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P R E F.A C E. 


The present volume is the first of an mteffded series^ w)#oh it is hoped will form, 
when complete, a eveloAediiv of the indn<#rv. the want, and the vice of the creat 
Metropolis. 

It il believed that the book is curious for ma#y reasons : 

• It surely may be considered curious as being the first attempt to publish the 
history of a people, from the lips of tTie people thgmselves—giving a literal 
description of theii* labour, their earnings, their trials, and their sufferings^iu their 
• own “unvarnished” language; and to pourtray the condition of their homes and 
their families by personal ^observation of life places, and direct communion with 
the individuals. 

It may he considered curious also as being the first enrmnission of inquiry into 
the state of the people, .undertaken by a private individual, and the first “ blue 
book ’’ ever published in twopenny numbers. 

It is curious, moreover, ns supplying information concerning a large body of 
persons, of whom the public had less knowledge tljpn of the most distant tribes of 
the earth—the governnfbnt population returns not even numbering them among 
the inhabitants of the kingdom ; and as adducing facts so extraordinary, (hat tile 
traveller in the undiscovered country of the poor must, like Bruce, until his stories 
are corroborated by after investigators, bo content to lio under the imputation of 
tclling,sueh tales, as travellers are generally supposed to delight in. 

the faults of the present volume what they may, assuredly they are rather 
short-comings than exaggerations, for in every instance the author and his 
coadjutors have sought to understate, and most assuredly nevqf to exceed the 
truth. For the omissions, the author would merely remind the reader of the 
entire novelty of the task—there being no othe.r similar work in the language by 
which to guide orJheek ids inquiries. Whcij the following leaves are turned over, 
and the two or mreo pages of information derived from books contrasted with the 


hundreds of pages of facts obtained by positive observation and investigation, 
surely some irflowancc will l>e made for the details which fhay still bo left for 
others to supply. Within the last two years some thousands of the humbler olaSSes 
of society must have been seen and visited with Urn especialwiew of noticing t|ieir 
condition and learning their histories ; and it is hut right that tho truthfulness of 
the poor generally should he made known; for though cheeks have been usually 
adopted, the people have been mostly found to be astonishingly correct in their 
statements,—so much so indeed, that the attempt? at deception are certainly the 
exceptions rather than the rule. Those persons who, from an ignorance of the 
simplicity of the honest poor, might «le inclined to think otherwise, have, in order 



PREFACE. 

to be convinced of tbe justice of jlie above remarks, only to consult tho details 
given in tkb present, volume, and to perceive the extraordinary agreement in the 
statements ofi all the vast number of individuals who have been seen at different 
times, and who cannot possibly have been supposed to have been acting in concert. 

The larger Statistic^ such as those of the quantities of fish and fruit, &c., sold 
in London, have been collected from trad com on connected with the several 
markets, or from the wholesale merchants belonging to thd trade specified—gentle¬ 
men to whose courtesy and co-operation I arc indebted for much valuable informa¬ 
tion, and whose names, were I at liberty v to publish thpm, vtould bo an indisputable 
guarantee for the facts advanced. The ijtlier statistics have been obtaitied in the 
same mariner—the best authorities having been invariably cohsulted on the subject 
treated of. ' . 

It is right that I should make special ‘mention of the assistance I have received 
in the compilation of tlio present volume from Mr. Henry Wood and Mr. Richard 
Knight (late of the City Mission), gentlemen who have been engaged with me 
from nearly the commencement of m^« inquiries, and to whoso hearty co-o'peration 
both myself and the public are indebted for a large iniv°aso of knowledge. Mr. 
Wood, indeed, has contributed so large a proportion of the contents of the present 
vblumc that ho may fairly be considered as one of its authors. 

The subject of the Street-Folk will still require another volume, in order to com¬ 
plete it in that comprehensive manner in which I am desirous of executing the 
modern history of this and every other portion of the people. There still remain 
—the Street-Buyers , the Slreet-'Finders, the Strcet-Perfornsers, tho Street-Artisans, 
and the Street-Labourers, to be done, among tho several classes of street-people ; 
and the Street Jeirs, the Street Italians and Foreigners, and the Street Mechanics, 
to be treated of as varieties of the order. The present volume refers more parti¬ 
cularly to the Street-Sellers, and includes special accounts of tho Costermongers and 
tho Batterers (the two broadly-marked varieties of street tradesmen), tho Senel 
Irish, the Female Street-Sellers, and the Children Street-Sellers of the metropolis. 

My earnest hope is that the book may serve to give tlic rich a more intimate 
knowledgej)f tho sufferings, and the frequent heroism under those sufferings, of 
the poor—that it may teach those who are beyond temptation to look with charity on 
the frailties of their less fortunate brethren—and cause those (who arc in “ high' 
places,” and those of whom much is expected, to bestir themselves to improve tho 
condition of a class of people whose misery, ignorance, and vice, amidst all the 
immenso wealth and -great knowledge of “ the first city in tho world)).; is, to say the 
very least, a national disgrace to > us. 
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THE STREET-FOLK. 


Of Wakpkiukg Tribi:^i Gekkral. 

O F the thousand millions of human beings 
that are said to constitute the population 
of the entire globe, thjre are—socially, 
morally, and perhaps even physically consi- 
sidcred—hut two distinct and broadly marked 
races, viz., the wanderers and the settlers—the 
vagabond and the cuizen-*the nomadic and the 
civilized tribes. Between these two extremes, 
however, ethnologists eeogrflze a mediate va¬ 
riety, partaking of the attributes of both. There 
is not only the rdbe of hunters and manufac¬ 
turers— those who live by shooting aSd fishing, 
and those who live by producing—but, say they, 
there are also the herdsmen, or those who live 
by tending and feeding,what they consume. 

_ Mgclf of these classes has its peculiar and dis¬ 
tinctive physical as well as moral characteristics. 
“ There are in mankind,” says Dr. I’ritcharfl, 
“three print Mai varieties in the form of the 
head and other. physical characters. £mong the 
rudest tribes of men—the hunters and savage 
inhabitants of forests, dependent for their supply 
of food on the accidental produce of Ae soil and 
the chase—a form of lead is prevalent which is 
mostly-distinguished^ the term "prognathous," 
indicating a prolongation or extension forward of 
the jaws. A second shape of the head belongs 
principally to stmh races aB wander with their 
herds and flock#over vast plains j these nations 
have broad lozenge-shaped faces (owing to the 
greqf development of the cheek bones), and 
pyramidal skulls. The most civilized races, on 
the other hand—those who live by the arts of 
cultivated life,—have a shape of the head which 
differs from both of those above mentioned. The 
characteristic form of the Bkull among thfse 
nations may be termed oval or elliptical.” 

These three forms of head, however, clearly 
admit of being reduced to two broadly-marked 
varieties, according at the bones of the face or 


those of the skull are more highly developed. 
A greater relative development of the jaws and 
cheek bones, says t^e author of the~“ Natural 
History of Man,” indicates a more ample ex- , 
tension of the organs subservient to sensation 
and the animal faculties. Such a configuration 
is adapted to the wandering tribes; wherets, tho 
greater relative development of the bones of the 
skull—indicating as it does*a greatei expansion 
of the brain^and consequently of the intellectual 
faculties—is especially adapted to the civilized 
races or settlers, who depend mainly on their 
knowledge of the powers and properties of things 
for the necessaries and comforts of life. 

Moreover it would appear, that nut only are 
all races divisible into wanderers and settlers, 
but that each ctoilized or settled tribe has gene¬ 
rally some wandering horde intermingled with, 
and in a measure preying upon, it 

According to Dr. Andrew Smith, who has 
recently made extensive observations in South 
Africa, almost every tribe ofj>eople who have 
submitted themselves to sociallaws, recognizing 
the rights of property and reciprocal social 
duties, and thus acquiring wealth and forming 
themselves into a respectable caste, are sur¬ 
rounded by hordes of vagabonds and outcasts 
from their own community. Such are the Bush¬ 
men and Sonjuas of the Hottentot race-tbe term 
“ sonqua ” meaning lijgplly pauper. But a. 
similar condition in society produces similar 
results in regard to other races ; and the Kafir* 
have their Ijjishnfen as well as the HOjjtentots— 
these are called Fingprs —a word signifying 
wanderers, beggars, or outcasts. The Lapp*! 
seem to have borne a somewhat similar relation 
to the Finns; that is to-say, they appear to have 
been a wild and'predatory tribe who sought the 
desert like the Arabian Bedouins, while the 
Finns cultftated the soil like, the industrious 
Fellahs. 

But a phenomenon still more deserving ci 
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notice^*® difference .of speech between the 
Buahmen 0 ,nd th« Hottentots. ,*The jAople of 
eomejjtttfdes, Dr. A'nd§ew Smith assures us, vj^ry 
. Speech f^esigisedly^ *id £dapt new words, 

/' with true intelL^W rendering their ideas u<in- 
telligihle to a\ but the memberB of their own 
community. Jor this last.custom a peculiar 
name e&sts, which is calred “ cuze-cat S’Jjis is 
considered as greatly advantageous^ assi^ing 
concealment of their designs. c 

Here, then, we have a series of facts of tihe 
utmostSocial importance. * ^4) There are t^> 

- distinct races of men^ viz.:— the wanderin'" 
and the civilized tribes^ (2) to ep.£h of the: 
tribes a different fifcm of head is peculiar, tl _ 
wandering n^es being remarkable for the deve¬ 
lopment® of the bones of -the* fa<?e, <.s the 
jaws, cheek-bones, &c., and the civilized for 
the development of those of the head; (3) to each 
civilized tribe there is ^encnlly a wandering 
horde attached; (4) such wandering hordes 
have frequently a different language from the 
tfnore civilized portion of the community, and 
that adopted with the intent ot concealing their 
designs and exploits from them. 

It is curious that no one has as yet applied 
the above facts to the explanation of certain 
• anomalies in the present state of society among 
ourselves. That we, like the Kafirs, Fellahs, 
and Finns, are surrounded by wandering hordes 
—the “ Sonquas” and the “Fingoes” of this 
country—paupers, beggars, and‘outcasts, pos¬ 
sessing nothing but Vhat they acquire by depre¬ 
dation from the industrious, provident, and civil¬ 
ized portion of the community ;—that the heads 
of these nomades are remarkable for the greater 
development of the jaws and cheekbones rather 
than those of the head;—and that they have 
a secret language of their own—an English 
“ cuze-cat ” or “ slang ” as it is called—for the 
concealment of their designs: fnese are points 
of coincidence so striking that, when placed be¬ 
fore the mind, make us marvel that the analogy 
should have remained thus long unnoticed. 

The resemblance once discovered, however, 
becomes of greaUaervice in enabling us to use 
the morale characteristics bf the noinade races 
of other countries, as a means of comprehending 
the more readily those of the vagabonds and 
outcasts of our own. Let us therefore, before 
entering upon the subject in hand, briefly run 
over the distinctive, moral, and intellectual fea¬ 
tures of the wandering tribes in general. 

The nomad then isr distinguished from the 
civilized man by his repugnance tp regular 
Slid continuous labour—by h^s way of provi¬ 
dence inlaying up a store for thf'future—by 
inability to percei^ consequences ever so 
slightly removed from immediate apprehension 
—by his passion for stupefying herbs and roots, 
and, when possible, for Intoxicating fermented 
liquors—by his extraordinary powers of enduring 
pmatioji—by. his comparative insensibility to 
pain —by an immoderate love of gaming, fre¬ 
quently risking his own personal liberty upon a 
’ pngle ca*f—by hia love of libidinous dances— 


by the pleasure he experiences in witnessing the 
suffering of sentient creatures—by his delight in 
warfare and all perilous sports—by hie desire 
for vengeance—by the looseness of his notions 
as* to property — by the absence of chastity 
among his women, and his disregard of female 
honour—and lastly, by his vague sense of reli¬ 
gion—-his rude idea of a Creator, and utter 
absefvQcr. of all appreciation of the mercy of the 
Divine Spirit * 

Strange to say, despite its privations, its dan¬ 
gers, and its hardships, those who have once 
adopted the savage ( ^nd wandering mode of .life, 
rarely abandon it There are countless exam¬ 
ples of white men adopting all the usages of 
the Indian hunter, b. :t there is scarce Jy one 
example of the Indian hunter or trapper adopt¬ 
ing the steady and regular habits of civilized 
life ; indeed, the various missionaries who have 
visited nomade races have* found their labours 
utterly unavailing, so long as a wandering life 
continued, and have succeeded in bestowing 
the elements of civilization, only oti those 
compelled by circumstances to adopt *a settled 
habitation. t 

Of the Wandering Tribes of this 
Country. 

The nomadic rancs of England are of many 
distinct kinds—from t^e habitual vagrant— 
half-beggar, h^lf-thief—sleeping in barns, rents, 
and casual wards—tp the mechanic on tramp, 
obtaining his bed and supper from the trade 
societies hi the different towns, on his way to 
seek work. Between these two extremes there 
are several mediate* varieties — consisting of 
pedlars, showmen, harvest-men, and all that 
large class who live by either selling, showing, * 
or doing something through the country. 
These are, so to speak, the rural nomads—not 
confining their wanderings to any one parti¬ 
cular locality, but ranging often from or^ erd 
of the land to the other. Besides these, there 
are the urban and suburban wanderers, or 
those who follow some itinerant occupation in 
and round about the large towns. Such are, 
in the metropolis more particularly, the pick¬ 
pockets — the beggars — the prostitutes—the 
street-sellers—the street-performers—the cab-i 
men—the coachmen—thtoyatermcn—the sailors 
and such like. In eacl, of these classes— 
according as they partake more or less of the 
purely vagabond, doing nothing whatsoever for 
their living, but moving froip place to place 
preying upon the earnings of lhe more indus¬ 
trious portion of the community, so will the 
attributes of the nomade tribes be found Co be 
more or less marked in them. Whether it be 
that in the mere act of wandering, there is a 
greater determination ofddood to the surface, of 
the body, and consequently a less quantity 
sect to the brain, the # muscles. being thus 
nourished at the expense of the mind, I leave 
physiologists to say. But certainly be the phy¬ 
sical cause what it may, we must all allow th^t 
in each of the classes above-mentioned, there i* 
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n greater development of the animal than of the I 
intellectual or* moral nature of man, and that j 
they are all more or less distinguished for their ; 
high cheek-bones and protruding jaws—for 
their use of a slang language—for their lax 
ideas of property—for their general improvi¬ 
dence—their repugnance to continuous labour 
—their disregard of female honour—thejjr love 
of cruelty—their pugnacity—and theit utter 
want of religion. 

Op the London Screet-folk. • 
Those who obtain their flying in the streets of 
the metropolis are a very largo anj varied class; 
indeed, the means resorted to m order “to 
pick lip a crust,” as the? people call it, in the 
public thoroughfares (and such in many instances 
ft literally is,) are so multifarious that the mind 
is long baffled in its attempts to reduce them to 
scientific order or classification. 

It would appear, however, that the street- 
people may be all arranged under six distinct 
genera <jr kinds. 

These are severally: 

I. Street-sellers.^^ 

II. STy.ET-BUYERS. ^ 

III. Street-Finders. # 

IV. Street-Performers, Artists, and 

• # Showmen. * 

V. STREET-ARflZANS, *Gr "WORKING ! 

Pedlars; and 

VI. Street-Labourers. , 

The first of these divisions—the Street- I 

.Sellers —includes many varieties; viz.— 

1. The Street-sellers of Fish, Sfc. —“wet,” “dry,” 
and shell-fish—and poultry, game, and'cheese. 

2. The Street-sellers of Vegetables, ^ruit (both 
“green” and “dry”), flowers, trees, shrubs, 
seeds, and roots, and “green stuff” (as \frater- 
cresses, chickweed and grun’sel, and turf). 

3. The Street-sellers of Eatables and Drinkables, 
—including the vendors of fried fish, hot eels, 
pickled whelks, sheep’s trotters, ham sandwiches, 
peas’-soup, hot green peas, penny pies, plum 
“ duff,” meat-puddings, baked potatoes, spice- 

i cakes, muffins and crumpets, Chelsea buns, 
sweetmeats, brandy-balls, cough drops, and cat 
and dog’8 meat—such constituting tfo principal 
eatables sold in the stAet; while under the head 
of street-drin kab 1 es jKay be specified tea and 
coffee, ginger-beer,^ftnonade, hot wine, new inilk 
from the cow, asses milk, curds and whey, and 
occasionally water. 

4. The Streetfellers of Stationery , Literature, 
and the Fine Arts — among whom are comprised 
the flying stationers, or standing and running 
patterers; the long-song-sellers; the wall-song- 
sellers (or “ pinners-up,” as they are technically 
termed); the ballad sejlers; the vendors of play¬ 
bills, second editions oi newspapers, back num¬ 
bers of periodicals and old books, almana<jks, 
pocket books, memorafridunj hooks, note paper, 
sealing-wax, pens, pencils, stenographic cards, 
valentines, engravings, manuscript music, 
images, and gelatine poetry cards. 

6. The Street-sellers of Manufactured Artises. 


which #las8 onmpriseS a large number of indi-'K 
viduals, as, (a) the vendors of chSnucal articles 
of* manufactiyrot—v^j., bfac^ing, lucifera, corn- 
salves, grease-removing comj^ltions, plating- 
t ball8, poison for rats, crackers, jfetonating-balls, j 
and cigar-lights, (b) The vfriders of metal 
articles of martofactufo—razors and p«l-kai^es, 
tea-toays, dog-collars, andkey-ring^hardware, 
bir#-cageaf smtll coins, medals, jewellery, tin¬ 
ware, tools, card-ctiunters, red-herring-toasters^ 
privets, gridiron^ £nd Dutch ovens. ^c) The 
vendors of china and stone articles of»manufac- 
lure—as Clips and saucers, jugs, vases, chimney 
jbrnaments, Slid stone fruit. • ( d) The vendors of 
linen, cotton, and silken articles of manufacture 
—as ^heetingf table-covys, cotton, t*pes and 
thread, foot and stay-laces, haberdashery, pre¬ 
tended smuggled goods, shirt-buttons, etc., etc. j 
2nd (<•) the venters of miscellaneous articles of 
Manufacture—as cigrffs, pipes, and sm^f-boxes, 
spectacles, coiflbs, “ lots,” rhubarb, sponges, 
wash-leather, paper-hangings, dolls, Bristol toy^ 
sawdust, and pin-cusliions. 

6. The Street-sellers of Second-hand Articles , 
of whom there are again four separate classes; 
as (a) those who sell old metal articles—viz. 
old knives and forks, keys, tin-ware, tools, and* 
marine stores generally; (Z>) those who sell old 
linen articles—as old sheeting for towels: (c) 
those who sell old glass andcrockery-*-in£iuding 
bottles, old pans and pitchers, old looking 
glasses, &c.; and ( d ) those»who sell old miscel¬ 
laneous •articles—as old shoes, old clothes, old 
saucepan lids, &c., See. 

7. The Street-sellers of Live Animals —including 

the dealers in dogs, squirrels, birds, gold and 
silver fish, and tortoises. * 

8. The Street-sellers of Mineral Productions and 
Curiosities — as red and white sand, silver sand, 
coals, coke, salt, spar ornaments, and shells. 

These, so far as my experience goes, exhaust 
the whole class of street-sellers, and they appear 
to constitute nearly three-fourths of the entire 
number of individuals obtaining a subsistence in 
the streets of London. • 

The next class are the Street-Bu^rs, under 
which denomination come the purchasers of hare- 
skins, old clothes, old umbrellas, bottles, glass, 
broken metal, rags, waste paper, and dripping. 

After these we have the Street-Finders, or 
those who, as 1 said before, literally “pick up” 
their living in the public thoroughfares. They are 
the “ pure ” pickers, or t^pse who live by gather¬ 
ing dogs’- % dung ; the cigar-end finders, or “ hard- 
ups,” as they are called, who collect the refuse 
pieces of s\pkcd* cigars from the gqfters, and 
having dried them, sellsthem as tobacco to tie 
very poor; the dredgermen or coal-finders; the 
mud-larks, the bone-grubbers; and the sewer- 
hunters. 

Under the fourth division, or that of the 
Street-Performers, Artists, and Show¬ 
men, are likewise many distinct callings? 

1. The Street-Performers, who admit of being 
classified into (a) mountebanks—or those who 
enact puppet-shows, as Punch and Judy, the fan- 
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toocuu. *nd the Chinese sftades. fy) The street- 3. Those who make things at home and sell them 
performers defeats of strength and dexterity— in the streets are (a) the wood Workers—as the 
as “ acrobats” or posture^, “cijjiilibrists ”*br makers of clothcs-pegs, clothes-props, skewers, 
balancers, stiffc^dbending tumblers, jugglers, needle-cases, foot-stools and clothes-horses, 
conjurors, sworl-swallowers, “salamanders” or c , chairs and tables, tea-caddies, writing-desks, 
fire-eaters, swoj dsrnen, etc. (c) The street- drawers, work-boxes, dressing-cases, pails and 
pei“fbrm|^s with trapped i&nimaft— as dicing tubs. (b) The trunk, hat, and bonnet-box 
dhgts, performing monkeys, trained birds # and makers, and the cane and rush basket makers, 
mice, cats and hares, sapient pigs* daifcing b&irs, (e) Tire toy makers—such as Chinese roarers, 
and tame camels, (d) Thfc street-actors—children’s windmills, flying birds and fishes, 
clowns, *>J5illy Barlows,” Jr Jim Crows,” and feathered cocks, black velvet cats and sweeps, 
others. * f paper houses, cardtigjird carriages, little copper 

2. The Street Shoumfen, including shows c i pans and kettfes, tmy tin fireplaces, children’s 

(a) extraordinary persons—as gifnts, dwarf'4 watches, Dut»li dolls, buy f a-brooms, and gutta- 
Albinoes,»spotted boys, and pig-faced ladies, percha heads. ( d ) The apparel makers—viz., 

(b) Extraordinary animals— as alligators, galves, the makers of womcirs caps, boys and Alien’s 

horses and pigs with six legs or two heads, m- clctfh caps, night-caps, straw bonnets, children’s 
dustrious fleas, and happy families, (e) Philo- dresses, watch-pockets, bonnet shapes, silfi 
sophic instruments—as the micyscope, telescope, bonnets, and gaiters, (e) The metal workers,— 
thaumaijpope. ( d ) Measuring-machines — Es as the makers of fire-guards, bird-cages, the 
weighing, lifting, measuring, arfd striking ma- wire workers. (/) Thl* miscellaneous workers 
ghines; and (e) miscellaneous shows— such as —or makers of ornaments for stoves, chiinndy 
peep-shows, glass ships, mechanical figu*?s, ornaments, artificial flowers in pots ami in nose- 
wax- work shows, pugilistic shows, and fortune- gays, plaster-of-Paris night-shades, brooms, 
telling apparatus. brushes, mats, rii^ hearthstones, firewood, rush 

3. The Street-Artists —asjalack profile-cutters, matting, and hassocks. % 

J>lind paper-cutters, “.screevers” or draughts- • Of the last division, or Street-Labourers, 
men in coloured chalks on the pavement, writers there are four classes: 

without hands, and readers without eyes. ]. The Cleansers— such as scavengers, night- 

4. The Street Darners —as street Scotch girls, men, fluslionifen, chimney-sweeps, dustmen, 

sailors, slack and tight rope dancers, dancers on crossing-sweepers, “street-orderlies,” labourers 
stilts, and comic dangers. to sweeping-machine! and to watering-carts. 

5. The Street Musicians —as the street bands 2. The Lighters and Waterers— or the tum- 
(English and German), players of the guitar, cocks and the lamplighters. 

harp, bagpipes, hurdy-gurdy, dulcimer, musical 3. Tlie Street-Advertisers —viz., the bill- 
hells, cornet^ tom-tom, &c. ^ stickers, b^ll-deliverers, boardmen, men to adver- 

6 . The Street Singers , as the singers of glees, tising vans, and wall and pavement stcncillers. 

ballads, comic songs, nigger melodies, psalms, 4. .The Street-Servants —as horse holders, link- 
serenaders, reciters, and improvisatori. men, coach-hirers, street-porters, shoe-blacks. 

7. The Proprietors of Street Ghmes , as swings, _ 

highflyers, roundabouts, pufT-and-darts, rifle ’ _ ^ 

•hooting, down the dolly, spin-’em-rounds, prick Of the Number of Costermongers and 
the garter, thimble-rig, etc. other Street-folk. 

Then comes the Fifth Division of the Street- The number of costermongers, — that it is to 
Folk, viz., the Street- Artizans, or Working say, of thq^se street-sell ers attending the London 
Pedlars;* “ green” and “fish markets,”—appears to be; 

These may be severally arranged into three from the best data at my command, now 30,000 
distinct groups—(1) Those who make things in men, woxrffen, and children. The census of 1841 
the streets; (2) Those who mend things in the gives only 2,045 “ hawktrs, hucksters, and ped- 
streets ; and (3) Those who make things atHiome l&rs,” in the metropolis, l^id no costermongers 
and sell them in the streets. or street-sellers, or street-pehtbriners at all. This 

1. Of those who make things in tJte streets there number is absurdly small, and its absurdity is 
are the following varieties: (a) the metal accounted for by the fact that not one in twenty 
workers—such as toasting-fork makers, pin of the costermongers, or of the people with whom 
ftiakers, engravers, tobacco t stoppar makers, they lodged, troubled themselves to fill up the 
(6) The textile-worker»-«tocking-slayers, cab- census returns—the majority of tliem beir^f un- 
l*ge-net makers, nightcap knitters, doll-dress able to read and write, and otliers distrustful of 
knitters, (c) The miscellaneous workers,—the the purpose for which the returns were wanted, 
wooden spoon makers, the leather brace and garter The costermongering class extends itself 
makers, the printers, and the glass-blowers. yearly; and it is computed that forJ:he last five 

2. Those who mend things in the streets, consist y«ars it harf increased considerably faster th;r_ 

of broken china and glass menders, clgck menders, the general metropolitan population. This in- 
umbrella menders, kettle menders, chair mendeis, crease is derived partly from all the children of 
grease removers, hat cleaners, razor and knife costermongers following the father’s trade, hut 
grinders, glaziers, travelling bell hangers, and chiefly from working men, such as the servants 
t*npfe demurs. of^sreenccrocers or of innkeepers, when out a* 
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employ, “ taking to a coster’s barrow ” for n live¬ 
lihood ; and the same being done mechanics 
and labourers out of work. At the time of 
the famine in Ireland, it is calculated, tha^the 
number of Irish obtaining a living in the Lon¬ 
don streets must have been at least doubled. 

The great discrepancy between the govern¬ 
ment returns and the accounts of tl^ foster¬ 
mongers themselves, concerning the nufnber of 
people obtaining a living by the sale of fish, 
fruit, and vegetables, in the streets of Londpn, 
caused me to institute an.*nquiry at the several 
metropolitan markets eoncemin^the number of 
street-sellers attending them: thf following is 
the result: 

Dicing the summer months jmd fruit season, 
the average number of costermongers attending 
Movent-garden market is about 2,500 per market- 
day. In the strawberry season there are nearly 
double as many, there being, at that time, a large 
number of Jews who ctme to buy ; during that 
period, on a Saturday morning, from the eom- 
mencenfc’iit to the close of the market, as many 
as 4,000 costers have been reckoned purchas¬ 
ing at Co vent-garden. T^^ough the winter 
season, howe^r, the number of costermongers 
does not exceed upon the average 1,000 per 
market morning. About on^-tenth of the fruit 
aifU vegetables of the^east expensive kind sold 
at this market is purchased by the costers. 
Some of the better class of costers, who have 
their regular customers, lire very particular as 
to the quality of the articles they buy; but 
others are not so particulaf; so long as they 
can get things cheap, I am informed, they do 
not care much about the quality. # The Irish 
more especially look out for damaged articles, 
which they buy .at a low price. One of my 
informants told me that the costers were the 
bust customers to the growers, inasmuch as 
jv.hen tile market is flagging on account of the* 
weather, they (the costers) wait and make their 
purchases. On other occasions, such as fine 
mornings, the costers purchase as early as others. 
There is no trust given to them-^to use the 
'words of one of my informants, they are such 
slippery customers ; here to-day and gone 
tq-morrow. • 

At Leadenhall nlirket, during the winter 
months, there are fwnn 70 to 100 costermongers 
general attendants^ but during the summer not 
much more than one-half that number make 
their appearanre. Their purchases consist of 
warren - rabbit^ poultry, and game, of which 
about one-eighth of the whole amount brought 
to tills market is bought by them. When the 
market is slack, and during the summer, when 
there is “no great call” for game, etc., the 
costers attending Leadenhall-market turn their 
hand to crockery, fruit, and fish. 

The costermongers frequenting Spitalfidds- 
market average all the year through from 700 
to 1,000 each market-day. They come from all 
l*irts, as far as Edmonton, Edgeware, and Tot¬ 
tenham ; Highgate, Hampstead, and even from 
Greenwich and Lewisham. Full one-thiiH of 


the produce «of this market is purchased by 

them. 

•The numbtfwof gostemicaigers auending the 
Borough-market is about 2f)-^«uring the fruit 
, season, after which time they jfecrease to about 
200 per market morning. Alfmt one-sixth of 
the produce that cAnes # into this jRarttt is 
pu&hased by the costermongers, (fne gentle- 
mli informed*me, that the salesmen might shut 
Uf their shops weflj it not for these men. “ In 
•fact,” said anotl^r fc “ 1 don’t know \g2At would 
become of tUc fruit without them.” * 

| The dbs^ers at Billingsgate-market, daily, 
■number from 3,000 to 4,000 in winter, and about 
*2,500 in summer. A leading salesnaan told me 
that bo would" rather have an order froi# a coster¬ 
monger #ian a fishmonger; for the one paid ready 
juoney, while the other required credit. The 
same gentlema% assured me, that the coster¬ 
mongers bought excellent fish, and J^iat very 
largely. They themselves aver that they pur¬ 
chase half the fish brought to Billingsgatey 
sqjne fish trades being entirely in their hands, 
I ascertained, however, from the authorities at 
Billingsgate, and from experienced salesmen, 
that of the quantity of fish conveyed to that 
great mart, the costermongers bought one. 
third; another third was sent into the country ; 
and another disposed of to the fishmongers, and 
to such hotel-keepers, or other large pur¬ 
chasers, as resorted to Billingsgate. 

The salesmen at the‘several markets all 
agreed in stating that no trust was given to the 
costermongers. “ Trust them 1 ” exclaimed one, 
“ O, certainly, as far as I can see them.” 

Now, adding the above figures together, we have 
the subjoined sum for the gross number of 


COSTERMONGEIlSfATTENDING ^IE LONDON 
MARKETS. 


Billingsgfte-market . . . 

. 3,500 

Covent-garden . . . . 

. 4,000 

SpitalfieUis. 

. 1,000 

Borough . 

250 

Leadenhall . 

100 


, 8,850 


Besides these, I ant credibly informed, that it 
may be assumed there are full 1,000 men whr 
are*hnable to attend market, owing to the dissi¬ 
pation of the previous night; another 1,000 are 
absent owing to their having “ stock on hand,” 
and so requiring no fnph purchases; and fur¬ 
ther, it r^ay be estimated that there are at least 
2,000 boys in I^ondon at work for costers, lit 
half prctfit\and who consequently hane no occa¬ 
sion to visit the markefc. Hence, putting thdse 
numbers together, we arrive at the conclusion 
that there are in London upwards of 13,000 
street-sellers, dealing*in fish, fruit, vegetables, 
game, and poultry alone. To be on the safe 
side, however, let us assume the number of Lon¬ 
don costermongers to be 12,000, and that one- 
half of these are married and have two children 
(which from all accounts appears to be about the 
proportion); and then we have 30,000 for tlic 
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Bum tot&TW men, women, and cbiltjjen deyndent I fall thirty thousand adults, so that, reckoning 
on “ costenribngeriril; ” for their subsistence. I men, women, and children, we ftiay truly say 
Large as this numWfer may s^em, still I mi I that there air upwards of fifty thousand indi- 


jatisfied it is | 
truth. In ordei 


B withilf thaif beyon 
convince myself of its 


racy, I caused itlto be checked in several ways. 7 in the streets. 


ie viduals, or about a fortieth-part of the entire 
i- J population of the metropolis getting their living 


fi«t place, a survef was made as to the 
;r ojUtalls in th^streets of London—folfcy- 


Now of all modes of obtaining subsistence, 
at <ff street-selling is the most precarious. 
)ntim*€€ wet weather deprives those who 


six miles of the principal thoroughfares w*re Contintafl. wet weather deprives those who 
travelled over, and an account token of the depend for their bread upon the number of 
“ standing.” Thus it was fdhnd that there were # people frequenting the public thoroughfares of 
upon an average upwards df fourteen stalls to all* means of living • and it is painful to think 
the mile, of which five-sixths were fish*and fruit-g of the hundreds befcffging to this class in the 
stalls. Now, accusing to the Metropolitan! the metropolis^vho are reduced to starvation by 
Police Returns, there are 2,000 miles of street! tliree or four*days successive rain. Moreover, 
tliroughout* LOhdon, and calculating that the in the winter, the stitet-sellers of fruit# and 
stalls through the whole of the metro^pli? run vegetables are ettt off from the ordinary means 
upon an average only four to the mile, we shall of gaining their livelihood, and, consequently,* 
thus find that there are 8,000 stalls altogether* they have to suffer the greatest privatious at a 
in London; of these we mSJr reckon that at least time when the severity of the season demands 
6,000 ar? fish and fruit-stalls, i am informed, the greatest amount of physical comforts. To 
on the best authority, that twice as many costers expect that the increased earnings of the sum- 
* r go rounds” as have standings; hence we coi^e mer should he put aside as a provision ^against 
to the conclusion that there are 18,000 itinerant the deficiencies of the winter, is to expect that 
and stationary street-sellers of fish, vegetables, a precarious occtf* ation should beget provident 
and fruit, in the metropolis; and reckoning the habits, which is against the nature of things, 
same proportion of wives arfU children as before, for it is always in those callings which are the 
we have thus 45,000 men, women, and children, most uncertain, that the greatest amount of im- 
obtaining a living in this manner. Further, providence and intemperance are found to ex^it. 

“ to mt-ke .assurance doubly sure,” the street- It is not the w^U-fed man] he it observed, but 
markets throughout London were severally the starving one that is in danger of surfeiting 
visited, and the number of street-sellers at each himself. « 

taken down on the spot These gave a grand Moreover, when the religious, moral, and 
total of 5,801, of which number two-thirds were intellectual degradation of the great majority of 
dealers in fish, fruit, and vegetables; and reckon- these fifty thousand people is impressed upon 
ing that twicp as many costers again were on us, it becomes positively appalling to con- 
their rounds, we thus make the total number of template tfce vast amount of vice, ignorance 
London costermongers to be 11,405, or ealeu- and want, existing in these days in the very 
lating men, ^omen, and clKldren, 28,506. It heart of our land. - The putflic have hut to 
ivould appear, therefore, that if wo estimate the read the following plain unvarnished account of 
gross number of individuals subsisting on the the habits, amusements, dealings, education, 
sale of fish, fruit, and vegetables, in the streets politics, and religion of the London coster- 1 
of London, at between thirty and forty thousand, mongers in the nineteenth century, and then 


we shall not be very wide of the truth. 


to say whether they think it sale—even if it be 


But, great as is ^his number, still the coster- thought fit—to allow men, women, and chil- 
mongers are only a portion of the street-folk, dren to continue in such a state. 


Besides the&e, there are, as we have seen, many 
other large classes obtaining their livelihood in 
the streets. The street musicians, for instance, 
are said to number 1,000, and the old clothes- 
men the same. There are supposed to he at 


Of the Varieties of Street-folk in 

GENERAL, AND COSTE JIMONGERS IN PAR¬ 
TICULAR. \. 

Among the street-folk tlwre axe many dis- 


the least 500 sellers of water-cresses; 200 cof- tinct characters of people—people differing as 
fee-stalls; 500 cats-meat men; 250 ballad- widely from each in tastes, habits, thoughts 
singers; 200 play-bill*sellers; from 800 to and creed, as one nation froi^ another. Of 
li)00 hone-grubbers and mud-lark^ 1,000 these the costermongers form by far the largest 


crossing-sweepers; another thotisan 


and certainly the mostly broadly marked class. 


sweeps, add the same ^number or turncocks They appear to he a distinct race—perhS^s, 

ana lamp-lighters; all of whom, together with originally, of Irish extraction—seldom asso- 

th« street-performers and showmen, tinkers, dating with any other of the street-folly*, and 
chair, umbrella, and clock-menders, sellers being all known to each other. The ft pat- 

of bonnet-boxes, toys, stationery, songs, last terep,” or the men who cry the last dying- 

dving-speeches, tubs, pails, mats, crockery, speeches, &c. in the street, and those who help 
hlackingf lucifers, com-salves, cl<Pthes-pegs, off their wares by long harrangues in the public 
brooms, sweetmeats, razors, dog-collars, dogs, thoroughfares, are again a separate class. These, 
birds, coals, sand,—scavengers, dustmen, and to use their own term, are “ the aristocracy dl 
others, make up, it may be fairly assumed, the c street-sellers,” despising the costers for 
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tlieir ignorancfj and boasting that they live by 
their intellect. The public, they # say, do not 
expect to receive from them an equivalent 
for their money—they pay to hear tjjem 
talk. Compared with the costermongers, 
the patterers are generally an eduoated class, 
and among them are some classical scholars, 
one clergyman, and many sons of gentlemen. 
They appear to be the counterparts df* flthe old 
mountebanks or street-doctors. As a body 
they seem far less improvable than the costers, 
being more “ knowing” ai^d less impulsive. The 
street-performers differ agafn frogn those ; these 
appear to possess ma$y of the characteristics of 
the lower class of actors^, viz., a strong desire to 
exci& admiration, an indisposition to pursue 
any settled occupation, a love of the tap-rqom, 
‘though more for the society and display than 
for the drink connected with it, a great fond- 
’ ness for finery and pred ilecti on for the perform¬ 
ance of dexterous or* dangerous feats. . Then 
there arc the street mechanics, or artizans— 
quiet, melancholy, struggling men, who, unable 
to find any regular employimmt at their owt 
trade, have made up a few ^JjF'gs, and taken to 
hawk them jpi the streets, as the last shift of 
independence. Another distinct class of street- 
folk are the blind people (mostly musicians in a 
rftde way), who, after the loss of their eyesight, 
have sought to keep themselves*from the work- 
house by some little excuse for alms^eeking. 
These, so far as my expedience goes, appear to 
be a far more deserving class than is usually 
supposed—tlieir affliction, m most cases, seems 
to have chastened them and to have given a 
peculiar religious*cast to their thoughts. 

Such are the several varieties of*street-folk, 
intellectually considered—looked at in a national 
point of view, they likewise include many dis-» 
tinct people. Among them are to be found the 
.Irish fruit-sellers ; the Jew clothesmen ; the 
Italian organ boys, French singing women, 
the German brass bands, the Dutch buy-a- 
broom girls, the Highland bagpipe players, 
and the Indian crossing-sweepers—all of whom 
• I here shall treat of in due oraer. 

The costermongering class or order has also 
its many varieties. These appear to be in the 
following proportions:—One-half of*the entire 
class are costerinoiVers proper, that is to say, 
the calling with thffn is hereditary, and perhaps 
has been so for many generations; while the 
other half is composed of three-eighths Irish, 
and one-eighthdfneehanics, tradesmen, and Jews. 

Under the term “ costermonger” is here in¬ 
clined only such “ street-sellers” as deal in fish, 
fruit, and vegetables, purchasing their goods at 
the wholesale “ green’’ and fish markets. Of* these 
some carry on their ousiness at the same sta¬ 
tionary stall or • standing ” in the street, while 
others go on “ rounds.” The itinerant coster¬ 
mongers, as contradistinguished from the sta¬ 
tionary street-fishmongers and greengrocers, have 
in many instances regular rounds, which they go 
naily, and which extend from two to ten miles. 
The longest are those which embrace a subuiban 


part; the shortest are through streets thickly peo¬ 
pled by the poor, whfcre dul/to “f/olk ” a single 
stfcet consume*, ii^ sobffe instances, an hour. 
Tl^ere are also “ chance” roui^t Men “ work¬ 
ing” these carry their wares to aAy part in which 
they hope to find customers. Tlf: costermongers, 
mort^iver, diversify thiir labours by oc«teiollklly 
goiflg on a country rouncf, travellin^on these 
excursions* in j?!l directions, from thirty to ninety 
a^l even a hundred miles from the metropolis. 
^Some, again, con£n^ their callings clijfstfy to the 
neighbouring races and fairs. ♦ 

Of all the characteristics attending these di 
ersities of traders, 1 shall treat severally, 
may here premise, that the ygular or 
“ thqjough-b*ed co.stermongers,”*repiyliate the 
numeroite persons who sell only nuts or orange* 
in the streets, whether at a fixed stall, or any 
^iven locality, y who hawk them through the 
thoroughfares or par£s. They repud^ite also 
a number of flews, who confine their street¬ 
trading to the sale of “ coker-nuts” on Sundays, 
voided from large barrows. Nor do they ran* 
with themselves the individuals who sell tea and 
coffee in the streets, oV such condiments ns 
peas-soup, sweetmeats, spice-cakes, and the 
like; those articles, ^iot being purchased at th^ 
markets. I often heard all such classes called 
“the illegitimates.” 

Of CosArmongering Mechanics. 

“ From the numbers of mechanics,” said one 
smart costermonger to me, “ that I know of 
in my own district, I should say there’s now 
more •than 1,000 costers in London that ^erc 
once mechanics or labourers. TJjey are driven 
to it as a last resource, when they can’t get 
work at their trade. They don’t do well, at least 
four out of five, or three out of four don’t. 
They're not Up to the dodges of the business. 
They go to market with fear, and don’t know 
liow to venture a bargain if one offers. They’re 
inferior salesmen too, and if they have fish 
left that won’t keep, it’s a dead loss to Jliem, 
for they aren’t up to the Jriek of selling it 
cheap at a distance where the coster ain’t known; 
or of quitting it to another, for caudfe-light sale, 
cheap, to the Irish or to the ‘ lushingtons,’ that 
haven’t a proper taste for fish. Some of these 
poor fellows lose every penny. They’re mostly 
middle-aged when»they begin costering. They’ll 
generally commence with oranges or herrings. 
We pity them. W'e sa^ * Poor fellows l they’ll 
find it out by-and-bye.’ It’s awful to see some 
poor women, too, trying to pick up a living in 
the street^ by Selling nuts or oranges. It’s 
awful to see them, fo* they can’t set about it 
right; besides that, there’s too many before they 
start. They don’t find a living, only another 
way of starving • 

Ancient Calling of Costermonger*. 
Tiie earnest record of London flnes is, 
according to Mr. Charles Knight, in Lydgate’* 
poem^of “London Lyckpeny,” which is as 
old as the days of Henry V., or about 4.30 
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years bact. Amonff Lyd$ate*8 cries are enu¬ 
merated ** SSrtfwbeiries ripe and cherries in 
the rise the rise jjeing a e tw ig &> which tHfe 
. v cherries were fed, as at present. Lydgatp, I 
1 however, only inricates costermongers, but does |, 
not mention thcnf by name. 

It*5s i*»t iny intention,Cas my*inquiriesr are 
directed to^the present condition of tne coster¬ 
mongers, to dwell on this part of* the*questi<fc, 
but some historical notice of s<5 numerous a bod^ 
is indispensable. I shall corjfiqe myself there¬ 
fore to shew from the elder dramatists, how 
the costermongers flourished in the*“ days of 
Elizabeth and Jainerl. 

“Virtue*” says Shakespeare, “is of so little 
regard ii\ theSe coster-monger tine?a, that r true 
valour is turned bear-herd.” Costetmonger 
times are as old as any trading times of 
which our history tells ; indcec^ the stationary 
costcnnopger of our own*day is a legitimate 
descendant of the tradesmen of tne olden time, 
who stood by their shops with their open case¬ 
ments, loudly inviting buyers by praises of thqjr 
wares, and by direct questions of “ What d’ye 
buy ? What d’ye lack ? * 

Ben Jonson makes his Morose , who hated all 
oises, and sought for a sileAt wife, enter “ upon 
ivers treaties with the fish-wives and orange- 
women,” to moderate their clamour; but Morose, 
above i#l other noisy people, “ cannot endure a 
costard-monger; he swoons if he Hear one.” 

In .Ford’s “Sun’s .Darling” I find the fol¬ 
lowing : “ Upon my life he mearv to turn 
costermonger, and is projecting how to forestall 
the jnarket I shall cry pippins rarely.” • 

In Beaumopt and Fletcher's “ Scornful Lady” 
is the following: 

“ Pray, sister, do not laugh; you’ll anger him. 

Ana then he’ll rail like a rude costermonger." 

Dr. Johnson, gives the derivation of costard- 
monger (the orthography he uses), as derived 
from tlie sale of apples or costards, “ round 
and bulky like the head;” and he cites Burton 
as aiuauthority : “ Many country vicars,” writes 
Burton, “ are driven to shifts, and if our great 
patrons hol(l us to such conditions, they will 
make us costard-mongers, graziers, or sell ale.” 

“ The costard-monger,” says Mr. Charles 
Knight, in his “ London,” “ was originally an 
apple-seller, whence his name, and, from r „hc 
mention of him in the old dramatists, he appears 
to have been frequently an Irishman.” 

In Ireland the word ‘Viostermonger” is almost 
unknown. t 

, Of the Obsolete Cri^s of^the 
» Costermongers. 1 
\ c \)rief account of tlie cries once prevalent 
among the street-sellers will show somewhat 
significantly the change in the diet or regale¬ 
ments of those who purchase their food in the 
street. Some of the articles are not vended in 
the publfc thoroughfares now, while others are 
atill sold, but in different formB. 

“Hot sheep's feet,” for instance, were, cried 
un the streets in the time of Henry V.; tmiy are 


now sold cold, at the doors of thf lower-priced 
theatres, and at the larger public-houses. Among 
the street cries, the following were common 
riot to the wars of the Rores: “ Ribs of 
eef, —“Hot peasco^J’— and “Pepper and 
saffron.” These certainly indicate a different 
street diet from that of the present time. 

The following are more modern, running from 
Elizabefii c s days doym to our own. “ Pippins,” 
and, in the times of Charles II., and subse¬ 
quently, oranges were sometimes cried as 
“ Orange pips,”—“ Fair lemons and oranges ; 
oranges and citrons,New Wall-fleet 
ters,” [“fresh” fish was formerly cried as 
“new,”]—“ New-river water,” [I may here 
mention that water-carriers still .ply their t-ade 
in parts of Hampstead,] —“ Rosemary and 
lavender,” — “ Small coals,” [a cry rendered 
almost poetical by the character, career, and 
pitiful end, through a practical joke, of Tom 
Britton, the “ small-coiP* man,”] — “ Pretty 
pins, pretty women,”—“ ffilly-white vinegar,” 
—“ Hot wardens” (pears )—% Hot codlings,”— 
a»d lastly the greasy-looking beverage which 
Charles Lamb’s eVricrience of London at early 
morning satisfied hiin was of all ^preparations 
the most grateful to the stomach “of the then 
existing climbing-boys — viz., “ Sa-loop.” I 
may state, for the "information of my youngo? 
readers, that saloop (speli. also “ salep ” and 
“ Salopwas prepared,’as a powder, from 
the root of the Orchis*mascula, or Red-handed 
Orchis, a plant which grows luxuriantly in our 
meadows and pastures, flowering in the spring, 
though never cultivated to any extent in this 
country ; that required for the purposes of com¬ 
merce was i?nported from India. The saloop- 
stalls were superseded by the modern coffee-stalls. 
« There were many other cries, now obsolete, 
but what I have cited were the most common* 

Of the Costermongers “economically** 

CONSIDERED. 

Political economy teaches us that, between 
the two great classes of producers and con¬ 
sumers, stafad the distributors — or dealers— 
saving time, trouble, and inconvenience to, the 
one in disposing of, and to the other in purchas¬ 
ing, their commodities. » 

But the distributor was nkt always a part and 
parcel of the economical arbmgemeius of tl* 
State. In olden times, the producer and con¬ 
sumer were brought into immediate contact, at 
markets and fails, holden at intervals. 

Tlie inconvenience of this mode of operation, 
however, was soon felt; and the pedlar, or 
wandering distributor, sprang up as a means'o( 
carrying the commodities to those who were 
unable to attend the public market* at ths 
appointed time. Still the pedlar or wandering 
distributor was not without his disadvantages. 
He only came at certain periods, and corr.modi- 
ties were occasionally required in the interim. 
Hence the shopkeeper, or stationary distributor, 
was called into existence, so that the consumer 
might obtain any commodity wf the producer at 
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any time he pleased. Hence we see that the illuminated hy the .intense* whiff* ligjft of the 
pedlar is the primitive tradesman, and that the new felf-geiferatfng gas-lynp, oj else it i* 
one is contradistinguished from tl* other by the hrightened up by the re4 sm °ky flame of the old- 
fact, that the pedlar carries the goods to the con- fashioned gnsrfce lt*np. Q§e nun shows off his 
sumer, whereas, in the case of the shopkeeper, ygllow haddock with a candk.Viftick in a bundle 
the consumer goes after the goods. In countryi of firewood; his neighbour mdkes a candlestick 
districts, remote from towns and villages, the of a huge turnip, and the tallmr gutters over its 
pedlar is not yet wholly superseded; “but a sit^a; whilst the bo^shutting “ Eigd^a^Rnny, 
dealer wjio has a fixed abode, and fixed^uAomers, stunning peai^!” has rolled his dipTn a thick 
is so much more to be depended on,” says Mr. cdkt of Wown paper, that flares away with the 
Stewart Mill, “ that consumers prefer resorting candle. Some sqdls are crimson with the fire 
to him if he is conveniently accessible, .and shining through Qie holes beneatlv-tfie baked 
dealers, therefore, find th^jr advantage in estab- chestnut rfove; others have handsome octo- 
lishing themselves in every locality where there i hedral lataps, while a Yew have a candle shining 
are sufficient, customers near ate hand to afford | through a sieve; these, * with the sparkling 
them a remuneration.”. Hence the pedlar is ground-glass globes of the tfa-dealers’ shop*, 
now chiefly confined to the poorer districts, and andethe butdhers’ gaslights streaming and fiut- 
is consequently distinguished from the stationary tering #1 the wind, like flags of flame, pour forth 
tradesman by the character and means of his such a flood of light, that at a distance the nt- 
customers, as well as hy the amount of capital | mosphere immediately above the spot is as lurid 
and extent of his dealings. The shopkeeper l# as if the stre^f were on fire. » • 

supplies principally £he noblemen and gentry The pavement and the road are crowded with 
with the necessaries and luxuries of life, hut the purchasers and street-sellers. The housewife 
pedlai«or hawker is the purveyor in general to in her thick shawl, with the market-basket on 
the poor. He brings the greengrocery, the fruit, Hfer arm, walks slowly on, stopping now to look 
the fish, the water-cresses, shrimps, the pies at the stall of caps, and now to cheapen a bunco 
and puddinfs, the sweetmeats, the pine-apples, of greens. Little-boys, holding three or four 
the stationery, the linendrapery, and the jewel- onions in their hand, creep between the people, 
lery, such as it is, to th$ very door of the wriggling their way through every interstice, and 
\forking* classes ; indeed, the poor man’s food asking for custom in whining tones, as if seeking 
and clothing arc mainly supplied to him in this charity. Then the tumult of the thousand dif- 
manner. Hence the class of travelling trades- ferent cries of the eager dealers, all shouting at 
men are important, not 8nly as forming a large the top of their voices, *at one and the same 
portion of the poor themselves, but as being the time, is %lmost bewildering. “ So-old again,” 
persons through whom the forking people obtain roars one. “ Chestnuts all ’ot, a penny a score,” 
a considerable part of their provisions and bawls another. “ An’aypenny a skin, blacking,” 
raiment. squeaks a boy. “ Buy, buy, biay, buy, buy— 

But the itinerant tradesman or street-seller is bu-u-uy!” cries the butcher. “ Half-quire of 
still farther distinguished from the regular fixed paper for a penny,” bellows the street stationer, 
dealer—the staWkeeper from the shopkeeper— “ An ’aypenny a lot ing-uns.” “ Twopence a 
the street- wareman from the warehouseman, by pound grapfci.” “Three a penny Yarmouth 
the arts they respectively employ to attract bloaters.” “Who’ll buy a bonnet for four- 
custom. The street-seller cries his goods aloud pence?” “Pick ’em oat cheap here! three 
at the head of his harrow; the enterprising pair for a halfpenny, bootlaces.” “Now’s your 
tradesman distributes bills at the door of his time ! beautiful whelks, a penny a lot.” “Here’s 
shop. The one appeals to the ea^ the other to ha’p’orths,’* shouts the perambulating confec- 
the eye. The cutting costermonger has a drum "tioner. “ Come and look at # ’em 1 here’s 
and two hoys to excite attention to his stock; toasters!” bellows one with a Yarmouth 
the spirited shopkeeper has a eohftin of adver- bloater stuck on a toasting-fork. “Penny a lot, 
tisements in the morning newspapers. They are fine russets,” calls the apple woman: and so 
but different mcay of attaining the same end. tbfe Babel goes on. 

T One man stands with his Ted-edged mats 

The London Street Markets on a hanging over his back and chest, like a herald’s 
Saturday Night. coat; an( j the gj r j her basket of walnuts 

The street sellers are to be seen in the greatest lifts hey brown-stained fingers to her mouth, as 
numbers at the London street markets on a she screams, “Fine warnuts! sixteen a penny, 
Saturday night. Here, and in the shops imme- fine \yai\r-nuts.” A bootmaker, # to “ensure 
diately adjoining, the working-classes generally custom,” has illuminated his shop-front jvitli 
purchase their Sunday’s dinner; and after a line of gas, and in its full glare stands a blind 
pay-time on Saturday night, or early on beggar, his eyes turned up so as to show 
Sunday morning, the crowd in the New-cut, only “the whites/’ and mumbling some 
and the Brill in particular, is almost inepass- begging rhymes, that are drowned in the shrill 
able. Indeed, the scene in these parts has notes of the bamboo-flute-player next to him. 
more of the character of a fair than a market The birf s sharp cry, ,the woinan’t cracked 
.There are hundreds of stalls, and every voice, the gruff, hoarse shout of the man, 
stall has its one or two lights; either it is are all mingled together. Sometimes an Irish- 
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man is Scal'd with his “ fine ^tingjj apple^ ;” or it is seen and heard, we have no sense of the 
else the jingljjig music of an unseen organ scramble that is going on throughout London 
breaks out, as the til) of street singers rqjt for a living. f The same scene takes place at the 
between the ver*“- •“* c Brill—the same in Leather-lane—the same in 


Then the you elbow your way 

through the crlwd, are equally multifarious. 
Her**s a stall glittering-with upw tin sauce¬ 
pans; another, *4)rignt with its blue* 1 end 

yellow crockery, and sparkling v«th wtyte 
glass. Now you come to a, row of old shoes 
arranged*^]ong Jhe pavemerfr; now to a starfri 
of gaudy ^ea-trays; then t<T k ehqp with red 
handkerchiefs and blue checked shirt#, flutter¬ 
ing backwards and r forwards, and a counter 
built up outside on the "kerb, behind which 
are boys tfesetcfling custom. Afc the door of 
z tea-sho|>, with its hundred white gdob£s of 
light, stands a man delivering bills, thanking 
the public for past favours, and “defying com-* 
etition.” Here, alongside the 1 road, are some, 
alf-doz^n headless tailors’ dummies, dressed in 
Chesterfields and fustian jackets, each labelled, 
‘*Look at the prices,” or “ Observe the quality.” 
After this is a butcher’s shop, crimson and whje 
with meat piled up to the first-floor, in front 
of which the butcher himself, in his blue coat, 
walks up and down, sharpening his knife on the 
dteel that hangs to his waist. A little further 
on stands the clean family, begging; the father 
with hiohe^d down as if in shame, and a box 
of lucifersheld forth in his hand—the boys in 
newly-washed pinafores, and the tidily got-up 
mother with a child at her breast. TJiis stall is 
green and white with bunches of turnips—that 
red with apples, the next yellow with onions, 
and another purple with pickling cabbages. 
One minute you pass a man with an umbrella 
turned inside up and full of prints; the 
next, you hear one with a peepshow of Ma- 
zeppa, and Paul Jones the pir^e, describing 
the pictures to the boys looking in at the 
little round windows. Then is heard the 
sharp snap of the percussion-cap from the crowd 
of lads firing at the target for nuts; and the 
moment afterwards^ you see eithei^p. black man 
half-clad in white, and shivering in the cold 
with tracts his hand, or else you hear the 
sounds of music from “ Frazier’s Circus,” on 
the other side of the road, and the man outside 
the door of the penny concert, beseeching yo^ to 
“ Be in time—be in time!” as Mr. Somebody 
is just about to sing his favourite song of the 
“ Knife Grinder.” Such, indeed, is the riot, 
the struggle, and the bramble for a living, 
th^t the confusion and uproar of tlfe New- 
cut on Saturday night have a bewildering and 
saddening eject upon thejhoughtful ‘mirtd. 

fcach salesman tries ms utmost to sell his 
wares, tempting the passers-by with his bar¬ 
gains- The boy with his .stock of herbs offers 
“ a double ’andful of fine parsley for a penny;” 
the man with the donkey-cart filled with turnips 
has threeilads to shout for him to thfir utmost, 
with their “Ho! ho! hi-i-i! What do you 
think of this here ? A penny a bunch—hurrah 
for free trade! Here's your turnips!” Until 


Tottfenham-court-road—the same in Whitecross- 
street; go to whatever corner of the metropolis 
you please, either on a Saturday night or a 
Sunday morning, and there is the same shouting 
and thfeesCme struggling to get the peqpy profit 
out of the poor man s^Sunday’s dinner. 

Since the above description was written, the 
NetvCut has lost much of its noisy and brilliant 
glory. In consequent*; of a New Police regula¬ 
tion, “■ stands” r or “ pitches” have been forbid¬ 
den, and each'coster, on a fnarket-night, is now 
obliged, under pain of the lock-up house, to 
carry his tray, or keep moving with Ills barrow. 
The gay stalls have been replaced by deal boards,. 
some sodden with wet fish, others stained purple 
with blackberries, or brown with walnut-peel; 
and the bright lamps arp -almost totally super¬ 
seded by the dim, guttering candle. Even it 
the pole under the tray or “shallow” is seen 
resting on the ground, the policeman on-duty is 
obliged to interfei** 

The mob of purchasers haB diminished one- 
half; and instead of the road being filled witli 
customers and trucks, the pavement and kerb¬ 
stones are scarcely«crowded. 

The Sunday Morning Markets. 
Nearly every poor n^m’s market does its Sun¬ 
day trade. For a few hours on the Sabbath 
morning, the noise, Rustle, and scramble of the 
Saturday night are repeated, and but for tliis 
opportunity many a poor family would pass a 
dinnerlcss .Sunday. The system of paying the 
mechanic late on the Saturday night—and more 
particularly of paying a man his wages in a 
public-house—when he is tired with his day’s 
work lures him to the tavern, and th^re the 
hours fly quickly enough beside the warm tap- 
room fire, so that by the time the wife comes 
for her husband’s wages, she finds a large 
portion of them gone in drink, and the streets 
half cleared, so that the Sunday market is the 
only chance of getting the Sunday’s dinner. 

Of all t^ese Sunday-morning markets, the 
Brill, perhaps, furnishes the busiest scene; so 
that it may be taken as a t^pe of the whole. 

The streets in the neighbourhood are quiet 
and empty. The shops are closed with their 
different-coloured shutters, and the people round 
about are dressed in the shine^ cloth of the 
holiday suit. There are no “ cabs,” and but few 
omnibuses to disturb the rest, and men walk in 
the road as safely as on the footpath. 

As you enter the Brill the market sounds are 
scarcely heard. But at each step the low hum 
grows gradually into the noisy shouting, until 
at last the different cries become distinct, and 
the hubbub, din, and confusion of a thousand 
voices bellowing at once again fill the air. 
The road and footpath are crowded, as on the 
over-night; the men are standing in groups, 
imojUng and talking; whilst the women run 
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marlmts is 3911, giving an aviage.Sf 105 to 
each marketf 


to and fro, some with the white round turnips 
showing out*of their filled aprons, others with 
cabbages under their arms, and*a piece of red 
meat dangling from their hands. Only a few of 
the shops are closed , but the butcher’s add the 
coal-shed are filled with customers, and froor I find it impossible to separate these two head- 


Havre ^id iCmjjsements or 
CogrEKMONSEU. 


the doorof tlie shut-up baker's, the women come mgs; for the habits of the co&ermonger are not 
streaming forth with bags of flour in their hands, domestic. Ilia bu$ li% is past in dj^Rirkets 
► while men sally from the halfpenny, ^barter's or the sjeet% and as his leisure »»devoted to 
smoothing their clean-sha>fed chins. Walnuts, me beer-shop, the dancing-room, or the theatre, 
blacking, apples, onions, braces, combs, turnips, eve must look forjiis habits to his demeanour at 
herrings, pent, and corn-flaster, are all beltowed* those places. «H#me has few attvcfions to a 
out at the same time. labourers and mechanics, man whosl life is a sfreet-life. Even those who 


still unshorn and undressed, Rang about withj 
their hands in th^lr pockets, Some with theiil 
pefc terriers under their»arms. The pavement is 
green with the refuse leaves of vegetables, and 
round a cabbage - barrow the women •stand 


are influenced by family ties and affections, 
prefer to “home"—indedtl that word is rarely 
mentioned among them — the eonversation, 
watinth, ancl merriment of the beer-ahop, where 
they (An take their ease among their “ mates.” 


turning over the bunches, as the man shouts,«j Excitement or amusement are indispensable to 
“Where you like, only a penny.” Boys are J ‘ ' 1 1 

running home with^he breakfast herring held 
in a piece of paper, and the side-pocket of 
the. apple-tnan’s stuff coat hangs down with 
the height of the halfpence stored within it 
Presently the tolling of the Jteighbouring church 
bells breaks forth. Thet! the bustle doubles 
itself, theories grow louder, the confusion 
greater. Women run about and push their way 
, through the throng, scolding the saunterers, for 
'in lmlf an hour tl*p market will close. In a 
little time the butcher puts u$ his shutters, and 
leaves the door still opey ; the policemen in their 
clean gloves come round and drive the street- 
sellers before them, and as the clock strikes 
eleven the market hnisnes, and the Sunday’s 
rest begias. 

The following is a list of the street-markets, 
and the number of costers usually attending :— 


uneducated men. ^Of beer-shops resorted to 
by costermoijgers, and principally supported by 
them, it is computed that there are 400 in 
London. # 

• Those who meet first in the beer-shop talk 
over the state of trade and of the markets, while * 
the later comers enter at once into what may 
be styled the serious business of the evening— 
amusement. * » 

Business topics are discussed in a most 
peculiar style. One man takes the pipe from 
his mouth and says, “ Bill made a aoogheno 
hit this morning." “ Jem,” says another, to 
a man just entering, “•you’ll stand a top o’ 
reeb?”* “On,” answers Jem, “I’ve had a 
trosseno tol, and have been doing dab.” For 
an explanation of what may be obscure in 
tliis dialogue, I must refer my readers to my 
remarks concerning the language of the class. 

« ^ any strangers are present, the conversation 

io 7 st *M father clothed in slang, so as to be 
Union-street, Borough 29 unintelligibfe even to the partially. initiated. 

.. . . The ev ij en t puzzlement of any ^listener is 

of course gratifying to the costermonger’s 
vanity, for he feels that he possesses a know¬ 
ledge peculiarly his own. 

Among the in-door amusements of the coster¬ 
monger is card-playing, at whicl^nany of them 
are adepts. The usual games are all-fours, all- 
fives, cribbage, and put Whist is known to a 
few, but is never played, being considered dull 
Aid slow. Of short whist they have not heard; 

“ but,” said one, whom I questioned on the 
subject, “ if it’s come into fashion, it’ll soon be 
among us.” The pj*y is usually for beer, but 
the game is rendered exciting by bets both 
ll-st. feVroad-V .jg LimehousT!" 4 .’ iTT! 88 among the players and the lookers-on. “I’ll back 
.Westminster/ Ratcliffe Highway . . 122 Jem.foivi yanepatine,” says one. “ Jack for a 

gen,” cnes another.* A penny is the lowe^f sum 
laid, and five shillings generally the highest, but 
a shilling is not often exceeded. “ We play fair 
among ourselves," *said a costermonger to me— 

" aye, fairer than the aristocrats—but we’ll take 
in anybody else." Where it is known that the 


MARKETS ON THE SURREY SIDE. 
New-cut, Lambeth 800 

Lam-beth-walk . . 104 

VValworth-road . . 22 

‘ itinberwell. 15 

Newington.45 

Kent-strfct, Borough 38 


Great Suttolk-street 
Black friars-road 


40 

58 


MARKETS ON THE MIDDLESEX SIDE. 


Brill and Chapel-st.,7 
Somers' Town . . j 
Camden Town 
llampstead-rd. and ) 
Totten ham-ct.-rd. - 
St. George’s Markejn 
Oxford-etreet . . J 
Marylebone . . 
Edgeware-road . . 
Crawford-street. . 
Knight! 

Pimlico 
Tothill-i 
♦ wuy t 
Drury-lane 
Cl are-street 
Exmouth-street and) 
Aylesbury-street, l 142 
Clerkenwell . . .j 


300 

50 

333 

177 

37 

78 

145 

46 

32 


150 

47 

46 

,.150 


Leather-lane. 

St. JohnVstreet . . . 
01d-streefc(St. Luke’R) 
Whltecross - street, > , 
Cripplegate ..../• 

Islington. 79 

City-road.49 

Shoreditch.100 

Bethnal-green .... 100 

Whitechapel.258 

Mile End. 105 

Commercial-rd. (East) 114 


Rosemary-lane . . 


8147 


We find, from the foregoing list of rttarkets, 
held in the various thoroughfares of the metro¬ 
polis, that there are 10 on the Surrey side and 
27 on the Middlesex side of the Thames. The 
total number of hucksters attending these 


landlord will not supply cards, ‘^a sporting 
coster” carries a pack or two with him. The 
cards flayed with have rarely been stamped- 
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they are generally dirty, and sqme^mes a^nost 
illegible, from* lpng handling and spilled beer. 
Some men will sit pati&itly for Impure at thesjn 
/fames, and they watffii the dt&ling found of the 
dingy cards intently, and without the attempt- 0 - 
common among politer gamesters—to appear 
indifU^ny though they healthejr losses well. r In 
a full rdHflffcof card-players, the groups are' *11 
shrouded in tobacco-smoke, and from #hem ajje 
heard constant sounds—according to the games 
they are engaged in—of “ l’fn low, and Ped’s? 
high ” “ 'Pip and me’s gamd;” f -“ fifteen four 

and a 11 ush of five.” I m&y remark it is curious 
that costermongers, ^ho can neither read nor 
write, and who have no knowledge of the multi¬ 
plication table, <ire skilful in all tlvu intricacies 
and calculations of cribbage. There is n(^ nflich 
quarrelling over the cards, unless strangers play 
with them, and then the costermongers all take 
part one with another, fairly or ifofairly. 

It has Seen said that there is a*close resem¬ 
blance between many of the characteristics of 
a #ery high class, socially, and a very low class. 

( Those who remember the disclosures on a trial 
a few years back, as to how men of rank and 
wealth passed their leisure in card-playing — 
many of their lives being, ont continued leisure 
-^can judge how far the analogy holds when the 
card-passion of the costermongers is described. 

“ Sluwr-hjiHputjny ” is another game played 
by their ; so is “ Three up.” Three halfpennies 
arc thrown up, and wtyen they fall all “ heads” 
or all “ tails,” it is a mark; and the /nan who 
gets the greatest number of marks out of a 
given amount—three, or five, or more—wins. 
“Three-up” is played fairly among the coster¬ 
mongers; out‘ia most frequently resorted to 
when strangers are present to ‘‘make a pitch,” 
—which is, in plain words, to cheat any stranger 
who is rash enough to bet upon them. “ Tins is 
the way, sir,” said an adept to me ; “ bless jou, I 
can make ftiem fall as l please. If I’m playing 
with Jo, and a stranger bets with Jo, why, of 
course, I make Jo win.” This adept illustrated 
h:s skill to me by throwing up three halfpennies, 
and, five times out of six, they fell upon the floor, 
whether he tltfew them nearly to the ceiling or 
merely to his shoulder, all heads or all tails. 
Tlw halfpence were the proper current coins— 
indeed, they were my own; and the result ,*’s 
gained by a peculiar position of the coins on the 
I in gets, and a peculiar jerk in the throwing. 
There was an amusing manifestation of the 
pride of art in the way in which my obliging 
informant displayed his skill. 

‘‘Skittles” is another favourite any*sement, 
and the costA-mongers claj-s themselves among 
the bfet players in London. The game is always 
for beer, but betting goes on. 

A fondness for “sparring” and “boxing” 
lingers among the rude members of some Masses 
of the working men, such as the tanners. With 
the great fnajority of the costermongers this 
fondness is still as dominant as it was among the 
“ higher classes,” when boxers were the*pets of 
princes and nobles. Tlu* sparring among the 


costers is not for money, hut for beer and “ a 
lark”—a convenient word covering much mis¬ 
chief. Two dlit of every ten landlords, whose 
houses are patronised by these lovers of “the 
art o t self-defence,” supply gloves. Some charge 
*ld. u night for their use; others only Id. The 
sparring seldom continues long, sometimes not 
above a .quarter of an hour; for the costermongers, 
though *xfcited for q while, weary of sports iir 
which they cannot personally participate, and in 
the beer-shops only two spar at a time, though 
fifty “or sixty may he {Aesent. The shortness of 
the duration of Jhis jA^time may be one reason 
fwhy it seldom leads to quarrelling. The stake 
• is usually a “ top of reeb,” and the winner is the 
man who gives the first' ‘ noeer;” a bloody ■‘.nose 
however is required to show that the blow was 
veritably a noser. The costermongers boast ol 
their skill in pugilism as well as at skittles. 

“ We arc all handy with our fists,” said one man, 
“and sue mutches, aye, a>?d more thau matches, 
for anybody but reg’lar boxers. YV^'ve stuck to 
the ring, too, and gone reg’lar to the fightj?, more 
than any other men.” 

“ Twopenny-hop\” are much resorted to by 
the costermongers, men and woim^i, boys and 
girls. At these dances decorum is sometimes, 
hut not often, violated. “ The women,” I was 
told by one man, “‘‘doesn’t show their necks a.. 
I’ve seen the ladies do in tfcem there pictures oi 
high life in the shop-winders, or on the stage. 
Their Suuday gowns, t which is their dancing 
gowns, ain’t made that way.” At these “ hops ” 
the clog-hornpipe ist often danced, and some¬ 
times a collection is made to ensure the per¬ 
formance of a first-rate professor of Aat dance; 
sometimes, artd more frequently, it is volunteered 
gratuitously, llic other dances are jigs, “ flash 
jigs”—hornpipes in fetters—a dance rendered 
popular by the success of the acted “Jack Shep¬ 
pard*—polkas, and country-dances, the* last- 
mentioned being generally demanded by the 
women. Waltzes are as yet unknown to them. 
Sometimes they do the “ pipe-dance.” • For this 
a number of tobacco-pipes, about a dozen, arc ' 
laid close together on the floor, and the dancer 
places the toe of his hoot between the different 
pipes, keeping time with the music. Two of the 
piyes are arranged as a cross, and the toe has to 
be inserted between each of 'the angles, without 
breaking them. The numben present at these 
“ hops” vary from 30 to 100 of both sexes, their 
ages being from 14 to 45, and the female sex 
being slightly predominant as to the proportion 
of those in attendance. At these “hops” there 
is nothing of the leisurely style of dancing—half 
a glide and half a skip—but vigorous, laborious 
capering. The hours are from half-past eight to 
twelve, sometimes to one or two in the morning, 
and never later than two, as tHe costermongers 
are eaj*ly risers. There is sometimes a good deal 
of drinking; some of the young girls being often I 
pressed to drink, and frequently yielding to, the j 
temptation. From ll. to 71. is spent in drink at c 
a hop ; the youngest men or lads present spend | 
the nnst, especially in that act of costermonger 
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politeness—treating the gals.” The music is 
always a fiddjp, sometimes with the addition of 
a harp and a cornopean. The bar^ is provided 
by the costermongers, to whom the assembly is 
confined ; but during the present and the.Jast 
year, when the costers’ earning/ liave been less J 
than the average, the landlord has provided the 1 
aarp, whenever that instrument has added to 
Jie charms of the fiddle. Of one use which 
these “hops” are put I ha«e given an Account, 
under the head of “ Marriage.” 

The other amusements of this class of,the 
community are the theaty^and the penny con¬ 
cert, and their visits are almost entirely confined 
to the galleries of tin* theatres on Jhe Surrey-side i 
—the Surrey, the Victoria, the Bower Saloon, T 
and'but less frequently) Astley’s. Three times 
a week is an average attendance at theatfe%and 
dances by the more prosperous costermongers. 
The most intelligent man I mpt with among 
them gave me the following account. He classes 
himself with the many, but his tastes are really 
those of an educated man:—“ Love and murder 
suits ik best, sir; but within these few years 1 
think there’s a great deal m^re liking for deep 
tragedies among us. They set men a thinking ; 
but then we All consider them too long. Of Ham¬ 
let we can make neither end nor side ; and nine 
out of ten of us—ay, far rnoje than that—would 
*fcke it to be confined to the ghost scenes, and the 
funeral, and the killing off at the last Macbeth 
would be better liked, if it was only the witches 
and the fighting. The ffigli words in a tragedy 
we call jaw-breakers, and say we can’t tumble 
lo that barrikin. We alvfliys stay to the last, 
because we’ve paid for it all, or very few costers 
would see a tragedy out if any money was re¬ 
turned to those leaving after two or three acts. 
We are fond of music. Nigger music was very 
much liked among us, but it’s stale now. Flash 
songs are liked, and sailors’ songs, and patriotic 
songs. Most costers—indeed, I can’t call to 
mind an exception—listen very quietly to songs 
that they don’t in the least understand. We 
have among us translations of the patriotic French 
songs. * Mourir pour la patrie’ fs^ery popular, 
and so is the ‘ Marseillaise.’ A song to take hold 
of us must have a good chorus.” “ They like 
something, sir, that is worth hearing,” said one of 
my informants, “ such as the ‘ Soldier’s Dream,* 

‘ The Dream of Napoleon,’ or ‘ I 'ad a dream— 
an ’appy dream.’ ” 

The songs in ridicule of Marshal Haynau, and 
in laudation of Barclay and Perkin's draymen, 
were and are very popular among the costers; 
but none are more popular than Paul Jones— 

** A noble commander, Paul Jones was his name.” 
Among them the chorus of “ Britons never shall 
be slaves,” is often rendered “ Britons always 
shall be slaves.” The most popular of all songs 
with the class, however, is “ Duck-legged Dick,” 
of which I give the first verse. • 

“ Duck-lepged Dick had a donkey, 

And his lush loved much for to swill, 

One day he got rather lumpy, 

And got sent seven days to the mill. 
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donkey was taken to tfee grrwn-yard, 

Jk fate which he « ever deserved.. 

Oh i it waf such a regular mean *ard. 

That alas! the poor yoke go# starved. 

% Oh ! bad can’t be prevented, 

Fortune she smiles or b/te frowns, 
b Re’s best off that’s contented, 

• To mix, sirs, the ups and tpe downs.” 

J'keir sport?, are %njoyed the morf^P they 
are dangerou^ and require both* ciilragc and 
ddicterity to succeed in them. They prefer, if 
apossing a bridge, climb over the parapet, and 
walk along on tfce^tone coping. Wheft a house 
is building? rows, of coster lads>wiJl climb up 
the long’ ladders, leading against the unslated 
roof, and then slide down‘again, each one rest¬ 
ing* on the other’s shoulders. A.peep show 
witba battik scene is sure of its Sostcj audience, 
and a Ihvourite pastime is fighting with cheap 
theatrical swords. They are, however, true to 
each other, ain^ shoq^d a coster, who is the hero 
*of his court, fall ill and go to a hogpital, the 
Whole of the inhabitants of his quarter will, visit 
him on the Sunday, and take him presented 
various article# so that “ he may live well.” 

Among the men, rat-killing is a favourite 
sport. They will enter an old stable, fasten the 
door and then turn out the rats. Or they will 
find out some unfrequented yard, and at nigfct 
time build up a pit with apple-case boards, and 
lighting up their lamps, enjoy the sport. 
Nearly every coster is fond of dog£ Some 
fancy them greatly, and are proud of making 
them fight. Jf when eut working, they see 
a handsome stray, whether he is a “toy” or 
“sporting” dog, they,whip him up—many of 
the class not being very particular whether the 
animals are stray or not. • 

Their dog fights are both cruel and frequent.* 
It is not uncommon to see a lad walking witli 
the trembling legs of a dog shivering under a 
bloody handkerchief, that covers the bitten and* 
wounded body of an animal that has been figur¬ 
ing at some “ match.” These fights take place 
on the sly— the tap-room or back-yard of a beer- 
shop, being generally chosen for the purpose. 
A few men arc* let into the secret, and they attend 
to bet upon the winner, the polity being care¬ 
fully kept from the spot. 

Pigeons are “ fancied*’ to a large extent, 
and are kept in lath cages on the roofs of th% 
houses. The lads look upon a visit to the Red- 
house, Battersea, where the pigeon-shooting 
takes place, as a great treat. They stand with¬ 
out the hoarding tha^ncloses the ground, and 
watch •for the wounded pigeons to fall, when a 
violent scramble takes place among them, etch 
bird being valued at 3d. or 4 d S<^ popular has 
this sport become, tfiat some boys take^logs 
with them trained to retrieve the birds, and two 
Lambeth costers attend regularly after thtir 
morning’s work with their gunB, to shcot those 
that escape the ‘ shots* within. 

A gooc^pugilist is looked up to with great admi¬ 
ration by the costers, and fighting is considered 
to be a necessary part of a boy’s education. 
Among them cowardice in any shape is despised 
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as being degrading and loathsome, indeed the 
man who wopld avo»d a fight, is touted *by the 
whole of the Gourt he. lives in. Hence it is 
important for a lad and e^en fc'giri co know 
how to “work their fists well*/—as expert 
boxing is called tunong them. If a coster man |i 
or woman is struck they; are obliged to fight 
WheflL* ouarj-el take* place between two Wys, 
a ring is termed, and tlie men ua^e ^hem on to 
have it out, for they hold tjiat it is a wrdhg 
thing to stop a battle, as it nauses bad blo&l 
for life; whereas, if the lad#,.fight it out they*) 
shake hands \md forget c all about it. t > Every¬ 
body practises fighting, and the man who has 
the largest and hardest muscle is spoken off 
in terms orf tjie highest commendation. It is 
often said in admiration of such a man< that 
“ he could muzzle half a dozen bobbins before 
breakfast” * ( 

To serve out a policeman is: the bravest act 
by wliiof' a costermonger can distinguish him¬ 
self, Some lads have been imprisoned upwards 

a dozen times for this offence ; and are con¬ 
sequently looked upon by thbir companions 
as martyrs. When they leave prison for such 
an act, a subscription is often got up for their 
benefit In their continual warfare with the 
force, they resemble many savage nations, from 
the cunning and treachery they use. The lads 
endeavour to .take the unsuspecting “ crusher ” j 
by surprise; and often crouch at the entrance of 
a court until a policeman passes, when a stone or 
a brick is hurled at hiift, and the youngster imme¬ 
diately disappears. Their love of refenge too, 
is extreme — their hatred being in no way 
mitigated by time ; they will wait for months, 
following a policeman who has ofTended or 

* wronged them, anxiously looking out for an 
opportunity of paying back the injury. One 
boy, I was told, vowed vengeance against a 

* member of the force, and for six 1 months never 
allowed the man to escape his notice. At 
length, one night, he saw the policeman in a 
row outside a public-house, and running into 
the crowd kicked him savagely, shouting at the 

same time: “Now, you b-, I’ve got you 

at last” l^hen the boy heard that his per¬ 
secutor was injured for life, his joy was very 
great, and he declared the twelvemonth’s impri¬ 
sonment he was sentenced to for the offence to 
be “ dirt cheap.” The whole of the court where 
the lad resided sympathized with the boy, and 
vowed to a man, that had he escaped, they 
would have subscribed t #ad or two of dry her¬ 
rings, to send him into the country until the 
affair had blown over, for he hajl shown himself 
a “ plucky one.” * . 

It is called u plucky ¥ to hear pain with¬ 
out complaining. To flinch from expected 
suffering is scorned, and he who does so is 
sneered at and told to wear a gown, as being 
more fit to be a woman. To shqw a disregard 
for pain, a lad, when without money, ydll say to 
his pal, " Give us a penny, and you may have 
a punch at ray nose.” They’ also delight in 
tattooing their chests and arms with anchors, 


and figures of different kinds. During the 
whole of this painful operation, the boy will not 
flinch, but laugh and joke with his admiring 
companions, as if perfectly at ease. 

t 

i Gambling of Costermongers. 

It would be difficult to find in the whole of thiB 
numerous class, a youngster who is not—what 
may be f sofely called—a desperate gambler. At 
the age of fourteen 4 f thi8 love of play first conies 
upon the lad, and from that time until he is tlikty 
or ^o, not a'Cimdayr parses but he is at his 
stand on the gambling 0 ground. Even if he has 
no money to st&ke, he will loll away the morn¬ 
ing looking on, and so boirow excitement from 
the successes of others. Every’ attempt riade 
by the police, to check this ruinous system, has 
been unavailing, and has rather given a gloss 
of daring courage to the sport, that tends to 
render it doubly attractive. 

If a costermonger has an hour to spare, his 
first thought is to gamble away the time. He 
does not care what he plays for, so long .as he 
can have a chance of winning something. 
Whilst waiting foi a market to open, his delight 
is to find out some pieman and to^s him for his 
stock, though, by so doing, he risk# bis market- 
money and only chance of living, to win that 
which he will give* away to the first friend ho 
meets. For the whole wqpk the boy will wora 
untiringly, spurred on by the thought of the 
money to be won oi^ the Sunday. Nothing 
will damp his ardour for gambling, the most 
continued ill-fortun^ making him even more 
reckless than if he were the luckiest man alive. 

Many a lad who had gone down to the gam¬ 
bling ground, with a good warm coat upon his 
back and his pocket well filled from the Satur¬ 
day night’s market, will leave it at evening 
penniless and coatless, having lost all his earn¬ 
ings, stock-money, and the better part of his 
clothing. Some of the boys, when desperate 
with “ bad luck,” borrow to the utmost limit of 
tlicir credit; then they mortgage their “ king’s- 
mau ” or necktie, and they will even change 
their cord trousers, if better than those of the 
winner, so as to have one more chance at the 
turn of fortune. The coldest winter’s day will 
not stop the Sunday’s gathering on the river¬ 
side, for the heat of play warms them in spite 
of the sharp wind blowing «jown the Thames. 
If the weather be wet, so that the half-pence 
stick to the ground, they find out some railway- 
arch or else a beer-shop, and having filled the 
tap-room with their numbers, they mul^e the 
table with handkerchiefs, and play secretly. 
When the game is very exciting, they will evdn 
forget their hunger, and continue to gamble 
until it is too dark to see, before they think of 
eating. One man told tie, that when he was 
working the races with lemonade, he had often 
seen'in the centre of a group, composed of cos¬ 
ters, thimble-riggers and showmen, as much as 
100/. on the ground at one time, in gold and 
silver. A friend of his, who had gone down in 
company with him, with a pony-truck of toys, 
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lost in less than an hour his earning, truck, tall 8trtpping«youths,*ii>the costers* cable-cord 
stock of goods, and great-coat Voying to have costume,—others, mere boyl, in^-a^s, from the 
his revenge next time, he took his boy on his pc^eries, wit^ jbeir clones stained with clay. 
bacK, and started off on the tramp to London, The*party was hidlaen frorif the river by the 
there to borrow sufficient money to bring down blrflc^ dredger-boats on the beach; and it was so 
a fresh lot of goods on the morrow, and then arranged, that should the alarnf be given, they 
gamble away his earnings as before. migta leap inter the ctml-barges, and hMg^until 

It is perfectly immaterial to the cost« with the^ntruder had retired. •S'Ated on JJme oars 
whom he plays, whether it^re a lad^npm the str#tched tfcroA two craft, was a mortar-stained 
Lambeth potteries, or a thief from t,H West- b^cklayer, keeping a look-out towards the river, 
minster slums. Very often, too, ,fh1> gamblers ^md acting as a sot? of umpire in all disputes, 
of one costermonger district, will visit those* of The two that wer£ tossing had^>e0n playing 
another, and work what is <?klled # “ a plant” in together since early morning; and it was easy 
this way. One of tjie visitors will go before to tell which was the looer, by the anxious-look- 
hand, and, joining a group of gamblers, qpm- ftng eye and compressed lip. He w|s quarrel- 
men^ tossing. When sufficient time has som^too; and if the crowd preyed upon him, 
elapsed to remove all suspicion of companion- he would jerk his elbow back savagefy, saying, 

ship, his mate will come up and commence bet- “ I wish to C-1 you’d stand,backer.” The 

ting on each of his pals’ throws with those stand- dinner, a short man, in a mud-stained canvas 
ing round, ffy a curious quickness of" hand, a jtocket, and a wdtk’s ^fcllow beard on ^is chin, 
coster can make the tofts tell favourably for his never spake if word beyond his “heads,” or 
wagering friend, who meets him after the play tails;” hut his cheeks were red, and the ^ipe 
is over the evening, and shares the spoil. ii^his mouth was unlit, though he puffed at it.* 

The spots generally chosen for the Sunday’s In their hands they each held a long row of 
sport are in secret places, lialf-hidden from the halfpence, extending to the wrist, and topped by 
eye of the pjysors, where a scout can.give quick shillings and half-crowns. Nearly every one 
notice of the approach of the police: in the round.had coppers Jh his hands, and bets were 
fields about King’s-cross, or near any unfinished made and taken as rapidly as they could b? 
tgilway buildings. The Mint,¥it* George’s-ficlds, spoken. “ I lost a sov. last night in less than 
Blackfriarx’-road, Bdlhn;tl-gre%n, and Maryle- no time,** said one man, who, with bis bunds in 
bone, are all favourite resorts. Between Lam- his pockets, was looking on; “nevermind—1 
beth and Chel|ha, the shingle on the left side of musn’t have no wenson. this week, and try 
the Thames, is spotted with small rings of lads, again ncj^ Sunday.” 

half-hidden behind the badges. One hoy (of The bey who was losing was adopting every 
the party) is always on the look out, and even means to “ bring hack his luck again.*’ Before 
if a stranger should advance, the cry is given of crying, he would toss up a h^Jfpenny three 
“ Namous ” or “ Kool Eslop.” Iflstantly the times, to see what he should call. At last, 
money is whipped-up and pocketed, and the with an oath, he pushed aside the boys round 
hoys stand chattering and laughing together, him, and shifted his place, to see what that 
It is never difficult for a coster to find out would do; it diad a good eflect, for he won toss 
wherf tire gambling parties arc, for he lias only after tos* in a curiously fortunate way, and then 
to stop the first lad he meets, and ask him it was strange to watch his mouth gradually 
where the “ erht pu ” or “ three up ” is going relax and his brows unknit. Ilis opponent was 
on. to discover their whereabouts. a little startled, and passing his lingers through 

If during the game a cry of “ Police*! ” should his dusty hair, said, with a stupid laugh, “ 'Well, 
be given by the looker-out, instanfly a rush at I never see the likes.” The betting also began 
the money is made by any one in tin* j^roup, the to shift. “ Sixpence Ned wins! ” fried three or 
rosters preferring that a stranger should have four; “Sixpence he loses!” answered another; 
the money rather than the policeman. There “Done!” and up went the halfpence. “ Half- 
is also a custom among them, *that the ruined a-yown Joe loses ! ”—“ Here you are,” answered 
player should he started again by a gift of 2d. Joe, but he lost again. “ I’ll try you a ‘ gen’” 
in every shilling lost, or, if the loss is heavy, a (shilling) sejd a eoster; “ And a 4 roufyenap’ ’* 
present of four or five shillings is made; neither (fourpence), added the ot^er. “ Say a 4 exes ’ ” 
is it considered at all dishonourable for the party (sixpence).—“ Done ! ** and the betting con- 
winuing to leave with the full bloom of success tinued, till the ground was spotted with silver 
upon him. and halfpence. • 

That the description of one of these Sunday “ TKat’s ten bob h^’s won. in fi\% minutes,” 
scenes might be more truthful, a visit was paid said Joe (the loser), looking round with a forced 

to a gambling-ring close to-. Although not smile; but Ned (the winner) never spake a 

twenty yards distant from the steam-boat pier, word, even when gave any change to his 
yet the little party was so concealed among the antagonist; and if he took a bet, he only nodded 
the coal-barges, that not a head could be seen, to the one that offered it, and threw down his 
The spot chosen was close to a small narrow money, ©nee, when he picked up mfrre than a 
Court, leading from the street to the water-side, sovereign from the ground, that he had won in 
and here the lad on the look-out was stationed, one throw, a washed sweep, with a black riin 
There were about thirty young fellows, «Bome round his neck, said, “ Tliere’s a hogt” but 
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there wasn't even a smile at tlje jgke. last 
Joe began tocfeel angry, and stamping lus foot 
till tile Water squirted f.p from the beach, cri^l, 
“ It's no use; fuck*3 set in^him—the'd muck a 
thousand I ” and so he shifted his ground, find 
betted all round fn the chance of better fortune 
attending the movement., He lost again, and 
some oSpbanteringwaid, “You’ll win the sll&e- 
rag, Joe,"'Waning that he would be c “ cracked 
up,” or ruined, if he continued. 

When,one o'clock struck, r » lad left, sayin§, 
he was “ going to get an inside Khing” (dinner). 
The sweep asked him what he was going to 
have. “ A two-and-^ialf^plat% and a ha’p’orth 
of smash” (a plate of soup and a ha’p’orth of 
mashed potftto^s), replied the lad, hounding into 
the court.* Nobody else seemed to care fa? his 
dinner, for all stayed to watch the gamblers. 

Every now and then some one would go up i 
the court to see if the dad wutcliing for the 
police whs keeping a good look, out ; but the 
boy^ever deserted his post, for fear of losing 
1*3 threepence. If he had, stich is the wish to 
protect the players feit by every lad, that evSi 
whilst at dinner, one of them, if he saw a police¬ 
man pass, would spring up and rush to the 
gambling ring to give notice 
v When the tail youth, “ Ned,” had won nearly 
all the silver of the group, He suddenly jerked 
his gains into his coat-pocket, and saying, “ I’ve 
done,” walked off, and was out of sight in an 
instant The surprise of the loser and all 
around was extreme. ' They looked at the court 
where he had* disappeared, then at oni'pnother, 
and at last burst out into one expression of 
disgust “ There’s a BCurf!” said onei “He’s 
a regular sea®,” cried another) and a coster 
declared that he was “ a trosseno, and no mis¬ 
take.” For although it is lieM to he fair for 
the winner to go whenever he wisjies, yet such 
conduct is never relished by the losers. 

It was then determined that “ they would 
have him to rights” the next time he came to 
gamble t for every one would set at him, and 
win his money, and then “ turn up," as he had 
done. 1 

The party, was then broken up, the players 
separating to wait for the new-comers that would 
be sure to pour in after dinner. 

“ Vic. Gallery.” ” 

On a good attractive night, the rush of costers 
to the threepenny gallery of the Coburg (better, 
known as “ the Vic peculiar and almost 
awful. * 

'The long zig-zag staircase that leads to the 
ay box is crowded to suffocation at least an 
out before tie theatre if opened) but, on the 
occasion of a piece with a good mufder in it, 
the crowd will frequently collect as early as 
three o’clock in the aftebnoon. Lads stand 
upon the broad wooden bannisters about 50 feet 
from the ground, and jump on eaqh others’ 
backs, or adopt any expedient they can think of 
to obtain a good place. 

The walls of the well-staircase having a 


remarkably fine echo, and the wooden floor of 
the steps serving as a sounding hoard, the 
shouting, wlflstling, and quarrelling of the 
impatient young costers is increased tenfold. 
If, tta sometimes happens, a song with a chorus 
"is started, the ears positively ache with the din,* 
and when the chant has finished it seems as 
though a sudden silence had fallen on the 
people.' . So the centre of the road, and all round 
the door, the mob ’is in a ferment of excite¬ 
ment, and lie sooner is the money-taker at his 
post than the’most frightful rush takes place, 
every one heaving witlf his shoulder at the back 
of the person immediately in front of him. 
The jrirls shridic, men shout, and a nervous fear 
is felt lest the massive staircase should faf'l in 
with the weight of the throng, as it lately did 
witH the most terrible results. If a hat 
tumbles from the top of the staircase, a hundred 
hands snatch at it as it descends. When it is 
caught a voice roars, abpve the tumult, “ All 
right, Bill, I’ve got it”—for they all seem to 
know one another—“ Keep us a pitch and I’ll 
bring it.” 

To any one unfifccustomed to he pressed flat 
it would bq impossible to enter *wf,th the mob. 
To see the sight in the gallery it ”s better to 
wait until the first piece is over. The barn- 
sandwich men and -pi<r-trotter women will give 
you notice whcn ( the time h come, for with the 
first clatter of the descending footsteps they 
commence their cries. • 

There are few grown-up men That go to the 
“Vic” gallery. T(ie generality of the visitors 
are lads from about twelve to three-and-twenty, 
and though a few black-faced sweeps or whitey- 
brown dustmen may be among the throng, the 
gallery audience consists mainly of costermon¬ 
gers. Young girls, too, are very plentiful, only 
one-third of whom now take their babies, owing 
to the new regulation of charging half-price for 
infants, * At the foot of the staircase stands a 
group of boys begging for the return checks, 
which they sell again for ljd. or Id., according 
to the lateness of the hour. 

At each step up the well-staircase the warmth 
and stench increase, until by the time one 
reaches the gallery doorway,' a furnace-heat 
rushes out through the entrance that seems to 
force you bankw&rds, whilst the odour positively 
prevents respiration. The mab on the landing, 
standing on tiptoe and closely wedged together, 
resists any civil attempt at gaming a glimpse of 
the stage, and yet a coster lad will rush up, 
elbow his way into the crowd, then jump up on 
to the shoulders of those before him, and sud¬ 
denly disappear ftito the body of the gallery. 

The gallery at “ the Vic ” is one of the 
largest in London. It will hold from 15()0 to 
2000 people, and rune back to so great a 
distance, that the end of it is lost in shadow, 
excejfting where the little gas-jets, against the 
wall, light up the two or three faces around 
them. When the gallery is well packed, it is 
usual to see piles of boys on each others 
shoulders at the back, while on the partition 
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boards, dividing off the slips, lads will pitch 
themselves, deSpite the spikes. 

As you look np the vast slanting mass of 
heads from the upper boxes, each one appears 
on the move. The huge black heap, dotted 
with faces, and spotted with white shirt sleeves, 
almost pains the eye to look at, and should a 
clapping of hands commence, the twinkling 
nearly blinds you. It is tlje fashion •sjjth the 
mob to take off their coats j and the cropr-braces 
on the backs of some, and the bmri' t 'snoulders 
peeping out of the ragged*Bhirtsi>i others, ftre 
the only variety to be fotukl. pie bonnets of 
the “ ladies ” are hung over the iron railing in 
front, their numbers’nearly liidirife the panels, 
and #ne of the amusements of the lads in the 
back seats consists in pitching orange peel or 
nutshells into them, a good aim being rewarded 
with a shout of laughter. 

When the orchestra begins playing, before 
“the gods” have sett]pd into their-seats, it is 
impossible to hear a note of music. The 
puffed-out cheeks of the trumpeters, and the 
raised drumsticks tell you that the overture has 
commenced, but no tune is ft be heard. An 
occasional burst of the full band being caught 
by gushes, as if a high wind were raging. 
Recognitions take place every moment, and 
‘‘.Bill Smith ” is called to in*a loud voice from 
one side, and a shout sin answer from the other 
asks “What’s up?” Or family secrets are 
revealed, and “ Bob TriUer ” is asked where 
“ Sal ” is, and replies amid a roar of laughter, 
that she is “ a-larning the jgrnanney.” 

By-and-by a youngster, who has come in late, 
jumps up over the shoulders at the door, and 
doubling himself into a ball, rolls* down over 
the heads in front, leaving a trail of commotion 
for each one as he passes aims a blow at the 
fellow. Presently a tight is sure to begin, and 
j., then every one-rises from his seat whistling and 
shouting; three or four pairs of arms fall-to, 
the audience waving their hands till the moving 
mass seems like microscopic eels in paste. But 
the commotion ceases suddenly on the rising of 
the curtain, and then the cries of* 1 Silent ! ” 

1 Ord-a-a-r 1 ’ “ Ord-a-a-r I ” make more noise 
than ever. % 

The “Vic" gallery is not to be moved by 
touching sentiment They prefer vigorous exer¬ 
cise to any emotional speech. “ The Child of the 
Storm's” declaration that she would share her 
father’s “death or imprisonment as her duty,” 
had no effect at all, compared with the split in 
the hornpipe. The shrill whistling and brayvos 
that followed the tar’s performance showed how 
highly it was relished, and one “god” went so 
far as to ask “how it was done.” The comic 
actOT kicking a dozen Polish peasants was 
encored, but the grand banquet of the Czar 
of all the Russias only produced merrijpent, 
and a request that he would “give them a 
bit" was made directly the Emperor took the 
willow-pattemetj plate in his hand. All affect¬ 
ing situations were sure to be interrupted by 
cries of “ orda-a-r; ” and the lady begging 


for hem fathej’s life .was told to “ speak up 
old gal;’.’ though when the liermine of the 
nmestie dream* ” ^as thdty call it) told 
~eneral df all fie Cossack forces “not to 
fool," the uproar of approbation grew 
ir than ever,—and when jhe lady turned 
up her swan’%down # cuffs, and seizing, four 
RuftJan soldiers shook them succesezfcly by 
thncollar,*hemthe enthusiasm knew m bounds, 
and the cries of “ Jiray-vo Vincent! Go it my 
'.tflip 1 ” resoundodjfrom every throat , 

’ Altogether tk# gallery audience d« not seem 
to he of a gentle nature. One jSoor little lad 
homed out in a crying.tong, “ that he couldn’t 
ee,” and instantly a dozen voices demanded 
“ that he shoqjd be thrown over.”, * 

Wfclg the pieces are going on, btSD TOp flat 
bottles are frequently raised to the mouth, and 
between the acts a man with a tin can, glitter¬ 
ing in the gift-ligh*, goes round crying,- 
“ Port-a-a-a-ri who's for port-a-a-aft.” As 
the heat increased the faces grew bright red, 
every bonnet was taken off, and ladies couM 
b(? seen wiping the perspiration from their 
cheeks with the play-bills. 

No delay between the pieces will be allowed, 
and should the interval appear too long, some 
one will shout out—referring to the curtain—* 
“Pull up that there winder blind!” or they 
will call to the orchestra, saying, “No* then 
you catgut-scrapers! Let’s have a lja’purth 
of liveliness.” Neither wjll they suffer a play 
to proceed until they have a good view of the 
stage, ana “Higher the blue,” is constantly 
shouted, when the skj^s too low, or “Light 
up the moon,” when the transparency is rather 
dim. * 

The dances and comic songs, between the 
pieces, are liked better than any 1 aing else. A 
highland ding is certain to be repeated, and a 
stamping of l'eet will accompany the tune, and 
a shrill whistling, keep time through the entire 
performance. 

But the grand hit of the evening is always 
when a song is sung to which the entire gallery 
can join in chorus. Then I deep silence pre¬ 
vails all through the stanzas. *Should any 
burst in before his time, a shout of “ orda-a-r ” 
is raised, and the intruder put down by a 
thqpsand indignant cries. At the proper time, 
however, the throats of the mob burst forth in 
all their strength. The most deafening noise 
breaks out suddenly, while the cat-calls keep 
up the tune, and an ftflitstion of a dozen Mr. 
Punched squeak out the words. Some actjrs 
at the minor theatres make a great point of 
this, add in the bill upon the nightof my visit, 
under the title of *’ There's a good %me 
coming, boys," there was printed, “ assisted 
by the most numerous and effective chorus in 
the metropolis—” meaning the whole of the 
gallery. The singer himself started the mob, 
saying, ‘Wow then, the Exeter JIalh touch if 
you please gentlemen,” and beat time with 
his hand, parodying M. Jullien with his baton. 
An “angcore" on such occasions is alwavf 
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demanded, end, despite *a few c murmfirs of tobacco, which they account a necessary of life, 
“ change ft t *>' Burfc-legged Dick,’ ” invariably pays 3s. per lb. dutv. 

insisted on. 1 i • ‘ r- As regards the police, the hatred of a coster- 

' 3 *' A monger to a “peeler” is intense, and with their 

The Politics of Costermongers.—!, , I opinion of the police, all the more ignorant unite 

’ (Policemen. ' “that of the governing power. “ Can you wonder 

The notion of the police i*so intimately blended at it, sir,” said a costermonger to me, “that 1 
with wihN may be colled the politics of hhe hate the police ? They drive us about, we must 
costermongers that I give them together. . move 6a,< we can’t stand here, and we can’t pitch 
The politics of these people are detailed iri^a there. But if we’re cracked up, that is if we’re 
few words—they are neariy Chartists. “You forced to go'oto the Union (I’ve known it both at 
might say.'oij.” remarked orftSf my.infojmants,’ Cldrkenwell and the (Sty of London workhouses,) 
“ that they all' were Chartists, but as its better why the parishgiveS’u's money to buy a barrow, 
you should rather bq under than over the maik, or a shallow, or to hire them, and leave the 
say nearly all.” Their ignorance, and their house and start for ourselves: and what’s the 
being imptflsiwe, makes them a dangerous class, use of that, if the police won’t let us sell our 
I jeweoeStired that in every district wberl the goods 1—Which is right, the parish or the 
costermongers are congregated, one or two of the police f ” 

body, more intelligent than the others, have To thwart the police in any measure the 
great influence over thcM; and these leading costermongers Teadily aid one another. One 
men are'all Chartists, and being industrious and very common procedure - if the policeman has 
not unprosperous persons, their pecuniary and Beized a barrow, is to whip oil'a wheel, while the 
intellectual superiority cause them to be re- officers have gone for assistance; for a large and 
garded as oracles. One of these men said 'to loaded barrow requires two men to convey it to 
me: “ The costers think that working-men know the green-yard. This is done with great dex- 
best, and so they have confidence in us. I like terity; and the next step is to dispose of the stock 
to make men discontented, and I will make them to any passing costers, or to any “ standing” in 
•discontented while the present system continues, the neighbourhood, and it is honestly accounted 
because it’s all for the middle and the moneyed for. The policemen, on their return, find an 
classes, ami nothing, in the way of rights, for the empty, and unwheeiable barrow, which they must 
poor, people fancy when all’s quid that all’s carry off by main strength, amid the jeers of the 
stagnating. Propagapdism is going on for all populace. 

that. It’s when all’s quiet that the seed’s a lam assured that in case of a political riot 
growing. Republicans and Socialists are press- every “coster" wou’d seize his policeman, 
iug their doctrines.” • 

The costermongers have very vague notions Marriage and Concurinage of 

of an aristocracy i they call the more prosperous « Costermongers. 

of their own body “ aristocrats.” Their notions Only one-tenth—at the outside one-tenth—of 
of an aristoci cy of birth of wealth seem to be the couples living together and carrying on the 
formed on their opinion of the rich, or reputed costermongering trade, are married. In Clerk- 
rich salesmen with whom they deal; and the enwell parish, however, where the number of 

result is anything but favourable to the no- ■married couples is about a fifth of the whole, 

bility. this difference is easily accounted for, as in 

Concerning free-trade, nothing, I am told, Advent and Easter the incumbent of that parish 
can check the costermongers’ fervour for a cheap marries poor couples without a fee. Of the rights 
loaf. A Chartist dostermonger told me that he of “jegitimdte” or “ illegitimate” children the 
knew numbefs of costers who were keen Chartists costermongers understand nothing, and account 
without understanding anything about the six it a mere waste of money and time to go through 
points. the ceremony of wedlock when a pair can live 

The costermongers frequently attend political together, and be quite as well regarded by their 
meetings, going there in bodies of from six to fellows, without it The married women associ- 
twelve. Some of them, I learned, could not ate with the unmarried mothers of families with- 
understand why Chartist leaders exhorted them out the slightest scruple. There is no honour 
to peace and quietness, fi'lien they might as well attached to the marriage slate, and no shame to 
fight it out with the police at once. The costers concubinage. Neither are the unmarried women 
boast, moreover, that they stick more together less faithful to their “partners” than the mat¬ 
in any “row” than any other class. It Is con- ried; but I understand that, of the two classes, 
sidufed by them a reflection on the character the unmarried betray the most jealousy, 
of the thieves that they are seldom true to one As regards the fidelity of these women I was 

another. assured that, “ in anything like good times,” 

It is a matter of marvel to many of this class they were rigidly faithful to them husbands or 
that people can live without working. The paramours; but that, in the worst pinch ot 
ignorant Aostgrs have no knowledge tot "pro- poverty, a departure from this fidelity—if it pro- 

a ," or “income,” and conclude that the non- vided a few meals or a fire—was not considered 
ere all live out of the taxes. Of the taxes at all heinous. An old costermonger,, who had 


generally they judge from their knowledge that been,mixed up with other callings, and whost 
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prejudices were certainly not in favour of his 
present trade,^said to me, “ What I call the work¬ 
ing girls, sir, are as industrious afld as faithful 
a set as can weU be. I’-m satisfied that they’re 
more faithful to their mates than other *jx>or 
working women. I never knew one of these work-* 
ing girls do wrong that way. They ’re strong, 
hearty, healthy girls, and keep clean # rooms. 
Why, there’s numbers of men leave tbeif stock- 
money with their women, jvfst taking ojfc two or 
three shillings to gamble with arv^' get drunk 
upon. They sometimes take a li&ie drop thtim- 
selves, the women do, aftcb get beaten by their 
husbands for it, and hardest beaten if the man’s 
drunk himself They’re sometftnes beaten for 
othar things too, or for nothing at all. But they 
seem to like the men better for their beating 
them. I never could make that out.” Not¬ 
withstanding tliis fidelity, it appears that the 
“ larking and joking” of the young, and some¬ 
times of the middle-aged people, among them¬ 
selves, is anything but delicate. The unmarried 
separate as seldom as the married. The fidelity 
characterizing the women does not belong to 
the men. • 

The dan ring-rooms are the pllces where 
matches ar# made up. There the boys go to 
look out for “mates,” and sometimes a match is 
struck up the first night of meeting, and the 
couple live togethe% forthwith The girls at 
these dances are all the daughters .of coster¬ 
mongers, or of persons^ pursuing some other 
course of street life. Unions take place when 
the lad is but 14. Two or Jhree out of 100 have 
their female helpmates at that early nge; hut 
the female is generally a couple of years older 
than her partner. Nearly all the costermongers 
form such alliances as 1 have described, when 
both parties are under twenty. One reason why 
these alliances are contracted at early ages is, 
that<wrhen a boy has assisted his father, or any 
one engaging him, in the business of a coster¬ 
monger, he knows that he can borrow money, 
and hire a shallow or a barrow—or he may have 
saved 5s .—“ and then if the father vexes him or 
snubs him,*’ said one of my informants, “he’ll 
v tell his father to go to h—1, and he and his gal 
;will start on their own account” 

Most of the costermongers have numerous 
families, but not those who contraqt alliances 
very young. The women continue working down 
to the day of their confinement. 

“Chance children,” as they are called, or 
children unrecognised by any father, are rare 
among the young women of the costermongers. 

Religion op Costermongers. 

An intelligent and trustworthy man, until very 
recently actively engaged in costermongering, 
computed that not 8 in 100 costermongers had 
ever been in the interior of & church, or any 
place of worship, or knew what was meAt-by 
Christianity. The same person gave me tlie fol¬ 
lowing account, which was confirmed by others: 

* “ The costers have no religion at all, and very 
little notion, or none at all, of what religjpn or 


a future state is. # Of.all things they hate tracts. 
They hate th*n because the«penpl<*Ieaving then 
never give them an^hing, and at they can’t read 
tl^ tract—ntft*one 4n forty-®they’re vexed to be 
bqtlered with it And really what is the use ol 
1 grraig people reading before you’ve taught them 
to read? Nqjv, they respect the Cityilission- 
arifcf, because they ceqfl to them-rrfSrfft the 
costers v£ll listen to reading when sftiey don’t 
understand it—aiyl because they visit the sick, 
Ad sometimes pme oranges and sucl^ like to 
them and the children. I’ve kngwn a Citv 
Missionary buy a shy ling’s wertfh of oranges 
. of a «coster, and give them away to the* sick 
^and the children—most of them belonging to 
the costermongers—down the <jpurt, and that 
maA him respected there. I thinly jhfl^City 
Missionaries have done good. But I’m'satisfied 
(•that if the costers had to profess themselves 
t some religion toamorrow, they would all 
ecome Rom^n Catholics, every one «bf them. 
This is the reason:—London costers live very 
often in the same courts and streets as the p.*t 
Irish, and if the Irish are sick, be sure .nere 
comes to them the priest, the Sisters of Charity 
— they are good women—and some other 
ladies. Many a <nan that's not a Catholic, 
has rotted and died without any good person 
near him. Why, I lived a good while in 
Lambeth, and there wasn’t one costetyin 100, 
I’m satisfied, knew so much as 'the rector’s 
name,—though Mr. Dalton’8 a very good man. 
But the reason I was telling you of, sir, is that 
the cost As reckon that religion’s the best that 
gives the most in charity, and they think the 
Catholics do this. I’m not a Catholic myself, but 
I believe every word of the Bible, and have the 
greater belief that it’s the word of God because 
it teaches democracy. The Irish in the courts 
get sadly chaffed *by the others about their? 
priests,—butThey’ll die for the priest. Religion 
is a regular puzzle to the costers. They see 
people come out of church and chapel, and as 
they’re mostly well dressed, and there’s very few 
of their own sort among the church-goers, the 
costers somehow mix up Being religious with 
being respectable, and so they ha^t a queer sort 
of feeling about it It’s a mystery to them. It’s 
shocking when you come to think of it They’ll 
listen to any preacher that goetf among them; 
aiftl then a few will say — I’ve heard it often 
—* A b—y fool, why don’t he let people go to 
h-11 their own way ? ’ There’s another thing 
that makes the costtft think so well of the 
Catholtes. If a Catholic coster^-there’s only 
very few of tham—is ‘cracked up’ (pennileft), 
he’B often started again, and the # others have 
a notion that it’s tlftough some chapel-Amd. 

I don’t know whether so or not, but I know 
the cvacked-up men are alerted again, if they’re 
Catholics. It’s still fhe strainer that the regular 
costermongers, who are nearly *all Londoners, 
should bave such respect for t^ Itomau 
Catholics, when they have such a hatred of the 
Irish, whom they look upon as intruders and 
tmderminers.”—“ If a missionary came nmong 
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us with plenty of inoney,” said another/coster¬ 
monger, “ha might make us alf"Christians or 
Turks, or an} thing (he liked.” Neither t]ie 
Latter-day Saints, nor any anfiiar sect, h-ve 
made converts among the costermongers. L , 

. Of the Uneducated State of 
^ CoSTERMtJW oEitsr *4 


can’t say whereabouts it lays. I believe H’s 
in the hands of the Billingsgate salesmen—at of 
it? I’ve hfiard of shipwrecks at sea, caused 
by drownding, in course. I never heard that 
the'Prince of Naples was ever at sea. I like 
^to talk about him, he was such a customer when 
he lived near here.” (Here he repeated his 
account of the supply of peaches to his Royal 

... was in France, no, sir, 

the way. Do you think 
ire ? I never was in 
What’s, it like ? Bona- 

instances. (fnc following statement, however, parte? 0, yes; I'm'heard of him. He was 
from one. of the body, is no more to be taken as at Waterloo. I didn't know he'd been alive 
representing the ignorance of the class gene-a now and in Fiance, as you ask me about him. 
rally, thaiF a^e the clear and discriminating I don’t think you’re larking, sir. Efid I'hear 
accnuntiuJ received from intelligent caster- of the French taking possession of Naples, 


I have stated elsewhere, that only aljput one in Highiiessi) “ I never 
ten of the regular costermongers is able to rekd. never. ’’J don’t know t 
The - - ■ - ■ 

women 


want of education amettg both men and J I could ttbiihetter there ? 
sen is deplorable, and lotestfedit in several 0 ! thtf Republic’there.• Wh 


acccuuitsjJ received from intelligent 
memgers to be taken as representing the intelli 
gence of the hody. 

The man with whom 5 conversed, and front 
whom I leceived the following statement, seemed 
about thirty. He was certainly not ill-looking, 
nett with a heavy cast of countenance, his light 
blue eyes having little expression. His state¬ 
ments, or opinions, I need hardly explain, were 
given both spontaneously in the course of con¬ 
versation, and in answer tg my questions. I 
give them almost verbatim, omitting oaths and 
slang; 

" W$ll, times is bad, sir,” he said, “but it’s 
a deadish tiine. I don’t do so well at present 
as in middlish times, I think. When I served 
the Prince of Naples, not far from here (I 
presume that he alluded to the Prince of 
Capua), I did better and times was better. 
That was five years ago, but I can’t say to 
a year or two!- He was a good customer, and. 
was wery fond of peaches. I used to sell them 
Ao him, at 12s. the plasket when they was 
new. The plasket held a%ozen,,and cost me 
6s. at Covent-garden—more sometimes; but I 
didn’t charge him more when they did. His 
footman was a black man, and a ignorant man 
quite, and his housekeeper was a English¬ 
woman. He was the Prince o’ Naples, was my 
customer; but I don*i.know what he was like, for 
'I never saw feitn. I’ve heard that he was the 
brother of the king of Naples. I can’t say 
where Naples is, but if you was to ask at 
Euston-square, they’ll tell you the fare there and 
the time to go it in. It may be in France lor 
anything I know may Naples, or in Ireland. 
Why don’t you ask at the square? I went 
to Croydon once *by and slept all the 

wav without stirring, and so you Slay to 
Naples for anything I know. <1 never heard 
of the Pops being a neighbour of the King of 
Naples. Do you mean# living next door to 
him ? But I don't kqrfw notlfkig of the King 


and? Bonaparte making his brother-in-law 
king ? Well, I didn't, but it may be true, 
because I served the Prince of Naples, what 
was the brother of the Iring. I never heard 
whether the Prince was the king’s older brother 
or his younger. I wish he may turn out his 
older if there’s property coming to him, as the 
oldest has the first l 'turn; at least so I’ve heard— 
first come, urst served. I’ve worked the streets 
and the courts at all times. I’ve worked them by 
moonlight, but you couldn’t see the moonlight 
where it was busy. I can’t say how far the i 
moon’s off us. It’s nothing to me, hut I’ve 
seen it -a good bit higher than St. Paul’s. I 
don’t know nothing ebout the sun. Why dc 
you ask? It must be nearer than the moon 
for it’s warmer,—ayd if they’re both fire, that 
shows it. It’s like the tap-room grate and that 
hit of a gas-light; to compare the two is. 
What whs St Paul’s that the moon was above ? 
A church, sir; so I’ve heard. I never was in 
a church. O, yes, I’ve heard of God; he 
made heaven and earth; I never lyiard of his 
making the sea; that’s another thing, and you 
can best learn about that at Billingsgate. (He 
seemed to think that the sea was an appur- 
tenaneeof Billingsgate.) Jesus Christ? Yes. 
I’ve heard of him. Our Redeemer? Well, 

I only wish ’I could redeem my Sunday togs’ 
from my uncle’s.” 

Another cqstermonger, in answer to inquiries, 
said: “ I ’spose you think us ’riginal coves that 
you ask. We’re not like Methusalem, or some 
such Rweil’s name, (I presume that Mai thus was 
meant) as wanted to murder children afore 
they was bora, as I once heerd lectured 
about—we’re nothing like that” 

Another on being questioned, and on being 
told that the information was wanted for the 
press, replied: “ The press ? I ’ll have nothing 
to say to it We are oppressed enough already.” 

That a class numbering 30,000 should be per- 


of Naples, only the plaice. I don’t know what nutted to remain in a state of almost brutish 
the Pope is. Is .he any trade ? It’s nothing ignorance is a national disgrace. If the London 
to me, when hohfno customer of mine. I have costers belong especially to the “ dangerous 
nothing tpfJiay about nobody thatc ain’t no classes,” the danger of such-a body is assuredly 
customer*. My crabs is caught in the aea, in an evil of our own creation; for the gratitude of,, 
course. I gets them at Billingsgate. I never the poor creatures to any one who seeks to give 
saw the aea, but it’s salt-water, I know. I j them the least knowledge is almost pathetic. 
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Lanquaoe efr Costermongers. 

The * H P tT language of the costefmongers is not 
very remarkable for originality of construction ; 
it possesses no humour: but they boast that it 
is known only to themselves; it is far beyond tte 
Irish, they say, and puzzles the Jews. The rout 
of the costermonger tongue, so to speak, js to give 
the words spelt backward, or rather (>r«nounced 


JJuIJ-CotUrr,- 


Sovereign. 




ge ? 

JZwif-gerf* . 

’'latch-ynofk 


^}« "* Ia tf- s overeigiL 


Crown. 

Half-crown. 


The cbstymon^rs still farther jjpnpttCTte 
tfcffir slang by a mode gf multipiicatuAi. They 
thus say # “ Brth Ewif-gens” or 3 tinfes 5s., which 



costernymger said 

graphy for the first time. With this baclfwartf | to me: “Tiietriuh caift tumble t* it anyhow ; 
pronunciation, whichis'vary arbitrary, are mixed the Jews can tumble better,*uut we’re their 
words reducible to no rule and^eldom referable masters. Some of the young salesmen at Bil- 
1o any origin, thift complicatfog the mystery lingsgate understand us,—but only at liillings- 
ofathis unwritten tongue ; while any syllable is gate; and they think they’re upcofnmon clever, 
added to a proper slang word, at the discretion hi* they’reWiot quite up to the mark » , ffib»y lice 
of the speaker. • don’t" nderstand us at all. It would be a pity 

Slang is acquired very rapidly, and some cos¬ 
termongers will converse in it by the hour. The ^ 
women use it spa^ngly ; the girls more than 


the women ; the men more than the ; and 

the boys most of all. The most ignorant of all 
these*classes deal most in slang and boast of 
their cleverness and proficifrcy in it In their 
conversations among themselves, the follow¬ 
ing are iiftrariably the terms used in money 
matters. A rude back-spelling may generally 
.be traced: • 

Flatcli . . % . Halfpenny. 


if they did.” 

I give a few moreiphraaes: 

A doogherfb or dab- 
heno ? 

A regular trosseno. 

On . 

Say 

Tumble to yourbar- 
rikin 

Top o’ reeb 
Doing dab 




/ Is it a good or bad 
\ market ? 

A regular bad am 
No. • 

Yes. 

Undlrstand you. 

Pot of beer. 

Doing badly. 


Yenep 

Owt-yencp 

Erth-yenep 

Rouf-yenep 

Ewif-ye.nep 

Exis-yenep . 

Ncves-yenep 

Teaich-yenep 

EniAe-yenvp 

Nct-yen&p 


. Penny. 

• Twopence. 

. Threepence. 
. JFourpence. 

. Fivepcnee. 

. Sixpence. 

. Sevenprtice. 
. Eightpencc. 
. Ninepence. 
Tenpencc. 


Leven .Elevenpence. 

Gen .Twelvepence. 

Yenep-Jlatch . . . Three half-pence. 

and so on through the penny-halfpennies. 

It was explained to me by a tsostermonger, 
who had introduced some new words into the 
slang, that “ leven ” was allowed so closely to 
resemble the proper word, becausl elevenpence 
was almost an unknown sum to costermongers, 
the transition—weights and measures notwith¬ 
standing—being immediate from lOrf. to Is. 

• “Gen” is a shilling and the numismatic 
sequence is pursued with the gens, as regards 
shillings, as with the " yeneps ” as regards 
pence. The blending of the two is also accord¬ 
ing to the same system asOwt-gen, teaich- 
yenep ” two-and-eightpence. TTte exception to 
the uniformity of the u gen ” enumeration is 
in the sum of 8s., which instead of “ teaich- 
gen ” is “ teaich-guy a deviation with ample 
precedents in all civilised tongues. * 

As regards the larger coins the translation 
into slang is not reducible into rule. The fol¬ 
lowing are the costermonger coins of the higher 
val ue; 


Cool him .Look at .hint? 

.The latter phrase is .used when onfe coster¬ 
monger^ warns another of the approach of a 
policeman “ who might order him to move on, 
or be otherwise unpleasant.” “Cool” (look) 
is exclaimed, or “ Cool him (look at him). 
One costermonger told me as a great joke that a 
very stout policeman, who Was then new to the 
duty, was when in a violent state of perspiration, 
much offended by a costermonger saying “ Cool 
him.” 


Cool the esclop . . 

Cool the namesclop . 

Cool ta the dillo nemo 


Look at the police. 

/ Look at the police- 
\ man. 

•f Look at the old 
\ wgpian; 

said of any woman, young or old, who, 
according to costermonger notions, is “ giving 
lwrself airs.” 

This language seems confined, in its general 
use, to the imipediate objects of the coster¬ 
monger’s care; but among the more acute 
members of the fraternity, greatly extended, 
and is capable # of indefinite extension. • 

The costermongers oaths, I rrjay conclude, 
are all in the vernacular ; nor are any of the 
common saluteB, sucims “ How d’you do V* or 
“Good-night” knownH^heir slang. 

Kennetseena .... Sinking -J 
(applied principally to the qufffhy^nf fish.) 

Flatchikanurd . . Half-d 

Flash it ... . . Show it; 

(in cases of bargains offered.) 

Or dnog .No good. 
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Croat chap ... A tlu"e£ ( 
Shoufulla . i . Bad money; # 
(seldom in the lf.mds of oostyrmongers.) ' 

I’m onto the de"b c. . I’ti gonfg to bed. / 
Do the tightner . . Go to dinner. |, 

Nommus .Be of£ 

*=It £ <- j . . . . (yot, Steck; or Share. 

Many co termongera, “ but principally—per¬ 
haps entirely,”—1 was told, “ those who had 
not been .regular bom and brei,to the trade, bif. 
had taken tq it when cjacked. up (n their own,” 
do not trouble'*themse]vea t to acquire any know¬ 
ledge of slang. It is not indispensable for the 
carrying on of tlieir lJltsiness; the grand object, 
however, seems to be, to shield their bargainings 
at np**ltft» or Uieir conversation bosi thim- 
seldiis touching their day’s work and profits, 
from the knowledge of any Irish or uninitiated 
fellow-traders. . • <. 

The siif.ple principle"of costermonger slang— 
that of pronouncing backward, may cause its 
acquirement to be regarded by the educated as a 
matter of ease. But it is £ curious fact that 
lads who become costermongers’ boys, without 
•irevious association with the class, acquire a 
very ready comfcand of the .language, and this 
though they are not only unable to spell, but 
don’t “know a letter in a book.” I saw one lad, 
whose parents had, until five or six months back, 
residea in the country. The lad himself was 
fourteen ; he told me be had not been “ a cos- 
termongering ” more than three months, and 
prided himself on his mastery over sling. To 
test his ability, I asked him the coster’s word 
for “hippopotamus;” he answered, with tole¬ 
rable readiness/“mnsatoppop.” I then asked 
him for the like rendering of “ equestrian” (one 
of Astjey’s bills having caught my eye). He 
replied, but not quite so readily, “ nirtseque.” 
The last test to which I subjected him was 
“ good-naturedlyand though I induced him 
to repeat the word twice, I could not, on any of 
the three renderings, distinguish any precise 
sound beyond an indistinct gabbling, concluded 
emphatically with “Uoog—“good” being a 
word with wbi'h dll these traders are familiar. 
It must he remembered, that the words I de¬ 
manded were remote from the young coster¬ 
monger’s vocabulary, if not from his under¬ 
standing. v 

Before I left this boy, he poured forth a 
minute or more’s gibberish, of •which, from its 
rapid utterance, I could'Distinguish nothing; 
but I found from his after explanation, that it 
was'a request to me to make a further purchase 
of his walnuts c 

This slang is utterly dsCoid of any applica¬ 
bility to humour. It jpves no new fact, or 
approach to a fact, fot-^nilologists. One supe¬ 
rior genius among f'te coster’s, who haa invented 
words for thenviJul me that he had no system 
(or coinin^n.TSa term. He gave to the known 
words some terminating syllable, or, as he called 
it, “ a new turn, just,” to use his own words, 
“ as if he chornssed them, with a tol-de-roL” 


The intelligence communicated in this slang is, 
in a great measure, communicated, as in other 
slang, as muEh by the inflection of the voice, 
the emphasis, the tone) the look, the shrug, the 
nod, the wink, as by the words spoken. 

t 

Of the Nicknames op Costermonqebs, 

Like, many rude, and almost all wander¬ 
ing corimeunities, the costermongers, like the 
cabmen Ufljl pickpockets, are hardly ever known 
by their real .jxgmes; even the honest men among 
"them are distinguished by some strange appel¬ 
lation. Indeed,, they are all known one to 
another by nicknames, which they acquire cither 
by some mode of dress, soine remark that lias 
ensured costermonger applause, some peculiarity 
in trading, or some defect or singularly in 
pcrsdnal appearance. Men are known as “ Itotten 
Herrings,” “ Spuddy” (a seller of bad potatoes, 
until beaten by the Irish for his bad wares,) 
“Curly” (a man with a curly head), “ Foreigner” 
(a man who had been in the Spanish-Legion), 

“ Brassy ” (a very saucy person), “ Gaffy” (once 
a performer), “Tlje One-eyed Buffer,” “Jaw¬ 
breaker,” “Pine-apple Jack,” “Cast-iron Poll” 
(her head having been struck with i mot without 
injury to her), “ Whilky,” “ Blackwall Poll ” 
(a woman generally having two black eyes), 

“ Lushy Bet," “ Diity Sail ” (the costermongers 
generally objectiqg to dirtytvomen), and “ Danc¬ 
ing Sue.” 

Of the Education”of Costermongers* 
Chii.dken. 

I have used the heading of “ Education,” but 
perhaps to say “ non-education,” would he more 
suitable. Vesy few indeed of the costermongers’ 
children are sent even to the Ragged Schools; 
and if they are, from all I could learn, it is 
done more that the mother may be saved the 
trouble of tending them at home, than, from 
any desire that the children shall acquire useful 
knowledge. Both boys and girls are sent out 
by their parents in the evening to sell nuts, 
oranges, &c., at the doors of the theatres, or in 
any public place, or “round the houses” (a 
stated circjiit from their place of abode). This 
trade they purgue eagerly for the sake of “ bunts,” 
though some carry home the money they take, 
very honestly. The costermongers are kind to 
their children, “perhaps in a rough way, and the 
women make regular petB of them very often.” 
One experienced man told me, that he had seen 
a poor costermonger’s wife—one of the few who 
could read—instructing her children in reading; 
but such instances were very rare. The educa¬ 
tion of these children is such only as the streets 
afford; and tlie^treets teach them, for the most 
part—and in greater or lesser degrees,—acute¬ 
ness—a precocious acuteness—in ail that con¬ 
cerns tlieir immediate wants, business, or gratifi¬ 
cations' 1 ; a patient endurance of cold and hunger,- 
a desire to obtain money without working for it-, 

craving for the excitement of gambling; an 
inordinate love of amusement; and an irrepres- v 
eible repugnance to any settled in-door industry 
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The Literature or Costermongers. 

We have now had an inkling ofethe Londbn 
costermonger's notions upon politics Aid religion. 
We have seen the brulifled state in which he is 
allowed by society to remain, though possessing 
fl»e same faculties and susceptibilities as our- 
Relves—the same powfcr to perceive and admire 
the forms of truth, beauty, and p;oodnes§, m even 
the very highest in the state. •W e have wj^iessed 
how, instinct with all the elements of-manhood 
and beasthood, the (jualitie^of the l ^ast are prin¬ 
cipally developed in him, 'v^le those of the man 
arc stunted in their growth. It rtow remains for 
us to look into someaother matters concerning 
this gurious class of people, .and, first, of tljeir 
literature: 

It may appear anomalous*to speak of the lite¬ 
rature of an uneducated body, but even the 
costermongers have their tastes for books. They 
are very fond of hearing any one read aloud to 
them, and listen ycify* attentively. One man 
often reads the Sunday paper of the beer-shop to 
them, afld on a fine summer’s evening a coster¬ 
monger, or any neighbour who ■as the advantage 
of being “a sdiollard,” reads aloud to them in 
the courts they inhabit. What they love best to 
listen to—and, indeed, what they are most eager 
for—are Reynolds’s perio<Jjc^ls, especially the 
“’Mysteries of the Comt.” “They’ve got tired 
of Lloyd’s blood-stained stories,'* said one man, 
who was in the habit of reading,to them, “and 
I’m satisfied that, of all London, Reynolds is the 
most popular man among them. They stuck 
to him in Trafalgar-squarc? and would again. 
They all say he’s ‘a trump,’ and Feargua 
O’Connor’s another trump with them*’’ 

One intelligent man considered that the spirit 
of curiosity manifested by costermongers, as 
regards the information or excitement derived 
from hearing stories read, augured well for the 
•unprovability of the class. 

Another intelligent costermonger, who had 
recently read some of the cheap periodicals to 
ten or twelve-men, women, and boys, all coster¬ 
mongers, gave me an accoun^ of th»comments 
made by his auditors. They had assembled, 
after their, day’s work or their rounds, for.the 
purpose of hearing my informant rAd the last 
number of some of thft penny publications. 

“ The costermongers,” said my informant, 
“ are very fond of illustrations. I have known 
a man, what couldn’t rfiad, buy a periodical what 
hud an illustration, a little out of the common 
way perhaps, just that he might learn from sortie 
one, who could road, what it was all about. They 
have all heard of Cruiksliank, and they think 
everything funny is by him—funny scenes in a 
play and all. HU 4 Bottle ’ was very much ad¬ 
mired. I heard one man say it was very prime, 
and showed*what ‘ lush’ did, but I saw tb^same 
man,” ,added my informant, 44 drunk tlirtie h&irs 
afterwards. Look you here, sir,” he continue/1, 
turning over a periodical, for he had the number 
with him, 44 here’s a portrait of 4 Catherine of 
Russia.’ 4 Tell us all about her/ said one man to 


I me las|night {»»ad it; whatdvas sfle ?* When I 
I had read it,” ftiy informant sontinmd, 44 another 
man, to whom I shotted ifl said, J Don’t the cove 
as ta that knov^a deC ? ’ for tUcy fancy—at least, 
a mkiy do—that one man writes a whole peri- 
odiejn, or a whole newspaper. Now here/ pro¬ 
ceeded my frieiyl, 44 yjju see’s ao engravj^g ut v 
malt’hung up, burning ^>vcr a fire, and some 
costers would g» mad if they couldn't Jfcam what 
he 1 ® been doing, wjio he*was, and all about him. 

4 Hut about the ptf*ure?’ they would s^y, and 
this is a very cenynon question pu$ by them 
whenever they see an engraving. 

44 Here’s one of the passages that took their 
£mcy wonderfully,” my informant observed: 

4 With glowiiuj cheeks, flashing eyes^antf palpitating 

bo>onfl VenetiaTrelawney rulliecl back into t' ‘ 

ment-ronft, where she threw herself into*one of tie 
ami-chairs already noticed. But scarcely had she thus 
s%nk down upon the flocoulent cushion, when a sharp 
click, as of some median IrtPIsfjJying way. met her ears; 
and at the Ranie instant fiefi wrists were dfcight in 
manacles which sprang out of the arms of the treacher¬ 
ous chair, while two steel bands started from the richly 
carved back and grasped her shoulders. A shrle# 
bufct from her lips—Blie struggled violently, but all to 
no purpose; for she was a captive—and powerless! 

* We should observe that the manacles and the steel 
bands which had thus fastened upon hyr, were covered 
with velvet, bo that they inflicted no positive injury 
upon her, nor even produced the slightest abrasion of s 
her fair and polished skin.’ 

Here all my audience,” said the man tj me, 

44 broke out with—‘ Aye ! that’s the way the 
hanistocrals hooks it. There’s nothing o’ that 
sort among us; the rich half all that barrikin to 
thcmselvc^? 4 Yes, that’s the way the 

taxes goes in/ shouted a woman. 

44 Anything about the police setH them a talk¬ 
ing at once. This did when 1 read it: 

‘ The Ebenexers still continued their fierce struggle, 
and, from the noise they made, seemed as if they were 
tearing each other to pieces, to the wild roar of a chorus 
of profane sweating. The alarm, m Bloomfield had 
predicted, was soon raised, and some two or three 
policemen, with their bull’s-eyes, and still more effec¬ 
tive truncheons, speedily restored order.’ 

4 The blessed crushers is everywhere,’ shouted 
one. 4 I wish I’d been thereto have had a shy 
at the eslops,’ said another. And then a man 
sung out: 4 O, don’t I like the Bobb^s?’ 

44 If there’s any foreign language which can’t 
he explained, I’ve seen the costers,” my iit- 
fori%nt went on, 44 annoyed at it—quite annoyed. 
Another time I read part of one of Lloyd's 
numbers to them— but they like something' 
spicier. One article m —here it is—linishes 

in this wy: 

“ The social habits and costumes of the Magya» 
noblesne have almoft all the eharacteiisticB of the cor. 
responding class in Ireland. Tin# word noitesMe Is one 
of wide signification in :ary 'j and one may 
great truth say of this at nation, that 4 qui « ett 
point noble n’eti rien.’" 

4 I can’t tumble to that barrUto/ said a young 
fellow ; * it’# a jaw-breaker. BuNd*$Jus here— 
what d’ ye it, you talk about—v^hke the 
Irish, why they was a rum lot.’ 4 Noblest/ said 
a man that’s considered a clever fellow, from 
having once learned his letters, though he can't 


II. • 
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read * Koblessp! ’ Biease d if I know the property exposed on the stalls and the markets 

what hf’$ rap to.J Here tHere r was a regular will be double in amount, or 11,000/. in value, 
laug&” ^ u fc ( every day, but say 10,000/. 

From other qmrtera I tsariftal that sonK> of “Besides, sir,” I was told, “the thieves 
the costermongers who were able to re/i, or won't rob the costers so often as they will the 
loved to listen to reading, purchased their k*»ra-^ shopkeepers. It’s easier to steal from a butcher’s 
z-jn a very commercial spirit, frequently or bacon-seller’s open window than from a cos- 
buying the periodic^, which is the largei t in termonger’s stall or ■ barrow, because the shop- 
size, beetle when “they’ve gofcthe^reading out keeper’^eye can’t be always on his goods. But 
of it,” as they say,'“ it’s wprth a halfpenny for there’^always sonic one to give an eye to a cor>- 
the barrow.” ° ter’s prOfQjty. At Billingsgate the thieves will 

Tracts f they will rarely Jjjtatqp to, but if any rob the sait-amen for readier than they will us. 
peraevering' , *aan will i^ead tracts, and state that They know we’d it out of them readier if 
he does it for their benefit and improvement, they were caught It’s Lynch law with us. We 
they listen without rudeness, though often witj* never give them in charge.” 
evident unwillingness. “ Sermons or tracts,” said The costermongers/ boys will, I am informed, 
jj^^their body to “ gives them the ’ofcrors.” cheat their employers, but they do not steal from 
Costermdl^gers purchase, and not unftequently, them. The costers’ donkey stables have seldom 
the first number of a penny periodical, “ to spe either lock or latch, and sometimes oysters, and 
what it’s like.” * c other things which the donkey will not molest, 

The^sales of robbery and bloodshed, of heroic, are left there, but are never stolen, 
eloquent, and gentlemanly highwaymen, or of • 

^gipsies turning out to be nobles, now interest the 0 F THE Conveyances of the Coster- 
costermongers but little, although they found mongers and other Street-sellers. 
great delight in such stories a few years back. We now come u consider the matters relating 
Works relating to Courts, potentates, or “liar- more particularly to the commercial life of the 
ristocrats,” are the most jplished by these rude costermonger. c 

o people. All wl^o pass along the thoroughfares of the 

_ Metropolis, bestowing more than a cursory 

Of the Honesty of Costermongers. glance upon the many phases of its busy street 
I heard oh all hands that the costers never steal life, must be struck with astonishment to observe 
from one another, and never wink at any one the various modus of conveyance, used by those 
stealing from a neighbouring stall. Any stall- who resort to the puolic thoroughfares for a live- 
keeper will leave his stall untended- to get his lihood. From the more provident costermonger’s 
dinner, his neighbour acting for him ; sometimes pony and donkey dart, to the old rusty iron tray 
he will leave it to enjoy a game at skittles. It slung round the neck by the vendor of black- 
was computed forme, that property worth 10,000/. mg, and down to the little grey-eyed Irish boy 
belonging to costers is daily left exposed in the with his lucifer-matches, in the last remains of 
streets or at the markets, almost entirely un- a willow hand-basket—the shape and variety of 
watched, the policeman or market-keeper only the means resorted to by the costermongers? and 
passing at intervals. And yet thefts are rarely other street-sellers, for carrying abo^ut their 
heard of, ar\d when heard of are not attributable goods, are almost as manifold as the articles, 
to costermongers, but to regular thieves. The they vend- 

way in which the sum of 10,000/. was arrived at, The pony—or donkey — carts (and the latter 
is this: “ In Hooper-street, Lambeth,” said my is by far the more usual beast of draught), 
informant, “ther^are thirty barrows and carts of the prsspprot^ costermongers are of three 
exposed ot&aa evening, left in the street, with kinds:—the first is of an oblong shape, with a 
nobody to see to them; left there all night, rail behind, upon which is placed a traufilled with 
That is only ojjfe street Each barrow and board bunches of greens, turnips, celery, &c., whilst 
would be w«*th, on the avenige, 21. 5s. t and that other commodities are laid in the bed of the cart 
would be 671. 10s. In the bther bye-streets and Another kind is the common square cart with- 
courta off the Kew-cut are six times as many, out springs, which is so constructed that the 
Hooper*street having the most This would give sides, as well as the front and back, will let 
4-05/. in all, left unwttlihed of a night There down and form shelves whereon the stock may 
are, throughout London, twelve more districts be- be arranged to advantage. The third sort ot 
‘sides the New-cut—at least twqjve districts—and, pony-cart is one of home manufacture, con- 
calculating the same amount in these,-we have, sisting of the framework of a body without 
altogether, 4.860k wortof barrows. Taking in sides, or front, or hind part Sometimes a cos- 
other bye-streets* wjftttiay safely reckon it at ter’s barrow is formed into a donkey cart merely 
4,000 barrows ; ftmfole numbers I have given in by fastening, with cord, two rough poles to the 
the thirteen plages are 2,'520, and 1,480 added is handles. All thefee several kinds of carts are 
moderat^Jbrieast half of those which are in us6d for the conveyance of either fruit, vege- 
use neyflmay, are left unwatched; fliore* J have tables, or fish; but besides those, there is the 
no doubt, but say halfl The stock oLtbese 2,000 salt and mustard vendor’s, cart, with and witb- 
will average 10a. each, or 1,000/.; and the bar- out the tilt or covering, and a square piece'of 
rows will be worth 4.500/.; in all 5,500/., and tin (stuck into a block of fafc), on* which* fr 
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painted “ salt 3 lbs. a penny," and “ mustard 
’ a penny announce ” Then there is the poultry 
cart, with the wild-ducks, and mbbits dangling 
at its aides, and with two uprights and a cross- 
stick, upon which are suspended birds* &c., 
slung across in couples. 0 

The above conveyances are all of small 
dimensions, the barrows being generally about 
five feet long and three wide, whijp the carts 
are mostly about four feetesquare. j 

Every kind of harness is used ;y*fme is well 
blacked and greased and glittodfig with brass* 
others are almost as gryi*yitli dust as the donkey 
itself. Some of the jackassesmre gaudily- capa¬ 
risoned in an old <yrriage-liariy;ss, which ills 
lil^e a man’s coat on a boy's back, while the 
plated silver ornaments are pink, with the cop¬ 
per showing through ; others have rope traces 
and belly-bands, and not a few indulge in old, 
cotton handkerchiefs for pads. . 

The next conveyance (which, indeed, is the* 
most general) is tlw costermonger’s hand-bar¬ 
row. These are very light in their make, 
with springs terminating at the axle. Some 
have rails behind for the arrangement of their 
goods j others have not. Some have side rails, 
whilst otluA have only the frame-work. The 
shape of these barrows is oblong, arid sloped 
from the hind-part towards^the front; the bot- 
•tpm of tile bed is not Boarded, but consists of 
narrow strips of wodB nailed thwart and across. 
When- the coster is hawking his fish, or vending 
his green stuff, he pAvidcs himself with a 
wooden tray, which is placed upon his barrow. 
Those who cannot afford § tray get some pieces 
Df board and fasten them together, these answer¬ 
ing their purpose as well. Fijje-apple and 
pine-apple rock barrows are not uufrcqueutly 
seen with small bright coloured flags at the 
four comers, fluttering in the wind. 

The knife-cleaner's barrow, which has lately 
appeared in the streets, must not be passed 
over here. It consists of a huge sentry-box, with 
a door, and is fixed upon two small wheels, being 
propelled in the same way as a wheel-barrow. 
In the interior is one of Kent’s patent Knife¬ 
cleaning Machines, worked by turning a handle. 
Then there are the oat and dog’s-meat barrows. 
These, however, are merely comrflon wheelbar¬ 
rows, with a board in front and a iedge or shelf, 
formed by a piece of board nailed across the 
top of the barrow, to answer the purpose of a 
, cutting-board. Lastly, there is the hearth-stone 
barrow, piled up with hearth-stone, Bath-brick, 
and lamps of whiting. 

Another mode of conveying the goods through 
the streets, is by baskets of various kinds; as 
the sieve or head basket ; the square and oval 
•“ shallow," fastened in front of the fruit-woman 
with a strap round the waist; the hand-basket; 
and the “ prickle.” The sieve, or head-basket, 
is a round willow basket, containing abojt one- 
third of a bushel. The square and oval shallows 
are willow baskets, about four inches deep, and 
.thirty inches long, by eighteen broad. The 
hand-basket m the common oval basket, with 


a h lulle across to han« upon th% arm; tne 
latter are generally’used by the Jrish for onione 
a*d apples. Thu prjckle a brown willow 1 
basket, in which Walnuts ye imported into this 
ejuntry from the Continent; they arc about 
fflrtv inches deep, and in bulk gather larger 
man a gallon measure; they are ”°°d 
the vendors of walnbts. 

Such^are .the principal forms qj the coster- 
jmongers’ conveyances; but besides carts, bar- 
jarows, and basket, thdfe are many other means 
adopted by tb^I^mdon street-sellers fo’r carrying 
their goods from one part of metropolis to 
another. The principal of these are cans, trays, 
boxes, and poles. ’ 

The baked potato-cans sometimes are square 
and sofhetftnes oval; they are'mafcgjfh and 
withtftt legs, a lid fastened on witfi Iunges> and 
have a small charcoal fire fixed"t the bottom 
of the can, si^as to k#ep the potatoes hot, while 
there is a pipe at top to let off the Siam. On 
one side of tne can is a little compartment for the 
salt, and another on the other side for the bulker. 
.The hot pie-ean is a square tin can, standing 
upon four legs, with a door in front, and three ‘ 
partitions inside; a fire is kept in the bottom, 
and the pies arr^iged in order upon the iron 
plates or shelves. When the pies at the bottom 
are sufficiently hot they are taken out, and 
placed on. the upper shelf, whilst those above are 
removed to the lower compartments, By which 
means all the pies are kept “hot aud hot” 

The muffin and crumpet-boy carries his 
articles«in a basket, covered outside with oil¬ 
cloth and inside with green-baize, either at his 
back, or slung over his arm, and rings his bell 
as lie walks. • 

The blacking boy, congreve-match and water¬ 
cress girl, «'se a rusty tray, spread over with 
their “ goods,” and suspended to the neck by a 
piece of striflg. 

The vendors of com-salve, plating balls, soap 
for removing grease spots, paper, steel pens, 
envelopes, &c., carry their commodities in front 
of them in boxes, suspended roundMie neck by 
a narrow leather strap. • 

Rabbits and game are sometimes carried in 
baskets, and at other times tied together and 
slung over a pole upon the shoulder. Hat and 
bonnet-boxes are likewise conveyed upon i^poio, 
•Door-mats, baskets and 41 duffer's ” packs, 
wood pails, brushes, brooms, clothes-props, 
clothes-lines aud string, and grid-irons, Dutch- 
ovens, skewers and afire - shovels, are carried 
acrosssthe shoulder. , 

Or the “ Smithfield Races.” 

• • 

Having set forth thempstermongers utualWnode 
of conveying his goo^a through the streets of 
London, I shall now gi^the reader a descrip¬ 
tion of the place add scenltirhere and when he 
purchases his donkeys. , 

W'hen«a costermonger wishes tentar or buy a 
donkey, he goes to Smithfield-marke^n a Fri¬ 
day afternoon. On this day, lie tween the hours 
of one and five, there is a kind of fair held. 
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attended jiklfbj coteermopgers, for whosfcon- 
veuienoealong paved elipof ground, Si bout eighty 
feet ha« beeii set apart The aninfole 

M sale'are trotted uji and down thte—the " rite ,- 
oduiM," nit h called—and on each side vL it 
stand the spectators and purchasers, crowding 
•jrraT—ithr stalls of peas-soigp, hot pels, and other 
tereetdekoocles. e . ' “< 

. Every thing necessary for the (Starting of a 
eoatermonger's harrow oan be jiad in SmithfleM 
oh a Friday,—from the barcpw itself to thC 
, weights—frqjn the donkey hfc ^te whip. The 
animals can be^urchssed^at priees ranging from 
Et, to Si. On a brisk market-day aa many as 


large teetR, asking if you “ want a bass, sir,”* 
and all warranting the creature to be ” five 
years old nextsbufikday.” . Dealers are quarrel¬ 
ling among themselves, downcrying each other’s 
goods. “ A hearty man,” shouted one proprietor, 
pointing to his rival's stock, “ could eat three 
sich donkeys as youro at a meal.” 

One fellow, standing behind his steed, shoute 
as he Wjjtes, “ Here's the real Urittannia 
mettle ;’|kwhi]st another asks, " Who’s for the 
Pride of IRtuifarket l" and then proceeds to flip 
>“ the pride” hath his jvhip, till she clear# away 
the mob with her ki«kiugs. Here, standing by 
its mother, will*be a shaggy little colt, with a 


two hundred donkeys e bave been sold. The bar- Ugroup of ragged boys fondling it, and lifting it 
rows for sate are kept apart from the steeds, but in tlieir arms from the ground. » > 

hnrnatMrtfny ^ mount can be found'everywKere, During all this the shduts of tlie drivers and 
in ?U degrtes of excellence, from the" bright runners fill the air, as they rush past each 
japanned cm saddle with its new red pads, toj other n the race-course, flow a tall fellow, 
the old mouldy trace coveted with; buckle marks. I dragging a denkey after him, runs by crying. 
Wheels 0? every size and colour, find springs in 1 ns he charges in amongst the mob, “ Hulloa! 

__ .f , am l.n.irl'../I aKnut mi all Utlllnfl 1 bit Si ft ti. II-i kio Inna in.> 


every stage of rust, are hawked about on all 
eifes. To the usual noise and shouting of a 
Saturday night’s marnet is added the shriU 
squealing, of distant pigs, the lowing of the 
passing oxen, the bleating of sheep, and the 
braying of donkeys. The paved road all down 
the ” race-course” is level and soft, with the 
mud trodden down between the stones. The 
policenjan w duty there wears huge fishermen’s 
or fluthetmeu’s boots, reaching to their thighs; 
and the trouser ends of the costers’ corduroys 
are black and soddefi with wet dirt Every 
variety of odour fills the air; you pass from 
the stable smell that hangs about the donkeys, 
into an atmosphere of apples and fried fish, near 
the eating-stalls, while a few paces further on 
you are nearly choked with the stench of goats. 
The crowd of black hats, thickly dotted with red 
and yellow plush caps, reels about; and the 
“hi-hi-i-i ” of the donkey-runners c sounds on all 
Sides. Sometimes a curly-headed bull, with a 
fierce red eye, on its way to or from the adjacent 
cattle-market, comes trotting down the road, 
.Soaking alf the visitors rush suddenly to the 
railings, for ten —a* a coster near me said—of 
“ being taugl{} the hornpipe.” 

The donkeys standing for sale are ranged in 
a long line on both sides of the “ race-course,” 

, theirwhite velvetty noses resting on the wooden 
rail they are tied to. Many of them wdar 
their blinkers and head harness, and others are 
ornamented with ribbons, fastened in their hal¬ 
ters. The lookers-on ltiui against this railing, 
and ehat with the boys at the don keys’* heads, 
«* with foe men -who stand .behind them, 
gnd, keep continually hitting and shouting at 
, foe.foor still bouts ty make them prance. 
- Sometimes a party of tm or three will he seen 
oletely examining .off of these “ Jerusalem 
ponjrs,” passing hands down Hs legs, or 
looking .quieteffit, while foe proprietor’s ash 
stick tiuMsSaa on the patient brutg’s back, 
making trdull hollow sound- As you walk in 
front «* the long line of donkeys, the lads seize 
. foe animals by their nostrils, and show their 


Hulloa! hil hi!’ liis mafe, with his long coat¬ 
tails flying i in the wind, hurrying after and roar¬ 
ing, between his blows, “ Keem-upl” 11 

On nearly eve ij post are hung traces or 
bridles; and in one place, on the occasion of my 
visit, stood an old collar with a donkey nibbling 
at the straw that had burst out. Some of the 
lads, in smock-frogks, walk about with cart- 
saddles on their heads, c and crowds gather 
round the truck!*, piled up with a black heap 
ol harness studded with brass. Those without 
trays have spread out old sacks on the ground, 
on which are laid axle-trees, bound-up springs, 
and battered carriage-lamps. There are plenty 
of rusty nails and iron bolts to he had, if a 
barrow should want, mending; and if the handles 
are'broken, an old cab-shaft can be bought 
cheap, to repair them. 

In another “ race-course,” opposite to the 
donkeys,—the ponies are sold. These make a 
curious collection, each one showing what was 
his last master’s whim. One has its legs and 
belly shorn of its hair, another has its mane 
and tail out close, and some have switch tails, 
muddy at the end from their length. A big¬ 
hipped black nag, with red tinsel-like spots on 
its back, bad its ears cut close, and another 
curly-haired‘"'brutc that was wet and steaifUng 
with having been shown off, had two huge 
letters burnt into its hind-quarter*. Here the 
clattering of the hoofs and the smacking id. 
whips added to the din; and one poor brute, 
with red empty eye r holes, and carrying its bead 
high up—as a blind man does—sent out'show-* 
ers of sparks from its hoofs as it spluttered over 
the stones, at each blow it received. Occasion¬ 
ally, in one part of the pony market, there may 
be seen a crowd gathered round a nag, that* 
some one swears has been stolen from him. - 

Raised up over foe heads of foe mob are 
bundles of whips, Aid men push their way past,' 
with their arms full of yellow-handled curry¬ 
combs ; whilst, amongst other cries, is heard that 
of “Sticks Jd. each! sticks—real smarter*.”.. 
At one end of the market the borrows for Ml* 
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ue kept piled up one on another, or filled 
with old wheels, and some with white un¬ 
pointed wood, shoving where they hare been 
repaired. Men are here seen thumping the 
wooden trays, and trying the strength of tlje 
springs by leaning on them; and here, too, 
stood, on the occasion of my visit, a ragged 
coster lad trying to sell hflf ecalefc How the 
cherry-season had post. » r, 

On all aides the rcfreslnyiint-barrows are sur¬ 
rounded hy customers. 'Die whelk-»iB peppers*] 
his lots, and shouts, “A fiynping penn'orth fora 
ha’penny;” and a lad in a Jirftx-k-frock carries 
two full pails of milk, slopping itaas he walks, and* 
crying, “ Ha’penny a mug-full, new milk from 
the ke-ow 1 ” The only quiet people to be seen 
are round the peas-soup stall, with their cups in 
their hands ; and there is a huge crowd cover¬ 
ing in the hot-eel stand, with the steam rising 
up in the centre. * Baskets of sliced cake, apples, 
nuts, and pine-appfl* rock, block dp the path¬ 
way ; and long wicker baskets of live fowls hem 
you in, round which are grouped the costers, 
handling and blowing apartfthe feathers on the 
breast. ( 

Or the Donkeys of the Costermongers. 
The costermongers ahdoqf universally treat 
“their donkeys with kindness. Many a coster¬ 
monger will resenf the ill - treatment of a 
donkey, as he would a personal indignity. 
These animals are often fiot only favourites, but 
pets, having their share of the costermonger's 
dinner when bread form# a portion of it, or 
pudding, or anything suited to the palate of the 
. brute. Those well-used, manifest fondness for 
their masters, and are easily manageable; it is, 
however, difficult to get an ass, whose master 
goes regular rounds, away from its stable for 
any second labour during tl;e day, unless it has 
fed and slept in the interval. The usual fare 
of a donkey is a peck of chaff, which costs Id., 
a quart of oats and a quart of beans, each 
averaging l|d., and sometimes a pennyworth 
of hay, being an expenditure eff m. or fid. 
a day; but some give double this quantity in a 
prosperous time. Only one meal a day is given. 
Many costermongers told me, that their donkeys 
lived well when they tliemselveB lived.well. 

” It’s all nonsense to call donkeys stupid,” 
said one costermonger to me; “ them’s stopid that 
calls them so: they’re sensible. Not long since 
I worked Guildford with my donkey-cart and a 
boy. Jack (the donkey) was slow and heavy in 
coming back, until we got in sight of the lights 
at Vauxhall-gate, and then he trotted on like 
one o'clock, he did indeed 1 just as if he smelt 
it was London besides seeing it, and knew he 
was at home. Ht had a famous appetite in the 
country, and the fresh grass did him good. I 
gave a country lad 2d. to mind him in a ^reon 
UMie there. J wanted my own. boy to do so, but 
he said, ' I’ll see you farther first.' A London 
hoy hates being by himself in a lone country 
part. He's afraid of being burked; he is 
indeed. One can’t quarrel with a lad when 


he’s away vftth 'on* in the country; he’s very 
usdfaL I feed njr dofflrey ypH. I sometime*■ 
Are him a «*(rrot*or a luxary, bat carrots arc 
dey now. He’s fond of mashed potatoes, Sd - 
mi many a good mash when I can buy them at 
4lb. a penny.’,’ t 

v* There was a friencLof mine,” said another 
man, “l|ad great trouble about h> donkey a 
ftw months back. I paw part of it, and knew 
fill about it. 1L* was doing a little gork on a 
Sunday morning pit Wandsworth, ,pnd the pool 
thing fell down dead* He wavvery fond of hk 
donkey and kind to it, and the donkey was very 
fond of him. He thought he wouldn’t leave 
the poor creature he’d had a^gofld while, and 
haft been out with in all weathers, hp “Vyrnad 
side; So he*dropped all notion of doing business, 
and with help got the poor dead thing into his 
cart; its head lolloping over the end of the 
cart, and it| poor eyes staring at# nothing. 
He thought he'd drag it home and bury It 
somewheres. It wasn’t for the value he dragged 
it, for what’s a dead donkey worth 1 Thao 
was a few persons about him, and they was all 
quiet sod seemed sorry for the poor fellow and • 
for his donkey; bqf the church-bells struck up, 
and up came a ‘ crusher,’ and took the man up, 
and next day he was fined 10«., 1 can’t exactly 
say for what. He never saw no morp of the 
animal, and lost his stock as well aa hit' 
donkey.” 

OrarrHE Costermongers’ Capital. 

The costermongers, though living by buying 
and selling, are seldom or never capitalists, it 
is estimated that not more than dhe-fourth of the 
entire body trade upon their own property. 
Some borrow their stock money, others borrow 
the stock itself, others again borrow the donkey- 
carts, barrows, or baskets, in which their stock 
is carried round,, whilst others borrow even the 
weights and measures by which it is meted out. 

The reader, however uninformed he may be as 
to the price the poor usually have to pay for any 
loans they may require, doffbtlessty need not be 
told that the remuneration exacted for the use 
of the above-named commodities » not merely 
confined to the legal 61. per centum per annum; 
still many of even the most “knowing" will 
hft-dly be able to credit the fact that tile ordi¬ 
nary rate of interest in the costermongers’ money- 
market amounts to 20 per cent per week, <fr no 
less than 10401. a yeai*for every 100/. advanced. 

But the iniquity of this usury in the present 
instance is felq not so much by the eostermon- 
gers themselves, as by the poor people whom 
they serve; for, of ocmse, the enormous r«eol 
interest must be paid Jtat of the profits on the 
goods they sell, and cotfflMLuentiy added to the 
price, ao that couplirfg tiiklkfireharge with the . 
customary short alkroimce— inSskfepweight or 
measure, IRS the case may be—we am readily 
perceive how cruellytfce poor are defratBed, and 
how they not only get often too little for what 
they do, bat have as < often to pay too much for 
what they buy. 
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Ifremising tifus muSI^ I sliall now proceed to 
describe the term£uponwhi<Pi theb arrow, iA *“ 
cag^ the basket, th£*weights,nhe measures, 
stock- money, or the stock, is usually ad van 
Ja^theneedy costermongers by their m 
tnnu^BJlthren. f . < 

The hire of a barrowr.is Srf. a day, or la? 
week, for thE'six winter months; aftd 45?. a day. 
or Is. 6(L a week, for the six summer months 1 . 
Some are<to be had rather lowfcfe in the summer, 
but never for tig? than Ad. —sonfetfbles for not less 
than 6d. on a Saturday, when not unfrequently 
every barrow in London is hired. No security 
and no deposit is required, but the lender satis- 
Jfies himself that the borrower is really what he 
repwWWSr'Tiimself to be. I am informal &at 
5 ,000 liired barrows are now in the Hhnds of the 
London costermongers, at an average rental of - 
3/. 5s. eaqh, or 16,250?. iPyear. °One man lets , 
out 120 yearly, at a return (dropping the 5s.) of 
860?.; while the cost of a good barrow, new, is 
2 /.® 12 *., and in the autumn and winter they may 
* be bought new, or “ as good as new,” at 30/. 
each ; so that reckoning each to cost this barrow- 
letter 2?. — he receives 360/. rent or interest 
—exactly 150 per cent, pec annum for pro- 
jferty which originally cost but 240/., and 
property which is still as good for the ensuing 
year’s business as for the past. One man has 
rented a barrow for eight years, during which pe¬ 
riod he has paid 26/. tb$ what in the first instance 
did not cost more than twice as many shillings, 
and which he must return if he discontinues its 
use. “ I know men well to do,” said an intelligent 
costermonger, “ who have paid Is. and 1 $. (id. 
a week for a Farrow for three, four, and five 
years ; and they can't be made to understand 
that it’s rather high rent for what might cost 
40*. at first. They can't see thqy are losers. 
One barrow-lender sends his son out, mostly on 
a Sunday, collecting his rents (for harrows;, but 
he’s not a hard man.” Some of the lenders 
complain that their customers pay them irregu¬ 
larly and ch§at thepn often, and that in conse¬ 
quence they must charge high; while the 
“ borrowers” declare that it is very seldom itideed 
that a man " shirks” the rent for his barrow, 
generally believing that he has made an advan¬ 
tageous bargain, and feeling the want of his 
vehicle, if he lose it temporarily. Let the 
•‘lenders, however, be deceived by many, still, it 
is evident, that the rent charged for barrows is 
most exorbitant, by the fact, that all who take 
to*, the business become men of consfderable 
property in a few years. p 

Ltenkey-Carta are rarely hired. “ If there’s 
2,000 donkey and pony/Jarts in London, more 
or less, not 200 of turn’s borrowed; but of 
barrows five to tWfc'S borrowed.” A donkey- 
> cart costs fromXX to 10/.; SI. 10s. being an 
; average pV^r^The hire is 2 s. or 2 s. 6d. a week. 
The h^tess costs 21. 10*. new, but^s bought, 
nineteen -times out «f twenty, second-band, at 
from 2*. Gd. to 20#. * he donkeys themselves 

y; are not let out on hire, though a costermonger 
tuar let out his donkey to another in the trade 


when he'does not require its services; the usual 
sum paid for ftie hire of a donkey is 2#. 6d. or 
3s. per week. The cost price of a pony varies 
from 5/. to 181. ; that of a donkey from 1/. to 3L 
T&ere may be six donkeys, or more, in eoster* 
monger use, to one pony. Some traffic almost 
weekly yi these animals, liking the excitement 
of such business. 1 

The repairs to barfows, carts, and harness are 
almost always effected by the costermongers 
^henfrelves. *» <■ 

“ Shallows” (basket*) which cost Is. and Is. Gd., 
are let obt at It/? a day; but not five in 100 of 
<those in use are borrowed /f as their low price 
places then* %t the costermonger’s command. 
A pewter quart-pot, <tfor measuring onions, &c., 
is lef out at 2d. a day, its cost being 2s. Scales 
are 2d., and a set of weights Id. a day. 

Another common mode of usury is in the 
lending of stock-money. This is lent by the 
costermongers whp have saved the means for 
such use of their funds, and by beer-shop 
keepers. The money-lending costermongers 
are the most methodical in their usury— 
1,040/. per cent, per annum, as^was before 
stated, being the rate of interest usually charged. 
It is seldom that a lower sum than 10* is bor 
rowed, and never a higher sum than 21. VV hen 
a stranger applies for a lo/in, the money-lender 
satisfies himself as I have described of the bar¬ 
row-lender. He charges 2d. a day for a loan 
of 2s. Gd.; 3d. a day for 5s. ; Gd. a day for 10*.; 
and Is. a day for 1/. 0 If the daily payments are 
rendered regularly, at a month’s end the terms 
are reduced to Gd. a week for 5*.; 1 s. for 10*. ; 
and 2s. for ll. “That’s reckoned an extraor¬ 
dinary small interest,” was said to me, “only 
4d. a day for a pound.” The average may be 3*. 
a week for the loan of 20*.; it being only to a 
few that a larger sum than 20*. is lent. “ J paid 
2s. a week for 1/. for a whole year,” said one 
man, “ or 51. 4s. for the use of a pound, and then 
I was liable to repay the 1/.** The principal, 
however^s seldom repaid; nor does the lender 
seem to exjfcct it, though he will occasionally 
demand it. One money-lender is considered to 
have a floating capital of 150/. invested in loans 
to costermongers. If he receive 2*. per week per 
1 /. for but- twenty-six weeks in the year (and he 
often receives it for the fifty-two weeks)—-his 
150/. brings him in 390/. a year. 

Sometimes a loan is effected only for a day, 
generally a Saturday, as much as 2s. Gd. being 
sometimes given for the use of 5s. ; the 5s. being 
of course repaid in the evening. 

The money-lenders are subject to at least 
twice the extent of loss to which the barrow- 
lender is exposed, as it is far oftener that money 
is squandered (on which of course no interest 
can qe paid) than that a barrow is disposed of. 

The money-lenders, (from the following state¬ 
ment, made to me by one who w4fc in the habit 
of borrowing,) pursue their business in a not 
veiy dissimilar manner to that imputed to thoSj 
who advance larger sums:—“ If I want to bor¬ 
row in a hurry,” said my informant “as I boat 
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hear of a good bargain, X run to my neighbour taineS jhat not once.in tycnty times was the 

X,-'s, and ho first says he hasn’t 20s. to lend, money lender'exp’osed to Jug losssby the non- 

and his wife's by, and she says shephasn't 2s. in payment of his uArioill interest, while his 
her pocket, and so I can’t be accommodated. prtSSts are eaftrmoffs. Tin* borrower knows 
Then he says if I must have the money he’ll thatsif he fail in his payment, the lender will 
have to pawn his watch,—or to borrow it of Mr T acquaint the other members of lus fiate mity, 

-, (an innkeeper) who would charge a deal so that no futijre lo^i will be attainayapSW! - ^ 

of interest, for. he wasn't paid all heslent two thflUSratermonger's business may be at an end. 
months back, and Is. would be expend?tn be One borrower«told m» that the re-gayment of 
spent in drink—though L—don’t drinljr- or he hi# loan of 21., borpowed two years ago at 4t. a 
must try if his sister would trust him, but she was wfek, had this au]jttnn been reduced to,2s. 6d. 
sick and wanted all her rqpney-ror perhaps his % week: “ He’sse^ecent man X pay now,” he 
barrow-merchant would ! er,l him 10s., if he’d said ; “ he has twice fqrgiven nm a month at a 
undertake to return IBs. at night f and it ends by time when the Weather su very bad and the 
my thinking I’ve done pretty well if I ean get [gtimes as bad as the weather. Before I borrowed 

11. fqr 5s. interest, for a dry’s use of it.” of him I had^dealings with-—. *He was a 

The beer-shop keepers lend on far easier scurff If I missed a week, and toH^h"'5. I 
terms, perhaps at half the interest ekactedsby would make it up next week, ‘ That won’t d#,’ 

'the others, and without any regular system of Hjc’d say, ‘ I’ll turn you up. I’ll take d-d 

charges; but they look sharp after the repay- good care to stop you. si'll have you to rights.’ 
ment, and expect a considerable outlay in beer, If I hadn’t satisfied him, as I did ad*last, I 
and will only lend to g#od customers: they how- could never have got credit again: never.” I 
ever have even lent money without interest. am informed that most of the money-lenders) 

“ In the depth of last winter,” said a man of ifea man has paid for a year or so, will now 
good character to me, “I b#rTowed Bs. The “drop it for a month or so in a very liard-up 
beer-shop keeper wouldn’t lend; he’ll rather time, and go on again.” There is no I.O.U. 
lend to men* doing well and drinking. But I or any memorandum given to the usurer, 
borrowefi it at 6d. a day interest,-and that 8 d. “There’s never a slip of paper about it, sir,”* 
a day I paid exactly four wqpks, Sundays and I was told. 

all*: and that was 15s. in thirty days for the use 1 may add that a very intelligent m*% from 
of Si. I was half starving all th? time, and then whom I derived information, said to me con- 
I had a slice of luck, and gaid the Bs. back slap, ceming costermongers never going to law to 
and got out of it.” , recover money owing to them, nor indeed for 

Many shopkeepers lend money to the stall- anypurpfce: “If any one steals anything from 
keepers, whom they know Srom standing near me—and that, as far as I know, never happened 
their premises, and that without interest. They but once in ten years—and I catch liim, I take 
generally lend, however, to the woiqpn, as they it out of him on the spot. I gife him a jolly 
think the men want to get. drunk with it. good hiding and there’s an end of it. I know 
“ Indeed, if it wasn't for the women,” said a very well, sir, that costers are ignorant men, but 
costermonger to me, “half of us might go to in my opinio^” (laughing) “our never going 
the Union.” to law shows that in that point we are in 

Another mode of usurious lending or trading advance of the aristocrats. I never heard of a 
is, as I said before, to provide the costermonger coster in a law court, unless he was in trouble 
—not with the stock-money—but with the stock (charged with some offence)—for assaulting a 
itself. This mode also is highly profitable to crusher, or anybody he had quarrelled with, or 
the usurer, who is usually a costermonger, but something of that kind.” • 
sometimes a greengrocer. A stock of fruit, fish, The barrow-leuder, when not r^ularly paid, 
or vegetables, with a barrow for its conveyance, sends some one, or goes himself, and carries 
is entrusted to a street-seller, th# usual way away the barrow. 

being to “ let him have a sovereign’s worth.” My personal experience with this peculiar 
The value of this, however, at the market cost, cldls justifies me in saying that they are far 
rarely exceeds 14*., still the man entrusted with less dishonest than they are usually believed to 
it must carry 20a. to his creditor, or he will be, and much more honest than their wandering 
hardly be trusted a second time. The man habits, their want of eAtbafion and “principle” 
who trades with the stock is not required would lead even the most charitable to suppose, 
to pay the 20*. on. the first day of the transac- Since I have exhibited an interest in the suffer- 
tion, as he may not have realised so much, ings and privations of these neglected people, 
but he must pay some of it, generally 10«., I have, as the reader «ay readily imagine,*liad 
and must pay the remainder the next day or many applications for Assistance, and without 
the money-lender will decline any subsequent vanity, I believe I may*t*ay, that as far as 
dealings. m y limited aesources would* permit, X have 

It may be thought, as no security is (Jiven, striven to extricate the* street-'siw'-'ws from the 
and as the costennongering barrow, stock, or grasp of *e usurer. Some to wfiAo I have 
money-lender never goes to law for the recovery lent small sums (far gifts only degrad> strug- 
«f any debt or goods, that the per centage is gling honest men into the apathy of beggars) 
not so very exorbitant after all. But I ascer- have taken the mone- with many a protests- 
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lion that they*woulck repay it in certain J’eckly we must ijegin by elevating inhtead of tie- 

Instalments, which themselveirproposed, but grading. 

still have neveiwmad^ tliefc appearance before • 

me a ascond time^-it may w»e tntm dishonj^y THB “Slang” Weights and Measures. 
and it may be from inability and shan*— All counterfeit weights and measures, tl)e 
others, however, and they are not a few, lMve costermongers call by the appropriate mime of 
T kept faith with^me, calling punctu- “ slang.” “ There are not half so many 

ally to pay back a sixpence or a shilling at fhe slangs a* there was eighteen months ago,” 
precariouffl^pss of their oalling would permit, said a»*general dealer* to me. “You see, 
and doing this, though they kqew that I abjured sir, tha^ letters in* the Morning Chronicle set 
all clair®8 upon them but thftvgh their honodl, people a talking, and some altered their way of 
and was, in^ged, in most cas^sp ignorant where business. Some wa% very angry at what was 
to find them, ^en if mj inclination led me to said in the articles# o* the street-sellers, and 
seek or enforce a return of the loan. One case swore that colors was gentlemen, and that 
of this kind shows so high a sense of honour they’d «mosh *the men’s Rioses that had told 
among a dlas^. generally considered to rank you, sir, if they knew avlio they were. Thare’s 
anmii^difB most dishonourable, that, even ill the plenty of costers wouldn’t use slangs at all, if 


risix of heir 


of being thought egotistical, I will ] 


people would give a fair price; but you seo , 


it here: — ‘‘Two young men, street-sellers# the boys will try it on for their bunts, and how 

called uuon me and begged hard for the loan is a man to sell fine cherries at 4 d. a pound 

a little frock-money. They mad§ needle-cases that cost him iljid., when there’s a kid along- 
and hawked them from door to door at the east side of him a selling his ‘ tflf ’ at 2d. a pound, and 
o»d of the town, and had not the means of buy- singing it out as bold as brass ? So the men 

ing the wood. I agreed to let them have t«n slangs it, and cries * 2d. a pound,’ and gives 

shillings between them; this they promised to half-pound, as thd^boy does; which brings it to 
repay at a shilling a week. They were utter the same thing. We doesn’t ’illiterate our 
strangers to me; nevertheless, at the end of the goods like the tradesmen—that isptlie regular 
rfirst week one shilling of the sum was duly hands doesn’t. It wouldn’t be easy, as fou say, 
returned. The second week, however, brought to ’dulterate cabbages or oysters; but we deals 
no shij^ng, nor did the third, nor the fourth, by fair to all that’s fair to ps,—and that’s more 
which time'I got to look upon the money as than many a tradesman does, for all tlfeir 
ldfct; but at the end of the fifth week one of the juries.” c 

men called with his sixpence, and told me bow The slang quart is a pint and a half. It is 
he should have been with me beforf but his made precisely like the proper quart; and the 
mate had promised each week to meet him with maker, l was told, “ Unows well enough what it’s 
his sixpence, and each week disappointed him ; for, as it’s charged, new, 6d. more than a true 
so he had comfi on tflone. I thanked him, and quart measure; but it’s nothing to him, as he 


the next week he came again ; so he did the 
next, and the next after that. On the latter 
occasion he told me that in five more weeks he 
j should have paid off his half of the amount 
| advanced, and that then, as he had come with 
j the other man. he would begin paying off his 
share as well 1 ” 

Those who are unacquainted with the charac¬ 
ter of the people mfly feel inclined to doubt the 
trustworthinois of the class, but it is an extraor¬ 
dinary fact that but few of the costermongers 
fail to repay the money advanced to them, even 
at the present ruinous rate of interest. The 
poor, it is my belief, have not yet been suffi¬ 
ciently tried in this respect;—pawnbrokers, loan- 
offices, tally-shops, dolly-shops, are the only 
parties who will trust them—but, as a startling 
proof of the good faith of the humbler*classes 
generally, it may be stated thaUMrs. Chisholm 
(the lady wl*> has exerted herself so benevolently 
in tlfc cause of emigration) has lent out, at diffe¬ 
rent times, as much as Jt60,00l)l. that has been 
entrusted to her fbrthe use of the “ lower 
orders,”- and thsPLJra whole of this large amount 
has been retyadTO.-— with the exception qf 12/.! 

I mvgwF have often given a «sovereign 
to proffssed thieves to get “ changed,” and ; 
never knew one to make off with the money. 
Depend upon it, if we would really improve, | 


says, what it’s for, so long as he gets his price.” 
The slang quart is let out at 2d. a day— Id. extra 
being charged “ for the risk.” The slang pint 
holds in some cases three-fourths of the just 
quantity, having a very thick bottom ; others 
hold only' half a pint, having a false bottom 
half-way up. These are used chiefly in mea¬ 
suring nuts, of which the proper quantity is 
hardly ever given to the purchaser; ‘‘but, then,” 
it was often said, or implied to me, the “ price is 
all the lower, and people just brings it on them¬ 
selves, by wanting things for next to nothing; 
so it’s all right; it’s people’s own faults.” The 
hire of the slang pint is 2d. per day. 

The scales used are almost all true, hut the 
weights are often beaten out flat to look large, 
and are 4, 5, 6, or even 7 oz. deficient in a pound, 
and in the same relative proportion with other 
weights. The charge is 2d., 3d., and 4 d. a day 
for a pair of scales and a set of slang weights. 

The wooden measures—such as pecks, half 
pecks, and quarter pecks—are not let out slang, 
but the bottoms are taken cut by the colters, and 
put in again half an inch or so higher up. “ I 
call tflis,” said a humorous dealer to me, “ slop¬ 
work, or the cutting-system.” 

One candid costermonger expressed his per¬ 
fect contempt of slangs, as fit only for bunglers? 
as he could always ** work slang” with a true 
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measure. “ Why, I can cheat any man,” he 
said. “ I can manage to measure mussels so 
as you’d think you got a lot ov#r, hut there’s 
a lot under measure, for I holds them up with 
my fingers and keep crying, ‘Mussels! full 
measure, live mussels! ’ I can do the sanvp 
with peas. I delight to do it with stingy aris¬ 
tocrats. We don’t work slang in the City. 
People know what they’re a buying # ofl there. 
There’s plenty of us woulday for an inspector 
of weight*; 1 would. We might do fair with¬ 
out an inspector, and make as .much if we only J 
agreed one with another ” m \ 

In conclusion, it is but just £ should add that 
there seems to be % strong disposition on the*| 
pari °f the more enlightened of the class to 
adopt the use of fair weights and measures ; and 
that even among the less scrupulous portion of 
‘ the body, short allowance seems to be given 
chiefly from a desire.to be even with a “scaly 
customer.” The coster makes it a rule never 
to refuse an oiler, a‘IW if people will give him 
less than what he considers his proper price, 
why—die gives them less than their proper quan¬ 
tity. As a proof of the grovj#ng honesty among 
this class, many of the better disposed have re¬ 
cently foraged themselves into a society, the 
members of which are (one and all) pledged not 
only to deal fairly with thejr customers, hut to 
fcempel all other street-sellers to do the same. 
With a view of distinguishing fhemselves to the 
public, they have come to the resolution of wear¬ 
ing a medal, on which slRa.ll be engraved a par¬ 
ticular number, so that should any imposition 
be practised by any of tlfeir body, the public 
will have the opportunity of complaining to the 
Committee of the Association, aiqj having the 
individual (if guilty) immediately expelled from 
the society. 

Of Half Profits. 

Besides the modes of trading on borrowed 
capital above described, there is still another 
means of obtaining stock prevalent among the 
London costermongers. It is a common prac¬ 
tice with some of the more provident coster¬ 
mongers, who buy more largely—for the sake 
of buying cheaply—than is required for the 
supply of their own customers, tf> place goods 
in the hands of young men who are unable 
to buy goods on their own account, “ on half 
profits,” as it is called. The man adopting 
this means of doing a more extensive business, 
says to any poor fellow willing to work on 
those terms, “Here’s a barrow of vegetables 
to carry round, and the profit on them will be 
2.s. ; you sell them, and half is for yourself.” 
The man sells them accordingly; if however 
he fail to realize the 2s. anticipated profit, his 
employer must still be paid H., even-if the 
“seller” prove that only was cleared; so 
that the costermonger capitalist, as he Aay he 
described, is always, to use the words of one 
of my informants, “on the profitable side of 
tthe hedge.” 

Boys are less frequently employed on half¬ 


profit J than young men ; and I ajn assured that 
instances of*these youm/men pronging their 
employers are harefty ev*r Known. 

'’pF the Boys of the Costermongers, 

AND THEIR BUNTS. 

But there arj still other “ agents ” arnp^g »v— 
ca.ter mongers, and # these are the “bbys” de¬ 
puted to |ell £ man’s gflods for a certain sum, 
ail over that amount being the "boys* profit 
Jr “bunts.” Aj^iost every costermonger who 
trades through* tjjc streets with hjs harrow is 
accompanied by a boy. The age^f these lads 
vary from ten to sixfeen, there are few above 
sixteen, for the lads thinR it is then high time 
for them to start on their own account. These 
bo>* are Useful to the maif in “calling,” 
their sflrill voices being often more aimible'fhan 
the loudest pitch of an adult’s lungs. Many 
persons, moreover, I assured, prefer buying 
’of a hoy, believing that if the lad did not suc¬ 
ceed in selling his goods he would be knocked 
about when he got home; others think that t^y 
are safer in a boy’s hands, and less likely to be 
cheated; these, however, are equally mistaken 
notions. The boys also are useful in pushing at 
the barrow, or in drawing it along by tugging at a 
rope in front. Some of them are the sons of tJip 
costermongers; some go round to the coster¬ 
mongers’ abodes and say : “ Will you want me 
to-morrow ?” “ Shall I come and give you a 
lift ?” The parents of the lads thus at large are, 
when they have parents,*either unable to sup¬ 
port thtJh, or, if able, prefer putting their money 
to other uses, (such as drinking); and so the lads 
have to look out for themselves, or, as they say. 

“ pick up a few halfpence and 0 bit of grub as 
we can.” Such lads, however, are the smallest 
class of costermongering youths ; and are some¬ 
times called “cas'alty boys,” or “nippers.” 

The boys—and nearly the whole of. them— 
soon become very quick, and grow masters of 
slang, in from six weeks to two or three months. 

“ I suppose,” said one man familiar with their 
character, “ they’d learn French as soon, if they 
was thrown into the waj* of it. They must 
learn slang to live, and as they ljjtve to wait at 
markets every now and then, from one hour to 
six, they associate one with another and carry 
on conversations in slang about the “ penny gaffs” 
(theatres), criticising the actors ; or may be they 
toss the pieman, if they’ve got ftny ha’pence, 
or else they chaff the passers by. The older 
ones may talk abo#t* their sweethearts; but 
they always speak of them by the name of 
‘nammow’ (gifIs). * 

“ The boys are severe critics t^o (continued 
my informant) on dancing. I heard cth say 
to another; * What do you think of Johnny 
Millicent's new step V fo.^they always recognise 
a ne4L|tep, or they "discuss*<he female dancer’s 
legs, and not very decently. other times 
the boys#discuss the merits or demerits of their 
masters, as to who feeds them best?* I have 
heard one say, ‘ O, aint Boh stingy ? We have 
bread and cheese l’ Another added ; ' He have 
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•teak °nd beer* and ifve ihe use of Bill’ (the 
master's) *bac<fy box.^ 

Some of theses lads are fepaid by the day, 
generally from 2 d. Y?r 8d. anff their food, andAs 
much fruit as they think fit to eat, as by tUf»t 
the y so on get sick of it They generally ca&y 
in their pockets»for their playmates, 
or brothers, or sisters ; the costermongers afldw 
this, if they are satisfied that tile pocketing 
is not for sale. Some lads f are engaged by 
the week., having from 1.?. to^ls. 6d. t and their 
food when %pt with their cnipldyer. Their 
lodging is found only in ,a few cases, and then 
they sleep in the samejoom with their master and 
mistress. Of master or mistress, however, they 
never speak,‘buf. of Jack and Bet. They behave 
respectfully to the women, who are geper&lly 
kind to them. They soon desert a very surly 
or stingy master ; though such a fellow could get 
fifty boys next day if he Wanted* them, but not 
lads useiP to the trade, for to thjse lie’s well 
known by their talk one witli another, and they 
so&n tell a man bis character very plainly— “ very 
plainly indeed, sir, and to bis face too,” said on#. 

Some of these boys are well beaten by their 
employers; this they put up with readily enough, 
if they expeiience kindness the hands of the 
iflan’s wife; for, as I said before, parties that 
have never thought of marriage, if they live to¬ 
gether, «j*all one another husbands and wives. 

In “working the country” these lads are put 
on the same footing as their masters, with whom 
tfcry eat, drink, and sleep; hut the^ do not 
garni s with them. A few, however, go out and 
temp" country boys to gamble, and—as an almost 
inevitable consequence—to lose. “Some of the 
hoys,” said on£ who had seen it often, “will 
keep a number of countrymen in a beer-shop in 
a roar for the hour, while the countrymen ply 
them with beer, and some of the s^eet-lads can 
drink a good deal. I’ve known three hits of boys 
order a pot of beer each, one after the other, 
each paying his share, and a quartern of gin each 
after that—drunk neat; they don’t understand 
water. Drink doesn’t seem to affect them as it 
does men. I don’t kViow why.” “Somecoster¬ 
mongers,” sail* another informant, “have been 
known, when they've taken a fancy to a boy— 
1 know of two—to dress him out like themselves, 
silk handkerchiefs and all ; for if they didn’t 
find them silk handkerchiefs, the boys would 
soon get them out of their ‘ bunts' They like silk 
handkerchiefs, for if they lose all their money 
gambling, they can fcheif'fttedge their handker¬ 
chiefs.” " 

I have mentioned the term “ bunts.” Bunts is 
the looney made by the boys in this manner:— 
If a costermonger, after having sold a sufficiency, 
has 2s. or 3s. worth of goods left', and is anxious 
to get home, he sa’p'lo the boy, “ Work these 
streets, and bring me 2s. 6 d. for the top’ (lot) 
which the OY^tfPmonger knows by his eye—for 
he seldom fneasures or counts—is easily worth 
that money. The lad then proceeds to sell the 
things entrusted to him, and often shows great 
Ingenuity in so doing. If, for instance, turnips 


be tied up in penny bunches, the lad will open 
some of them, so as to spread them out to nearly 
twice their prfvious size, and if any one ask if 
that he a penn’orth, he will say, “ Here’s a larger 
for lA d., marm,” and so palm off a penny .hunch 
at l£rf. Out of each hunch of onions he takes 
one or two, and makes an extra bunch. All that 
the lad r an make in this way over the half-crown 
is his o\fn,«and called “ hunts.” Boys have made 
froth (idl^to 1*. (i d. " bunts,” and this day after 
day. Many of them will, in the course of their 
'traffic, beg old b»ots or shoes, if they meet with 
better sort of people, And so “ work it to rights,” 
as they call it among themselves, servants often 
>give them cast-'hff clothes. * It is seldom that a 
bov carries home less than the stipulated suift. 

The above is what is understood as “ fair 
buntk.” 

“Unfair bunts” is what the lad may make 
unknown $o his master; as, if a customer call 
from the area for goods cr'^d at 2d., the lad may 
get 2 \d., by pretending what he had carried was 
a superior sort to that called at 2d., —or by any 
similar trick. 

“ I have known some civil and industrious 
boys,” said a costermonger to me, If get to save 
a few shillings, and in six months %tart with a 
shallow, and so rise to a donkey-cart. The 
greatest drawback «io struggling hoys is their 
sleeping in low Jodging-h<?uses, where they are 
frequently robbed, or trepanned to part with 
their money, or else they get corrupted.” 

Some men employ from four to twelve hoys, 
sending them out w^th shallows and harrows, 
the boys bringing home the proceeds. The men 
who send lads out in this way, count the things, 
and can tell Co a penny what can be realised on 
them. They neither pay nor treat the boys well, 
1 am told, and are looked upon by the other 
costermongers as extortioners, or unfair dealers 
making money by trading on poor lads’ necessi¬ 
ties, who serve them to avoid starvation. These 
men are called “ Scurfs.” If the hoys working 
for them make buntR, or are suspected of 
making bunts, there is generally “ a row” about 
it. ' 

The hunts is for the most part the gambling 
money, as wpll as the money for the “penny 
gaff,” the “ twopenny hop,” the tobacco, and the 
pudding money of the hoys. “ More would 
save their wages and their hunts,” was said to 
me on good authority, “ but they have no 
place to keep their money in, and don’t under¬ 
stand anything about savings banks. Many of 
these lads are looked on with suspicion by the 
police, and treated like suspected folks; but in 
my opinion they are not thieves, or they wouldn’t 
work so hard; for a thief’s is a much easier life 
than a costermonger’s.” 

When a boy begins business on his own ac¬ 
count,, or “ sets up,” as they call it, he purchases 
a shallow, which costs at least la., and a hall 
hundred of herrings, la. 6d, By the sale of the 
herrings he will clear la., going the round he 
has been accustomed to, and tlvn trade on thtS 
2s. 6rf. Or, if it be fruit time, he will trade > 
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apples until master of 5s., and then “ take to 
a barrow,” at 3rf. a day hire. By this system 
the ranks of the costermonger! are not only 
recruited but increased. There is one grand 
characteristic of these lads; I heard on all hands 
they are, every one of them, what the costers call 
—“ wide awake.” 

There are I am assured from 20Q to 300 
costers, who, in the busiej times at' the year, 
send out four youths or lads . ««^i on an 
average. The young men thus sent out gene¬ 
rally live with the costermo.Jger, paying 7^ 
a week for board, lodgfin£ anc^ washing. These 
youths, I was told by one who knew them 
well, were people \fho “ didn’t "bare to work fo# 
themselves, because they couldn’t keep their 
money together; it would soon all go; and they 
must keep it together for their masters. *They 
are not fed badly, hut then they make 1 hunts ’ i 
sometimes, and it gees for grub wfeen they’re*! 
out, so they eat lcs^yjt home.” 

Of the juvenile Trading of tiif. 

• Costermongers. 

My inquiries among the costermongers induced 
one of their number to address me by letter. 
My correspondent—a well-informed and well- 
educated man — describes himself as “being 
» one of those that have been*unfortunately thrust 
into that precarious way of obtaining a living, 
not by choice but circumstances.” The writer 
then proceeds to say »“ No person but those 
actually connected with the streets ean tell the 
exertion, anxiety, and iljfficulfics we have to 
undergo ; and I know for a fact it induces a 
great many to drink that would not do so, 
only to give them a stimulant!* to bear up 
against the troubles that they have to contend 
with; and so it ultimately becomes habitual, 
f could point out many instances of the kind. 
My ehief object in addressing you is to give my 
humble suggestion as to the best means of alle¬ 
viating our present position in society, and 
establishing us in the eyes of the public as a 
respectable body of men, honestly endeavouring 
to support our families, witlnmt becoming 
chargeable to the parish, and to show that we 
are not all the degraded class w^ are at present 
thought to be, subject to the derision of every 
passer by, and all looked upon as extortioners 
and the confederates of thieves. It is grievous 
to see children, as soon as they are able to speak, 
thrust into the streets to sell, and in many in¬ 
stances, 1 am sorry to state, to support their 
parents. Kind sir, picture to yourself a group 
of those children mixing together indiscrimi¬ 
nately—the good with the bad—all uneducated— 
and without that parental care which i.s so essen¬ 
tial lor youth— and judge for yourself the result; 
the lads in some instances take to thieving, 
(this being easier for a living), and tlu* girls to 
prostitution ; and so they pass the greater part of 
their time in gaol, or get transported. Even 
those who are honestly disposed cannot have a 
chance of bettering their condition, in conse¬ 
quence of tlieir being uneducated, so that they 


oft. 3 rf turn out brutg,’ husbands and bad fathers. 
Surely, sir, Governmejw* coull abolish in a 
measure this juvenile nfadinc, so conducive to 
(Mine and S ff injfmous to me shopkeeper, who 
i| "highly rated. How is it possible, if children 
congregate around his door with the very articles 
he may defj in, ^hat he can meet,j ' 
iflifnds for rates and taxes; whereas the 
educate* man, brought by want Jo sell in the 
Streets, would pot do so ; but keep himself 
impart from tUt* shopkeeper, and not merit 
his enmity, aifd «the interference of the police, 
which he necessarily.clahns. *1 nave procured 
an existence (with a few years’ exception) in the 
streets for the last twenty-five years as a general 
salesman of perishable and imperishable articles, 
anil should be most happy to s"ee anything done 
for the benefit of my elass. This juvenile tripling 
I consider the root "of tlVcvil; after the removal 
of this, the eofctennoiffcers might, by classifying 
and co-open#tion, render themselves* compara¬ 
tively happy, in their position, and become 
acknowledged members of society.” • 

• Another costermonger, in conversing with me # 
concerning these young tiaders, said, that many 
of them would ape the vices of men: mere 
urchins would siyiulate drunkenness, or boast, 
with many an exaggeration, of their drinkiiig 
feats. They can get as much as they please at 
the public-houses; and this too, I lpay add, 
despite the 43rd clause in the Police Act, which 
enacts, that “ every person, licensed to deal in 
exciseiible liquors within the said (Metropolitan 
Police; District, who shall knowingly supply any 
sort of distilled exciseable liquor to be drunk 
upon the premises, to any boy or girl, apparently 
under the age of sixteen years •shall be liable to 
a penalty of not more than 20*. and upon a 
second conviction to 40*. penalty; and on a • 
third to 51. # 

Of the Education of the “ Coster- 
Lads.” 

Among the costers the term education is (as I 
have already intimated) merely understood as 
meaning a complete kndWledge of the art of 
“ buying in the cheapest markup and selling in 
the dearest.” There are few lads whose training 
extends beyond this. The father is the tutor, 
^vho takes the boy to the different markets, 
instructs him in the art of buying, and when 
the youth is perfect on this point, the parent’s 
duty is supposed to have been performed. 
Nearly all these bo$;f are remarkable for their 
precocious sharpness. To use the words of one 
of the class? “these young ones are as sharp 
as terriers, and learns every dot^e of business 
in less than half no time. There’s one Fknows 
about three feet high, that’s up to the business 
as clever as a man of thirty. Though lie’s only 
twelve years old he’ll chaff down a peeler so 
uncommon severe, tliat the c*4v way to stop 
him is to take him in charge ! ” ^ 

It is idle to imaginethat these lads* possessed 
of a mental acuteness almost wonderful, will 
not educate themsches if we neglect 
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to train them/ to vitfue. - At thqir yoilthful 
age, the powefr of acquiring knowledge is the 
strongest, and sotjie kind oi education is con¬ 
tinually going on. v If they'dre not taught fy 
others, they will form their own characters- 
devel oping habits of dissipation, and educih'g 
^ftP’WBfcgrossest passions ofi their*- natures, a^d 
learning to indulge in gratification of every 
appetite without the least restraint.* u 

As soon as a boy is old enough to shout welj 
and loudly, his father takes hft» into the streets. 
Some of these youths are not ubbve seven years 
of age, and it it calculated that not more than 
one in a hundred hap ever been to a school of 
any kind. The boy walks with the barrow, or 
guides the donkey, shouting by turns with ^the 
rather, who, when the goods are sold, wijl as a 
reWard, let him ride,home on the tray. The 
lad attends all markets with his father, who - 
teaches him his business and Shows him his , 
tricks of &ade; “ for,” said a costeiy “ a governor 
in our line leaves the knowledge of all his 
dertiges to Ms son, jist as the rich coves do their 
. tin.” # 

The life of a coster-boy is a very hard one. 
In summer he will have to be up by four 
o'clock in the morning, and in winter he is 
ifftver in bed after six. When he has re¬ 
turned from market, it is generally his duty 
to washr.the goods and help dress the barrow. 
About nine he begins his day’s work, shouting 
whilst the father pushes ; and as very often the 
man has lost his voice, this share, of the 
labour is left entirely to him. When a coster 
has regular customers, the vegetables or fish 
are all sold by twelve o’clock, and in many 
coster families {ne lad is then packed off with 
fruit to hawk in the streets. When the work 
is over, the father will perhaps take the boy to 
a public-house with him, and give him part of 
his beer. Sometimes a child of four or five is 
taken to the tap-room, especially if he be pretty 
and the father proud of him. “ I have seen,” 
said a coster to me, “ a baby of five year old 
reeling drunk in a tap-room. His governor 
did it for the lark of‘the thing, to see him chuck 
hisself about—*oillyfied like.” 

The love of gambling soon seizes upon the 
coster boy. Youths of about twelve or so will 
as soon as they can get away from work go J;o 
a public-house and play cribbage for pints of 
beer, or for a pint a corner. They generally 
continue playing till about midnight, and 
rarely—except on a Sunday—keep it up all 
night. 

It ordinarily happens that tfhen a lad is 
about, -thirteen, he quarrels with his fathef, and 
gets turned away from home. Then he is 
forced to start for himself He knows where 
he can borrow stock-money and get his barrow, 
for he is as well acquainted with the markets »s 
the oldest h^fi^at the business, and children 
may ofteij Be seen in me streets undtt-selling 
their parents. “ How*fc it possible,” said a 
woman, “for people to live when there’s their 
own son at the end of the court a-cal ling his 


goods as cheap again as we can afford to sell 
oum.” 

If the boy is lucky in trade, his next want is 
to get a girl to keep home for him. I was 
assured, that it is not at all uncommon for a 
lid of fifteen to be living with a girl of the 
same age, as man and wife. It creates no 
disgust ramong his class, but seems rather to 
give hiifi ^position f.mong such people. Their 
courtship does not take long when once the 
( mate has been fixed upon. The girl is invited 
to ^ raffles,” aifd treated to “ twopenny hops,” 
and half-pints qf be£r.' Perhaps a silk neck 
handkerchief— a “ King’s-man ” is given as 

present; though some of the lads will, when 
the arrangement has Been made, take the feift 
back again and wear it themselves. The boys 
are Very jealous, and if once made angry behave 
with great brutality to the offending girl. A 
young feliow of about sixteen told me, as he 
seemed to grow angry a£- the very thought, 
“If I seed my gal a talking to another chap 
I’d fetch her sich a punch of the nqse as 
should plaguy qui^k stop the whole business.” 
Another lad informed me, with a knowing look, 
“ that the gals—it was a rum thing now he 
come to think on it—axully liked a feller for 
walloping them. As long as the bruises hurted, 
she was always thinking on the cove as gived 
’em her.” After a time, ^.f the girl continues 
faithful, the young coster may marry her ; but 
this is rarely the cas- 2 , and many live with 
their girls until they have grown to he men, 
or perhaps they m«*y quarrel the very first 
year, and have a fight and part. 

These boys hate any continuous work. So 
strong is tliifc objection to continuity that they 
cannot even remain selling the same article for 
more than a week together. Moreover none of 
them can be got to keep stalls. They must be 
perpetually on the move—or to use their own 
words “ they like a roving life.” They all 
of them delight in dressing “flash” as they 
call it. If a “ governor ” was to try and 
“palm off” his old cord jacket upon the lad 
that worked with him, the hoy wouldn’t take 
it. “ Its too big and seedy for me,” he’d say, 
“ and I ainfc- going to have your leavings.” 
They try to dress like the men, with large 
pockets in their cord jackets and plenty of 
them. Their trowsers too must fit tight at the 
knee, and their hoots they like as good as pos¬ 
sible. A good “ King’s-man,” a plush skull 
cap, and a seam down the trowsers are the great 
points of ambition with the coster boys. 

A lad about fourteen informed me that “brass 
buttons, like a huntman’s, with foxes’ heads on 
em, looked stunning flash, and the gals liked 
em.” As for the hair, they say it ought to be 
long in front, and done in “ figure-six ” curls, 
or twisted back to the ear “ Ncwgate-knocker 
style.” “ But the worst of hair is,” they add, 
“that it is always getting cut off in quod, &1I 
along of muzzling the bobbies.” 

The whole of the coster-boys are fond of 
good living. I was told that when a lad started 
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for himself, he would for the first week or so 
live almost entirely on cakes and nuts. When 
settled in business they always manage to have 
what they call “ a relish ” for breakfast and 
|tea, “ a couple of herrings, or a bit of bacon, or 
^whatnot.” Many of them never dine except¬ 
ing on the Sunday—the pony and donkey pr</ 
prietors being the only costers whose incomes 
will permit them to indulge in a “ fin^fpenny 
plate of meat at a cook’s •shop.” The, whole 
of the boys too are extremely fond of pudding, 
and should the “plum duff” at an.eating- 
house contain an unusual # quantity of plums, 
the news soon spreads, and •the boys then 
endeavour to work'*that way as to obtain 
a slice. While waiting for a market, the lads' 
will very often spend a shilling in the cakes 
and three cornered puffs sold by the J,pws. 
The owners toss for them, and so enable the 
young coster to indulge his two favourite 
passions at the same time—his love of pastry, 
and his love of gambling. The Jews crisp 
butter biscuits also rank very high with the 
boys, «who declare that they “slip down like 
soapsuds down a gully holj».” In fact it is 
curious to notice how perfectly unrestrained 
are the paeons and appetites of these youths. 
The only thoughts that trouble them are for 
their girls, their eating and their gambling— 
‘‘beyond the love of self they have no tie that 
binds them to existeifbe. • 

The Life of • Coster-Lad. 

One lad that I spoke to gave me as much of 
his history as he could ifmember. He was a 
tall stout boy, about sixteen years old, with a 
face utterly vacant. His two heavy lead- 
coloured eyes stared unmeaningly at me, and, 
beyond a constant anxiety to keep his front 
lock curled on his check, he did not exhibit the 
slightest trace of feeling. He sank into his 
seat heavily and of a heap, and when once 
settled down lie remained motionless, with his 
mouth open and his hands on his knees—almost 
as if paralyzed. He was dressed in all the slang 
beauty of his class, with a bright ^ed handker¬ 
chief and unexceptionable boots. 

“ My father ” he told me in a thick unim- 
passioned voice, “ was a waggonft, and worked 
the country roads. There was two on us at 
home with mother, and we used to play along 
with the boys of our court, in Golding-lane, at 
buttons and marbles. I recollects nothing more 
than this—only the big boys used to cheat like 
bricks and thump us if wc grumbled—that’s 
all I recollects of my infancy, as you calls it. 
Father I’ve heard tell died when I was three 
and brother only a year old. It was worse luck 
for us!—Mother was so easy with us. I once 
went to school for a couple of weeks, but the 
cove used to fetch me a wipe over the knuckles 
with his stick, and as I wasn’t going t» stand 
that there, why you see I aint no great schol- 
lard. We did as we liked with mother, she 
• was so precious easy, and I never learned any¬ 
thing but playing buttons and making leaden 


‘bonces,’ that’s all,” (here the vouth laughed 
slightly.) “«Mother tisedjo he u\ and out very 

early washing in fiimiliSs*— anything for a 
living. She *as sJ good mother to us. We 
was left at home with the key of the room and 
some bread and butter for dinner. Afore she 
gofinto work— and it was a goodish long time,— 
we. shocking har8 up, and she pawngtfmgh 
everything. gometime*f when we liad’nt no 
gjub at all, the other lads, perhaps# would givt 
iv some of their b^pad and butter, but often our 
stomachs used tp # ache with the hunger* and we 
would cry when We was worry far* gone. She 
used to be at work froth six in the morning till 
ten o’clock at night, whiefr was a long time for 
a child’s belly to hold oui again, ^nd when it 
was*dark w^would^go and lie down on the bed 
and trj»and sleep until she mtfhe home with^ic 
food. I was eight year oLgthcn. 

* “A man as kpow’d rq^fner, said to her, ‘ Your 
|*boy’s got nothing to do, let him come afcmg with 
me and yarn 1 few ha’pence,’ and so I became 
a coster. lie gave me 4 d. a morning and my 
Ig-eakfast. I worked with him about three 
year, until I learnt the markets, and then I and 
brother got baskets of o«r own, and used to 
keep mother. One day with another, the two 
on us together eoftld make 2s. 6 d. by selling 
greens of a morning, and going round to the 
publics with nuts of a evening, till about ten 
o’clock at night. Mother used to liavG a bit 
of fried meat or a stew ready for us when we 
got home, and by using up the stock as wc 
couldn’to sell, we used to manage pretty tidy. 
When I was fourteen I took up with a girl. 
She lived in the same house as we did, and I 
used to walk out of a night w^th her and give 
her half-pints of beer at the publics. She were 
about tliirteen, and used to dress werry nice, 
though she weren't above middling pretty. 
Now I’m wefrking for another man as gives me 
a shilling a week, victuals, washing, and lodging, 
just as if I was one of the family. 

“ On a Sunday I goes out selling, and all I 
yarns I keeps. As for going to church, why, I 
can’t afford it,—besides, 40 tell the truth, 1 
don’t like it well enough. Plays, too, ain’t in 
my line much ; I’d sooner go t8 a dance—its 
more livelier. The ‘ penny gaffs ’ is rather more 
■in my style ; the songs are out and out, and 
makes our gals laugh. The smuttier the better, 
I thinks; bless you! the gals likes it as much 
as we do. If we lads ever has a quarrel, why, 
we fights for it. I*' I»yas to let a cove off once, 
he’d *lo agair but I never give a lad a 
chance, so long *s I can get anigli him. • I 
ntvex; heard about Christianity, but if a cove 
was to fetch me a lick of the heati, I’d $ive it 
him again, whether he was a big ’un or a little 
’un. I’d precious soon see a henemy of mine 
shot afore I’d forgive him,—where’s the use 1 
Do I understand what behaving to your neigh¬ 
bour is ?~In coorse I do. If a feller as lives 
next me wanted a basket of mine a&J. wasn’t 
using, why, he might have it; if I was workii g 
it though, I’d see him further! I can undei 
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•land that all as lives in a court Is neigh) ours; 
but as for p</.icem<m they’re nothing to me, 
and X should like to pay ’em all off well. No ; 
I never heerd i-hout thi^ here creation you 
speaks about In coorse God Almighty made 
the world, and the poor bricklayers’ labourers 
«jBSil£2he houses arterwards—that’s my opinion ; 
but I can’t say, for I'v'e never been in mo 
schools, only always bird at work, and knows 
nothing about it I have heerd a little abort 
our Saviour, — they seem to say he were u 
goodish kind of a man; but it ,h* says as how 
a cove’s to fbrgtve a feller as hits you, I should 
say he know’d nothing about it In coorse the 
gals the lads goes knd lives with thinks pur 
walloping ’em wery cruel of us, but we don’t. 
Why don’t we !—why, hpcause? we d<n’t 
BVore father didu, I used sometimes *to say 
my prayers, but aftet^that mother was too busy 
getting a living to mvd about my praying.' 
Yes, I knows 1—in the Lord’s praver they says,’ 
* Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgives them 
aq trespasses agin us.’ It’s a very good thing, 
in coorse, but no costers can’t do it” „ 

Op the i* Penny Gaff.” 

In many of the thoroughfares of London there 
pe shops which have been turned into a kind of 
temporary theatre (admission one penny), where 
dancing and singing take place every night 
Rude pictures of the performers are arranged 
outside, to give the front a gaudy and attractive 
look, and at night-thne coloured lamps and 
transparencies are displayed to draw “an au¬ 
dience. These places are called by the costers 
“ Penny Gaffs; ” and on a Monday night as 
many as six performances will take place, each 
one having its two hundred visitors. 

It is impossible to contemplate the ignorance 
and immorality of so numerous a class as that 
of the costermongers, without wishihg to discover 
the cause of their degradation. Let any one 
curious on this point visit one of these penny 
shows, and he will wonder that any trace of 
virtue and honesty should remain among the 
people. Here the stage, instead of being the 
means for illustrating a moral precept, is turned 
into a platform to teach the crudest debauchery. 
The audience is usually composed of children so 
young, that these dens become the school-rooms 
where the guiding morals of a life are pickod 
up; and so precocious are the little things, that 
the girl of nine will, from constant attendance at 
such places, have learnt ^ understand the filthi¬ 
est sayings, and laugh at them as loudly>as the 
grdwn-up lads around her. What notions can 
the young feqiale form of marriage and ch.-stity, 
whenAhe penny theatre rings with applause at 
the performance of a scene whose sole point 
turns upon the pantomimic imitation of the un¬ 
restrained indulgence of the most corrupt appe¬ 
tites of our nature 1 How can the lad learn to 
check his het passions and think hojesty and 
virtue admirable, when the shouts around him 
impart a glory to a descriptive song so painfully 
corrupt, that it can only have been made tole¬ 


rable by the most habitual excess ? The men 
who preside over these infamous places know 
too well the failings of their audiences. They 
know that these poor children require no nicely- 
turned joke to make the evening pass merrily s 
and that the filth they utter needB no double 
Cleaning to veil its obscenity. The show that 
will provide the most unrestrained debauchery 
will hav^ the most crowded benches; and to 
gain tjjis point, things are acted and spoken 
mat it is criminal even to allude to. 

Not wishing^ to bplieve in the description 
which some of the ®ore intelligent of the cos¬ 
termongers had* given of these places, it was 
thought better ito visit one of them, so that all 
exaggeration might be avoided. One of• the 
least offensive of the exhibitions was fixed upon. 

The “ penny gaff” chosen was situated in a 
broad street near Smithfield; and for a great 
distance off, the jingling sound of music was 
heard, and the gas-light streamed out into the 
thick night air as from a Aiark lantern, glitter¬ 
ing on the windows of the houses opposite, and 
lighting up the faces ol the mob in the road, 
as on an illumin£kion night. The front of a 
large shop had been entirely removed, and the 
entrance was decorated with paintings of the 
“ comic singers,” in their most “ humourous ” 
attitudes. On a table against the wall was 
perched the band, playing # what the costers call 
“ dancing tunes * with great effect, for the hole 
at the money-taker’s box was blocked up with 
hands tendering the penny. The crowd with¬ 
out was so numerous, that a policeman was in 
attendance to preserve order, and push the boys 
off the pavement—the music having the effect of 
drawing thegi insensibly towards the festooned 
green-baize curtain. 

The shop itself had been turned into a 
waiting-room, and was crowded even to the top 
of the stairs leading to the gallery on the first 
floor. The ceiling of this “ lobby” was painted 
blue, and spotted with whitewash clouds, to re¬ 
present the heavens j the boards of the trap¬ 
door, and the laths that showed through the 
holes in the* plaster, being ail of the same 
colour. A notice was here posted, over the 
canvass door leading into the theatre, to the 
effect that “ Cadies and Gentlemen to the 

FRONT PLACES MUST PAY TWOPENCE.” 

The visitors, with a few exceptions, were all 
boys and girls, whose ages seemed to vary from 
eight to twenty years. Some of the girls—though 
their figures showed them to be mere children— 
were dressed in showy cotton-velvet polkas, and 
wore dowdy feathers in their crushed bonnets. 
They stood laughing and joking with the lads, 
m an unconcerned, impudent manner, that was 
almost appalling. Some Of them, when tired 
of waiting, chose their partners, and commenced 
dancing grotesquely, to the admiration of the 
lookers-on, who expressed their approbation in 
obscene terms, that, far from disgusting the 
poor little women, were received as compliments, 
and acknowledged with smiles and coarse repar-’ 
tees. The boys clustered together, snjoking their 
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pipes, and laugliing at ’each other's anecdotes, 1 
or else jingling halfpence in time tgith the tone, 
while they whistled an 'accompaniment to it 
Presently one of tlje performers, with a gilt 
llfecvown on hie well greased locks, descended 
from the staircase, his fleshings covered by Jj 
dingy dressing-gown, and mixed with the mq5>, 
shaking hands with old acquaintances* Tpe 
“ comic siifger,” too, made his appearance ,n,>«Song 
the throng—the huge bow to his cravat; which 
nearly covered his waistcoat, and the red.c*nd to 
his nose, exciting neithe/ meminent nor sur¬ 
prise. ‘ • 

To discover the kiga of entertainment, a lad 
near me and my companion was asked “ if 
ther? was any flash dancing." With a knowing 
wink the boy answered, “ Lots! show their Jpgs 
and all, prime 1 ” and immediately the boy fol¬ 
lowed up his information by a request for a 
“ yenncp" to get a “tib of occabot.” After wait¬ 
ing in the lobby some considerable time, the 
performance inside was concluded, and the au¬ 
dience fame pouring cut through the qanvass 
door. As they had to passingly, I noticed 
them particularly. Above ■ three - fourths of 
them were w<*nen and giriB, the rest consisting 
chiefly of nfere boys — for out of about two 
hundred persons I counted only eighteen men. 
•Forward they came, bringihf an overpowering 
stench with them, laughing and yelling as 
they pushed their way through the waiting- 
room. One weman ca 'tying a sickly child 
with a bulging forehead, was reeling drunk, the 
saliva running down her mouth as she stared 
about her with a heavy fixed eye. Two boys 
•Were pushing her from side to side, while the 
poor infaut slept, breathing heavily, tis if stupi- 
fied, through the din. Lads jumping on girls' 
shoulders, and girls laughing hysterically from 
being tickled by the youths behind them, every 
one shouting and jumping, presented a mad 
sc»ne of frightful enjoyment. 

Wien these had left, a rush for places by 
those in waiting began, that set at defiance the 
blows and stragglings of a lady jn spangles 
who endeavoured to preserve order and take the 
checks. As time was a great object with the 
proprietor, the entertainment wilhin began 
directly the first seat was taken, so that the 
lads without, rendered furious by the rattling 
of the piano within, made the canvass partition 
bulge in and out, with the stragglings of those 
seeking admission, like a sail in a flagging 
wind. 68 8 

"lo form the theatre, the first floor had been 
removed; the whitewashed beams however 
still stretched from wall to wall. The lower 
room had evidently been the warehouse, while 
the upper apartment had been the sitting-room 
for the paper was still on the walls. A gallery 
with a canvass front, had been hurriedly*inli 
up, and it was so fragile that the boards ben 
under the weight of those above. The bricks 
in the warehouse were smeared over with red 
paint, and had 'a few black curtains daubed 
upon .them. The co R t«r-vouths require no very 
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great scenic • embellirlnnffg, an® indeed the 
stage—which was about eight feet square— 
could admit a f note. Two tfett of gas, like 
hose outside a butcher’s shop, were placed on 
ea<& aide of the proscenium, and proved very 
handy for the gentlemen whose pipes rqqjra-;d® 
lighting. The hand inside (ha “ theatre ” 
could noV compare wife the band without 
Aa old grand piano, *whose canvass-covered 
top extended th^Vntire length of thp stage, 
sent forth its wiry notes under thp be-ringed 
fingers of a " professor WiHrinsjni,'' while an¬ 
other professional, with*his head resting on his 
violin, played vigorously, Is he stared uncon¬ 
cernedly at the noisy audience. • 

Sieging arfll dancing forme^Ae whole of the 
hours' jferformance, and, ofjKe two, the eingiHJ* 
was preferred. A youngijftl, of about fourteen 

f ’ears of age, juiced wth more energy than 
race, and seamed to be well-knowir to the 
spectators, who cheered her on by her Christian 
name. When the dance was concluded, the 
pqpprietor of the establishment threw down a 
penny from the gallsey, injhe hopes that 
others might be moved * (8 similar acts of 
generosity; but no jane followed up the offer¬ 
ing, so the young lady hunted after the, 
money and departed. The “ comic ringer,” in 
a battered hat and the huge bow to his grav&t, 
was received with deafening shouts. Several 
songs were named by the costers, but the 
“funny gentleman” merely requested them “to 
hold tliei*jaws,” and putting on a “knowing” 
look, sang a song, the whole point of which 
consisted in the mere utterance of some filthy 
word at the end of each stanza. "Nothing, how¬ 
ever, could have been more successful The 
lads stamped their feet with delight; the girls 
screamed with enjoyment. Once or twice a 
young shrill Hugh would anticipate the fun—as 
if the words were welj known—or the boys would 
forestall the point by shouting it out before the 
proper time. When the song was ended the 
house was in a delirium of applause. The 
canvass front to the gallery was beaten with 
sticks, drum-like, and sent dowg showers ol 
white powder on the heads in the pit. Anothei 
song followed, and the actor knowing on whal 
his success depended, lost no opportunity of in- 
creasing his laurels. The most obscene thoughts, 
the most disgusting scenes were coolly described, 
making a poor child near me wipe away thi 
tears that rolled "downelser eyes with the enjoy, 
ment ofathe poison. There were three or four a 
these songs sung in the course of the evening 
each ope being encored, and thqn changed 
One written about “ Pine-apple rock,” wawth, 
grand treat of the night, and offered greate 
scope to the rhyming powers of the autbo 
than any of the others. In this, not a singl 
chance had been missed; ingenuity had bee; 
exerted to^ts utmost lest an obscene though 
should be passed by, and it was abselutcl; 
awfiil to behold the relish with which lh 
young ones jumped to the hideous meaning « 
the verses. 
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There was /me ‘scene yet to come, that was 
perfect in its wickedness. A ballet began be¬ 
tween a man dressed up a|) a wpman, and a 
country clown. The most disgusting attitudes 
were struck, the most immoral acts' represented, 
dBthjmt one dissenting voice. If there had b&n 
any feat of agility, any ghmating, or, in fppt, 
anything with which th&daughter.^pf t^e unedu¬ 
cated classed'is usually associated, the applause 
might have been accounted ft r; but here we^ 
two ruffians degrading themsfej^s each time 
they stirred i liipb, and forcing into the brains 
of the childish audience * before them thoughts 
that must embitter a lifetime, and descend from 
lather to child like some bodily infirmity. 

When I hadr left, I spoke to a'better ojlass 
ta^tfermonger on thXsaddening subject, u Well, 
sir, it is frightful,” ^ said, “ but the boys will 
have their anmsements^ulf their amusements is 
bad theyodon’t care; they only wants to laugh, 
and this here kind of work docs’it. Give ’em 
better singing and better dancing, and they’d go, 
if the price was as cheap as this is. I’ve seen, 
when a decent concert was given at a penny, as 
many as four thoii&tAj} costers present, behaving 
themselves as quietly and decently as possible. 
JTCieir wives and children was with ’em, and no 
audience was better conducted. It's all stuff 
talking about them preferring tins sort of thing. 
Give ’em good things at the same price, and I 
know they will like the good, better than the 
bad.” • # • 

My own experience with this neglected class 
goes to prove, that if we w r ould really lift them 
out of the moral mire in which they are wallow¬ 
ing, the first stop must be to provide them with 
wholesome amusements. The misfortune, how¬ 
ever, is, that when we seek to elevate the cha¬ 
racter of the people, we give them such mere 
dry abstract truths and dogmas eo digest, that 
the uneducated mind turns with abhorrence from 
them. We forget how we ourselves were origi¬ 
nally won by our emotions to the consideration 
of such subjects. We do not remember how our 
own tastes have bean formed, nor do we, in our 
zeal, stay to reflect how the tastes of a people 
generally are created; and, consequently; we 
cannot perceive that a habit of enjoying any 
matter whatsoever can only be induced in the 
mind by linking with it some aesthetic affection. 
The heart w the mainspring of the intellect, and 
the feelings the real educers and educators of the 
thoughts. As games with the young destroy the 
fatigue of muscular exercise, so do the^sympa- 
thies stir the mind to action wjthout any sense 
of effort It is because “serious” peop^p gene¬ 
ral)^ object to enlist the emetions in the educa¬ 
tion of the poor, and look upon the delight which 
arises in the mind from the mere perception of 
the beauty of sound, motisn, form, and colour— 
or from the apt association of harmonious or 
incongruous ideas—or from the sympathetic 
operation of the affections; it is because, I tty, 
the zealous portion of society look upon these 
matters as “ vanity,” that the amusements of the 
working-classes are left to venal traders to, pro¬ 


vide. Hence, in the low-priced entertainment® 
which necesMirily appeal to the poorer, and, 
therefore, to the least (educated of the people, 
the proprietors, instead of trying to develop in 
them the pu^er sources of delight, seek only to 
gratify their audience in the coarsest manner, by 
sheading to their most brutal appetites. And 
thi^s the emotions, which the -great Architect oi 
the mind gaye us as the mean* of quick¬ 

eningimaginations and refining our senti¬ 
ments, are made the instruments of crushing 
every operation 4 the r intellect and debasing our 
natures. It is irile £hd'unfeeling to believe that 
L tlie great majority of a people whose days are 
* passed in exc&sive toil, a'fid whose homes are 
mostly of an uninviting character, will foregfo all 
amusements, and consent to pass their evenings 
by £hcir no firesides, reading tracts or singing 
hymns. It is folly to fanqy that the mind, spent 
with the irksomeness of compelled labour, and 
depressed, perhaps, with fhe struggle to live le¬ 
thal labour after all, will- not, when the work is 
over, seek out some place where at least it can 
forget its trouble^ or fatigues in the temporary 
pleasure begotten-by some mental’ or physical 
stimulant. It is because we exae. too much of 
the poor—because we, as it were, sfHve to make 
true knowledge and true beauty as forbidding as 
possible to the uneducated and unrefined, that 
they ily to thefr penny gaffs, their twopenny- 
hops, their beer-shops, and their gambling- 
grounds for pleasures, which w^deny them, and 
which we, in our arrogance, believe it is possible 
for them to do without 

The experiment so successfully tried at 
Liverpool of furnishing music of an enlivening* 
and yet elevating character at the same price as 
the concerts of the lowest grade, shows that the 
people may be won to delight in beauty instead 
of beastiality, and teaches us again that it is our 
fault to allow them to be as they are and not 
their’s to remain so. All men are compound 
animals, with many inlets of pleasure to their 
brains, and if one avenue be closed against 
them, why it but forces tliem to seek delight 
through another. So far from the perception of 
beauty inducing habits of gross enjoyment as 
“«erious” people generally imagine, a mo¬ 
ment’s reflection will tell us that these very 
habits are only the necessary consequences of 
the non-development of the Eesthetic faculty; 
for the two assuredly cannot co-exist To culti¬ 
vate the sense of the beautiful is necessarily to 
inculcate a detestation of the sensual. Moreover, 
it is impossible for the mind to be accustomed to 
the contemplation of what is admirable without, 
continually mounting to higher and higher 
forms of it—from the beauty of nature to that 
of thought-—from ' thought to feeling, from 
feeling to action, and lastly to the fountain of 
all goodness—the great munificent Creator of 
the sea, the mountains, and the flowers—the 
stars, the sunshine, and the rainbow—the fancy, 
She reason, the love and the heroism of man and 
womankind—the instincts of’the beasts — the 
glory of the angels—and the mercy of Christ. 
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uk, ca want cvm the commonest mfcral neces- 
Or the Coster-GirLR.^ series is a paradox that gives ft) the zeal of our 

Th£ costermongers, taken 4s a body^entejtain Christianity a Btjpng jp.vour of t>e chicanery of 
the most imperfect idea of the sanctity of ihar- Cant 

riage. To their undeveloped minds it merely The costermtmgers strongly resemble the 
consists in the fact of a man and woman living JINortlf American Indians in their conduct to 
together, and sharing the gains they may each /7 their ^ves. They can Understand that it is'® 
earn by selling in the street The fathetfaq# duty of the yorrym to coorfribute to. the happi- 
mother of the jfirl look upon * as a con"m»M ness^>f the man, but cannot feel that Ahere is a 
means Qf shifting the support of their chifjfever reciprocal duty fronythe man to the woman, 
to another’s exertions; and so thoroughly do T^ie wife is considejld as an inexpensive servant, 
they belike this to be and aim of and the disobedience of* a wish is punished with 

matrimony, that the exptense of a*church cere- blows. She must work «arly ancf late, and to 
mony is considered as ^useless wasje of money, the husband must be given tfre proceeds of her 
and the new pair are received by their com- labour. Often when the man is in qpe of hiB 
panions as cordially aB if every form of law and drunkqp fits—which sometimes ‘ Wtwo or three 
Religion had been complied with. # days continuously—-she must ’ Hier sole ex-^ 

The notions of mOTality among these people ertions §nd food for herself 4 l him too. To 
agree strangely, as I have said, with those of liv$ in peace with him, 

many savage tribes—indeed, it would be curious mftring, no tiring under work, no fancied^ause 
if it were otherwise. ¥hey are a part of the for jealousy—for"'if there be, she is either beaten 
Nomades of England, neither knowing nor caring into submission or cast adrift to begin life again— 
for the enjoyments of home. The hearth, which lother’s leavings. * 

is so sacred a Bvmbol to all cjfilized races as itfstory of one coster girl’s life magjjae taken 

being the spot where the virtues of each sue- as a type of the many. Wha**^t!?ie young she 
cceding generation are taught and encouraged, is placed out to nurse with some neighbour, 
has no charms tqjthem. The tap-room is the the mother—if a fond*one—visiting the child at 
father’s chief abiding place ^ whilst to the certain periods of the day, for the purpose of 
mother the house is only a better kind of tent, feeding it, or sometimes, knowing the round she 
She is away at .the stall; or hawkftig her goods has to make, having the infant brought to*lier 
from morning till night, while the children are at certain places, to be “ suckled.” As soon as 
loft to play away the day uf the court or alley, it is old enough to go alone, the court is its 
and pick their morals out of the gutter. So play-ground, the gutter its school-room, and 
long as the limbs gain strength the parent cares under the care of an elder sister the little one 
for nothing else. As the young ones grow up, passes the day, among children whose mothers 
their only notions of wrong are fonned by what like her own are too busy out in the^streets h^p- 
thc policeman wilt permit them to dS. If we, mg to get the food, to be able to mind the family 
who have .known from babyhood the kindly at home. When the gill is strong enough, she 
influences of a home, require, before we are in her turn is made to assist the mother by 
thrust out into the world to get a living for our- keeping guard %ver the younger children, or, if 
« selves, that our perceptions of good and evil there he none, she is lent out to carry about a 
should be quickened and brightened (the same baby, and so made to add to the family income 
as our perceptions of truth and falsity) by the by gaining her sixpence weekly. / Her time is 
experience and counsel of those who are wiser from the earliest years fully occupied; indeed, 
aud better than ourselves,—if, indeed# it needed her parents cannot afford to Jteep her without 
a special creation and example to teach the best doing and getting something . Very few of the 
and strofigest of us the law of right, how bitterly children receive the least education. ** The 
must the children of the Btreet-folk ftquire tui- parents,” I am told, “never give their minds to 
tion, training, and advice, when from their very learning, for they say, ‘What’s the use of it? 
cradles (if, indeed, they ever knew such luxuries) that# oa’t yarn a gal a living.’ ” Everything is 
they are doomed to witness in their parents, sacrificed—as, indeed, under the circumstances 
'whom they naturally believe to he their supe- it must be—in the struggle to live—aye! and to 
nors, habits of life in which passion is the sole live merely. Mind, hea^soul, are all Absorbed 
rule of action, and where every appetite of .our in the bqjly. The rudest form of animal life, 
animal nature is indulged in without the least physiologists tell us, is simply a locomotive 
restraint. stomach* Verily" it would appear as if our 

* ®*y much because I am anxious to social state had a tendency to make the hig^st 
make others feel, as I do myself that tve are animal sink into the lowest, 

• the culpable. parties in these matters. That At about seven years of age the girls first go 
they poor things should do as they do is but into the streets to sell. A shallow-basket is 
human nature—but that we Bhould allow them given to them, with about two shillings for stock- 
to remain thus destitute of every blessing money, and they hawk, according to the time of 
vouchsafed fo ourselves--that we should wil- year, either oranges, apples, or violets 4 some 
Insgly sha*e what we enjoy with our brethren begin their street education with the s 2 ie of 
at the Antipodes, and yet leave those who are water-creeses* The money earned by this mean* 
rearer and who, therefore, should be dearer to is strictly given to the parents. Sometimes— 
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thong* rar<4y—arii rl who has Wen unfortunate 
inrfngthe day will not dare to return home at 
IlStfii, and then- die will i'leep'under tome dry 
bra* or about some market, until the morrow’s 
gains shall ensure her a safe' reception^ and 
, dicker in her father's room.. t 

The life of the coster-girls is as severe nd'that 
of the bora BetwRra four rnd, five in the 
i mnming 'Iney have to leave home for the mar¬ 
kets, and sell in the streets until about nine. 
Thoee'that have more kindly parents, return thoo 
to breakfast, Jiut many are obliged to earn the 
morning’s meal for them selves. After break-, 
fast, they generally remain in the streets untjj 
about tewo’ clock at night; many having nothing 
during all ths* time but one mefl of brend and 
■butter and colfoo to enable them to sifpport the 
fatigue of walking from street to street with 
the heavy basket on V*eir heads. In the course 
of a day, some girls eat as muph as a pound*of 
bread, and very seldom get any meat, unless it 
. be on a Sunday. 

There are many poor families that, without 
the aid erf. times girls, would be forced into the 
workhouse. TflV/*are generally of an affection¬ 
ate disposition, and ■some will perform acts of 
marvellous heroism to k&p together the little 
home. It is not gt all unusual for mere chil¬ 
dren of fifteen to walk their eight or ten miles 
a dtfy, carrying a basket of nearly two hundred 
weight on their heads. A journey to Woolwich 
and bank, or to the towns near London, is often 
undertaken to earn the It. Bd. their parents are 
anxiously waiting for at home. 

Very few of thpae girls are married to the 
men they afterwards live with. Their courtship 
is usually a very short one; for, as one told me, 
“ the Ufo is such a hard une, that a girl is ready 
to get rid of a little of the labouy at any price.” 
The coster-lads see the girls at? market, and if 
one of them be pretty, and-a boy take a fancy 
to her, he will make her bargains for her, and 
carry her basket home. Sometimes a coster 
working hjs rounds will feel a liking for a wench 
selling her good*, in the street, and will leave 
his barrow to go and talk with her. A girl 
seldom takls up with a lad before she is sixteen, 
though some of them, when barely fifteen or 
even fourteen, will pair off They court for a 
time, going to raffle* and “gaffs” together/iand 
then the affair is arranged. The girl tells her 
parents "she’s going to keep company with 
so-and-so,” packs np<echat things she has, and 
goes at once, without a word of remonstrance 
■from either father or motley. A furnished 
room, at about it. a week, is taken, ,tnd the 
young oorfple begin life The lad got t out as 
usual with his barrow, and the girl goes out 
With her basket,' often working harder for her 
lover than she had done Jor her parents. They 
gr> to market together, and at about nine o’clock 
Mr day’s selling begins. Very often she will 
takeout with her in the morning wnat food,she 
requires during the day, and never return home 
, until eleven o’clock at night 

' The men generally behave very cruelly to 


the girls they live with. They are at faithful 
to them ascif they were married, but they sue 
jealous in, the extrrane. To see a man talking 
to tfieir girl is sufficient to .ensure the poor 
thing a .beating. They sometimes ill-treat 

t irribly—most unmercifully indeed— 
ess the girls say they cannot help 
lem still, and continue working for 
if they 'experienced only kindness at 
da Some of the men are gentler and 
more, considerate ip their treatment of them, 
but by far tilts' i'.rgrr portion are harsh ami 
merciless. Often when the Saturday night’s 
earnings of (the two hare been large, the man 
will take the entire, money, and as soon as the 
Sunday’s dinner is over, commence drinking 
herd, and continue drunk £r two or three days 
together, until the funds are entirely exhausted. 
The women never gamble; they say, “ it gives 
them no excitement.” .They prefer, if they 
have a spare momentum the evening, sitting 
near the fire making up and, patching their 
clothes. “ Ah, Bir,” said a girfto me, “ a neat 
gown does a dajl with a man ; he always likes 
a girl best when everybody else, likes her too.” 
On a Sunday they clean theirroom for the 
week and go for a treat, if ghey can persuade 
their young man to take them out in the after¬ 
noon, either to Chalk Farm or Battersea Fields 
—“ where thdre’s plenty of .life.” 

After a girl has once grown accustomed to a 
street-life, it is almost impossible to wean her 
from it. The muscular irritability begotten by 
continued 'wanderihg makes her unable to rest 
for any time in one place, and she soon, if put 
to any tettled occupation, gets to crave for the 
severe exercise she formerly enjoyed. 1 The 
least restraint will make her sigh after the 
perfect liberty of the coster’s “ roving life.” As 
an instance of this I may relate r. fact that 
has occurred within the last six months, A 
gentleman of high literary repute, struck with 
file heroic smugglings of a coster Irish girl to 
maintain her mother, took her to his house, 
with a viejv of teaching her the duties of a 
servant. At first the transition was a painful 
one to the poor thing. Having travelled bare¬ 
foot through the streets since a mere child, the 
pressure of shoes was intolerable to her, and in 
the evening or whenever a few minutes’ rest 
could be obtained, the boots were taken off, for 
with them on she could enjoy fio ease. The 
perfect change of life, and the novelty of being 
m a new plaoe, reconciled her for some time to 
the loss of her liberty. But no sooner did she 
hear from her friends, that sprats were again 
in the market, than, as if there were some 
magical influence in the fish, she at once 
requested to be freed from the confinement, and 
permitted to return to her old calling. 

Shch is the history of the lower class of girls, 
though this lower class, I regret to say, consti¬ 
tutes by far the greater portion of the whole. 
Still I would not for a moment have it inferred 
that ail are bad. There are many young girls 
getting their living, or rather helping to get 
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the living of others in the streets, whose good- 
ness, considering the temptations and hardships 
besetting such wi occupation, spprtutimates to 
the marvellous. As a. type of the more pru¬ 
dent class of coster girls, I would cite the 
following narrative reoeived from the lips of 
a young woman in answer to a scries off 
questions. , // 

— • W* f'j \ 

The LtlE op a Cosseh Gnu” ,£fr'\ 

X wished to have obtained a Btaturner* Jkpm 
the girl whose portrait is ^ere ttivroi, but she 
was afraid to give the , ilig!,V#t information 
about the habits of her companifins, lest they 
sliould recognise her bjr the engraving and per¬ 
secute her for the revelations she might make. 
After disappointing me some dozen times, I was 
forced to seek out some other coster girl. • 

The one I fixed upon was a fine-grown young 
woman of eighteen. She had a habit of curtsying 
to every question that was put to her. Her plaid 
shawl was tied over th# breast, and her cotton- 
velvet bonnet was crushed in with carrying her 
basket. »She seemed dreadfully puzzled where 
to put her hands, at one tittup tucking them 
under her shawl, warming them at the fire, or 
measuring th% length of her apron, and when 
she answered a question she invariably addressed 
the fireplace. Her voice was hqsky from shout¬ 
ing apples. 

“ My mother has beet? in the strlets selling all 
her lifetime. Her uncle learnt her the markets 
and she learnt me. When* business grew bad 
she*said to me, ‘Now you shall take eare on the 
stall, and I’ll go and work dht charing.' The 
way she learnt me the markets was to judge of 
the weight of the baskets of apples,,and then 
said she, ‘ Always bate ’em down, a’tuost a 
half.’ I always liked the street-life very well, 
that was if I was selling. I have mostly kept a 
stall myself, but I’ve known gals as walk about 
. with apples, as have told me that the weight of 
the baskets is sich that the neck cricks, and 
when the load is took off, its just as if you'd a 
stiff neck, and the head feels as light as a 
feather. The gals begins working very early at 
our work; the parents makes them go out when 
a’most babies. There's a little gal, I’m sure 
she an't more than half-past seven, mat stands 
selling water-cresses next my stall, and mother 
was saying, * Only look there, how that little 
one has to get her living afore she a’most knows 
what a penn’orth means.’ 

“ There’s six on us in family, and father and 
mother makes eight. Father used to do odd jobs 
with the gas-pipes in the streets, and when 
work waa slack we had very hard times of it 
Mother always liked being with ns at home, 
aid used to manage to keep us employed out of 
mischief—she’d give us an old gown to make 
into pinafores for the children and such like! 
She’s been very good to us, has mother, Ind 
so's father. She always liked to hear us read 
to her whilst she was washing or such like! and 
than we big ones had to leant the little ones. 
But when father’s work got slack, if she had no 


iployriient charing, she'd say, * Now I’ll go 
d buy a buShel of apples*’ and 1 then she’d 


till ttte shops stints up—say ten o'clock at night, 

I caj earn about Is. fid. a day. It’s all according 
to the apples—whethej they're good or njt— 
what Ue makes. If I ’nymlucky, mother will 
say, ‘ WeIl,*l’!l*go out fij-morrow an^ see what 
/ ct»t do j' and if I’vg done well, ahe’ll say ‘ Come 
yoiFre a good hant^ ft it; you’ve done famous.' 
"ties, mother’s very fair that way. Afc 1 there’s 
many a gal I knows whpse bach* has to suffer 
■if she don’t sell her stock weti; hut, thank God ! 

• never get more than a blowing up. My 
parents is very, fair to me. * 

“ I flare say there ain’t ten o>c of a hundred 
;a!s wliat*s living with men, wi/St’s been marrieo 7 '’' 
Hjurch of Kngland fashiam I know plenty 
myself, but I don't, indetS, think it right. , It 
seems to me tf vt the gals is fools to be’ticed 
away, hut, in coorse, they needn’t go without 
they likes. This is why I don’t think it’s right.* 
Peakaps a man will .have a fsw wordswith his 
gal, and he ’ll say, ‘ Oil! I ain’t^AdltiiffSl to keep 
her!’ and he’ll turn her ounand then where’s 
that poorgal to go 1 ^ow, there’s a gal I knows 
as came to me no later than this here week, and 
she had a dreadful swole face and a awful black 
eye; andlsays, • Who's done that?’ and she »ays, 
sayB she, ‘ Why, Jack’—just in that wayand then 
she says, says she, ‘I’m going to take a warrant 
out to-morrow.’ Well, he jjfets the warrant that 
same night? but she never appears again him, for 
fear of getting more beating. That don’t seam to 
me to he like married people ought to be. Be¬ 
sides, if parties is married, they crujlit to bend to 
each other; and they won’t, for sartain, if they ’re 
only living together. A man as is married is 
obligated to keen his wife if they quarrels or not j 
and he says to himself, says he, ‘ Well, I may 
os well live happy, like.’ But if he can turn a 
poor gal off, as soon as he tires of her, he begins 
to have noises with her, and then gets quit of 
her altogether. Again, the men takes the money 
of the gals, and in coorse ought to treat ’em well 
—which they don’t. This is another reason: when 
the gal is in the family way, the lads mostly 
sends them to the workhouse to lay in, and only 
goes sometimes to take them a bit of tea and 
shug£ar; but, in coorse, married men wouldn’t 
behave in aueh likes to their poor wives. After 
a quarrel, too, a lad goes and takes up with 
another young gal, and*that isn’t pleasant for 
the first vine. The first step to ruin is them, 
places of “ pennj* gaffs,’ for they hears things 
there as* oughtn't to be said to yqtuig gals. 
Besides, the lads is very insinrvating, and arer 
leaving them places will give a gal a drop of 
beer, and make her half tipsy, and then they 
makes their arrasgemdnts. I’ve often heerd 
the boys boasting of having ruined gais, fur all 
the world a* if they was the first noblemen in 
the land. % 

“ It would be a good thing if these sort .if 
domes on oould be stopped. It’s half the p* 
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tent*’ fault/ for if a gal can’t grt a living, they 
toms bar out intolhe streets, and then what's to 
become of her ? I’m sum the < gals, if they was 
married, would be happierJoecause they couldn’t 
be heat worse. And it they was married, they’d 
a nice home about’em; whereas, if trey’s 
onfy living together, thejptakes^a fumishetjjpom. 
I’m sure, too, that c&’s a had plan; for I’ve 
i heerd thetgals themselves say, f Ah: I wish, I’d 
never seed Jack’ (or Toify or whatever 
‘ I’m*sure I’d never be l?%Lf 60 bad but for 
him.’ * 

“ Only las? 1 night father was talking about 
religion. We often talks about religion. Father' 
has told jne that God made the world, and I’fe 
heerd him t*Jk about the firsf nr an and woman 
p/is was made ak^lived—it must be mc.re thap a 
hundred years agi—but I don’t like to speak 
on wliat I don’t i3\^w. Father, too, has told 
m# atyut our Saviour what wds nailed on a cross 
to suffer for such poor people £s we is. Father 
has told us, too, about Iris giving a great many 
poor people a penny loaf and a bit of fish each, 
which PSTYfiR him t0 k ave been a very kind ^*Bn- 
tleman. The^fe^Pommandments was made by 
him, I’ve heerd say, and he performed them too 
among other miracles. ^Yes! this is part of 
what our Saviour tells us. We are to forgive 
everybody, and do nobody no injury. I don’t 
thifik I could forgive an enemy if she injured 
me very much; I’m sure I don’t know why 
I couldn’t, unless ijt is that I’m poor, and never 
learnt to do it. If a gal stole shawl and 
didn’t return it back or give me the value on it, 
I cduldn’t forgive her; but if she told me she 
lost it off h^r back, I shouldn’t be so hard on 
her. We poor gals ain't very religious, but 
we are better than the men. We all of us 
thanks God for everything—even for a fine day; 
as for sprats, we always says they’re God’s bles¬ 
sing for the poor, and thinks it hard of the 
Lord Mayor not to let ’em come in afore the 
ninth of November, just because he wants to 
dine off them—which he always do. Yes, we 
knows for cer^in that they eats plenty of 
sprats at the Lord Mayor’s ‘blanket.’ They 
say in the c Bible that the world was made in six 
days: the beasts, the birds, the fish, and all— 
and sprats was among them in coorse. There 
was only one house at that time as was ^nade, 
and that was the Ark for Adam and Eve and 
their family. It seems very wonderful indeed 
how all this world wax done so quick. I should 
have thought that England alone would have 
took double the time ; shouldn’t you,*sir ? But 
then it says in the Bible, Gud Almighty’s a just 
afid true God, arid in coorse time would be nothing 
to him. When a good person is dying, we says, 

‘ The Lord has called upon him, and he must 
£ 0 ,’ hut I can’t thinfc what it means, unless 
it is that an angel cornel—like when we’re 
a-dreaming—and tells the party he’s wanted in 
beyen. I know where heaven ft; it's above 
the clouds, and they’re placed there to prevent 
us seeing into it That’s where all the good people 
go, but I’m afeerd,”—she continued solemnly— 


“ there’s very few costers among the angels— 
’specially those as deceives poor gals. 

“No, I &on’t think this world could well go 
on for ever. There’s a great deal of ground m 
it, certainly, and it seems very strong at present; 
hut they say there’s to be a flood on the earth, 
tand earthquakes, and that will destroy it The 
earthquake ought to have took place some time 
aSo, hsfpeople tells /me, but I never heerd any 
lnOTb* about it ff we cheats in the streets, I 
knowVe shan’t go to Heaven; but it’s very 
h*ard upon us^br if we didn’t cheat we couldn't 
live, profits ^s W>brfd. It’s the same with the 
shops, and I suppose the young men there won’t 
go to Heaveft neither; but if people won’t give 
the money, both casters artd tradesmen® must 
cheat, and that’s very hard. Why, look at 
apples! customers want them for less than 
they cost us, and so we are forced to shove in 
bad ones as well as good ones ; and if we’re to 
suffer for that, it does seem to me dreadful 
cruel.’’ 

Curious and extravagant as this statement 
may perhaps anpear to the uninitiatetl, never¬ 
theless it is here £iven as it was spoken ; and it 
was spoken with an earnestness-that proved the 
poor girl looked upon it as a subject, the solem¬ 
nity of which forced her to be truthful. 

r * 

Of Costermongers and Thieves. 

c c 

Concerning the connection of these two classes 
I had the following Recount from a costermonger: 

“ I’ve known the coster trade for twelve ygars, 
and never knew yrieves go out a costering as a 
cloak; they may have done so, but I very 
much doubt it. Thieves go for an idle life, and 
costermongering don’t suit them. Our chaps 
don’t care a d—n who they associate with,—if 
they’re thieves they meet ’em all the same, or 
anything that way. But costers buy what they 
call ‘ a gift,’—may-be it’s a watch or coat wot’s 
been stolen—from any that has it to sell. A’ 
man will say: ‘If you’ve a few shillings, you 
may make a good tiring of it. "Why this iden¬ 
tical watch is only twenty shillings, and it’s 
worth fifty so if the coster has money, he buys. 
Thieves’ will get 3 d. where a mechanic or a cos¬ 
ter will qam \d. t and the most iguorant of our 
people has a queer sort of respect for thieves, 
because of the money they make. Poverty’s as 
much despised among costers as among other 
people. People that’s badly off among us are 
called ‘cursed.’ In bad weather it’s common 
for costers to ‘curse themselves,’ as they call 
having no trade. ‘Well, I’m cursed,’ they say 
when they can make no money. It’s a common 
thing among them to shout after any one they 
don’t like, that’s reduced, ‘Well, ain’t you 
cursed ? ’ “ The costers, I am credibly informed, 
gamble a great deaj with the wealthier class ot 
thieves, and ttin of them the greater part of the #l 
money they get. 

Of the more provident Costermongers. 
Concerning this head, I give the statemeftt of 
a man whose information I found fully eon- 
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firmed:—“ We are not such a degraded set as 
some believe; sir, but a living doesn’t tumble 
into a* man’s mouth, fiow a ^iys. A good 
many of us costers rise# into greengrocers and 
coal-sheds, and still carries on their rounds as 
costers, all the same. Why, in Lock’s-fields 
I could show you twenty such, *nd you’d 
them very decent men, sir—very. Theyefsig$e 
man I know, that’s risen that way, wfco^jryrth 
Hundreds of pounds, and ftceps- his hsfet^and 
cart like a gentleman. They rises to lie Voters, 
and they all vote liberal. •Sonp^marry the bhtter 1 
kind of servants, — ant-maids as 

would’nt marry a rag an^ Dottle shop, but 
doesn’t object to SP coal shed? It’s mostly* 
yotfnger men that manats this. As far as I 
have observed, these costers, after they has 
settled and got to be housekeepers, don’t turn 
their backs on their old mates. They’d have a 
nice life of it if lley did—yes! a very nice life.” 

Of the Homes of the Costermongers. 
The costermongers usually reside in the courts 
and affeys in the neighbourhood of the different 
street-markets. They then^lves designate the 
locality .wh^e, so to speaK^ a colony of their 
people has been established, a “ coster district,” 
and the entire metropolis is thus parcelled out, 
almost as systematically as.if for the purposes 
of registration. Thgpe costermonger districts 
are as follows, and are here placed in the; order 
of the numerical importance of the residents : 


as she told ijje laughing her own joke), well » 
lighted by a clean wtndW, anfi I f 0 nnd her 
laying out the savory smelling dinner looking 
most temptingly ewan. The floor was as white 
as if it had been newly planed, the coke fire 
wj|s bright and warm, making the lid of .the 
th Raueepan Rn it rattle up and down as the 
steilhi rushed out. Tim, wall over the fire-place 
was patcled ftp to thd^eiling with Jittie square 
Pictures of sayite, and' on the mantel-piece, 
Detween a row#of bright tumblers and wine 
glasses filled w4th odds and ends,.stood glazed 
crockery ware images pf Princ* Albert and M. 

J ullien. Against the wallg, which were papered 
with “hangings” of four different patterns and 
sliawls, and in 
lie stained chest 


wmi Hangings ui iuut uinereu 

colours, wey hung several warm 
the*ba^d-box, which stood on^ni 


The New Cut (Lambeth), j Ratclifle Highway., 
■\Vhitecro8s-fetreet. Li^son-grove. 

Leather-lane. | Petticoat and liosemary- 

The Brill, Somers’ Town. lane. 

Whitechapel. Marylebone-lane. 

Camberwell. Oxforri-stre*. 

Walworth. Rotlierhitbe. 

Peck ham. Deptford. 

Bermondsey. Dockhead. 

Tho Broadway, West- Greenwich, 

mincer Commercial-road (East). 

Shoreditch. Pop’ar. 

Paddington and ?Edj Limehou-'C. 

ware Road. I Bethnal-greon. 

Tottenbam-court Road. Hackney-road. 

Drury-lanc. Kingsland. 

Old-street Road. Camden To*n. 

Clare Market. 

The homes of the costermong|rs in these 
places, may be divided into tfcree classes; firstly, 
those who, by having a regular trade or by pru 
dent economy, are enabled to live in compara¬ 
tive ease and plenty ; secondly, those who, from 
having a large family or by imprudent expendi¬ 
ture, are, as it were, struggling with the world; 
and thirdly, those who for want of stock-money, 
or ill success in trade are nearly destitute. 

The first home I visited was that of an old 
woman, who with the assistance of her son and 
girlvS, contrived to live in a most praiseworthy 
and comfortable manner. -She*and all her 
family were teetotallers, and may be taken as a 
fair type of the thriving costermonger. * 

As I ascended a dark flight of stairs, a savory 
smell of stew grew stronger at each step I 
mounted. The woman, lived in a large airy 
room on the first floor (“the drawing-room”) 


dust. 

) 9! A turn-up bedstead thrown back, ani covered 
with a manyo-'oloured patch-work quilt, stood 
opposite to a long dresser with its mugs and 
cups dangling from the hooks, and the cletn 
44uc plates and dishes ranged i n or der at the 
back. There were a few b^g*rt*15askets piled 
up in one corner, “ but theapples smelt so,” she 
said, ‘‘they left thqpi in a stable at uigbt.” 

By the fire sat the woman’s daughter, j* 
pretty meek-faced gray-eyed gi»l of sixteen, 
who “was home nursing” for a cold. “Steve” 
(her boy) I was informed, was oiit working. 
With his help, the woman assured me, she could 
live very comfortably—“ trod he praised*” and 
when lie* got the barrow he was promised, she 
gave me to understand, that'their riches were to 
increase past reckoning. Her girl too was to be 
off at work as soon as sprats caifle in. “ Its on 
Lord Mayor’s-day they comes in,” said a neigh¬ 
bour who had rushed up to see the strange 
gentleman, “^hey says he has ’em on his table, 
but I never^eed ’em. They never gives us the 
pieces, no not even the heads,” and cVery one 
laughed to their utmost. The good old dame 
was in high spirits, her dark eyes sparkling as 
she spoke about her “ Steve.” The daughter in 
a little time lost her bashfiftness, and informed ' 
me “that one of the Polish refugees was 

a-courting Mrs. M-, who had given him a 

pair of black eyes.” 

On taking my leave I was told by the mother 
thlt their silver gilt Dutch clock—with its glass 
face and blackleaded weights—-“was the best 
one in London, and might be relied on with the 
greatest safety.*’ * 

As a^speciinen of the dwellings of the stag¬ 
ing costers, the following may be cited: 

The* man, a tall, thick-built, utmost «ood- 
looking fellow, with a large fur cap on hiB Head, 
lived with his family in a front kitchen, and 
as there were, with his mother-in-law, five 
persons, and only ohe bed, I was somewhat 
puzzled to know where they could all sleep. 
The barr*r standing on the v railings over the 
window, half shut out the light, and when any 
one. passed there was a momentary shadow 
thrown over the room, and a loud rattling of the 
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iron gratings ajbove that complete!* prevented 
all conversation. Wllfti I entered, the mother- 
in-law was reading aloud one of the threepenny 
papers to her son, who lollecr on fhe bed, that 
with its curtains nearly filled the room. Theip 
a.was the usual attempt to make the fireside com¬ 
fortable. The stone sides hacbbeen Well whitened, 
and the mantel-piece desqrated with its small 
tin trays, tumblers, and a piece of Ibok&g-glass. 
A eat with a kitten were seated gn the hearth£ 
rug in front “ They keeps llieovarmint away" 
said the woman, stroking the 01 puss,” "and 
gives a look of home.” oBy the drawers were 
piled up four bushel* baskets, and in a dark 
comer near (he bed stood a tall measure full of 
apples that scented the room. Over the head, 
an_a string tbat' ! *fretched from wall tft wall, 
dangled a couple of htwly- washed shirts, and bv 
the window were two stive barrels, for lemonade, 
when thqutoster visited the fairs and races. 

Whilst we were talking, the "man’s little 
girl came home. For a poor man’s child she 
whs dressed to perfection; her pinafore was 
clean, her fjoe shone with soap, and her tub, ’ 
cotton prmtgdwiKai^dearly been newly put on 
that morning. She brought news that “ J aney ’ ’ 
was coining home from auntey’s, and instantly 
X pink cotton dress was placed by the mother- 
in-law before the fire to air. (It appealed that 
Janey was opt at service, and came home once 
a week to see her parents and take back a clean 
frock.) Although these people were living, 
so to sfi-ak, in a cellar, still every epdeavour 
had been made to give the home a look of 
comfort The window, with its paper-patched 
panes, had a cl^m calico blind. The side-table 
was dressed up with yellow jugs and cups and 
saucers, and the band-boxes had been stowed 
away on the flat top of the bedstead. All the 
chairs, which were old fashioned mahogany ones, 
had sound backs and bottoms. * 

Of the third class, or the very poor, I chose 
the following “type” out of the many others 
that presented themselves. The family here 
t lived in a small slanting-roofed house, partly 
stripped of its tiles.*' More than one half of. the 
small leaden bsquares of the first-floor window 
were covered with brown paper, puffing out and 
crackling in the wind, while through the greater 
part of the others were thrust out ball-shaped 
bundles of rags, to keep out the breeze. The 
j nines thnt did remain were of all shapes and 
sizes, and at a distaneg ^ad the appearance of 
yellpw glass, they were so stained with dirt. I 
opened a door with a number chalked od it, and 
groped my way up a-Jbroken tottering staircase. 

Itipook me some time alter I had entered the 
apartment before I conld get accustomed to the 
smoke, that came pouring into the room from 
the chimney. The p!ac t e was filled with it, 
curling in the light, and making every thing so 
indistinct that I could with difficulty see the 
white mugs ranged,ir, the corner-cafboard, not 
three ^ards fr° m me. When the wind was in 
the north, or when it rained, it was always, that 
way, I was told, “hut otherwise,” said an old 


dame about sixty, with long grisly hair spread¬ 
ing over her black shawl, “ it is pretty good for • 
that.” c , f 

On a mattrass, on tlfe floor, lay a pale-faced 
girl—“ eighteen years old last twelfth-cake day ” 
—ier drawn-up form showing in the patch-work 
counterpane that covered her. She had just 
beet confined, and the child had died! A little 
strati- sftififed into an old tick, was all she 
had to Vie upon, and even that had been give* 
up to hell by the mother until she was well 
Enough fo work Spain. * To shield her from the 
light of the .win^p^fh. cfoak had been fastened 
up slantingly across the panes; and on a.string 
•that ran along the wall wift tied, amongst the 
bonnets, a clean nightc-p—“ against the docVor 
came,” as the mother, curtsying, informed me. 
By the side of the bed, almost hidden in the dark 
shade, was a pile of sieve baskets, crowned by 
the flat shallow that the metie r “ worked” with. 

The room was about nine feet square, and 
furnished a home for threq women. The ceiling 
slanted like that of a garret, and was the colour 
of old leather, excepting a few rough '“white 
patches, where tlideenauts had rudely mended 
it. The white light was easily seen-through the 
laths, and in one corner a large patch of the 
paper looped down from the wall. One night 
the family had beer .startled from their sleep by 
a large mass of mortar<-jjust where the roof 
bulged in—falling into the room. “We never 
want rain water,” the f woman told me, “ for we 
can catch plenty just over the chimney-place.” 

They had made a parpot out of three or four 
old mats. They were “ obligated to it, for fear 
of dropping anything through the boards into 
the donkey stables in the parlour underneath.- 
But we only pay ninepenee a week rent,” said 
the old woman, “ and mustn’t grumble.” 

The only ornament in the place was on the 
mantel-piece—an old earthenware sugar-basin, 
well silvered over, that had Ijeen given by the 
eldest girl when she died, as a remembrance to 
her mother. Two cracked tea-cups, on their 
inverted saucers, stood on each side, and dressed 
,up the fire-hide into something like tidiness. 
The chair I sat on was by far the best out of 
the three in the room, and that had no back, 
and only half its quantity of straw. 

The parish, the old woman told me, allowed 
her Is. a week and two loaves. Bnt the doctor 
ordered her girl to take sago and milk, and she 
was many a time sorely puzzled to get it. The 
neighbours helped her a good deal, and often 
sent her part of their unsold greenseven if 
it was only the outer leaves of the cabbages, she 
was thankful for them. Her other girl—a big¬ 
boned wench, with a red shawl crossed over her 
bosom, and hgr black hair parted off one ride— 
did all she could, and so they lived on. “ Ac 
long^as they kept out of the ‘big house’ (the 
workhouse) she would not complain." 

I never yet beheld so much destitution 
borne with so much content Verily the’ actet 
philosophy of the poor As a tiling to make thoS 
who write and preach about it hide their heads. 



THE OYSTEK STALL. 

'Penny a lot, Oysters 1 Penny a lot 1” 
[/Varna Photograf/h.] 
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Of tiib Dress of the Costermongers. 

• 

From the homes of the Costermongers we pass 
to a consideration of their dress. 

The costermonger’s ordinary costume partakes 
of the durability of the warehouseman’s, with tlip 
quaintness of that of the stable-boy. 
to-do “ coster,” when dressed for the^M&a 
work, usually wears a small cloth caf, 
on one side. A close-fitting worsted nevup 
skull-cap, is very fashionable, just novt.ampng 
.the class, and ringlets at ft ' j^ftples arc looked 
up to as the height ot elegance. Hats they 
never wear—excepting on Sunday—on account 
of {jieir baskets being frequently carried on 
their heads. Coats are seldom indulged in; 
their waistcoats, which are of a broad-ribbed 
■corduroy, with fustian hack and sleeves, being 
made as long as a groom’s, and buttoned 
up nearly to the throat. If the corduroy 
Jjti^of a light sandy colour, then plain brass, or 
sporting buttons, with raised fox’s or stag’s heads 
upon tfyem—or else black bone-1*uttons, with a 
(1 over-pattern—ornament the front; but if the 
cord be of a dark rat-skin hipf then mother- of- 
penrl buttons Ure preferred. Two large pockets 
—somctimes*four—with huge flaps or lappels, 
like those in a shooting-coat, are commonly 
vfpm. If the costermonger lfe driving a good 
trade and have his sefcof regula* customer he 
will sport a blue cloth jacket, similar in cut to 
the cord ones above described; but this is 
looked upon as an extravagance of the highest 
order, for the slime and scales of the fish stick to 
the sleeves and shoulders of the garment, so as 
to spoil the appearance of it in a short time. The 
fashionable stuff for trousers, at the pcesent, is a 
dark-coloured “ cable cord,” and they are made 
to fit tightly at the knee and swell gradually 
until they reach the boot, which they nearly 
cover, ydvetecn is now seldom worn, and knee- 
* breeches are quite out of date. Those who deal 
wholly in fish wear a blue serge apron, either 
hanging down or tucked up round their waist. 
The costermonger, however, prides himself most 
of all upon his neckerchief and hoots? Men, wo¬ 
men, boys and girls, all have a passion for these 
articles. The man who does not w$ar Ills silk 
neckerchief—his “ King’s-in an” as it is called 
— is known to be in desperate circumstances; 
the inference being that it has gone to supply 
the morning’s stock-money. A yellow flower 
on a green ground, o# a red and blue pattern, is 
at present greatly in vogue. The women Wear 
their kerchiefs tucked-in under theij gowns, 
and the men have theirs wrapped loosely round 
the neck, with the ends hanging over their 
waistcoats. Even if a costermonger has two or 
three silk handkerchiefs by him already, lie sel¬ 
dom hesitates to buy another, when tempted 
with a bright showy pattern hanging fro#i a 
Field-lane door-post. 

The costermonger’8 love of a good strong boot 
-is a singular prejudice that runs throughout the 
whole class. From the father to the youngest 
cuild, all will be found well shod. So strong is 


their predilection.in tliis respect, Jhat a coster, 
mongel* may be immediately known by a glance 
at his feet. I}e wil^ part with everything rather 
than his boots, and to wear a pair of second¬ 
hand ones, or ‘’translators” (as they are called), is 
felt as a bitter degradation by them all. Among 
pride ^ as risen to such a pitch, 
that many wilj have thpir upper-leathers tastily 
ornamented, and it irout uneommqfi to see the 
yjunger men of 4$is class with a heart or a 
thistle, surrounded by a wreath of roses, 1 Vorked 
below the instep on their boots, fl’he general 
costume of the women or gffls is a black 
velveteen or straw bonnet, with a few ribbons or 
(•flowers, and almost always a net # cap fitting 
clos^y to thw cheek. The silk X King’s-man ” 
covering their shoulders, is sdmetimes tucked j 
into the neck of the printed cotton-gown, and 
sometimes the ends- are .brought down outside 
to the apron-strings. Silk dresses ai» never 
worn by them*-they rather despise such arti¬ 
cles. The petticoats are worn short, ending 
the ankles, juafc high enough to show the 
\?lfble of the much-admired hoot^.Cnloured, 
or “ illustrated shirts,” as^lhay' are called, aie 
especially objected to by the men. 

On the Sunday fio costermonger will, if he 
can possibly avoid it, wheel a barrow. If a ‘ 
shilling he an especial object to him, he may, 
perhaps, take his shallow and head-baslftt as 
far as Chalk-farm, or some neighbouring resort; 
hut even then he objects singly to the Sun¬ 
day-trading. They leave this to -the Jews and 
Irish, who are always willing to earn a penny — 
as they say. 

The prosperous coster will ha^e his holiday 
on the Sunday, and, if possible, his Sunday suit 
as well—which usually consists of a rough 
heaver hat, broVu Petersham, with velvet 
facings of the came colour, and cloth trousers, 
with stripes down ’the side. The women, gene¬ 
rally, manage to keep by them a cotton gown 
of a bright showy pattern, and a new shawl. 
As one of the craft said to me—“ Costers likes 
to see their gals and wives ljok lady-like when 
they takes them out.” Sucli of the costers a? 
are not in a flourishing way of Wlsinesb, sel¬ 
dom make any alteration in their dress on the 
Sunday. 

There are but five tailors in London who 
make the garb proper to costermongers ; one of 
these is considered somewhat “ slop,” or as # 
coster called him, a “ sjunjiger-up.” 

This springer-up is blamed by some of the 
costermongers, who condemn him for employ-, 
ing women at re(?uced wage*. A whole court of 
iStermfingers, I was assured, would withdraw 
their custom from a tradesman, if one of their 
body, who had influence among them, showed 
that the tradesman was jmjust to his workpeople. 
The tailor in question issues bills after the fol¬ 
lowing fashion. I gi\* one verbatim, merely 
withholding the addresB for obvious reasons i 
“ ONCE TRY YOU’LL COME AGAIN. * 
Slap-up Tog and out-and-out Kiaktier Builder, 
Mr. •:- nab* the chance of putting his cue- 
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tomers awa^e, that he has just qpide his escape 
from Russia, not forgetting to clap his mawleys 
upon some of the right sort of Ducks, to make 
single and double backed* Slops for gentlemen 
in black, when on his return home he # was 
stunned to find one of the top manufacturers of 
Manchester had cut liistluckj* and steppej off 
to the Swan Stream,^leaving behind hnn a 
valuable ftock of Mm ’skins,' Cofds, Velve¬ 
teens, Plushes, Swandown^&c., and I liavjng 
some Veady in my kick, grabbed the chance, 
and stepped home with my s^ag^and am now 
safe landed at Iny crib* I can turn out toggery 
of every description very slap up, at the fol¬ 
lowing low prices for * 

Ready Gilt—Tick being no go. 9 

^tipper Benjamins, built on a downew plan, a 
monarch to half a finnuff. Slap up Velveteen 
Togs, lined with the same, 1 pound 1 quarter 
and a^peg. Moleskin dittos any colour, linqfi 
with the same, 1 couter. A pair of Kerseymere 
Kicksies, any colour, built very slap up, with 
*the artful dodge, a canary. £air of stout Cord 
ditto, buil t in t he * Melton Mowbray’ style, keif 
a sov. Pair'oT very good broad Cord ditto, made 
very saucy, 9 bob and a kick. Pair of long 
sleeve Moleskin, all colour^ built hanky-spanky, 

’ with a double fakement down the side and artful 
buttons at bottom, half a monarch. Pair of stout 
dittoi built very serious, 9 times. Pair of out- 
and-out fancy sleeve Kicksies, cut to drop down 
on the trotters, 2 hulls. Waist Togs, cut long, 
with moleskin backhand sleeves, 10 p # eg. Blue 
Cloth ditto, cut slap, with pearl buttons, 14 peg. 
Mud Pipes, Knee Caps, and Trotter Cases, built 
very low. 

“ A decent* allowance made to Seedy Swells, 
Tea Kettle Purgers, Head Robbers, and Flun¬ 
keys out of Collar. 

“ N.B. Gentlemen finding thfir own Broady 
can be accommodated.” 

Of the Diet and Drink of Coster¬ 
mongers. 

It is less easy to describe the diet of coster¬ 
mongers than it *is to describe that of many 
other of theCabouring classes, for their diet, so 
to speak, is an “ out-door diet.” They break¬ 
fast at a coffee-stall, and (if all their means have 
been expended in purchasing their stock, and 
none of it be yet sold) they expend on* the 
meal only Id., reserved for the purpose. For 
this sum they can procure a small cup of cof¬ 
fee, and two “ thin ”*(Yhat is to say two thin 
.slices of bread and butter). For 'dinner— 
which on a week-day is hardly ever eaten 
at >!ie costermonger’s abode—they buy “block 
ornaments,” as they call tlfe small, dark- 
coloured pieces of meat exposed on the cheap 
butchers’ blocks or counters. These they cook 
in a tap-room; half a pound costing 2d. If 
time be an object, the poster buys a hot pie 
or two; preferring fruit-pies when in season, 
and "hext to them meat-pies. “ We never eat 
eel-pies,” said one man to me, “ because we 
know they’re often made of large dead eels. 


We, of all people, are not to he had that way. 
But the haristocrats eats ’era and never knows 
the difference.” I di^ not hear that these men 
had any repugnance to meat-pies ; but the use of 
the dead eel happens to come within the im¬ 
mediate knowledge of the costermongers, who 
Vire, indeed, its purveyors. Saveloys, with a 
pint of beer, or a glass of “ short ” (neat gin) 
is with them another common week-day dinner. 
The costers make all possible purchases of 
street-thalers, and pride themselves in thus 
“ sticking to ^heir *-own,” On Sunday, the # 
costermonger,rfot “cracked up,” enjoys 
a good dinner at his own abode. This is 
always a jrint— most 'frequently a shoulder 
or half-shoulder of* mutton — and invariably 
with “lots of good taturs baked alcng with 
it" In the quality of their potatoes these 
people are generally particular. 

The costermonger’s usual beverage is beer, 
and many of them drink hard, having no other 
way of spending their leisure but in drinking' 
and gambling. It is not unusual in “a good 
time,” for a costermonger to spend 12/ out of 
every 20s. in be A and pleasure. 

I ought to add* that the “ single fellows,” 
instead of living on “ block orn&mtiilts” and the 
like, live, when doing well, on the best fare, at 
tht “ spiciest ” coek-shops on their rounds, or in 
th r ; neighbourhood of thqjr residence. 

There are some families of costermongers who 
have persevered in qarrying out the principles 
of teetotalism. One man thought there might 
be 200 individuals^ including men, women, and 
children, who practised total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks. These parties are nearly all 
somewhat f better off than their drinking com¬ 
panions. The number of teetotallers amongst 
the costers, however, was more numerous three 
or four years back. 

Of the Cries, Rounds, and Da\s of 
Costermongers. 

I shall now proceed to treat of the London 
costermongers’ mode of doing business. 

In the first place all the goods they sell are 
cried or “hawked,” and the cries of the coster¬ 
mongers iq the present day are as varied as the 
articles they selL The principal ones, uttered 
in a sort of cadence, are now, “ Ni-ew mackerel, 
6 a shilling.” (“ I’ve got a good jacketing many 
a Sunday morning,” said one dealer, “ for waking 
people up with crying m^pkerel, but I’ve said, 

‘ I must live while you sleep.’ ”) “ Buy a pair 
of live soles, 3 pair for 6d.”—or, with a barrow, 
“Soles, 1 d. a pair, 1 d. a pair;” “Plaice alive, 
alive, cheap;” “Buy a pound crab, cheap;” 
“Pine-apples, \d. a slice;” “Mussels a penny 
a quart; ” “ Oysters, a penny a lot; ” “ Salmon 
alive, 6d. a pound;” “Cod alive, 2 d. a pound ;” 


same with greens, cabbages, &c.); “ All new nuts, 
Id. half-pint;” “Oranges, 2 a penny;” “All. 
large and alive-O, new sprats, 0, Id. a plate 
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“ Wi-ild Hampshire rabbits, 2 a shilling; ** 
“Cherry ripe, 2d. a pound;” Fine ripe 
plums, Id. a pint; ” “ Ing-^ins, a penny a quart; ” 
“ Eels, 3lbs. a shilling—large five eels Slbs. a 
shilling.” 

The continual calling in the streets is very 
distressing to the voice. One man told me that 
it had broken his, and that very often wbMe out 
he lost his voice altogether* “ They # b*em to 
have no breath,” the men say, *' after "calling for 
a little while.” The repeated shouting brings 
on a hoarseness, which i^mtfc-of the peculiar 
characteristics of hawkers *n general. The 
costers mostly go out with a bo^ to cry their 
good^ for them. If they hm r e two or three halloo- 
ing together, it makes mor^noise than one, and 
the boys can shout better and louder than the 
«nen. The more noise they can make in»a place 
the better they find t&eir trade. Street-selling 
has been so bad lately that many have been 
Obliged to have a dnu#t for their bloaters, “ to 
drum the fish off,” as they call it. 

In the second place, the costermongers, as I 
said before, have mostly their little bit of a 
“ round;” that is, they go on\jfio certain places; 
and if they d<fti’t sell their goods they “ work 
back” the stme way again. If they visit a 
respectable quarter, they confine themselves to 
the mews near the gentlemen's houses. They* 
generally prefer the .poorer neighbourhoods. 
They go down or through almost all the courts 
and alleys—and avoid the better kind of streets, 
unless with lobsters, rabbits, or onions. If they 
have anything inferior, they#usit the low Irish 
districts—for the Irish people, they say, want 
only quantity, and care nothing about quality— 
that they don’t 6tudy. But if they*have any¬ 
thing they wish to make a price of, they seek 
out the mews, and try to get it off among the 
gentlemen’s coachmen, for they will have what 
Js good $ or else they go among the residences 
•of mechanics,—for their wives, they say, like 
good-living as well as the coachmen. Some 
costers, on the other hand, go chance rounds. 

Concerning the busiest days of the week for 
the coster’s trade, they say Wednlsdays and 
Fridays are the best, because they are regular 
fish days. These two days are considered to be 
those on which the poorer classes generally run 
short ofmoney. Wednesday night is called “ draw 
night” among some mechanics and labourers 
—that is, they then get a portion of their 
wages in advance, and on Friday they run short 
as well as on the Wednesday, and have to make 
shift for their dinners. With the few halfpence 
they have left, they are glad to pick up anything 
cheap, and the street-fishmonger never refuses an 
offer. Besides, he can supply thfm with a cheaper 
dinner than any other person. In the season the 
] )0 °r generally dine upon herrings. The poorer 
classes live mostly on fish, and the “dropped” 
and “ rough ” fish is bought chiefly for the poof. 
The fish-huckster has no respect for persons, 
however; one assured me that if Prince Halbert 
was to stop him in the street to buy a pair of soles 
of him, he’d as soon sell him a “ rough pair as any 


other man—iitleed, I’d take in my.own father,” 
he added, “ if he wanted ^o deal with me." 
Saturday is thfcwor^ day of all for fish, for then 
the poor people have scarcely anything at all to 
spend; Saturday flight, however, the street- 
sellfr takes morg money than at any other time 
in tty week. ~ 

Of THE C^STHfRMONQllCa ON THEII^ COUNTRY 
J Rounds. 

^omf, costermon^s go what they term “ Country 
rounds,” and they speak of their Country ex¬ 
peditions as if they were Bumfher excursions 
of mere pleasure. They are»generally variations 
Trom a life growing monotonous. IUwas com¬ 
pute^ for me »that at present thrpe out of every 
twenty distermongers “ take a turn in the coun¬ 
try” at least once a year. Before the prevalence 
of railways twice as many of these men carried 
their speculator \s in fish, fruit, or vegetables to 
a country marf. Some did so well that they 
never returned to London. Two for instance* 
after a country round, settled at Salistyiry; they 
ar^now regular shopkeepers, “ and v^ry respect¬ 
able, too,” was said to me* “ for f believe they 
are both pretty tidy off for money; and are 
growing rich.” Tl?e railway communication 
supplies the local-dealer with fish, vegetables, 
or any perishable article, with such rapidity 
and cheapness that the London itineAut's 
occupation in the towns and villages about the 
metropolis is now half gone. 

In the following statement by a costermonger, 
the mode of life on a country round, is detailed 
with something of an assumption of metropolitan 
superiority. * 

“ It was fine times, sir, ten year back, aye, 
and five year back, in the country, and it ain’t 
so bad now, if a man’s known. It depends on 
that now far more than it did, and on a man’s 
knowing how to work a village. Why, I can 
tell you If it wasn’t for such as me, there’s many 
a man working on a farm would never taste 
such a nice thing as a fresh herring—never, sir. 
It’s a feast at a poor country labourer’s place, 
when he springs six-penn’orth of fresh herrings, 
some for supper, and some in salt ftr next day. 
I’ve taken a shillings’-worth to a fanner’s door 
of a darkish night in a cold autumn, and they’d 
a wyni and good dish for supper, and looked on 
me as a sort of friend. We carry them relishes 
from London; and they like London relishes, for 
we know how to set them#$ I’ve fresh herringed 
a whole yllage near Guildford, first thing in the 
morning. I've drummed round Guildford too,* 
and done well. *[’ve waked up Kingston with 
herrings! I’ve been as welcome as rfhythin^ to 
the soldiers in the barracks at Brentwood, and 
Romford, and Maidstone with my fresh herrings; 
for they’re good customers. In two days I’ve 
made 21. out of 10$. worth of fresh herrings, 
bought at Billingsgate. I always lodge at a 
public-house in the country; so do all of us, 
for the publicans are customers. We areVell 
received at the public-houses; some of us go 
there for the handiness of the ‘ lush.’ I’ve done 
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, pretty well with red herrings in tl*e country. A 
barrel holds (say) 800. We sell the barrels at 
fid. a piece, and the old women f^ght after them. 
They pitch and tar them, tcrmake water-barrels. 
More of us would settle in the country, qnly 
there’8 no life there/ 1 t 

The most frequented rdlind & from Lambeth 
to Wandsworth, Kingston, Richmond, Guildford, 
and Farnhqm. The cosh&monger is then “ sold 
out,” as he calls it,— he has disposed of foie 
stock, hnd returns by the wav which is most 
lightly tolled, no matter if tlieSsaving of Id. of 
2d. entail some'lniles extra travelling. “ It cost 
me 15d. for tolls firm Guildford for an empty 
cart and donkey,” said a costermonger just up 1 
from the country. 

^ Another round is to Croydon, Reigjite, and 
the neighbourhoods; another to Edgeware, Kil- 
burn, Watford, and Barnet; another to Maid¬ 
stone ; d?ut the costermonger, if he starts trading 
at a distance, as he now does frequently, has 
his harrow and goods sent down by railway to 
%uch towns as Maidstone, so he saves the delay 
and cost qf a donkey-cart. A “mate” see#-Xo 
the transmission of the goods from London, the 
owner walking to Maidstone to be in readiness 
to “ work” them immediately he receives them. 

c “ The railway’s an ease and a saving,” 1 was 
told; “ I’ve got a stock sent for 2$., and a don- 
key’s»keep would cost that for the time it would 
be in travelling. There’s 5,000 of us, I think, 
might get a living in ( the country, if we stuck to 
it entirely.” 

If the country enterprise be a failure, the men 
sometimes abandon it in “ a pet,” sell their goods 
at any loss, ^nd walk home, generally getting 
drunk as the first step to their return. Some 
have been known to pawn their barrow on the 
road for drink. This they call “ doing queer.” 

In summer the costermonger* carry plums, 
peas, new potatoes, * cucumbers, and quantities 
of pickling vegetables, especially grecrMuralnuts, 
to the country. In winter their commodities are 
ornons, fresh and red herrings, and sprats. “ I 
don’t know how it is,” said one man to me, 
“ but we sell ing-hns and all sorts of fruits and 
vegetables, cheaper than they can buy them 
where they’re grown ; -and green walnuts, too, 
when you’d think they had only to be knocked 
off a tree.” 

Another costermonger told me that, in°the 
country, he and his mates attended every dance 
or other amusement, “^‘f it wasn’t too respect¬ 
able.” Another saia: “If I’m idle in the 
country on a Sunday, I never go to church. I 
never was in a church; I don't know why, for 
my<eilk handkerchief’s worth more thaft one of 
their smock-frocks, and is quite as respectable.” 

Some costermongers ‘onnne their exertions to 
the fairs and races, and many of them are con¬ 
nected with the gipsies, who are said to be the 
usual receivers of the stolen handkerchiefs at 
such places. 

Of the Earninos of Costermongers. 

■ The earnings of the costermonger—the , next 


subject of inquiry that, in due order, presents 
itself—vary, as much as in more fashionable 
callings, for he is greatly dependent on the 
season, though he may be little affected by Lon¬ 
don'being full or empty. 

Concurrent testimony supplied 7nc with tbe 
following estimate of their earnings. I cite the 
average earnings (apart from any charges or 
drawbitcl&s), of the most staple commodities: 

In January and February the costers generally 
sell fisfc In these months the wealthier of the 
street iishmongers, or*riiose who can always com¬ 
mand “money £0 g;6 tc/market,” enjoy a kind of 
monopoly. The wmtry season renders the supply 
of fish dearer ‘and less rcghlar, so that the poorer 
dealers cannot buy at first hand,” and some¬ 
times cannot be supplied at all; while the others 
monopolise the fish, more or less, and will not 
sell it to any of the other street-dealers until a 
profit lias been realised out of their own regular 
customers, and the demand partially satisfied. 
“ Why, I’ve known one man sell 10/. worth of 
fish — most of it mackarel — at his stall in 
Whitccross-street,” said a costermonger' to me, 
“ and all in on^nowy day, in last January. 
It was very stormy at that timep<and fish came 
in unregular, and he got a haul.'* I’ve known 
him sell 21. worth in an hour, and once 21. 10s. 
•worth, for I then*helped at his stall. If people 
has dinner pp^ties they must have fij^i, and 
gentlemen’s servants came to buy. The average 
earnings‘however of those that “go rounds” 
in these months are computed not to exceed 8.%-. 
a week; Monday ,?nd Saturday being days of 
little trade in fish. 

“March is dreadful,” said an itinerant fish 
seller to nee; “ we don’t average, I’m satisfied, 
more nor 4.?. a week. I've had my barrow idle 
for a week sometimes — at home every day, 
though it had to be paid for, all the same. At 
the latter end of March, if it’s fine, it’s Is. a 
week better, because there’s flower roots in — 
‘all a-growing,’you know, sir. And that lasts 
until April, and we then make above 6s. a week. 
I’ve heard people say when I’ve cried ‘all a- 
growing ’ (Ri a finc-ish day, ‘Aye, now summer’s 
a-coming.’ I wish you may get it, says I to 
myself; fog I’ve studied the seasons.” 

In May the costermonger's profit is greater, 
lie vends fresh fish—of which there is a*gienter 
supply and a greater demand, and the fine and 
oft o‘\ not very hot weather insures its freshness— 
and he sells dried herrings and “roots” (as they 
arc called) such as wall-flowers and stocks. 
The average earnings then are from 10$. to 
1 2 s . a week. , 

In June, new potatoes, peas, and beans tempt 
the costennonge^’ customers, and then his earn¬ 
ings rise to If. a week. In addition to this 1/., 
if the season allow, a costermonger at the end of 
thoeweek, I was told by an experienced band, 
“ will earn an extra 10$. if he has anything of 
a round,” “ Why, I’ve cleared thirty shillings 
myself,” lie added, “ on a Saturday night” 

In July cherries are the principal article ol 
traffic, nnd then the profit varies from 4$. to Ss 
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a day, weather permitting, or SO.?, a week on a 
low average. On my inquiry if they did not 
sell fish in that month, the answef was, “ No, 

sir; we pitch fish to tl?e-; we stick to 

cherries, strawberries, raspberries, and ripe 
currants and gooseberries. Potatoes is getting 
good and cheap then, and so is peas. Many a 
round’s worth a crown every day of the week.” 

In August, the chief trading is ii^ (Orleans 
plums, green-gages, apples %nd pears, and in 
this month the earnings are from 5s. to Os. a 
day. [I may here remark that the cortermen- 
gers care little to deal i. either vegetables or 
fish, “when the fruit’s in,” but they usually 
'carry a certain supply of vegetables all the year 
roui<d, for those customers t who require them.] 

In September apples are vended, and about 
2.v. (id. a day made. • 

° Jn October “the weather gets cold,” I was 
told. “ and the apples gets fewer, and the day’s 
woik’s over at four; we then deals most in fish, 
.'rrSYi as soles; there’s 9 good hit done in oysters, 
and we may make Is. or Is. Od. a day, but it’s 
uncertain. v 

In November fish and vegetables are the chief 
commodities, <jpd then from Ws. to Is. (id. a day 
is made: but,in the latter part of the month an 
extra Oil. or Is. a day may he cleared, as sprats 
come in and sell well when neyly introduced. 

°In December the trade is still principally in 
lish, and 12<£or 18rf. a # dayis th^Tsostermonger’s 
earnings. Towards the close of the month he 
makes rather more, as lie (Teals in new oranges 
and lemons, holly, ivy, S r c., and in Christmas 
week he makes 3s. or 4s. a day. 

These calculations give an average of about 
14<s. Od. a week, when a man pursues his trade 
regularly. One man calculated it for me at 15s. 
average the year through—that is supposing, 
of course, that the larger earnings of the sum¬ 
mer are carefully put by to eke out the winter’s 
„ income.’ This, I need hardly say, is never done. 
Prudence is a virtue, which is comparatively 
unknown to the London costennongers. They 
have no knowledge of savings’ -banks; and to 
expecUthat they themselves shouldekeep their 
money by them untouched for months (even if 
they had the means of so doing) is simply to 
expect impossibilities—to look for th% continued 
withstanding of temptation among a class who 
are unused to the least moral or prudential 
restraint. 

Some costers, I am told, make upwards of 30,?. 
a week all the year round; but allowing for ces¬ 
sations in the street-trade, through bad weather, 
neglect, ill-health, or casualty of any kind, and 
taking the more prosperous costers with the less 
successful—the English with the Irish—the 
men with the women—perhaps 10.?. a week may 
be a fair average of the earnings of the entire 
body the year through. 

These earnings, I am assured, were five years 
ago at least 25 per cent higher; some said they 
made half as much again: “I can’t make it 
out how it is,” said one man, “ but I remember 
that I. fcpuld go out and sell twelve bushel of 


fruit in a day. when sugar was dear, and now, 
when sugar ’slshelp, I can’t fell ttfiee bushel on 
the same round. Perhaps we want thinning.” 

Such is thewtate «f the working-classes ; say 
all the costers, they have little or no money to 
spejd. “Why, I can assure you,” declared one of 
the parties fromawhou|I obtained much import- 
ant°information, “there’s my missis—she sits at 
the corner %f the streej^nth fruit Eight years 
age she would have tween 8t. out of that street 
orra Saturday, anjT^ast Saturday.week «he had 
©lie bushel of apples, which cost Is. Od. She 
was out from ten in the ijiorningiill ten at night, 
and all she took that day was Is. 7 id. Go to 
whoever you will, you will near much upon the 
same thing.” Another told me, “ The costers 
are eften obliged to sell the things for what they 
gave forthem. The people haven’t got money 
to lay out with them—they tell us so; and if 
they are podr we must be poor too. If we can’t 
get a profit up«#i what goods we buy with our 
stock-money, let it be our own or anybody’s 
else, we are compelled to live upon it, and whert» 
tb#’s broken into, we must either go to the 
workhouse or starve. If we go to the workhouse, 
they’ll giv£ us a piece of dry bread, and abuse us 
worse than dogs.” Indeed, the whole course of 
my narratives shows how the costers generally— 
though far from universally—complain of the 
depressed state of their trade. The following 
statement was given to me by a man who, for 
twelve years, had been a stall-keeper in a street- 
market It shows to wlidt causes he (and I 
found otlftrs express similar opinions) attributes 
the depression:— 

“ I never knew things so bad as at present— 
never ! I had six prime cod-fish, weighing 15Ibs. 
to 201bs. each, yesterday and the day before, and 
had to take two home with me last night, and 
lost money on the others—besides all my time, 
and trouble, aifd expense. I had 100 herrings, 
too, that; cost 3s.—prime quality, and I only sold 
ten out of them in a whole day. I had two pads 
of soles, sir, and lost 4s.—that is one pad—by 
them. I took only 4s. the first day I laid in this 
stock, and only 2s. 6 d. the n#xt; I then had to 
sell for anything I could get, and* throw some 
away. Yet, people say mine’s a lazy, easy life. 
I think the fall off is owing to meat being so 
cheap, ’cause people buy*that rather than my 
goo As, as they think there’s more stay in it. 
I’m afeard things will get worse too.” (He then 
added by way of sequitur , though it is difficult 
to follow the reasoning,} * If this here is free- 
trade, then to h— with it, I say!” ^ 

Of 'ytE Capital and Income of tiie 
Cost erm on g eiis. * 

I shall now pass, from the consideration of the 
individual earnings, to the income and capital 
of the entire body. *Great pains have been 
taken to ensure exactitude on these points, and 
the following calculations are certainly below 
the mark. In order to be within due bounds, 
I will take the costennongers, exclusive of 
their wives and families, at 10,000,.whereas it 
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would appear, that tlieir nuijibei® are upwards 
of 11,000. c 

1,000 carts, at 31. 3s. each* . * . . £3,150 

[Donkeys, and occasionally ponies, are * 
harnessed to barrows.] , 

5,0C0 barrows, at 21. each . . . 10^000 

1.500 donkeys, at 1/. 5s. bach- *. . . ,1*875 

[One intelligent man thought there were 

2,000 donkeys, bat Recount thatfin 
exceser] 

200 ponies, at 51. each . . . . . 1,000 

[Soidfe of these ponies, among; ttye very 
fir»t-clv* men, are wonn 10 /.: one 
was sold by, a coster £or 30/.] 

1,700 sets of harness, at 5s. each . . 425 

[All calculated as wllrn and second-hand.] - 

4,000 baskets (or shallows), at Is. each 200 

3.500 stalls or standings, at 5s. eafch . c 875 
[The stall and barrow men have generally t 

baskets to be used when required.] 

10,000 weights, scales, and measures, *. 

aj, 2s. 6d. each.1,250 

[It is difficult to estimate this item with 
exactitude. Many averaged the value 
f at 3s. id.] 

Stock-money for 10,000 costers, at 

10s.«each.5,fi0 0 

Total capital . . . £21,135 

Upwards of 24,000/., then, at the most mo¬ 
derate computation, represents the value of the 
aninfals, vehicles, and stock, belonging to the 
costermongers in the streets of London. 

The keep of the donkeys is not here mixed 
up with their value, and I haver elsewhere 
spoken of it 

The whole course of my narrative shows that 
the hulk of fhe property in the street goods, 
and in the appliances for their sale, is in the 
hands of usurers as well as of the costers. Tin* 
following account shows the sum paid yearly 
by the London costermongers fot the hire, rent, 
or interest (I have heard each word applied) of 
their barrows, weights, baskets, and stock: 

Hire of 3,000 barrows, at Is. 3d. a week £14,000 
Hire of 600 weights, scales, &c., at 
Is. 6d. a week'for 2, and 6d. a week 

for 10 months.1,020 

Hire of 100 baskets, &c., at 6d. a week 6,500 
Interest on 2,500/. t stock-money, at 

12 51 per week. 6.500 

[Calculating at Is. interest weekly for 20s.] 

Total paid for hire and interest £22,550 

• Concerning the income of the entirtf body of 
costermongers in the ^netropolss, I estimate the 
earqftngs of the 10,000 costermongers; taking 
the average of the year, at 10s. weekly. My 
own observation, the result of my inquiries, con¬ 
firmed by the opinion of some of the most 
intelligent of the costerinongers, induce me to 
adopt this amount It,must be remembered, 
that if some costermongers do make GO;, a week 
through the year, others will not earn a fourth 
of it, and hence many of the complaints and 
mflerings of the class. Then there is the draw¬ 


back in the sum paid for “ hire,” “ interest,” 
&c., by numbers of these people; so that it 
appears to Ae, that if we assume the income of 
the entire body—including Irish and English— 
to be 15«. a week per head in the summer, and 
5s. a week each in the winter, as the two ex¬ 
tremes, or a mean of 10s. a week all the year 
through, we shall not be far out either way. 
The aggregate earnings of the London coster¬ 
mongers, at this rate, are 5,0001. per week, or 
260,00^1. yearly. Reckoning that 30,000 indi¬ 
viduals have to be supported out of this sum, it 
gives an average of 3£. 4 d. a week per head. 

But it is important to ascertain not only the 
earnings or aggregate ambunt of profit made by 
the London costermongers in the course of the 
year, but likewise their receipts, or aggregate 
amount of “ takings,” and thus to arrive at thq 
gross sum of money annually laid out by the 
poorer classes of the metropolis in the matter 
of fish, fruit, and vegetables alone. Assuming 
that the average profits of the costermongers 
are at the rate of 25 per cent, (and this, I am 
satisfied, is a high estimate — for w5 should 
remember, that Sdjough cent per cent, may be 
frequently obtained, still their “ goods,” being of 
a “ perishable” nature, are as frequently lost or 
sold off at a “tremendous sacrifice”); assuming 
then, I say, thatAhe average profits of the entire 
10,000 indivictypls are 2£ per cent on the cost- 
price of their stock, and that the aggregate 
amount of their promts or earnings is upwards 
of 260,000/., it follows that the gross sum of 
money laid out ^ith the London costers in 
the course of the twelvemonth is between 
1,250,000/. and 1,500,000/. sterling—a sum so 
enormous *as almost to make us believe that 
the tales of individual want are matters of pure 
fiction. Large, however, as the amount ap¬ 
pears in the mass, still, if distributed among the 
families of the working men and the poorer class 
of Londoners, it will be found that it allows but 
the merest pittance per head per week for the 
consumption of those articles, which may be 
fairly said to constitute the staple commodities 
of the dinners and “ desserts !” of the poflr. 

Of the Providence and Improvidence 
1 of Costermongers. 

The costermongers, like all wandering tribes, 
have generally no foresight; only an exceptional 
few are provident—and these are mostly the 
more intelligent of the class—though some of 
the very ignorant do occasionally save. The 
providence of the more intelligent costermonger 
enables him in some few caseB to become “ a 
settled man,” as I have before pointed out He 
perhaps gets to be the proprietor of a coal-shed, 
with a greengrocery and potato business attached 
to it; and with the usual trade in oysters and 
ginger-beer. He may too, sometimes, have a sum 
of money in the savings'-bank, or he may invest 
it in the purchase of a lease of the premises he 
occupies, or expend it in furnishing the rooms of 
his house to let them out to single-men lodgers \ 
or he may become an usurer, and lend *>ut hit 
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money to Ms loss provident brethren at 10+0i 
per cent, per annum; or he may purchase largely 
at the markets, and engage youths to sell his 
surplus stock at half profits. 

The provident costermonger, who has thus 
“ got on in the world," is rarely speculative. He 
can hardly be induced to become a member of a 
“building” or “ freehold land” society,dbr in¬ 
stance. He has been accus(pmed to -S', "almost 
immediate return for his outlays, and distrusts 
any remote or contingent profit. A regular cos¬ 
termonger—or any one wifi, has been a regular 
costermonger, in whatever trade he may be after¬ 
wards engaged—genejally dies intestate, let his 
property be what it may; but there is seldom, 
any dispute as to the disposition of Ms effects: 
the widow takes possession of them, as a matter 
,of course. If there be grown-up children, tlley 
may be estranged from home, and not trouble 
their heads about the matter! or, if not es¬ 
tranged, an amicable^ arrangement is usually 
fiome to. The costermongers’ dread of all courts 
of lawyer of anything connected with the law, 
is only second to their hatred of the police. 

The more ignorant costermjmger, on the other 
hand, if he bfi of a saving turn, and have no 
great passion*for strong drink or gaming, is often 
afraid to resort to the simple modes of invest¬ 
ment wliich I- have mentionedf He will rather 
keep money in his pocket,- far,though it does 
not fructify there, at least it is safe. But this 
is only when provided with a donkey or pony 
“what suits;” when not so provided, he will 
“ suit hiniself” forthwith. If, however, he have 
saved a little money, and liave a craving after 
gambling or amusements, he is sure at last to 
squander it that way. Such a man, without any 
craving for drink or gaming, will often continue 
to pay usuriously for the hire of his barrow, not 
suspecting that he is purchasing it over and 
over and over again, in his weekly payments. 
To suggest to him that he might place his 
money in a bank, is to satisfy him that he would 
be “had" in some way or other, as he believes 
all banka and public institutions to be connected 
with government, and the taxes, anJ the police. 
Were any one to advise a man of tills class—and 
it must be remembered that I am #peaking of 
the ignorant costers — to invert a spare 60 1. 
(supposing he possessed it) in the “ three per 
cents.,” it would but provoke a snappish remark 
that he knew nothing about them, and would 
have nothing to do with them; for he would 
be satisfied that there was “ some eheatory at 
the bottom.” If he could be made to under¬ 
stand what is meant by 31. per centum per 
annum, he would be sure to be indignant at the 
robbery of giving only 7jd. for the use of 11. 
for a whole year! 

I may state, in conclusion, that a costermonger 
«of the class I have been deseribing,mostly objects 
to give change for a five-pound note; he will 
sooner give credit—when he knows “ the party” 
—than change, even if he have it If, however, 
he feels compelled, rather than offend a regular 
customer, to take the note, he will not rest 


Until he hast obtained sovereign! for it at a 
neighbouring innkeeper’s, of from some trades¬ 
man to whor^ he is known. “ Sovereigns," 
said one man, and*not a very ignorant man, 
tel pie, “ is something to lay hold on; a note 
start.” 

.Moreover, shSuld Are of the more ignorant, 
having tastes for the beer-shop, Sc., meet with 
“a great haul,” or 51. by some < continuous 

industry (wliich ha^viil most likely set down as 
“luck”), he will «pend it idly or recklessly in 
'dissipation and Amusement, regardless of the 
coming winter, whatever he may have raftered 
during the past. Nor, though they know, from 
the bitterest experience, that their gamings in 
the renter are ndt half those of the rest of the 
year, a*d that they are incapacitated from 
pursuing their trade in had weather, do they 
endeavour to mate the extra gains of their best 
time mitigate 'he want of the worst. • 
e 

Op the Costermongers in Bad Weather 

AND DURING THE CHOLERA. • 

“'Three wet days,” I was told by jl clergy¬ 
man, who is now engaged in selling stenographic 
cards in the streets, “ will bring the greater part 
of 80,000 street-people to the brink of starva¬ 
tion.” This statement, terrible as it is, is not 
exaggerated. The average number of wet daya 
every year in London is, according to the records 
of the Iloyai Society, 161—that is to say, rain 
falls in the metropolis moje than three days in 
each weq£, and very nearly every other day 
throughout the year. How precarious a means 
of living then must street-selling be 1 

When a costermonger cannot pursue Ms out¬ 
door labour, he leaves it to the women and 
cMldren to “work the public-houses,” wMle 
he spends Ms time in the beer-shop. Here he 
gambles away«his stock-money oft enough, “if 
the cards or the luck runs again him or 
else he has to dip into his stock-money to 
support himself and Ms family. He must 
then borrow fresh capital at any rate of interest 
to begin again, and he begins on a small scale. 
If it be in the cheap and nifty seasons, he may 
buy a pad of soles for 2s. 6 d., and clear 6s. on 
them, and that “ sets him a-goirg again, and 
then he gets his silk handkerchief out of pawn, 
and goes as usual to market.” 

The sufferings of the costermongers during 
the prevalence of the cholera in 1840, were in¬ 
tense. Their customers generally relinquished 
the consumptive of potatoes, greens, fruit, and 
fish; indeed, of almost every artihle on the con¬ 
sumption of which the* ostermongers depend 
for hi# daily bread. Many were dritrtn to 
apply to the parish; “many had relief and 
many hadn’t,” I was told. Two young men, 
within the knowledge .of one of my informants, 
became professional * thieves,, after enduring 
much destitution. It does not appear that the 
costermongers manifested any personal dread of 
the visitation of the cholera, or thought that 
their lives were imperilled; “ ijfe weren’t a bh 
afraid,” said one of them, “ and, perhaps, that 
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was the reenj^eo few costers diei%>f the cholera. 
I knew ithem ell it Lambeth, X think, and I 
knew only one die of it, and he - drank hard. 
Poor .Waxy! he was a good fellow enough, and 
itu wen known in the Cut. But it was a ter¬ 
rible time for us, sir. It seems to me now Jjke 
a shooking dream. FisW'I oottld’nt sell a^bit 
of j the people had a perfect dread of it 1 —all 
but the poor Imh, sncTSJiere was nS making a 
crust out of them. They j^%d no dread of fi|Ji, 
howevev; indeed, they reckoiw it $ religious sort 
of living, living on fish,—but they will have 1 
dirt cheap. We were in terrible distress all 
that time.” < 

Of t6e Costermongeh*’ Baffles. 
k, Xk their relief of the sick, if relief it js fo be 
called, the costermongers resort to an exciting 
meana ; something is raffled, and the proceed! 
given ty the sufferer. This mode is common to 
other, working-classes; it partakes of the excite¬ 
ment of gambling, and is encouraged by the 
' landlords of the houses to which the people 
resort. IJjie landlord displays the terms of She 
raffle in his bar a few days before the occur¬ 
rence, which is always in the evening. The 
raffle is not confined to the sick, but when any 
one of the class is in distress—that is to say, 
without stock-money, and unable to borrow it, 
—a aaffle for some article of his is called at 
a public-house in the neighbourhood. Cards 
are printed, and distributed among his mates. 
The article, let it he whatever it may—perhaps 
a handkerchief—is put up at 6d. a member, and 
from twenty to forty members are got, according 
as the man is liked by his “mates,” or as he has 
assisted others similarly situated. The paper 
of every raffle is kept by the party calling it, and 
before he puts his name down to a raffle for an¬ 
other party, he refers to the list,of subscribers 
to lot raffle, in order to see if the person ever 
assisted him. Raffles are very “ critical things, 
the pint pots fly about wonderful sometimes”— 
to use the words of one of my informants. The 
party calling the raffle is expected to take 
the chair, if he caff write down the subscribers’ 
names. Ouaswho had been chairman at one of 
these meetings assured me that on a particular 
occasion, having called a “general dealer” to 
order, the party very nearly split his head open 
with a quart .measure. If the hucksters know 
that the person calling the raffle is “ down,” 
and that it is necessity that has mode him call 
it, they will not allow me propegy put up to be 
thrown for. * if you was to go to the raffle 
to-night, air," said oft 0 f them to me, many 
months ago,before I became known to the class, 

“ they’d aay to one another directly you come 
in, ' Who’s this here swell f What’s he want ? ’ 
And they’d think you were a * cad,’ or else 
a apy.'come from the police. But they’d treat 
you civilly, I’m sure. Some very likely would 
feUcy you was a fast kind of a gentleman, 
cbtnenftere for a lark. But you need have no 
fear, though thq pint pots does fly aSout same- 
ftitne,» i 


Of the Markets and Trade Rights of 

THE Cos|JERONGERS, AND OF THE LAWS 

AFFECTING THEM. 1 

The npxt point of consideration is what are the 
legal regulations under which the several de¬ 
scriptions of hawkers and pedlars are allowed to 
pursue their occupations. 

The* fews concerning hawkers and pedlars, 
<50 Geo. III., o. %I, and fi Geo. IV., e. 80,) 
treat of them as identical callings. The 
“h’awKer,” however,«is, strictly speaking, one 
who sells warqp by ctying them in the streets 
of towns, while the pedlar travels oh foot through 
tlie. country With his wafer, not publicly pro¬ 
claiming them, but visiting the- houses on 1 ' his 
way to solicit private custom. Until the com¬ 
mencement of the present century—before the 
increased facilities for conveyance—the pedlars 
were a numerous hody in the country. The 
majority of them were Scotchmen and some 
amassed considerable wealth. Railways, how¬ 
ever, have now reduced the numbers to insig¬ 
nificance. , • 

Hawkers and jAUars are required to pay il. 
yearly for a license, and an additional il. for 
every horse or ass employed in tli» conveyance 
of wares. The hawking or exposing for sale of 
fish, fruit, or victiwls, does not require a license; 
and further, it js lawful fpr any one “ being thn 
maker of any home manufacture,” to expose 
it for sale in any fair or market, without a 
warrant Neither does anything in either of 
the two acts in question prohibit “ aay tinker, 
cooper, glazier, plumber, harness-mender, or 
other person, from going aboqt and carrying the. 
materials proper to their business.” 

The right of the costermongers, then, to 
“ hawk ” their wares through the streets is 
plainly inferred by the above acts; that is to 
say, nothing in them extends to prohibit persons 
“ going about,” unlicensed, and at their own 
discretion, and selling fish, vegetables, fruit, or 
provisions generally. 

The law acknowledges none of the street 
‘markets.”* These congregating* are, indeed, 
in antagonism to the municipal laws of London, 
which provide that no market, or publio place 
where provision* are sold, shall be held within 
seven miles of the city. The law, though it 
permits hutchers and other provisionmongers to 
hire stalls and standings in the flesh and other 
markets, recognised by custom or usage, gives 
no such permission as to street-trading. 

The right to sell provisions from stands in the 
streets of the metropolis, it appears, is merely 
permissive. The regulation observed is this,; 
where the costermongers or other street-dealers 
have been in the habit of standing to sell their 
goods, they are not to he disturbed by the police 
unless on complaint of an adjacent shopkeeper 
or other inhabitant If suoh a person shows thEt 
the costermonger, whose stand is near his pre¬ 
mises, is by his improper conduct a nuisance, 
or that, by his clamour or any peculiarity inbi* 
mode of business, he causes a crowd, to gatbet 
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and obstruct the thoroughfare, the policeman’s 
duty is to remove him. Jf the coftplaint from 
the inhabitants against the street-sellers be at 
all general the policemen of the beat report it 
to the authorities, taking no steps until they 
receive instructions. 

It is somewhat anomalous, however, that the 
law now recognises—inferentially it as *true— 
the right of costermongers to carry about their 
goods for sale. Formerly the stands w&.e some¬ 
times tolerated, but not thw itinerancy. * 

The enactments of the Goftimqp-coimcil from 
the time of Elizabeth are stringent against 
itinerant traders of all*descriptions£ but stringent 
to no purpose of prevention. » In 1C07, a Com¬ 
mon-council enactment sets forth, that “many 
People of badd and lewde Condicon day lie 
'resorte from the most Parte of this Itealme to the 
said Cyttie, Suburbes, and Places adjoininge, pro- 
curinge themselves smfill Habytacons, namely, 
one'Chamber-Roome for a poore Forreynor and 
his Familye, in a small Cottage with some other 
as poor£ as himself in the Cyttie, Suburbes, or 
Places adjacente, to the gr&fit Increase and 
Pestringe of this Cyttie with poore People; 
many of thefti proovinge Shifters, lyvinge by 
Cozeninge, Stealinge, and Imbeazellinge of 
Mens Gooddes as Opportunism ay serve them, 
r&noovinge from Place to Place^aecordinglye ; 
many Tymes runninge away, forsakinge their 
Wiyes and Children, lcayiuge them to the 
Charge of the said Cyttie, and the Ilospitalles 
of the same.” # 

It was towards this class of men who, by 
their resort to the capital, recruited the numbers 
of the street-sellers and public porters and 
others' that the jealousy of the Corporation 
was directed. The city shop-keepers, three cen¬ 
turies ago, complained vehemently and continu¬ 
ously of the injuries inflicted on their trade by 
itinerant dealers, complaints which led to boot¬ 
less enactments. In Elizabeth’s reign the Court 
of Common Council declared that the streets of 
the city should he used, as in ancient times, for 
the common highway, and not for tfte traffic of 
hucksters, pedlars, and hagglers. But this 
traffic increased, and in 1632 anothqj enactment 
was accounted necessary. Oyster-wives, herb- 
wives, tripe-wives, ^nd all such “ unruly peo¬ 
ple,” were threatened with tlid full pains and 
penalties of the outraged law if they persevered 
in the prosecution of their callings, which are 
stigmatised as “a way whereby to live a more 
easie life than by labour.” In 1694 the street- 
sellers were menaced witli the punishments then 
deemed suitable for arrant rogues and sturdy 
beggars—whipping; and that remedy to be ap¬ 
plied aliko to males and females ! * 

The tenor of these Vagrant Laws not being 
generally known, I here transcribe them, as 
another proof of the “wisdom'* and mercy of 
our “ancestors” in “ the good old times!” 

tn rile year 1530 the English Parliament 
enacted, that, while the impotent poor should 
receive licenses from the justices of the peace 
to beg within certain limits, all men and women, \ 


“being whole and mighty in bodf\ and able, to 
labour,” if found vagrant and unable to give an 
account as to~how*they obtained their living, 
should be apprehended by the constables, tied 
to ^pe tail of a carf naked, and beaten with whips 
through the nearest •market- town, or hamlet, 

“ tiif their bodies,^?e bloody by reason of such 
whipping I * Five yeeAS afterwards it was added, 
thjt, if the indivijjy^l had been ollce already 
.whipped, he or sh* should not only he whipped 
%gain, but “ als(# shall have the upper part of 
the gristle of his ear cl^an cutoff* so as it may 
appear for a perpetual tok*n hereafter that ho 
diatli been a contemner of the good order of the 
commonwealth.” And finally, in 1$62, it was 
direcxec^ that any beggar convicted of being a , 
vagabond should, after being grievously whipped, 
lie burnt through the gristle of the right ear 
“with a hot iron of the compass of |p inch 
about,” unless some person should agree to 
take him as a servant—of course without wages 
—for a year; then, that if he twice ran aw &f 
from such master, he should be adjudged a 
felon ; and that if he ran away a thira time, he 
should “ suffer pains of dSath and loss of land 
and goods as a felop, without benefit of clergy 
or sanctuary.” 

The only acts now in force which regulate 
the government of the streets, so to speajc, are 
those best known as Michael Angelo Taylor’s 
Act, and the 2 & 3 Vic., best known as the 
Police Agt. 

Of the Removals of Costermongers 
from the Streets. 

Such are the laws concerning Jlreet trading: 
let us now see the effect ofithem. 

Within these three months, or little more, there 
have been ma^y removals of the costermongers 
from their customary standings in the streets. 
This, as I have stated, is never done, unless the 
shopklepers represent to the police that the cos¬ 
termongers are an injury and a nuisance to them 
in the prosecution of their respective trades. 
The costermongers, for th# mosf part, know 
nothing of the representation Of theashopkeepers, 
so that perhaps the first intimation that they 
must “quit” comes from the policemen, who 
thus incur the full odium of the measure, the 
majority of the street people esteeming it a mere 
arbitrary act on the part of the members! of 
the force. # 

The first removal, recently, took place in 
Leather^lane, Holbom, between three and fouj 
months back, ft was effected in consequence 
of representations from the shopkeepers V.the 
neighbourhood. But the removal was of a brief 
continuance. “Leather-lane,” I was told,'^looked 
like a desert Compared to what it was. People 
that had lived there* for years hardly knew 
their own street ; and those that had com¬ 
plained, nfight twiddle their thumbs in their 
shops for want of something better to tlo.”« 

The reason, or one • reaeon, why the shop¬ 
keepers’ trade is co-existent with that of the 
street-sellers was explained to me in this way 
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by i iHAgMUk perfectly familiar with the sub- 
Jwt' yM.Sffie poorer women, the wive* of me’Sha- 
zmos or email tradesmen, who Hare to prepare 
dinners for their husbands, like, as they call it, 
Ito jneke one errand do.’ If the wife buys |lal» 

. mt vegetables in the streetr, as' is” generally dgpe, 

1 the wiH, at the same time, buy her piefce of 
hs^pon or cheese at the chbMemonger’S, her small 
quantity of tea and sugar ft the grocer's, ljpr 
fire-woed at the oilman’s, oihef pound of beef, 
or liver at ,the butcher's. - lit all the street-*^ 
markets there are ptepty of such" tradesmen, 
supplying necessaries not vended in the streets, 
and so one errand is sufficient to provide for tlioi 
wants of tfie fiunily. Such customers—that is, 
Si tuch as have been used to buy in the jtrehts— 

' wljl not be driven to buy at the shops. They 
can’t he persuaded that. they ban buy as cheap 
at the (hops; and besides they are apt to think 
Shopkeepers are rich and ?tre«t-sellers poor, 
and that they may os well encourage the poor. 
£o if one street-market is abolished, they ’ll go 
to another, or buy of the itinerant costermongirs, 
and they'll get their bita of groceries and the 
like at the shops in"the neighbourhood of the 
other street-market, even, if Jhey have a walk for 
it; and thus everybody’s injured by removing 
markets, except a few, and they are those at 
the nearest markets that’s not disturbed.” 

In Leather-lane. the shopkeepers speedily 
retrieved what many soon came' to consider the 
i(al*e step (as regards'their interests) which they 
had taken, and in a fortnight or so, ‘they ma¬ 
naged, by Airther representations to the police 
authorities, and by agreement with the street- 
sellers, that foe street-market people should 
return. In little more than a fortnight from 
that time, Leather-lane, Holbom, resumed its 
wonted busy aspect. r 

In Lartbeth the case at present is different. 
The men, women, and children, between two and 
three months back, were all driven by tho*police 
from their standings. These removals were made, 
,1 am assured, in consequence of representations 
to ihe police from the parishioners, not of Lam- 


Blackfriars-road, who described the market as 
an ipjnry and a hindrance to their business. The 
costermongers, etc., were consequently driven 
from .rite spot 

A highly respectable tradesman in “ the Cut" 
told me, that he and all his brother shopkeepers 
had found their receipts diminished a quar¬ 
ter, or an eighth at least, by the Removal; 

. and as in all pqpuloiis neighbourhoods profits 
weroe«maU* this falling off was a very* serious 
matter to them. 

In “ the Cut” and its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, are tradesmen who supply* street-dealers 
with riie articles they trade in,—sueh amheap 
stationery, laces, ehfldren’s shoes, braces, and 
toys. They, of course, have been seriously affected 
by the removal; hut the pinch has fallen sorest 

S theeteeet-seUers themselves. These people 
A « good deal cne upon another, as they 
smtuU purchases; now, as they have nei¬ 


ther stalls nor means, such a source of profit 1* 
abolished. 0 f 

“ It is hard on such as me,” said a fruit-seller 
to me, “ to be driven away, for nothing that I’ve 
done wrong as I knows of, and not let me make 
a living, as I’ve been brought up to. I can’t 
get nq, work at any bf the markets. I’ve tried 
Billingsgate and the Borough hard, but there is 
somanypoor men trying for a crust, they’re fit to 
knock arrow-corner's head off, though if they did, 
it tfouRth’t be much matter. I had 9>. fid. stock- 
money, and I yold the apples and a few pears I 
had for 3s. 9d., and that 13s. 3d. I’ve been spin¬ 
ning out since I lost my'pitcb. But it’s done 
now, and I haveqjt -had two meals a day ’for a 
week and more—and them not to call meals— 
only bread and coflee, or bread and a drink ot 
beer. I tried to get a round of customers, bu. 
all the rounds was full, and I’m a very bad 
walker, and a weak man too. My wife’s gone to 
try the country—I don’t know where she is now. 
I suppose I shall lose my lodging this week, 
and then I must see what ‘ the great house’ will 
say to me. Perhaps they’ll give me nothing, 
but take me in, and that’s hand on a mail as 
don’t want to be a pauper.” < 

Another man told me that he now paid 3«. 

week for privilege to stand with two stalls on 
a space opposife the entrance into the National 
Baths, New Cut; and that he and his wife, who 
had stood for eleven years in the neighbourhood, 
without a complaint against them, could hawly 
get a crust ( 

One mah, with a fruit-stall, assured me that 
nine months ago he would not have taken 20/. for 
his pitch, qod now he was a “ regular bankrupt” 
I asked a girl, who stood beside the kerb with 
her load in front strapped round her loins, whe¬ 
ther her tray was heavy to carry. “ After eight 
hours at it,” she answered, “ it swaggers me, like 
drink.” The person whom I was with brought 
to me two girls, who, he informed me, had been 
forced to go upon the streets to gain a living. 
Their stall on the Saturday night used to have 
4/. worth of stock; but trade had grown so bad 
since the New Police order, that after living on 
their wares^they had taken to prostitution for a 
living, rather than go to the “house.” The 
ground in front of the shops has been bought up 
by the costermongers at aSy price. Many now 
give the tradesmen six shillings a week for a 
stand, end one man pays as much aa eight for 
the right of pitching in front. 

The applications for parochial relief, in con¬ 
sequence of these removals, have been fewer 
than was anticipated. In Lambeth pariah, how¬ 
ever, about thirty families have been relieved, at 
a cost of 50i. Strange to say, a quarter, or rather 
more, of the very applicants for relief had been 
fumjshed by the parish with money to start the 
trade, their expulsion from which had driven 
them to pauperism. 

It consequently becomes a question for serious 
consideration, whether any particular body of 
householders should, for their own interest, con¬ 
venience, or pleasure, have it In their power te 
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deprive ao many poor people of their only means 
of livelihood, and so either force thf rate-payers 
to keep them as paupers, 9: else drive the women, 
who object to the imprisonment of the Union, to 
prostitution, and the men to theft—especially 
when the very occupation which they are not 
allowed to jftirsue, not only does no injury to 
the neighbourhood, bnt is, on the cor.trpy, the 
means of attracting considerable custom to the 
shops in the locality, and has, moreover, been 
provided for them by the, parish authcLtiee as 
a means of enabling th:m ,to get a living for 
themselves. * 

Of the Tricks*op Costermongers. 

I shall now treat of the trick9 of trade practised 
by the London costermongers. Of these .the 
costers speak with as little reserve and as little 
shame as a fine gentleman of his peccadilloes, 
“I’ve boiled lots of oranges,” chuckled one 
man, “and sold them 4o Iijsh hawkers, as wasn’t 
wide awake, for stunning big uns. The boiling 
swells ahe oranges and so makes ’em look finer 
ones, feiit it spoils them, fojfc it takes out the 
juice. People can’t find that out though until 
it’s too late, 1 boiled the oranges only a few 
minutes, and three or four dozen at a time.” 
Oranges thus prepared will not keep, and%ny 
unfortunate Irishwoman, tricked as were my 
informant’s customers, is astonished to find her 
stock of oranges turn dark-coloured and worth¬ 
less in forty-eight hours. The fruit is “ cooked” 
in this way for Saturday night and Sunday sale 
—times at which the dcmtnd is the briskest 
Some prick the oranges and express the juice, 
which they sell to the British wine-makers. 

Apples cannot be dealt with like Branges, but 
they are mixed. A cheap red-skinned fruit, 
known to costers as “ gawfs,’< is rubbed hard, to 
look bright and feel soft, and is mixed with 
apples of a superior description. “ Gawfs are 
sweet and sour at once,” I was told, “ and fit for 
nothing but mixing.” Some foreign apples, from 
Holland and Belgium, were bought very cheap 
last March, at no more than 1 6d. % bushel, and 
on a fine morning as many as fifty boys might 
be seen rubbing these apples, in Hooper-street, 
Lambeth. “ I’ve made a crown oift of a bushel 
of ’em on a fine day," said one sharp youth. 
The larger apples are rubbed sometimes with a 
piece of woollen cloth, or on the coat skirt, if 
.that appendage form part of the dress of the 
parson applying the friction, but most frequently 


they are rollld iri the palms of the hand. Tha 
smaller apples are thrown to and fro in a sack, 
a lad holdm^each,end. “ I wish I knew how 
the shopkeepers manages their fruit,” said one 
youth to me j “I should like to be up to some 
cf*their moves a thej do manage their things so 
plfrwmy.” 

Cherrie* are capitaLfor mixing, I was assured 
by practical men. yftiey pur chase, three sieves 
of indifferent Lift®), and one sieve of good 
L English cherries,* spread the English fruit over 
' the inferior quality, and sell them as the best. 

Strawberry pottles arc tfften haft, cabbage leaves, 
La few tempting strawberries being displayed on 
"the top of the pottle. “ Topping sup," said a 
fruif dealer to me, “ is the principal thing, and 
we ar# perfectly justified in it. You ask any i 
coster that knows the world, and he’ll tell you 
that all the salesmen in the markets tops up. 
It’s only making the best of it” Filbfrts they 
hake to make them look brown and ripe. 
Prunes they boil to give them a plumper anri 
figer appearance. The latter trick, however.Ta 
not unusual in the shops. • 

The more honest costermongers will throw 
away fish when it iff unfit for consumption, 
less scrupulous dialers, hoyever, only throw, 
away what is utterly unsaleable; but none of 
them fling away the dead eels, though their 
prejudice against such dead fish prevent* their 
indulging in eel-pies. The dead eels are mixed 
with the living, often in the proportion of 20 lb. 
dead to# lb. alive, equal quantities of each being 
accounted very fair dealing. “And after all,” 
said a street fish dealer to me, “ I don’t know 
why dead eels should be objected to; the aristo¬ 
crats don't object to them. Nearly aU fish is 
dead before it's cooked, and why not eels t Why 
not eat them when they’re”Sweet, if they’re ever 
so dead, jusfas you eat fresh herrings! I be¬ 
lieve it’s only among the poor and among our 
chaps, that there’s Jhis prejudice. Eels die 
quickly if they’re exposed to the sun.” 

Herrings are made to look fresh and bright 
by candle-light, by the lights being so disposed 
“ as to give them,” I was told, “a good reflec¬ 
tion. Why I can make them Ibok splendid; 
quite a pictur, I can do the same with macke¬ 
rel, hut not so prime as herrings,” 

,Theie are many other tricks of a similar 
kind detailed in the course of my harrjtiva. 
We should remember, however, that thopheepett 
are not immaculate insfjiis respect 


OF THE STREET-SELLERS OF FISH. 


Of the Kind Ann Quantities of Fish 
SOLD BY THE LONDON COSTERMONGERS. 

Having now given the reader a general view of 
tli* numbers, cnaracters, habits, tastes, amuse¬ 
ments,, language, opinions, earnings, and vicissi¬ 
tudes of the London costermongers,—having de- 


scrijmd their usual style of dross, diet,, homes, 
conveyances, and street-markets,—having ex¬ 
plained where their donkeys are bought,’ of 
the terms on which they borrow them, their 
barrows, their stock-money, and occaHonidly 
their stock itself—having shown their ordinary 
mode of dealing, either in prison or by; deputy, 
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cither at balfrprofit| or by meaifi of boys,— 
where they |'o and how they manage on their 
roppds in town and in the #ountsy,—what are 
the law* affecting them, as well as the operation 
of those laws upon the rest of the community*— 
having done all this by way of giving the reader 
a general knowledge of the etreet-sellers of dfii, 
fruit, and vegetables,-*-1 now proceed to treat 
more particularly of ea5^ of these classes 
seriatim. Beginning with the\tteeUfishmongeiS, I 
I shall describe, in due order,\ha season when, ^ 
the market vfhere, and the classes of people hy 
whom, the wet-fish, the‘dry-fish, and the shell¬ 
fish are severally sdid and purchased in the ,1 
London streets, together with all other con¬ 
comitant circumstances. r < 

The facilities of railway conveyance, by 
means of whioh fish can be senj, from the coast 
to the capital with much greater rapidity, ancf 
therefore be received much fresher than was 
formerly the case, have brought large supplies 
tq, London from places that before contributed 
no quantity to the market, and so induced, as,I 
heard in all quarters at Billingsgate, an extra¬ 
ordinary lowness of price in fhishpecies of diet 
This cheap food, through the agency of the 
costermongers, is qpnveyed th every poor man’s 
door, both in the thickly-crowded streets where 
the poor reside—a family at least in a room 
—in tffevicinity of Drury-lane and of White¬ 
chapel, in Westminster, Bethnal-green, aird St. 
Giles's, and through* the long miles of the 
suburbs. For all low-priced fish the poof- are the 
costermongers’ best customers, and a fish diet 
seems becoming almost as common among the 
ill-paid classescof London, as is a potato diet 
among the peasants of Ireland. Indeed, now, 
the fiBh season of the poor never, or rarqjy, knows 
an interruption. If fresh herrings are not in the 
market, there are sprats; and if not sprats, there 
are soles, or whitings, or mackarel, or plaice. 

The rooms of the very seediest of our needy 
metropolitan population, always smell of fish; 

* most frequently of herrings. So much so, 
indeed, that to thosg yjlio, like myself, have 
been in the habit of visiting their dwellings, the 
smefl of herrings,, even in comfortable homes, 
savours from association, so strongly of squalor 
aud wretchedness, as to he often most oppres¬ 
sive. The volatile oil of the fish seems Co 
hang.About the walls and beams of the rooms 
for ever. Those who have experienced the smell 
of fish only in a well-orddred kitchen, can form 
no adequate notion of this stench, in perhaps a 
dilapidated and ill-drained hoqpe, and in a 
rarely-leaned room ; and I have many a time 
heard Both hfisband and wife—one couple espe¬ 
cially, who were “sweating” for a gorgeous 
clothes’ emporium—say that they had not time 
tp be clean. . , § 

Xhe costermonger supplies the poor with 
every kind of fish, for he deals, usually, in 
every [find when it is cheap. Some confine 
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their dealings to such things as shrimps, or 
periwinkles, Gut the adhering to one particular 
article is the exception and not the rtue; while 
Bhrimps, lobsters, &c., are rarely bought by the 
very poor. Of the entire quantity of fish sent 
to Billingsgate-market, the costermongers, sta¬ 
tionary and itinerant, may be sahf to sell one-* 
third, {along one kind with another. 

The fish’ sent to London is known to Billings¬ 
gate salesmen as “red” and “ white” fish. The 
red fislWis, as regards the metropolitan mart, 
confined to the saJmcn. The other descrip¬ 
tions are known as “ white.” The coster¬ 
mongers classify the fish -they vend as “wet” 
and “dry." All fresh fish is “wet;”‘ all 
cured or salted fish, “ dry.” The fish which 
is sold “ pickled,” is known hy that appellation, 
but its street sale is insignificant. The principal 
fish-staple, so to speak of the street-fishmonger, 
is soles, which are in supply all, or nparly all, 
the year. The next are herrings, mackaiel, 
whitings, Dutch eels, and plaice. The trade in 
plaice and sprats is almost entirely 'in the 
hands of the oostermongers; their aale ot 
shrimps is nearer a half than a third of the 
entire quantity sent to Billingsgate; but their 
purchase of cod, or of the best lobsters, or crabs, 
is fi§ below a thi$. The costermonger rarely 
buys turbot, or brill, or even salmon, unless 
he can retail !t at 6d. the pound. When it 
is at that price, a street salmon-seller told me 
that the eagerness to buy it was extreme. He 
had known persons, who appeared to him to 
be very poor, buy a‘pound of salmon, “just for 
a treat once in a v»y." His best, or rather 
readiest customers — for at 6 d. a pound all 
classes of the community may be said to be his 
purchasers—were the shopkeepers of the busier 
parts, and the occupants of the smaller private 
houses of tire suburbs. During the past year 
salmon was scarce and dear, and the coster¬ 
mongers bought, comparatively, none of it In 
a tolerably cheap season they do not sell more 
than from a fifteenth to a twentieth of the quan¬ 
tity receivediat Billingsgate. 

In order to be able to arrive at the quantity 
or weight of the several kinds of fish sold by 
the eosterm Algers in the streets of London, it is 
necessary that we Bhould know the entire 
amount Bent to Billingsgate-market, for it is 
only hy estimating the proportion which the 
street-sale bears to the whole, that we can 
attain even an approximation to the truth. 
The following Table gives the results of certain 
information collected by myself for the first 
time, I believe, in this country. The facts, 
as well as the estimated proportions of each 
kind of fish sold by the costermongers, have 
been furnished me by the moat eminent of the 
Billingsgate salesmen—gentlemen to whom I 
am under many obligations for their kindness, 
consideration, and assistance, at all timet and 
seasons. 
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TABLE, SHOWING THE QUANTITY, WEIGHT, OB MEASURE OF THE FOL- 
,. LOWING KINDS OF FISH SOLD IN BILLINGSGATE MARKET IN' THE - 
COURSE OF THJP YEAR: V 


Description of Fish. 


Number Weight or Proportion 

* of Meuure of #om by 

# Fi|b. ^lab. Costermonger#. 


t Wet Fish. • • 

Sainton and Salmon Trout (29,000 boxes, 14 fish 
per box) 

Live Cod (averaging 1(K£>. each). 

Soles (averaging | lb. each)* . •. 

Whiting (averaging 6 oz. each). 

IJacidock (averaging 2 lbs. each) \ . 

Plaice (averaging 1 lb. each). 

Maekarel (averaging 1 lb. each). 

Fresh Herrjjigs (250,000 bars., 700 fish perVir.) 
„ (in bulk). 


Sprats . . . . . 

Eels from Holland 

„ England and Ireland j 
Flounders (7,200 quarterns, 36 fish per quartern) 
Dabs (7,500 quarterns, 3G fis^ per quartern) . 


){ j j- (6 fish per 1 lb.) 


.A 

406,000 *5,480,000 

400,000 * 4,000,000 
97,520,000 26,880,000 

17,920,000 6,720,0*0 

2,470,000 , 5,040,000 

1^,600,000 33,600,000 

23,5*0,000 23,520,000 

175,000,000 42,000,000 

1,050,000,000 *252,000,000 
4,000,000 

9 797 760 / 1,505,280 
9,797,760 | ] 27,680 

259,200 43,200 

• 270,000 48,750 


One-twAtietb. 
Ons-fourth. 
'One-fifteenth. 
One-fourth. 
Onestenth. 
Seven-eighths. 
Two-thirds. 
One-half. 
Three-fourths. 
Three-fiiurths. 
One-fourth. 
One-fourth. 
AIL • 

All. . 


• Dry Fish. 

Barrelled Odd (15,000 barrels, 50 fish per barrel) 
Dried Salt Cod (5 lbs. each) v . . . . ■ . . 
Smoked Haddock (65,000 bars., 300 fish per bar.) 
‘Bloaters (265,000 baskets, 150 fish per basket) . 
Red Herrings (100,000 bars., 500 fish per bar.) . 
Dried Sprats (9,600 largo bundles, 30 fish per 
bundle)*''. 


750,000 

1,600,000 

19,500,000 

147,000,000 

50,000,000 

4,200,000 

8,00,0,000 

10,920,000 

10,600,000 

14,000,000 

One-eighth. 
One-tenth. 
One-eighth. 
One-fourth. 
One-half. 

28#,000 

96,000 

None. 


Shell F*sh. 

Oysters (309,935 bars., 1,600 fish per bar.) . . 
Lobsters (averaging 1 lb. each fish)* . . . . 

Crabs (averaging 1 lb. each fish). 

Shrimps (324 to the pint). 

Whelks (224 to the } bus.).‘ . . . 

Mussels (1000 to the } bus.). 

Cockles (2,000 to the \ bus.). 

Periwinkles (4,000 to the } bus.). 


495,896,000 

1,200,000 1,200,000 

600,000 600,600 
498,428,648 192,295 gals. 

4,943,200* 124,300 } bus.f 
50,400,000 50,400 „ 

67,392,000 j32,400 „ 

304,000,000 76,000 „ 


Qne-fourtb, 
One-twentieth. 
One-twelfth. 
One-lialf. 

All. 

Two-thirds. 
Three-fourths. 
Three-fourths. 


* Costermongers dry their on* sprats. * 

t The half-bushel measure at Billingsgate is double quantity—or, more correctly, a bushel. 

Op the Costermongers’ Fish Season. continues to the first or second week in May. Dur¬ 

ing May the casualty season is on, and there is 
The season for the Btreet-fishmongers begins little fish certain from that time till salmon 
about October and ends in May. coiftes in, and this is about the end of the montjl. 

In October, or a month or two earlier, may-be, The salmon season lasts till about the middle of 
they generally deal in fresh herrings, the supply July. The selling of salmon is a bad trade in 
of which lasts up to about the middle or end of the poor districts, butVvery good one intho 
November. This is shout the best season, Jhe better sft-eets or the suburbs. At this worir the 
herrings ere sold to the poor, upon an average, street-fishmonger will sometimes earn on a fine 
at twelve a groat, or from 3s. to 4s. the hundred, day from 5s. to 12s. The losses, JsoweAr, are 
After or during November, the sprat and plaice very great in this article if the weather prove 
season begins. The regular street-fishmonger, baa. If kept at all “ ever” it loses its colour, 
however, seldom deals in sprats. ‘He “ works” and turns to a pale red, which is Seen immedi- 
these only when there is no othhr fish to be got. ately%e knife goes iifto the fish. While I was 
Me generally considers this trade beneath him, obtaining this information some months back, a 
and more fit for women than men. "Those costers man went past the window of the house in which 
who do sell them dispose of them now by weight I was seated, with a barrow drawn by a donkey, 
at the rate of Id. to 2d. the pound—a bushel ave- He was crying, “ Fresh cod, oh! 1a pound, 
raging from 40 to 50 pounds. The plaice season cod alive, oh ! ” My informant called me to the 
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window, wyi^g, u Now, here, is C^hat we eall 
rough cod.** He tcid me it was three days old. 
He thought it wob eatable then, he 6aid. The 
eyes were dull and heavy afid sunken, and the 
liraptarls of the fish dangled over the ends of $he 
harrowl He said it was a hanging market that 
day—that is to say, things had been d*ear^ end 
the costers couldn’t pay the price for fiiem. He 
shohld fancy, he told me, Oie man had paid for 
the fish from 9d. to la. feae^ which was at tfe 
rate of <id. per pound. He was palling them at , 
1 \d. He would not take less thin this until lie*! 
had “got his own money in;” and then, proba¬ 
bly, if he had one or two of the fish left, he would 
put up witl^ Id. per pound. The weight he was'* 
“ working” was 12 oz. to thepound.r Myinfprm- 
v. ant assured me he knew this, because (he had 
borrowed his 12 oz. pound weight that morning. 
Tins, with the draught of 2 oz.’ln the weighing' 
machine:, and the ounce gained by placing the 
fish at the end of the pan, would btfng the actual 
weight given to 9 oz. per pound, and probably, 
lie said the man had even a lighter pound weight 
in his barrow ready for a “ scaly” custpmer.* 4 

After the street-fishmonger has done his 
morning’s work, he sometimes goes out with 
his tub of pickled salmon in a barrow or stall, 
and sells it in saucers at Id. each, or by the 
piece. This he calls as “ line Newcastle salmon.” 
There is generally a great sale for this at the 
T&ces; and if country-people begin with a penny¬ 
worth they end with $ shillingsworth—a penny¬ 
worth, the costers say, makes a fool of tfce mouth. 
If they have any on hand, and a little stale, at 
the end of the week, they sell it at the public- 
houses to the “ Lushingtons,” and’to them, with 
plenty of vinegar, it goes down sweet It is gene¬ 
rally bought for 7s. a a little bit “pricked:” 
bu^, if good, the price is from 12s. to 18s. “We’re 
in no ways particular to that,” arid one candid 
coater to me. “ We don’t have the earing on it 
ourselves, and people a’n’t always got their taste, 
especially when they have been drinking, and we 
sell a great deal to parries in that way. We 
think it no sin to cheat ’em of Id. while the pub¬ 
licans takes Is.” e 

Towards tfie middle of June the street-fish¬ 
monger looks for mackerel, and he is gene¬ 
rally employed in selling this fish up to the' 
end of July. After July the Billingsgate season 
i» said to be finished. From this rime to the 
middle of October, when the herrings return, 

' he is mostly engaged sgl^jng dried haddocks and 
redgherrings, and other “ cas’alty fish tjiat may 
aome across him." Many of the street-fish- 
mongsrs object to deal in periwinkles, or stewed 
irtusdfis, or bailed whelks, because, being accus¬ 
tomed to take their money in sixpences at a time, 
„ they do not like, they say, to traffic in halfpenny- 
. worths. The dealers in*$iese articles are gene¬ 
rally looked upon as an inferior class. 

There are, during the day, two periods for the 
Sale trf street-fish—the one (the moving trade) 
: ’bt^ijftmg about ten, and lasting till one in the 
Say—mpthe other (the night trade) lasting from 
six in th* evfening up to ten at night. What fish 


is left in the forenoon is generally disposed of 
cheap at night That sold at the latter time is 
generally us& by the working-class for supper, 
or kept by them with a little salt in a cool place • 
for the next day’s dinner, if it will last at long. 
Several articles are sold by the street-fishmonger * 
chiefly by night These are oysters, lobsters, 
pickled, salmon, stewed mussels, and the like. 
The reason why (he latter articles sell better 
by night is, my'informant say:, “Because 
people ere lofty-minded, and don’t like to be 
seen eatihg on ’em in the street in the day-time.” 
Shrimps and win kids afe the staple commodities 
of the afternoon trade, which lasts from three to 
half-past five fh the eveniifg. These articles are 
generally bought by the working-clasaes for their 

Billingsgate. * ' 

To see this market in its busiest costermonger 
time, the visitor should.be there about seven 
o’clock on a Friday morning. The marke opens 
at four, but for the first two or three hours, 
it is attended solely by the regular fishmongers 
and “bummarees” who have »he pick of the 
best there. As soon as these ‘are gone, the 
costers’ sale begins. 

Many of th* posters that usually deal in 
vegetables, buy if little fisli on the Friday. It 
is the fast day<of the Irish, and the mechanics’ 
wives run short of money at the end of the 
week, and so make *p their dinners with fish; 
for this reason the attendance of foster*’ bar- 
rows at Billingsgate on a Friday morning is 
always very great. As soon as you reach the 
Monument you see a line of them, with one or 
two tall fishmonger’s carts breaking the uni¬ 
formity, and the din of the cries and commotion 
of th! distant market, begins to break on the eai 
like the buzzing of a hornet’s nest. The wholo 
neighbourhood is covered wjth the hand-barrows, 
some laden with baskets, others with sacks. Yet 
as you walk along, a fresh line of costers’ barrows 
are creeping in or being backed into almost im¬ 
possible openings; until at every turning nothing 
nut donkeys® and rails are to he seen. The morn¬ 
ing air is filled Vith a kind of seaweedy odour, 
reminding ene of the sea-shore; and on entering 
the market, the smell of fish, of whelks, red 
herrings, sprats, and a hundred others, is almost 
overpowering. : 

The wooden ham-looking square where the 
fish is sold, is soon after six o'clock crowded with 
shiny cord jackets and greasy caps. Every- 
btSy comes to Billingsgate in his worst clothes, 
and no one knows the length of time a coat can 
be worn until they have been to a fish sale. 
Through the bright opening at the end are 
seen the tangled rigging of the oyster-boats 
and the red wossted caps of the sailors. Over 
the hum of voices is heard the shouts of th* 
salesmen, who, with their white aprons, paring 
above the heads of the mob, stand on their 
tables, roaring out their prices. 

All are bawling together—salesman and huck¬ 
sters of provisions, capes, hardware, and newspa- 
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pers—till the place is a perfect Babel of com¬ 
petition. “ Ha-a-ansome cod! best in the 
market! All alive! aliveI^tlive O!* “Ye-o-o 
Ye-o-o! here’s your fine Yarmouth bloaters 

* Who’s the.buyer ? ” “ Here you are, governor, 

splendid whiting! some of the right sort! 

“ Turbot! turbot! airalive ! turbot! ” “ Glass ot 
nice peppermint! this cold morning a ha’penny 
a glass ! ” “ Here you are at your ow§ price ! 

Fine soles, O!” “Oy! oy? oy! Now's your 
time! fine grizzling sprats! all large %nd no 
small!” “Hullo! hullo here! beautiffet lob¬ 
sters ! good and cheap! fine <*>ck grabs all alive 
O!” “Five brill and one turbot—have that 
lot f<$r a pound! Coifie and look*at ’em, go¬ 
vernor; you wont see a better sample in the 
market.” “ Here, this way! this way for splen- 
*did skate ! skate O ! skate O ! ” “ Had—had 

—had — had—haddick! all fresh and good!” 
“ Currant and meat puddings! a ha’penny 
each!” “Now, you mussel-buyers, come 
along! come along! c$me along! now’s your 
time for fine fat mussels!” “ Here’s food for 
Jie belfy, and clothes for the back, but I sell 
food for the mind” (shouts #ie newsvender). 
“ Here’s smelt Q !” “ Here ye are, fine Finney 
haddick ! ” *Hot soup ! nice peas-soup! a-all 
hot! hot! ” “ Ahoy ! ahoy here.! live plaice! 

all alive O! ” “Now or neverwhelk! whelk! 
whelk ! ” “ Who ’ll buy brill O ! brill O ! ” 

“Capes! water-proof capes! sure to keep the 
wet out! a shilling a piece! ” “ Eels O ! eels O! 
Alive! alive O ! ” “ Fine flounders, a shillii g 

a lot! Who’ll have this p^me lot of floun¬ 
ders ? ” “ Shrimps ! shrimps ! fine shrimps! ” 

“ Wink! wink! wink! ” “ Hi! hi-i! here you 
are, just eight eels left, only eight “ O ho I 
*0 ho! tliis way — this way — this way! Fish 
alive! alive! alive O!” 

In the darkness of the shed, the white bellies 
of the turbots, strung up bow-fashion, shine like 

* mother-of-pearl, while, the lobsters, lying upon 
them, look intensely scarlet, from the contrast. 
Brown baskets piled up on one another, and 
with the herring-scales glittering like spangles 
all over them, block up the nantow paths. 
Men in coarse canvas jackets, and bending under 
huge hampers, push past, shouting “Move on! 
move on, there ! ” and women, with the long limp 
tails of cod-fish dangling from their aprons, elbow 
their way through the crowd. Round the auc¬ 
tion-tables stand groups of men turning over 
the piles of soles, and throwing them down till 
they slide about in their slime; some are smell¬ 
ing them, while others are counting the lots. 

“ There, that lot of soles are worth your money,” 
cries the salesman to one of the crowd as he 
moves on leisurely; “ none better in the market. 
You shall have ’em for a pound and half-a- 
crown.” “Oh !” shouts another salesman, “ it’s 
no use to bother him—he’s no go.” Presently 
a tall porter, with a black oyster-bag, staggers 
past, trembling under the weight of his load, 
his hack and shoulders wet with the drippings 
from the sack. “ Shove on one side ! ” he mut¬ 
ters from between his clenched teeth, as he forces 


his way through the mob. Here is a tray of 
reddish-brown shrimps piled*up high, and the 
owner busy sifting his little fish into another 
stand, while a cRfubtM customer stands in front, 
tasting the flavour of the stock and consult¬ 
ing f ith his companion in speculation. Little 
girl^ carrying rflatting-bags, that they have 
brought from Spitalfields, come up, and ask you 
in a begging voice to bay their baskets; and 
women with bundles jL twigs for stringing her¬ 
rings, cry out, “ Hs|}t-penny a bunch! ” frin all 
£*des. Then ther* are- blue-black piles of small 
live lobsters, moving about tfceir * bound-up 
claws and long “feelers,” pne of them occa¬ 
sionally being taken up by a looker-on, and 
dashed down a^ain, like a stone/ Everywhere 
every * 01 ^ is asking, “ What’s the price, 
master ? ’’ while shouts of laughter from round 
thg stalls of the salesmen, bantering each other, 
burst out, occasionally, over the mumyiring 
noise of the erswd. The transparent smelts 
on the marble-slabs, and the bright herrings, 
wi$h the lump of transparent ice magnifying • 
thei# eyes like a lens, are seldom looked at 
until the market is over, though the Hampers 
and piles of huge maids, dropping slime from 
the counter, are eagejly examined and bartered 
for. 

One side of the market is set apart for 
whelks. There they stand in sackfulls, yith 
the yellow shells piled up at the mouth, and 
one or two of the fish, curling out like cork¬ 
screws, placed as a sample. The coster slips 
one of tliefe from its shell, examines it, pushes 
it back again, and then passes away, to look 
well round the market. In one part the stones 
are covered with herring-barrels, pffcked closely 
with dried fish, and yellow heaps of stiff had¬ 
dock rise up on all sides. Here a man walks 
up with his kn<^t on his shoulder, waiting for a 
job to carry fish to the trucks. Boys in ragged 
clothes, who have slept during the night under 
a rail way-aj-cli, clamour for employment; while 
the heads of those returning from the oyster- 
boats, rise slowly up the stone sides of the 
wharf . • 

The costermongers have nicknan^d the long 
row of oyster boats moored close alongside the 
wharf “ Oyster-street.” On looking down the 
line of tangled ropes and masts, it seems as 
though the little boats would sink with the crowds 
of men and women thronged together on their 
decks. It is as busy a scene as one can well 
behold Each boat has^ Its black sign-board, 
and salesman in his white apron walking Up 
and down “ his shop,” and on each deck is a * 
bright pewter pot and tin-covered nlatej^the 
remains of the salesman’s breakfast *Who’s for 
Baker’s?” “Who’s for Archer’s?” “Who’ll have 
Alston’s?” shout the oyster-merchants, and the 
red cap of the man iff the hold bobs up and 
iown as he rattles the. shells about with his 
pade. Those holds are filled with oysters—a 
jray mass of sand and shell—on which is a bushel 
measure well piled up iu the centre, while some 
of them have a blue muddy heap of mussels 
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divided off from the “ natives.'* ^The Bailors in 
their striped* gueifliseys sit bn the boat sides 
smoking their morning’s pipe, allowing them¬ 
selves to be tempted by theoJew’boys with cloth 
caps, old shoes, and silk handkerchiefs. Lads 
with bundles of whips skip from one boa{ to 
another, and, seedy-looklng taechanics, writh 
handfuls of tin fancy goods, hover aboiiv the 
salesmen, who are the principal supporters of 
this trade. 1 The place\has somewhat the 
appearance of a little Holyw^l-street; for the 
old clothes’ trade is entirelycin the hands of 
the Jew boys, qjid coats, caps, hats, umbrellas, 
and old shoes, are §houted out in a rich nasal 
twang on all sides. t 

Passing* by a man and his wife who were 
breakfasting on the stone coping,'! wcj\t <o the 
shore where the watermen ply for^passengers to 
the eel boats. Here I found a crowd of punt?, 
half filled with flounders, and small closely- 
packea baskets of them ranged fclong the seats. 
The lads, who act as jacks-in-the-water, were 
busy feeling in the mud for the fish that h^l 
fallen over board, little caring for the water t}iat 
dashed offer their red swollen feet. Presently a 
boat, piled up with baskets, shot in, grazing the 
bottom, and men and womqp, blue with the jcold 
morning air, stepped out. 

The Dutch built eel-boats, with their bulging 
polished oak sides, were half-hidden in the river 
mist They were surrounded by skills, that ply 
from the Surrey and Middlesex shores, and 
wait whilst the fares buy their fish. The holds 
of these eel-boats are fitted up with long - tanks of 
muddy water, and the heads of the eels are seen 
breathing on the surface—a thick brown bubble 
rising slowly,«dnd floating to the sides. Wooden 
sabots and large porcelain pipes are ranged 
round the ledges, and men in tall fur caps with 
high check hones, and ijngs in their eaTs, walk 
the decks. At the stem of one bo*at was moored 
a coffin-shaped ba/ge pierced with holes, and 
hanging in the water were baskets, shaped like 
olive ja'&—both to keep the stock of fish alive 
and fresh. In the centre of the boat sto3d the 
scales,—a tall heavi,” apparatus, one side fitted up 
with the comcal net-bag to hold the eels, and 
the other with the weights, and pieces of stone 
to make up for the extra draught of the water 
hanging about the fish. When a skiff load of 
purchasers arrives, the master Dutchman takes 
his hands from his pockets, lays down his pipe, 
and seizing a sort of long-handled landing-net 
scoops from the tank *!t*lot of eels. The pur¬ 
chasers examine them, and try to beat down the 
f rice. “You calls them eels do you?” said a man 
with Jf’ja hag ready opened. “Yeas,” answered 
the Dutchman without any show of indignation. 

“ Certainly, there is a few among them,” conti- ! 
nued the customer; and after a little more of this* 
kind of chaffering the bargain is struck. 

The visitors to the , cel-boats were of all 
grades; one was a neatly-dressed gud to whom 
the <*>sters showed the utmost gallantry, calling 
her “my dear,” and helping her up the shining 
tides of the boat; and many of the men had on 


their blue serge apron, but these were only 
where the prices were high. The greatest crowd 
of customer is in the heavy barge alongside 
of the Dutch craft. Here a stout sailor in his 
red woollen shirt, and canvass petticoat,-is sur¬ 
rounded by the most miserable and poorest ot 
fish purchasers—the men "with their crushed 
hats, tattered coats, and unshorn chins, and the 
wometj, jyith their pads on their bonnets, and 
brown ragged gowfis blowing in the breeze. One, 
in an pld table-cover shawl, was beating her 
palms 4Q>gether before the unmoved Dutchman, 
fighting for an abatement, and showing her 
stock of halfpence. Others were seated round 
the barge, sorting their dots in their shallows, 
and sanding the fish Hll they were quite yeVlow. 
Others, again, were crowding round the scales 
narrowly watching the balance, and then beg¬ 
ging for a few dead eels*to make up any doubt¬ 
ful weight 

As you walk back from the shore to the 
market, you see small ‘“groups of men and 
women dividing the lot of fish they have bought 
together. At one basket, a coster, as ytu pass, 
calls to you, and*,says, “ Here, master just put 
these three halfpence on these $iree cod, and 
obleege a party.” The coins are placed, and 
each one takes the fish his coin is on; and so 
there is no disphte. 

At length nearly all the busy marketing has 
finished, and the costers hurry to breakfast. At 
one house, known as “ Rodway’s Coffee-house,” 
a man can have a rtfeal for Id.—a mug of hot 
coffee and two slices of bread and butter, while for 
two-pence what is Elegantly termed “a tight- 
ner,” that is to say, a most plentiful repast, may 
be obtained. Here was a large room, with tables 
all round, and so extremely silent, that the smack¬ 
ing of lips and sipping of coffee were alone heard. 
Upwards of 1,500 men breakfast here in the 
course of the morning, many of them taking as 
many as throe such meals. On the counter was 
a pile of white mugs, and the bright tin cans 
stood beside the blazing lire, whilst Rodway 
himself sat at a kind of dresser, cutting up and 
buttering tkc bread, with marvellous rapidity. 
It was a clean, orderly, and excellent establish¬ 
ment, kept by a man, I was told, who had risen 
from a salotfp stall. 

Opposite to the Coal Exchange were ranged 
the stalls and barrows with the street eatables, 
and the crowds round each showed the effects of 
the sharp morning air. One—a Jew’s—had hot- 
pies with lids that rose as the gravy was poured 
in from an oil can ; another carried a stone jar of 
peppermint-water, at | d. a glass; and the pea- 
soup stand was hemmed in by boys and men 
blowing the steam from their cups. Beside 
these were Jews with cloth caps and knives, aud 
square yellow cakes; one old man, in a cor¬ 
ner, stood examining a thread-bare scarf that 
a cravatless coster had handed to him. Coffee- 
stalls were in great plenty; and men left their 
barrows to run up and have “ an oyster,” or 
“an ’ot heel.” One man here makes his living 
by selling sheets of old newspapers, at irf. each 
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for the costers to dreBs their trays with. Though 
seemingly rather out of place, there was a Mosaic 
jewellery stand; old umbrellas, too, wire far from 
scarce; and one had brought a horse-hair stool 
for sale. 

Everybody was soon busy laying out their 
stock. The wrinkled dull-eyed cod was freshened 
up, the red-headed gurnet placed in row$, the 
eels prevented from writhing over ‘the# basket 
sides by cabbage-leaves, and tne soles paired off 
like gloves. Then the little trucks began to 
leave, crawling, as it were, between the leglbf the 
horses in the va^is crowding Xian^s-street, and 
plunging in between huge waggons, but still ap¬ 
pear^ safely on the other aide; afid the 4,000 
costers who visit Billingsgate on the Friday 
morning were shortly scattered throughout the 
•metropolis. • 

Of iUe Forestalling of Markets and 
# the Billingsgate Bummarees. 

“ Forestalling,” writes Adam Smith, “is the 
buying or contracting for any cattle, provisions, 
or merchandize, on its way to the market (or at 
market), or dissuading persons ftom buying their 
goods there, of* persuading them to raise the 
price, or spreading any false rumour with intent 
to enhance the value of any article. In the 
remoter periods of our history* several statutes 
were passed, prohibiting forestalling under severe 
penalties; hut as more enlarged views upon 
such subjects began to prevail, their impolicy 
became obvious, and they were consequently 
repealed, in 1772. But forestalling is still 
punishable by line and imprisonment; though 
it be doubtful whether liny jury would now 
convict an individual aciused of such prac¬ 
tices.” 

In Billingsgate the “ forestalled ” or mid¬ 
dlemen are known as “ bummarees,” who, as 
regards means, are a far superior class to the 
“hagglers” (the forestalled of the “green,” 
markets). The burnmaree is the jobber or specu¬ 
lator on the fish-exchange. Perhaps on every 
busy morning 100 men buy a quantity of fish, 
which they account likely to he remunerative, 
and retail it, or dispose of it in lots to the fish¬ 
mongers or costermongers. Few if agiy of these 
dealers, however, are merely bummarees. A 
salesman, if he have disposed of th# fish consigned 
to himself, will turn burnmaree if any bargain 
tempt him. Or a fishmonger may purchase 
twice the quantity he requires for Iris own 
trade, in order to procure a cheaper stock, and 
“ burnmaree ” what he does not require. These 
speculations in .fish are far more hazardous than 
those in fruit or vegetables, for later in the day 
a large consignment by railway may reach Bil- 
ringsgate, and, being thrown upon the market, 
may reduce the price one half. In the vegetable 
and fruit markets there is but one arrival. 
The costermongers are among the best cus¬ 
tomers of the bummarees. 

I asked several parties as to the origin of 
Jhe*word “ burnmaree,” and how long it had 
■ been in ^ise ‘ Why, bless your soul, sir,” | 


said one Billii^sgate labourer, “there always 
was bummarees, anti there alnayB will be; just 
as Jack there is a ‘ rough,’ and I’tn a blessed 
‘bobber.’” On£lnan%ssured me it was a French 
name; another that it was Dutch. A fish¬ 
monger, to whom I was indebted for informa¬ 
tion^ told me he* thought that the burnmaree 
was ofiginally a bum-boat man, who purchased 
of the wind-oound smacks at Gravesend or the 
Noap, and sent the Jgjft up rapidly to* the mar¬ 
ket ny land. . • 

• I may add, as*an instance of the probable 
gains of the forestalled, m the qjden time, that 
a tradesman whose family fyid been long con- 
meted with Billingsgate, showed me bv his pre¬ 
decessors’ boo^s and memoranda, that in the 
depthh)f |vinter, when the Thames was perhaps 
choked with ice^ and no supply of fish “ got up” 
to. London, any, that might, by management, 
reach Billingsgate Used to command exo^jjritant 
prices. To speak only of the present century: 
March 11th, 1802, a cod fish (8 lbs.) was bought 
by Messrs. Phillips and Robertson, fishmongers,® 
Bond-street, for 1/. 8*. February, 1809, a salmon 
(19 lbs.) was bought by Mr. Phillips at*! guinea 
a pound, 19/. 19s.* for the*fish! March 24th, 
1824, three lobsters v^re sold for a guinea each. 

The “ haggler,” I may here observe, is the 
burnmaree orforestallerormiddleman of the green 
markets; as far ai the costermonger’s|traj}e is 
concerned, he deals in fruit and vegetables. Of 
these traflicers there are fully 200 in Covent- 
garden -market; from GO to 70 in Farringdon; 
from 40 & 50 in the Borough ; from 50 to 60 
in Spitalfields; and none in Portman-market; 
such being the only wholesale green-market9 
for the purposes of the costermdhgers. The 
haggler is a middleman who makes his pur¬ 
chases of the growers when the day is some¬ 
what advance^, and the whole produce con¬ 
veyed to the market has not been disposed of. 
The grower will then, rather than be detained 
in town, sell the whole lot remaining in his 
cart or wagon to a haggler, who re-sells it to 
the costers, or to any other customer, from a 
stand which he hires by tile day. The cos¬ 
termongers who are the most provident, and 
either have means or club their resources for a 
large purchase, often buy early in the morning, 
and so have the advantage of anticipating their 
fclldWs in the street-trade, with the day before 
them. Those who buy later are the customers 
of the hagglers, and ye street-sellers, whose 
means do not command ah extensive purchase, 
or who do not care to yenture upon one unles» # 
it be very cheap. -These men speak very bitterly 
of the hagglers, calling them “ crackgd-up%iop- 
keepers” and “scurfs,” and declaring that but 
for them the growers must remain, and Bell off 
their produce cheap to the costermongers. 

A species of forestalling is now not uncom¬ 
mon, and is on the increase among the coster¬ 
mongers themselves. Ihere are four men, 
having the command 'of Sioney, who attend 
the markets and buy either fish or vegetables 
largely. One man especially buys almost daily 
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as much fruit and vegetables <.* will supply 
• thirty street-dealers. He adds 3 d. a bushel 
to the wholesale market price ^of apples; 6a. 
to that of pears; 9d. tor plums; and is. to 
cherries. A purchaser can thus get a smaller 
quantity than he can always buy at market, 
and avails liiinself of the ^pportanity. 

Moreover, a good many of the more intelligent 
street-dealers now club together—six of them, 
for instanefe—contributingY,fc. each, and a quan¬ 
tity offish is thus bought by njie of their body (a 
smaller contribution suffices td buy vegetables)! 
Perhaps, on an- equal (partition, each man thus 
gets for his 15s. as much as might have cost him 
20s., had 0 he bought “ single-handed.” This 
mode of purchase is also on the increase. ^ 

Of “Wet” Fish-sellers in the Streets. 
Concerning the sale of “ wet ” or fresh fish/1 
had the following account from a trustworthy 
man, of considerable experience and superior 
education: 

•' “ I have sold 1 wet fish * in the streets for more 
than fourteen years,” he said; “before thet I 
was a gentleman, and was brought up a gentle¬ 
man, if I’m a beggarinow. I Bought fish largely 
in the north of England tfnee, and now I must 
sell it in the streets of London. Never mind 
talking about that, sir; there’s some things 
won’? bdhr talking about. There’s a wonderful 
difference in the streets since I knew them first; 
I could make a pound then, where I can hardly 
make a crown now. People had moye money, 
and less meanness then. I consider that the rail¬ 
ways have injured me, and all wet fish-sellers, to 
a great extent Fish now, you see*sir, comes in 
at all hours, so that nobody can calculate on the 
quantity that will be received—nobody. That’s 
the mischief of it; we are afraid to buy, and miss 
many a chance of turning a penny. In my time, 
since railways were in, I’ve seen cod-fish sold at 
a guinea in the morning that were a shilling at 
noon; for either the wind and the tide had 
served, or else the railway fishing-places were 
more than commonly supplied, and there was a 
glut to London. ( There’s no trade requires 
greater judgenent than mine—none whatever. 
Before the railways—and I never could sec the 
good of them—the fish came in by the tide, and 
we knew how to buy, for there would be no more 
till next tide. Now, we don’t know. I g6 to 
Billingsgate to buy my fish, and am very well 

known to Mr.- and Mr.- (mentioning 

the names of some well-Known salesmen). The 
t TewR are my ruin there* now. When ^I go to 

Billinsrsgate, Mr. - will say, or rather, I 

will /fey to, him, ‘How much for thispad of 
soles?’ He will answer, ‘Fourteen shillings.' 
‘Fourteen shillings!’ I say, ‘I’ll give you seven 
shillings, — that’s the proper amount ;* then 
the Jew boys—none of them twenty that are 
these—-ranged about will begin; and one says, 
when I bid 7 s., ‘J’ll give 8s;’ ‘nine,’ says 
another, close on my left; ‘ ten,’ shouts another, 
on my right, and so they gp offering on ; at last 
Mr. -says to one of them, as grave as a 


judge, ‘ Yours, sir, at 135,’ but it’s all gammon. 
The 135. buyer isn’t a buyer at all, and isn’t 
required to‘ pay a facthing, and never touches 
the goods. It’s all done to keep up the price to 
poor fishmen, and so to poor buyers that are 
our customers in the streets. Money makes 
money, and it don’t matter how. Those Jew 
boy8-r-I dare say they’re the same sort as once 
sold oVauges about the streets—are paid, I know 
1«. for spending tnree or four hours that way in 
the cold and wet. My trade has been injured, 
too, by the great -increase of Irish coster¬ 
mongers ; for an *Iri§hman will starve out an 
Englishman any day ; besides if a tailor can’t 
live by his *irade, he’ll'take to fish, or,fruit 
and cabbages. The* month of May is a fine 
season for plaice, which is bought very largely 
by 1 my customers. Plaice are sold at and 
Id. a piece. It is a difficult fish to manage, and 
in poor neighbourhoods an important one to 
manage well. The old jiands make a profit out 
of it; new hands a loss- There’s not much 
cod or other wet fish sold to the poor, while plaice 
is in. “ My customers arc poor men’il wives, 
— mechanics, I f&ncy. They want fish at most 
unreasonable prices. If I could gp and pull them 
off a line flung oft* Waterloo-bridge, and no other 
expense, l couldn’t supply them as cheap as they 
expect them. Wry cheap fish-sellers lose their 
customers, through the Billingsgate bummarees, 
for they have pipes, and blow up the cod-fish, 
most of all, and puff up their bellies till they 
are twice the size, but when it comes to table, 
there’s hardly to SJiy any fish at all. The Bil¬ 
lingsgate authorities would soon stop it, if they 
knew all I know. They won't allow any roguery, 
or any trirk, if thej^only come to hear of it. 
These bummarees have caused many respectable 
people to avoid street-buying, and so fair traders 
like me are injured. I’ve nothing to complain of 
about the police. Oft enough, if I could be al¬ 
lowed ten minutes longer on a Saturday night, 
I could get through all my stock without loss. 
About a quarter to twelve I begin to halloo away 
as hard as I can,.and there’s plenty of customers 
that lay out never a farthing till that time, and 
then they can’t be served fast enough, so they 
get their cheaper than I do. If any halloos 
out that way sooner, we must all do the same. 
Anything rather than keep fish over a warm 
Sunday. I have kept mine in ice; I haven’t 
opportunity now, hut it’ll keep in a cool place 
this time of year. I think there’s as many 
sellers as buyers in the streets, and there’s scores 
of them don’t give just weight or measure. I 
wish there was good moral rules in force, and 
everybody gave proper weight. I often talk to 
street-dealers about it. I’ve given them many a 
lecture; but they say they only do what plenty 
of shopkeepers do, and just get fined and go on 
again, without being a pin the worse thought of. 
They are abusive sometimes, too; I mean the 
street-sellers are, because they are ignorant. I 
have no children, thank God, and my wife helps 
me in my business. Take the year through, 1 
clear from 10s. to 12 s. every week. That’s no? 
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much to support, two people. Some weeks I earn 
only 4*.,—such as in wet March weather. In 
others I earn 18*. or U November, December, 
and January are good months for me. I wouldn’t 
mind if they lasted all the year round. I'm 
often very badly off indeed—very badly; and 
the misery of being hard up, sir, is not when 
you’re making a struggle to get out of •your 
trouble; no, nor to raise a meal off herring*, that 
you’ve given away*once, but when your wife and 
you’s sitting by a grate without a fire, aruri put¬ 
ting the candle out to save ft, a planning Vow to 
raise money. * Can we horrdw tl*ere ? ’ * Can 

we manage to sell if we can borrow ? ’ * Shall 

we g*t from very badLo th§ pariffh ? ’ Then, 
perhaps, there’s a day lost, tfnd without a bite in 
our mouths trying to borrow. Let alone a little 
drop to give a body courage, which perhaps *is 
the only good use of spirit after all. That’s the 
pinch, sir. When the rain you hear outside puts 
you* in mind of drowndjpgl ” 

Subjoined is the amount (in round numbers) 
of wet fish annually disposed of in the metro- 


polis byfflie street-sellers : 

No. of Fisff. 

lbs. weight. 

Salmon . ■* 

20,000 

175,000 

Live-cod . • . 

100,000 

1,000,000 

Soles . 

6,500,000 

1,650,000 

Whiting 

4,440,000 

1,680,000 

Haddock 

250,000 

, 500,000 

Plaice 

29,400,000 

29,400,000 

Mackarel . 

16,700,000 

15,700,000 

Herrings 

875,000,000 

210,000,000 

3,000,000 

Sprats 


Eels, from Holland 

400,000 

65,000 

Flounders . 

260,000 

43,000 

Dabs 

270,000 

. 48,000 

Total quantity of 



wet fish sold in the 

932,340,000 

263,281,000 

streets of London . 


From the above Table we perceive that the fish, 
of which the greatest quantity is eaten by the 
poor, is herrings; of this, compared with plaice 
there is upwards of thirty times thqp number 
consumed. After plaice rank mackefel, and of 
these the consumption is about one-half less in 
number than plaice, while the numby of soles 
vended in tjie streets, is again half of that of 
mackerel. Then come whiting, which are 
about two-thirds the number of the soles, while 
the consumption to the poor of haddock,’cod, 
eels, and salmon, is comparatively insignificant. 
Of sprats, which are estimated by weight, only 
one-fifth of the number of pounds are consumed 
compared with the weight of mackerel. The 
pounds’ weight of herrings sold in the streets, in 
the course of a year, is upwards of seven times 
that of plaice, and fourteen times that of 
mackerel. Altogether more than 260,000,000 
pounds, or 116,000 tons weight of wet fish are 
yearly purchased in the streets of London, for 
the consumption of the humbler classes. Of 
this aggregate amount, no less than five-sixths 
consists of herrings; which, indeed, constitute 
the great slop diet of the metropolis. 


Of Sprat-selling in jhe Streets. 
Sprats— one o£the cheapest and most grateful 
luxuries of the *poor*-are generally introduced 
aboiy: the 9th of November. Indeed “ Lord 
Major’s day” is^omedmes called “sprat day.” 
Theff continue in abofct ten weeks. They are 
sold at Billingsgate by the “ toss,” or “chuck,” 
which is about half a bushel, and weighs from 
401^8. to 501bs. Thpiprice varies froA 1*. to 5*. 
Sprats are, this season, pronounced remarkably 
fme. ** Look at iffy lot sir,” said a street-seller 
to me ; “ they’re a fyeap of new silver,” and the 
bright shiny appearance of Ihe glittering little 
fHh made the comparison not inappropriate. 
In v^y few,» if in any, instances does a 
costermo»ger confine himself to the sale of 
sprats, unless his means limit him to that one 
brunch of the biAiness. A more prosperous 
street-fishmonger will sometimes detacls the 
sprats from his ftall, and his wife, or one of his 
children will take charge of them. Only a few 
sprat-sellers are itinerant, the fish being usually # 
sold*by stationary street-sellers at “ Qjtches.” 
One who worked his sprats through the streets, 
or sold them from a stall as he thought best, 
gave me the followingflaccount. He was dressed 
in a newish fustian-jacket, buttoned close up his 
chest, but showing a portion of a clean cotton 
shift at the neck, with a bright-coloured coarse 
handkerchief round it; the rest of his dress was 
covered by a white apron, pis hair, as far as I 
could see ^t under his cloth cap, was carefully 
brushed, and (it appeared) as carefully oiled. 
At the first glance I set him down as having 
been a gentleman’s *Bervant. He Jjad a some¬ 
what deferential, though far from cringing 
manner with him, and seemed to be about 
twenty-five or twenty-six—he thought he was 
older, he said, Jmt did not know his age ex¬ 
actly. 

“ Ah! sir,” he began, in a tone according with 
his look, “ sprats is a blessing to the poor. 
Fresh herrings is a blessing too, and sprats is 
r oung herrings, and is a blessing in ’portion” 
for so he pronounced what*seemed to be a 
favourite word with him “ proportion#”]. “ It’s 
only four years—yes, four, I’m sure of that— 
since I walked the stJ%ets starving, in the depth 
of winter, and looked at the sprats, and said, I * 
wish \ could fill my belly off you. Sir, I hope 
it was no great sin, but I could hardly keep my 
hands from stealing sonm jnd eating them raw. 

If they make me sick, thought I, the police ’ll 
take care* of me, and that ’ 11 be something. * 
While these thoughts was a passing through my 
mind, I Lnet a man who was a g#ntiexmtn’s 
coachman ; I knew him a little formerly, and so 
I stopped hihi and told him who I was, and that 
I hadn’t had a meal for two dayB. * Well, by 
G—,’ said the coachman, * you look like it, 
why I shouldn’t have known you. Here ’s a 
shilling.’ And then he went on a littl%way, and 
then stopped, and turned back and thrust 
more into my hand, and bolted offl I’ve never 
seen him Bince. But I’m grateful to him in the 
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same 'portion (proportion) as if i had. After I'd 
had a penn'orth "of bread and a penn'orth of 
cheese, and half-a-pint 6f beer, J felt a new man, 
and I went to the party Ss I’d longed to steal 
the sprats from, and told him what I’d thqught 
of. I can’t say what madejne tell him, but 
it tamed out for good. 1 I don’t know much 
about religion, though I can read, a little, but 
may be (pat had something to do with it” 
The rest of the man’s narrative was—briefly 
told — as follows. He. wa,__tlie only child of 
a gentleman’s coachms&i His father had de¬ 
serted his mother and-hiin„and gone abroad, he 
believed, with some family. His mother, how¬ 
ever, took care of him until her death, which 
happened “ when he was a little turned thirteen, 
he had heard, but could not remember the 
year.” After that he was “ a helper and a 
jobber in different stables,” and “ anybody’s 
boy,’’ for a few years, until he got a footman’s, 
or rather footboy’s place, which he kept above 
a year. After that he was in service, in and out 
of different situations, until the tims he speci¬ 
fied, when he had been out of place for nearly 
five weeks, and waq starving. His master had 
got in difficulties, and had gone abroad j so he 
was left without a chara&er. “ Well, sir,” he 
continued, “ the man as I wanted to steal the 
sprats from, says to me, says he, ‘ Poor fellow; 
I know what a hempty belly is myself—come 
and have a pint.’ And over that there pint, he 
told me, if I could, rise 10s. there might be a 
chance for me in the streets, and he'$ show me 
how to do. He died not very long after that! 
poor man. Well, after a little bit, I managed 
to borrow lQt. of Mr. —— (I thought of him 
all of 'a sudden). He wa^ butler in a family 
that 1 had lived in, and had a charitab'e cha¬ 
racter, though he was reckoned very proud. 
But I plucked up a spirit, and told him how 
I was off, and he said, ‘Well, I'll try yon,’ 
and he lent me 10s., which I paid him back, 
little by little, in six or eight weeks; and 
so I started in the costermonger line, with the 
advice of my friend, and I’ve made from 5s. to 
10s., sometimes more, a week, at it ever since. 
The police don’t trouble me much. They is civil 
to me in 'portion (proportion) as I am civil to 
them. I never mixed witlf the costers but when 
I've met them at market I stay at a lodging- 
house, but it’s very decent and clean, and I nave 
a bed to myself, at Is. a week, for I’m a regular 
man. I’m on sprats e<tv, you see, sir, and you’d 
wonder, sometimes, to see how keen pegple looks 
to them when they're new. They’re a blessing 
to th, poor, in ’portion (proportion) of course. 
Not twenty minutes before you spoke to me, 
there was two poor women came up—they was 
sickly-looking, but I don’t know what they was 
—perhaps shirt-makersi - and they says to me, 
says they, ‘ Show us what a penny plateful is.’ 

* S&rt’nlv, ladies,’ says I. Then they whispered 
together, tttnd at last one says, says she, ‘ We’ll 
have two platefuls.’ I told you they was a 
blessing to the poor, sir—'specially to such as 
them, as lives all the year round on bread and 


tea. But it's not only the poor as buys; others 
in ’portioq (proportion). When they’re flew 
they're a 'treat to everybody. I’ve sold them 
to poor working-men, who’ve said, ‘ I’U take 
a treat home to the old ’Oman and the kids;. 
they dotes on sprats.’ Gentlemen’s servant j. 
is very fond of them, and mechanics conies 
down — such as shoemakers in their leather 
aprofisp and sings out, ‘ Here, old sprats, give 
us two penn'orth.’ They’re HicA a relish. I sell 
more/ to men than to women, perhaps, hut 
there’s little differfence. They’re best stewed, 
sir, I think,-if You’re fond of sprats—with 
vinegar and, a pick of allspice; that's my opi¬ 
nion, and, only ytsterday, an old cook .aid I 
was right I makes Is. (id. to 2s. fid. a day, 
and sometimes rather more, on my sprats, and 
sticks to them as much as I can. I sell about* 
my ‘ toss ’ a day, seldom less. Of course I can 
make as many penn’orths of it as I please, 
but there’s no custom without one gives mid¬ 
dling penn’orths. If a toss costs me 3s., I 
may make sixty penn’orths of it sometimes — 
sometimes seventy or more — and sometimes 
less than sixty. There’s many turns over as 
much as me and more than tfi.it. I’m think¬ 
ing that I ’ll work the country with a lot; 
they’ll keep to a second day, when they’re 
fresh to start, ''specially if its frosty weather, 
too, and then they’re better than ever — yes, 
and a greater treat—scalding hot from the fire, 
they're the cheapest and best of all suppers in 
the winter time. I hardly know which way I’ll 
go. If I can get mnytlnnk to do among horses 
in the country, I’ll never come back. I’ve no 
tie to London.” 

To show how small a sum of money will enable 
the struggling striving poor to obtain a living, 

I may here mention that, in the course of my 
inquiries among the mudlarks, I casually gave 
a poor shoeless urchin, who was spoken of by 
one of the City Missionaries as being a well- 
disposed youth, Is. out of the funds that had 
been entrusted to me to dispense. Trifling as 
the amount appears, it was the means of 
keeping fils mother, sister, and himself through 
the winter. It was invested in sprats, aud 
turned over and over again. 

I am informed, by the best authorities, that 
near upon 1000 “ tosses” of sprats are sold 
dailyJn London streets, while the season lasts. 
These, sold retail in pennyworths, at very 
nearly 5s. the toss, give about 1501 a day, oi 
say 1,0001. a week spent on spr,ats by the poorer 
classes of the metropolis; so that, calculating 
the sprat season to last ten weeks, about 10,0001. 
would be taken by the costermongers during 
that time from the sale of this fish alone. 

Another return, furnished me by an eminent 
salesman at Billingsgate, estimates the gross 
quantity of sprats sold by the London costers 
in the course of the season at three millions of 
pounds weight, and tliis disposed of at the rate 
of li per pound, gives upwards of 12,0001. for 
the Jnnr. of money spent upon this one kind 
of mm. 
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Of Shell-Fish Sellers in the Streets. 

I had the following* adRount from an experi¬ 
enced man. He lived with his mother, his 
wife, and four children, in one of the street 
near Gray’s-inn-lane. The street was inha¬ 
bited altogether by people of his class, the 
women looking sharply out when a Stranger 
visited the place. On mjt first vis#t *to this 
man’s room, his wife, who is near her confine¬ 
ment, was at dinner with' her childrA). The 
time was f to 12. ThS meal was tea, and 
broad with butter very thfcly spread over it 
On the wife’B brea^ was a sijiall piece of 
pickled pork, covering about one-eighth of the 
slice of a quartern loaf Uut through. In one 
comer of the room, which is on the gioqnd- 
. floor, was a scantily-covered bed. A few 
dingy-looking rags were hanging up to dry in 
the middle of, the room, which was littered with 
baskets and boxes, mi$ed up with old furniture, 
so that it was a difficulty to 6tir. The room 
(although the paper, covering the broken panes 
in the*window, was torn and Tull of holes) was 
most oppressively close ana hot, and there 
was a fetid sifiell, difficult to sustain, though 
it was less Noticeable on a subsequent call. 
I have often had occasion to remark that the 
poor, especially those who ar t much subjected 
to cold in the open air, will aacrifice much 
for heat The adjoining room, which had no 
door, seemed littered like the one where the 
family were. The walls of the room I was in 
were discoloured and weathe»stained. The only 
attempt at ornament was over the mantel-shelf, 
the wall here being papered with red and 
other gay-coloured papers, that ouct had been 
upholsterer’s patterns. 

On my second visit, the husband was at 
dinner with the family, on good boiled beef and 
potatoes. He was a small-featured man, with a 
• head of very curly and long black hair, and 
both in imen, manners, and dress, resembled 
the mechanic far more than the costermonger. 
He said # 

“ I’ve been twenty years and more, perhaps 
twenty-four, selling shell-fish in the streets. 

I was a boot-closer when I was young, and 
have made my 20s. and 30s., and sometimes 40s., 
and then sometimes not 10s. a week ; but I had 
an attack of rheumatic-fever, .and lost the use of 
my hands for my trade. The streets hadn’t 
any great name, as far as I knew, then, but as 
I couldn’t work, it was just a choice between 
street-selling and starving, so I didn’t prefer the 
last It was reckoned degrading to go into the 
streets—but I couldn’t help that I was asto¬ 
nished at my success when I first began, and 
got into the business —that is into the under¬ 
standing of it—after a week, or two, or three. 
Why, I made SI. the first week I knew my 
trade, properly; yes, I cleared SI. 1 I made, 
not long after, 51. a week—but not often. I was 
giddy and extravagant. Indeed, 1 was a fool, 
and spent my money like a fool I Could,,have 
brought u^a family then like a gentleman—I 


send them t8 school as it is—but I hadn’t * 
wife and family then, or it .might have been 
better; it’s a«grcatxheck on a man, is a family. 

I began with shell-fish, and sell it still; very 
seldom anything else. There’s more demand 
fat shells, no doubt* because its far cheaper, 
bittghen there’s so many more sellers. I don’t 
know wbyeexactly. I suppose it’s because poor 
people go into the streets when tiny can’t live 
ofcer ways, and sdme do it because they think 
it’s an idle life; JJut it ain’t Where I took 35 1 . 
in a day at my stall—and well on'to half of it 
profit—I now take 5s. dr 6s., or perhaps 7s., in 
^■he day and less profit oh that less money. 

I don’t clear 3s. a day now, talft the year 
thro*gh. t don’t keep acccounts, but I’m , 
eertain*enough that I average about 15s. a 
week the year thj-ough, and my wife has to help 
flic to make that* She’ll mind the stall, while I 
take a round ^sometimes. I sell all lands of 
shell-fish, but my great dependence is on 
winkles. I don’t do much in lobsters. Very* 
few speculate in them. The price varies 
very greatly. What’s 10s. a score* one day 
may be 25s. the next I ■sometimes get a score 
for 5s. or 6s., but it’s a poor trade, for 6 d. is the 
top of the tree, with me, for a price to a seller. 

I never get more. I sell them to mechanics 
and tradesmen. I do more in pound crabs. 
There’s a great call for haportlis and penn'orths 
of lobster or crab, by children; that’s their 
claws. I bile them all myself, and buy them 
alive. Iscan bile twenty in half an hour, and 
do it over a grate in a back-yard. Lobsters 
don’t fight or struggle much in the hot 
water, if they’re properly pack* Ik’s very 
few that knows how to bile a lobster as lie 
should be biled. I wish I knew any way of 
killing lobsters before biling them. «I can’t 
kill them without smashing them to bits, and 
that won’t do at all. I kill my crabs before I 
bile (hern. I stick them in the throat with a 
knife and they’re dead in aai instant Some 
sticks them with a skewer, hut they kick a good 
while with the skewer in thqpi. It’s a shame 
to torture anything when it can bg helped. If 
I didn’t kill the crabs they’d shed eveiy leg 
in the hot water; they’d come out as bare of 
claws as this plate. I’ve known it oft enough, 
as i^is; though I kill them uncommon quick, a 
crab will be quicker and shed every leg—throw 
them off in the moment I kill them, but that 
doesn’t happen once il# Cifty times. Oysters' 
are capital this season, I mean as to quality, 
but they’re not # good sale. I made 31. a" 
week in, oysters, not reckoning anythinj^elso, 
eighteen or twenty years baok. It 6as easy to 
make money then; like putting down one 
sovereign and taking two up. I sold oysters 
then oft enough at Id, a piece. Now I sell 
far finer at three a penny and five for 2d. People 
can’t spend money in shell-fish when they 
haven’t got any. They say that fortune knqcks 
once at every man’s door. I wish I’d opened 
r.y door when he knocked at ft." 

This man’s wife told me afterwards, that last | 
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winter, after an attack of rbetrajatism, all their 
stock-money was exhausted, and her husband 
sat day by aav at home almost omC of his mind; 
for nothing amid tempt him to apply to the 
arish, and “he would never have mentioned 
is sufferings to me,” qhn said; “he had too 
much pride.” The loan of a few shillings friim 
a poor costermonger enabled the mim to go to 
market again, or he and li(? family would now 
have been in the Union. * * 

As to the quantity of shen ty fish sold in the, 
streets of Londop, the returns before-cited give 
the following results: 

Oysters . .* . 124,000,000 

Lobsters.60, 000 

Crabs. 50,00Q 

Shrimps. 770,000 pts. . 

Whelks.4,950,000 

aMusseis .... 1,000,000 qts. 

Cockles.>750,000 qts. 

Periwinkles . . . 8,640,000 pts. 

Op SrniMP Selling in the Streets. 1 ’ 
Shrimp selling, as I &ave stated, is one of tho 
trades to which the stTegt-dealer often con 
fines himself throughcAit the year. The sale is 
about equally divided between the two sexes, 
but .the men'do the most business, walking 
some of them fifteen to twenty miles a day 
in a “round” of “ten miles there and ten 
back.” c 

The shrimps vended in the street- are ti <, 
Yarmouth prawn shrimps, sold at Billingsgate 
at from 6d. to 10 d. a gallon, while the best 
shrimpy (chfefiy from Lee, in Essex,) vary in 
. price from lOd. to 2s. 6d. a gallon; 2s. being 
a common price. The shrimps are usually 
mixed By the street-dealers, and they are cried, 
from stalls or on rounds, “ a penn^ half-pint, fine 
fresh s’rimps.” (I heard them called nothing but 
“s’rimps” Dy the street-dealers.) The halfepint. 
however, is in reality but half that quantity. 
“ It’s the same measure as it was thirty years 
back,” I was tol4 in a tone as if its anti¬ 
quity remoypC all imputation of unfair deal¬ 
ing. Some y 4 »ung men “ do well on s’rimps,” 
sometimes taking 5s-in an hour on a Saturday 
evening, “ whhi people get their money, and 
wants a relif 4.” The females in the shpmp 
line are the Vives, widows, or daughters of 
costermongers { They are computed to average 
Is. 6 d. a day profit Amnaf and from 9d . to Is. 
Jn bad weather | and, in snowy, or very severe 
weather, sometimes nothing at«all. 

Oi.5 shrimp -'seller, a middle - aged.woman, 
^Tapped up m a hybrid sort of cloak, that 
''was half a man’s j^nd half a woman’s gar¬ 
ment, gave n*e the following account There 
was little vulgarity in cither her language or 
maimer. * 

“ I was in the s’rimp trade since I was a girl. 
I dqn’t Jtnw how long. I don’t know how old 
I ate. I never knew; but I’ve two children, 
one’s % and t’others near eight, both girls; 
I’ve kept count of that a» well as I can. My 


husband sells fish in the street; so did father, _ 
but he’s dea<?. We buriec^him without the help " 
of the parish, as man^ gets—that’s something 
to say. I’ve known the trade every way. It 
never was any good in public-houses. They 
want such great ha’p’orths there. They’ll put 
up with what isn’t wery fresh, to be sure, some¬ 
times; "land good enough for them too, I say, 
as spoils 1 *their taste with drink.” [This was 
said very bitterly.] “ If it wasn’t for my hus¬ 
band's/frinking for a day together now and then 
we’d do better. He’s neither to have nor to hold 
when he’s thd* worse for liquor; and it’s the 
worse with hi?p, for he’s a quiet man when lie’s 
his own man. Perhaps I make 9d. a day, per¬ 
haps I*, or more. Sometimes my husband takes 
my fc stand, and I go a round. Sometimes, if he 
gets through his fish, he goes my round. I give.' 
good measure, and my pint’s the regular s’riinp 
pint” [It was the half -pint I have described.] 

“ The trade’s not so good as it was. People hasn’t 
the money, they tells me so. It’s bread before 
s’rimps, says they. I’ve heard them say it very 
cross, if I’ve wanted hard to sell. Some days 
I can sell nothing. My children stays with my 
sister, when me and my old ma'A’s out They 
don’t go to school, but Jane (the sister) learns 
them to sew. She makes drawers for the slop- 
sellers, but has Stery little work, and gets very 
little for the little she does; she would learn 
them to read if she knew how. She’s married 
to a pavior, that’s awuy all day. It’s a hard life 
mine, sir. The winter’s a coming, and I’m now 
sometimes numbeeY with sitting at my stall in 
the cold. My feet feels like lumps of ice iri 
the winter; and they’re beginning now, as if 
they weren't my own. Standing’s far harder 
work than going a round. I sell the best s’rimps. 
My customers is judges. If I’ve any s’rimps 
over on a night, as I often have one or two 
rights a week, I sells them for half-price to 
an Irishwoman, and she takes tlran to the * 
beer-shops, and the cofiee-shops. Wi le washes 
them, to look fresh. I don’t mind telling that, 
because popple should buy of regular people. 
It’s very few people know how to pick a s’rinip 
properly. You should take it by the head and 
the tail jam them up, and then the shell 
separates, and the s’rimp comes out beautifully. 
That’s tfis v propcr way.” 

Somcttraes the sale on the rounds may be the 
same a^that at the stalls, or 10 or 20 per cent, 
more or less, according to the weather, as shrimps 
can be sold by the itinerant dealers better than 
by the stall-keepers in wet weather, when people 
prefer buying at their doors. * But in hot 
weather the stall trade is the best, “ for people 
often fancy that the s’rimps is sent out to sell 
’cause they’ll not keep no longer. It’s only 
among customers as knows you, you can do 
any good on a round then.” 

The costermongers sell annually, it ap¬ 
pears, about .770,000 pints of shrimps. At 
2d. a pint (a very low calculation) the street 
sale of shrimps amount to upwards of 6,400A 
yearly. 
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Of Oyster Selling in 

The trade in oysters ?s unquestionably one of 
the oldest with which the London—or rather 
the English—markets are connected; for ojtu4n 
from Britain were a luxary in ancient Rome. 

Oysters are now'sold out of the smacks at 
Billingsgate, and a few at Hnngerf<jj*<C The 
more expensive kind, such ^8 the real Milton, 
are never bought by the costermongers, but they 
buy oysters of a “ good jniddling qualjby.” At 
the commencement of the # seoson these oysters 
are 14s. a “bushel,’* but the fceasure contains 
from a bushel and a*half to two bushels, as it is 
mofe or less heaped up. # • The general price, 
however, is 9s. or 10s., but they have been 16s. 
and 18s. The “ big trade ** was unknown *mtil 

• 1848, when the very large shelly oysters, the fish 
inside being very small, were introduced from 
the Sussex coast.* They were sold in Thames- 
streat and by the Borough-market. Their sale 
was at first enormous. The costermongers distin¬ 
guished them by the name of “ scuttle-mouths.” 
One cSster informant told me J!hat on the Satur¬ 
days he not unfrequently, with the help of a boy 
and a girl, clftred 10s. by selling these oysters 
in the street!!, disposing of four bags. He thus 
sold, reckoning twenty-one dozen to the bag, 
5,016 oysters; and as the pttce was two for a 
penny, he took juri 41. 4s. by the* salo of oysters 

.in the streets in one night. , With the scuttle- 
mouths the costermonger stakes no trouble: he 
throws them into a yard, and dashes a few pails 
of water over them, and thill places them on his 
barrow, or conveys them to his stall. Some of 
the better class of costermongers, however, lay 
down their oysters carefully, giving* them oat¬ 
meal “to fatten on.’* 

In April last, some of the street-sellers of this 
article established, for the first time, “oyster- 
rounds.” These were carried on by coster- 

• mongers whose business was over at twelve in 
the day, or a little later; they bought a bushel 
of scuttle-mouths (never the others), and, in 
the afternoon, went a round with tjem to poor 
neighbourhoods, until about six* when they 
took a stand in some frequented street. Going 
these oyster-rounds is hard work, «J am told, 
and a boy is generally taken to assist. Monday 
afternoon is the best time for this trade, when 
10s. is sometimes taken, and 4s. or 5s. profit 
made. On other evenings only from Is. to 5s. 
is taken—very rarely the larger sum—as the 
later the day in the week the smaller is the 
receipt, owing to the wages of the working 
classes getting gradually exhausted. 

The women who sell oysters in the street, and 
whose dealings are limited, buy either of the 
costermongers or at the coal-sheds. But nearly 
all the men buy at Billingsgate, where as small 
a quantity as a peck can be had. 

An old woman, who had “ seen better days,” 
but had been reduced to keep an oyster-stall, 

f ave me the following account of her customers. 

he showed much shrewdness m her conversa¬ 
tion, but having known better days, she declined 
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to enter upon any convemtion concerning her 
former life:— 

“As to rfif ctustoxmers, sir,” she isaid, “why 
indeed they’re all sorts. It’s not a very few 
tijies that gentlemen fl call them so because 
tW’re mostly*so cfcdl) will stop—just as it’s 
getflng darkish, perhaps,—and look about them, 
and then* come to jne and fcay very quick: 
‘•Two penn’orth fjr* & whet.* Ah f some of’em 
will look, may 1$, like poor parsons dotim upon 
their luck, andaswallow their oysters as if they 
was taking poison in a hjirry. # They’ll not touch 
the bread or butter once gi twenty times, but 
|»they’ll be free with the pepper and # vinegar, or, 
'mayhap, they’ll say quick and short, ‘ A crust 
off Iha^.* 1 many a time think that two pen- < 
n*oi*th is a poor gentleman's dinner. It’s the 
game often—but* only half as often, or not half 
—with a poor lady, with a veil that o^ce was 
black, over a*bonuet to match, and shivering 
through her shawl. She’ll have the same. About 
two penn’orth is the mark still ; it’s mostly tw9 
pqg|n’orth. My son says, it’s because ghat's the 
price of a glass of gin, and some persons buy 
oysters instead—but tha#s only bis joke, sir. 
It’s not the vulgar^poor that’s our chief cus¬ 
tomers. There’s many of them won’t touch 
oysters, and I’ve heard some of them say: ‘The 
sight on. 'em makes me sick; it’s like eating 
snails.’ The poor girls that WRlk the streets 
often buy; some are brazen and vulgar, and 
often the finest dressed afe the vulgarest; at 
least, I dhink so ; and of those that come to 
oyster stalls, I’m sure it’s the case. Some ai*e 
shy to such as me, who may, perhaps, g^ll their 
own mothers to their minds, tlfbugh it aint 
many of them that is so. One of tbem always 
says that she must keep at least a penny for gin 
after her oysters. One young woman ran away 
from my stall*once after swallowing one oyster 
out of six that she’d paid for. I don’t know 
why. Ah! there’s many things a person like 
me sees that one may say, 4 1 don’t know why * 
to; that there is. My heartiest customers, thit 
I serve with the most pleasure, are working 
people, on a Saturday night. - Ope couple—I 
think the wife always goes to meet her husband 
on a Saturday night—has two, or three, or fonr 
penn’orth, as happens, and ft’s pleasant to 
heai^ them say, ‘Won’t you have another, 
John?' or, 4 Do have one or two more, Mary 
Anne.’ I’ve served them that way two or three 
years. They’ve no children, I'm pretty sure, 

for if ^ say, ‘ Take a few home to the little 
ones,’ the wife tosses her head, and says, half* 
vexed and half laughing, 1 Such nonsenli* I 
send out a good many oysters, Opened, for 
people’s suppens, and sometimes lor supper 
parties—at least, I suppose so, for there’s five 
or six dozen often ordq^ed. The maid-servants 
come for them then, and I give them two or three 
for themselves, and say, jokingly-like, ‘It’s no 
use offering you any perhaps, because you’ll have 
plenty that’s left.* They’ve mostly one answer 
‘Dout we wish we may get ’em?’ The very 
poor never buy of me, as I told you. A j>enny 
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buyi a lo*£ jwx ze«, *r a ha’poYth of bread and 
a ha’porthafclieese, or a half-pint of beer, with 
a farthing out. My customer* are tfSostly work¬ 
ing people and tradespeople. Ah I sir, I wish 
the parson of the pariah, or any parson, sat with 
me a fortnight j he’d see: what life is then. 
‘ It’s different,’ a learned man used to say to 
me—that’s long ago—‘ from what'B noticed from 
the pew or. the pulpit.’ I’ve missed the gentler, 
man as 'used to say that, poi^ many years—i 
don’t know how many. I nirer ’cnew his name, 
lie was drunk now and then, and Used to tell 
me he was an author., I felt for him. A dozen 
oysters wasn't muoh for him. We see a deal of 
the world, sir—yes, a deal. Some, mostly work¬ 
ing people, take quantities of pepper with their 
oysters in cold weather, and say it’s to warm 
them, and no doubt it dees; hut frosty weather 
is very had oyster weather. Thu oysters gape and 
die, and then they are not so much as manure. 
They are very fine this year. ■ I clear Is. a day, 
I think, during the season -at least Is., taking 
the fine with rite wet days, and the week days 
with the Sundays, though I’m not out then; 
but, you see, I’m known about here." 

The number of oysters .sold by the coster¬ 
mongers amounts to 124,000,000 a year. These, 
at four a penny, would realise the large sum of 
129,6501. We may therefore safely assume that 
125,0001. is spent yearly in oysters in the streets 
of London. 

Op Periwinkle Selling in the Streets. 
There are some street people who, nearly all 
the yea* through, sell nothing but periwinkles, 
and go regular rounds, where they are well 
known. The “ wink ” men, as these periwinkle 
sellers are* oalled, generally live in the lowest 
parts, and many in lodging-houses. They are 
foraed to live in low localities, they say, because 
of the smell of the fish, which is objected to. 
The city district is ordinarily the best for winkle- 
sellers, for there are not so many cheap shops 
there as in other parts. The summer is the best 
season, and the sellers then make, upon the 
average, 12.*.,a week clear profit; in the winter, 
they get upon the average, os. a week clear, by 
selling mussels and whelks—for, as winkles last 
only from Marcn till October, they are then 
obliged to "do what they can in the whelk .and 
mussel way. “ I buy'my winks,” said one, “ at 
Billingsgate, at 8». and. 4s. the wash. A wash 
is about a bushel. XHere’s some at 2s., and 
some sometimes as low as Is. the wash, hut they 
wouldn’t do for me, as I serve, very respectable 
peoplb. If we choose we can boil our .winkles 
at Billingsgate by paying 4 d. a week for boiling, 
and id. for salt, to salt them after they are boiled. 
Tradesmen’s families buy them for a relish to 
frteir tea. It’s reckoned a nice present from a 
young man to his sweetheart, is winks. Servant 
girls are pretty good customers, and want them 
cheaper when they say it’s* for themselves; but 
I have only one price.” 

One man told me he could make as much as 
IS*, a week—sometimes more and sometimes less. 


He made no speeches, but sung—” Winketty- 
winketjy-wink-wink-wink—wink-wink—wick- 
etty-wicketty-wink—fin£ fresh winketty-winks 
wink Wink.” He was often so sore in the stomach 
and hoarse with hallooing that be could hardly 
speak. He had no child, only himself and 
wife to keep out of his earnings. His room 
was 2a. week rent He managed to get a bit 
of meat every day, he said, “somehow or 
’nother.” 

Another, more communicative and far more 
intelligent man, sajd to me Concerning the 
character of hid customers : “ They’re people 
I think that like to daddle” (dawdle, I presume) 
“ over* their teas or such like j or when a young 
woman’s young man takes tea with her mother 
and .her, then they’ve winks; and then there’s 
joking, and helping to pick, winks, between 
Thomas and Betsy, while the mother’s busy 
with her tea, or is wiping her specs, 'cause she 
can't see. Why, sir. I’ve known it! I ,wqs 
a Thomas that way myself when I was a 
tradesman. I was a patten-maker once, hut 
pattens is ne go ttnw, and hasn't been for fifteen 
veer or more. Old people, I think, that lives 
by themselves, and has perhaps an annuity or 
the like of that, and nothing to do pert!cklei, 
loves winks, for they likes a pleasant way of 
making time long over a meal. They’re the 
people as read- a newspaper^vhen it's a week 
old, all through. The other buyers, I think, are 
tradespeople or working-people what wants a 
relish. But winks is a bad trade now, and so 
is many that depends on relishes.” 

One man who “ works ” the New Cut, has 
the “best wink business of all.” He sells 
only a little* dry fish with his winks, never wet 
fish, and has “ got his name up,” for the 
superiority of that shell-fish — a superiority 
which he is careful to ensure. He pays 8«. 
a week for a stand by a grocer's window. On 
an ordinary afternoon he sells from 7s. to 10s. 
worth of periwinkles. On a Monday after¬ 
noon lie often takes 20s.; and on the Sunday 
afternoon 3>, and 4/. He has two coster lads 
to help him, and sometimes on a Sunday from 
twenty to thirty customers about him. He 
wraps each' parcel sold in a neat brown paper 
bag, which, T am assured, is of itself, an in¬ 
ducement to buy of him. The “ unfortunate ” 
women who live in the streets contiguous to the 
Waterloo, Blackfriars, and Borough-roads, are 
among his best customers, on Sundays espe¬ 
cially. He is rather a public character, getting 
up danccB and the like. “ He aint bothered— 
not he—with ha’p’orths or penn’orths of Sun¬ 
day,” said a peraon who had assisted him. “It’s 
the top of the tree with hie customers; 3d. or 
6d. at a go.” The receipts are one-half profit: 
1 heard from several that he was “ the best man 
for winks a-going.” 

The quantity of periwinklea disposed of by the 
London street-sellers is 3,600,000 pints, which, 
at Id. per pint, gives the large sum of 15,0001. 
expended annually m this street luxury. It 
should be remembered, that a verv large con- 




gumption of periwinkles takes place in public- under than, gave fhem,« I thought, a nice 
houses and auburban tea-gardens.* sort of flavour, rather peppery, for I used 

< ♦ always to taste stbem ; but I hate living 

Or "Dry” Fish Selling in the Streets, on fish. Ivy with brown berries on it, as 
The dealing in u dry ” or aalt fish is never ii^bas about this time o’ year, I liked best, 
carried on as a totally distinct trade in the streets, Holly wasn’t flo goad. A black-currant hush 
but some make it a principal part of their busi- wksf but it’s too d$ar; and indeed it couldn’t 
ness; and many wet fish-dealers wlmqj " wet be had. mostly spread wetted fire-wood, as 
fish” is disposed of by noonf sell dry nsh in the green as could be got, or damp Aicks of any 
afternoon. The dry fish, proper, consists of dried kmd, over shavi^S*, and kept feeding the fire, 
mackerel, salt cod—driea.or barrelled-^mpked Sometimes I burnt sawdust. Somehow, the 
or dried haddocks (often oallfjd " finnie haddies”), dry fish trade fell ofE Peopl^ dees get so pry- 
dried or pickled salmon (but salmhn is only salted ing and so knowing, tner^’ s no doing nothing 
or pickled for the streets when it can b,e sold J*now for no time, so I dropped the dir fish trade, 
cheap), and salt herrings. # There’s few up to smoking them proper; they 

A keen-looking, tidily-dressed man, who was smote ^em ?>lack, as if they was hung up in a 
at one time a dry fish-seller principally, gave chimbley.” 

* me the following account. For the last two , Another costqjrnonger gave me the following 

months he has confined himself to another account: * 

branch of the business, and seemed to feel a “ I’ve salted herrings, but the commonest way 
sort* of pleasure in telMng of the "dodges” he of Baiting is by the Jews about Whitechapel, 
once resorted to : They make real Yarmouth bloaters and all sorfi 

"Tluire’s* Scotch haddies that never knew any- offish. When I salted herrings, I bought them 
thing about Scotland,” he said, •'•for I’ve made out of the boats at BilMngsgate by the hundred, 
lots of them myself by Tower-street, just a which is 120 fish. We gife them a bit of a clean 
jump or two from the Lambeth station-house, —hardly anything-*then chuck them into a tub 
I used to make them on Sundays. I was a wet of salt, and keep scattering salt over them, and 
fish-seller then, and when I couldn’t get through let them lie a few minutes, or sometimes half an 
my haddocks or my whitings of*a Saturday night, hour, and then hang them up to dry. They 
I wasn’t a-going to ^ive them*away to folks eat well enough, if they’re featen in time, for 
that wouldn’t take the trouble to lift me out of they .won’t keep. I’ve known three day’s old 
a gutter if I fell there, 'sb I presarved them, herrings Baited, just because there was no sale 
I’ve made haddies of whitings, and good ones for thenfi One Jew sends out^six boys crying 
too, and Joe made them 6f codlings besides. ‘ real Yarmouth bloaters.’ People buy them 
I had a bit of a back-yard to two rooms, one in preference, they look so nice aclean 
over the other, that I had then, and on a and fresh-coloured. It’s quite^a new trade 
Sunday I set some wet wood a fire,*and put it among the Jews. They didn’t do much that 
under a great tub. My children used to gut way until two years back. I sometimes wish 
and wash the fish, and I hung them on hooks I was a Jew, # because they help one another, 
all round the sides of the tub, and made a and start one another with money, and so they 
bit of a chimney in a comer of the top of the thrive where Christians are ruined. I smoked 
tub, and that way I gave them a jolly good mackerel, too. by thousands; that’s a new trade, 
smoking. My wife had a dry fish-stall and and is done the same way as haddocks. Mackerel 

sold them, and used to sing out * Real Scotch that won’t bring Id. a piece fresh, bring 2d. 

baddies,' and tell people how thejr was from smoked; they are very nic« indeed. I make 
Aberdeen; I’ve often been fit to laugh, she about 10 s. or II*. a week’ by difr fish in the 

did it so clever. I had a way of giving them a winter months, and about’ as much by wet,— 

yellow colour like the real Scotch, %ut that's a but I have a tidy conhectidn. Perhaps I make 
secret. After they was well smoked they was 17*. or 18*. a week all the year round.” 
hung up to dry all round the rooms we lived in* * li e aggregate quantity of dry fish sold by 
and we often had stunning fires that answered the London costermongers throughout the vear 
as well to boil crabs and lobsters when they was is* as follows— the results being deduced from 
cheap enough for the streets. I’ve boiled a the table before given: * 

mate’s crabs and lobsters for 2 \d. ; it was two Wet sRlt cod .... 98,750 # 

boilings and more, and 2was reckoned the Dry do. • . . I,00(kp00 

price of half a quarter of a hundred of coals and Smoked Haddocks ^,875^)00 

the use of the pan. There’s more ways than Bloaters . . 86,750,000 

one of making 6d., if a man has eyes in his Red-herrings . . 25,000,000 

head and keeps them open. Haddocks that 

wouldn’t fetch Id. a piece, nor any money at all Gross Value op the several Kinds of 
of a Saturday night, I’ve sold—at least she has” Fish annually Sold in the Streets of 
(indicating his wife by a motion of his thumb) — London. 

"at 2d., and Sd., and 4 d. I’ve bought fish of It now but remains forme, in order to complete 

• costers that was over on a Saturday night, to this account of the " street-sellers of fish,” to 

S make Scotch haddies , of them. I’ve tried form an estimate of the amount of money annu- 

|experienc^ (experiments) " too. Ivy, burnt ally expended by the labourers -and the pootex 
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A TABUS SHOWING THE UUANXITY OB MEASURE OP «HE UNDERMENTIONED HOME 
GROWN FRUITS AND NEGETAllLES SOLD THROUGHOUT THE YEAR, WHOLESALE. IN 
. THE METROPOLITAN ‘'GREEN” MARKETS, WITH THE PROPORTION SOLD RETAIL*1N 
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BoJbvv*. 

P- 
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Portm&n. 

• 

Tout. 

Proportion sold by 
Costermonger*. 

■ • 
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• 

•t 
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Apples .... 

860,000 bushels 

25,000 

250,000 

15,000 

20,000 

e 16,0tl0 

686,000 

One-half. 

Pears . . . 

23#,000 „ 

10,000 

83,000 

40,000 

353,000, 

One-half. 

Cherries . . . 

90,000 do*, lbs. 
03,000 bushels 

45,000 

14,000 

12,000 

• 11,200 

143,200 

One-half. 


15,500 

45,000 

3,000 

20,000 

176,500 

One-fifteenth. 

Green Gages* . 

2,000 „ 

• 333 

> 1,500 

1,000 

500 

5,333 

One-fiftieth. 

Damsons*. . . 

19,800 „ 

3, #0 

4,500 

9,000 

1,200 

16,450 

One-thirtieth. 


1.800 „ 

1,620 

400 

• 540 

540 

4,900 

One-hall. 

Gooseberries . , 

140,000 „ 

70,000 sieves 

26,200 

91,500 

75,000 

12,000 

7,000 

276,700 

I hree-fourths. 

CurrantB (Red)* . 
Ditto * (Black). 

15,000 

6,000 

9,000 

171,000 

One-half. 

45,000 „ 

12,000 

45, 00 

6,000 

4,000 
2,TOO 
148,500 

108,000 

One-eighth. 

Ditto (White). 

3,800 „ 

3,000 

15,000 

3,000 

24,000 

One-cightln 

Strawberriest. 

638,000 pottles 

330,000 

396,000 

15,000 

1,*27,500 jOne-half. 

e-UfvBP berries . . 
Mulberries . . 

22,500 „ 

3,750 

2,500 

7,064 

3,500 

17,281 

3,000 

35,250 

121,940 

One-twentieth. 

17,406 „ 

57,600 

22,500 

One-fourth. 

Basel Ngits . . 

2,700 bushels 

1,000 

♦ 648 

5,400 

270 

9,018 

518,400 

Two-thirds. 

PUberts. . . . 

221,400 lbs. 

72-,000 

43,200 

144,000 

3F.800 

One-ihirticth. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes . . . 

V 

161,280,000 lbs. 

48,384,000 

64,512,000 

24,192,000 

12,096,000 

10,472,000 

310,464,000 

*• 

One-fifteenth. 

Cabbages* . . . 
Brecon and Cauli¬ 
flowers . . f 

33,000,000 plants 

19,200,000 

12,009.000 

8,400,000 

89,G72,000 

One-third. 

} 1,800,000 heads 

3,780,000 

2,880,000 

5,320,000 

# 54C,000 

14,326,000 

One-twentieth. 

Turnips . . . 

18,800,000 roots 

4,800,000 

4,81)0,000 

3,500.000 

748,000 

32,648,000 

One-tenth. 

Turnip Tops . . 

300,000 junks, 

500,000 

600,000 

250,000 

200,"0Q, 

1,850,000 

One-third. 

Carrots .... 

12,<foo,000 roots 
270,000 bushels 
100,000 „ 

1,571,000 

2,400,000 

1,500,000 

546,000 

16,817,000 

One-tliirtieth. 

Peas. 

50,#00 

100,000 

14,000 

4,000 

1,0#0 

438,000 

One-half. 

Beans . . . 

20,000 

10,000 

2,400 

133,400 

One-fifteenth. 

French Beans . 

1411.000 ,, # 

9,600 

12.000 

50,000 

9,600 

221,100 

One-tenth. 

Vegetglfc*Marrow8 

10,800 dozen 

3,240 

3,600 

432 

1,800 

19,872 

One-third. 

Asparagus . * . 
Celery .... 

12,000 dz. bun. 

3,600 

1,080 

1,440 

1,440 

• 19,560 

One-fortieth. , 

15,000 „ 

4,800 

6,000 

3,0001 

6,000 

4,800 

34,800 

One-eightli. 

Rhubarb .... 

7,200 „ 

734,400 plants 

48,000 

28,800 

2,400 

129,600 

91,200 

One-tenth. 

Lettuces . . . 

1,080,000 

2,073,600 

475,200 

4,492,800 

One-eightli. 

Radishes . . . 

6,9 W dz.hands 

43,200 

36,000 

400,000 

18,000 

28,800 

132,912 

One-tenth. 

Onions .... 

500,001' bushels 

* 398,001) 

9,600 

182,000 

1,489,600 

One-third. 

Ditto (Spring) . 

36,000 dz. bun. 

10,800 

21,600 

21,600 

14,400 

94,000 

One-fourth. 

Cucumbers . . 

2,160 bushels 

10,800 

24,000 

12,000 

38,400 

87,360 

One-eightli. 

Herbs .... 

7,200 dz.bun. 

9,600 

9,400 

7,800 

3,900 

32,900 

One-teutlu 


« The above frulu are not all home grown. The currants, I am informed, are one-fifteenth foreign. The 
foreign “ tender ” frail being aent to the markets, it is Impossible to obtain separate returns. 

t A cotnmon*sale of strawberries in the markets is “ rounds.” I have, however, given the quantity thus 
sold less technically, and in the measures most familiar to the general public. 

t The cabbages, turnips, &c. are brought In loads to the great wholesale markets, a load varying from 150 
to JOOdncen, hut being more frequently nearer 200, and not unfrequently to fully that amount. Not to perplex 
my reader with too great a multieiplicity of figuies in a tabular arrangement. I have given the quantity of 
individual articles in a load, without specifying it. In the smaller market (for vegetables) of Portman, the 
cabbages, Sc., are not convoyed in waggons, as to the other markets, but in carts containing generally sixty 
dosens. *■ 


The various proportions of the several lands 
of fruit and vegetables sold by the costermongers 
ate here-calculated for ail the markets, from 
returns which have been obtained from each 
market separately. To avoid unnecessary detail, 
.however, these several items are lumped toge¬ 
ther, and the aggregate proportion above given. 


The foregoing Table, however, relates chiefly 
to “home grown” supplies. Concerning the 
quantity of foreign fruit and vegetables im¬ 
ported into this country, the proportion con¬ 
sumed in London, and the relative amount sold 
by the costers, I have obtained the following 
returns:— 
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T/ lr, showing theQuantitt «r Measure 

OS TVS UNDERMENTlfljIED FOREIGN GREEN 

Fruit. and Vegetables sold Wholesale 

THROUGHOUT TUB YEAR in LONDON, Yfl’l H 

the Proportion sold Detail in the 
Streets. 


Description. 

Quantity saLd 
wholesale in 
London. 

PropoHlSn sold 
retail in the 
the ftreets. 

FRUIT. 

Apples . . . 
Peajrs .... 
Cherries . . 
Grapes . . . 
Pine-apples 
Oranges . . . 
Lemons . . . 

• 

89,56l*bu»h. 
19,242 „ 

264,24q,lbg. 
1,328,190 „ 
200,000 fruit 
61,635,146 „ 
15,408,789 „ 

seven-eighths, 
seven-eighths, 
two-thirds, 
one-fiftieth, 
one-tenth. • 
one-fourth, 
one-hundredth, 

NUTS. 

Spanish Nuts \ 
Barcelona „ } 
Brazil* „ . . 
Chestnuts • . 
Walnuts. . 

“ Coker ’’-nuts . 

. 

72,509 bush. 

11,700 „ 

26,250 „ * 

36,088 „ 

1,255,000 nuts 

one-third. 

one-fourth, 
one-fourtn. 
two-thirds, 
one-tfcird. 

VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes . . . 

79,654,4001bs* 

one -halfi 

• 


Here, then, we hare the entire metropolitan 
supply of the principal vegetables and green 
fruit fboth home grown and foreign), as well as 
the relative quantity “ distributed ” throughout 
London by the costermongeis; it now but 
remains for me, in order to complete the ac¬ 
count, to do the same for “ the dry fruit” 

Table, showing the Quantity of “ Dry ” 
Fruit sold wholesale in London 

THROUGHOUT THE YEAR, WITH THE PRO¬ 
PORTION Sold retail in the Streets. 


Description. 


Quantity sold 
-wholesale 
in London. 


Proportion sold re¬ 
tail in the streets. 


Shell Al¬ 
monds 
Raisins . 
Currants 

Fig*- • 

Prunes . 


' 12,500 cwt. |half per cent 
135,000 „ quarter per cent 
250,000 „ none. 

21,700 „ one per cent 
15,000 „ quarter per cent. 


Of the Fruit and Vegetable Season op 
t. the Costermongers. 

The strawberty season begins about June, 
and continues till about .the middle of July. 
From the middle to the end of July the costers 
“ work ” raspberries. During July cherries are 
‘ in ” as well as raspberries; but many costers 
prefer Working raspberries, because “ they’re a 
quicker sixpence.” After the cherries, they go 
to work upon plums, which they have about the 
end of August Apples and pears come in after 
the plums in the month of September, and the 
apples lag them all through the winter till the 


month of May. ’the pears kst only till Christ, 
mas. Currants they work about the latter end 
of Jtily, or beginning of August 

Concerning the costermonger ’b vegetable sea¬ 
son it may be said that he “works” greens 
dujrng the winter mdhths, up to about March; 
fronf that time they are getting “ leathery,” the 
leaves becftme foxy, X was told, and they eat 
tough when boiled. The costers generally do not 
Hire dealing eithqfin greens ^or turnips*“they 
[•are such heavy luggage, M they say. # They would 
sooner “ work ” green peas annew potatoes. 

The costermonger, howeyer, does the best at 
fruit; but this he cannot work—wijh the ex¬ 
ception of apples—for more than four months 
in thl ^par. They lose but little from the fruit 
spoiling. “Tf it doesn’t fetch a good price, it 
njust fetch a one," they say; but they are 
never at a great loss by it. They find the “kidies” 
their hardest oi*“ scaliest ” customers. Whatever 
price they ask, they declare the “ ladies " will 
try* to save the market or “ gin” penny out oP 
it, §o tliat they may have “ a glass of something 
short” before they go home. 

Of Covent ^^rden Market. 


On a Saturday—the coster’s business day—it is 
computed that as many as 2,000 donkey-barrows, 
and upwards of 3,000 women with shallows and 
head-baskets visit this market during the fore¬ 
noon. About six o’clock in the morning is the 
best time for viewing the wonderful restlessness 
of the plfce, for then not onlj^i^the “ Garden” 
itself ail bustle and activity, but the buyers and 
lellers stream to and from it in all djpetions, 
filling every street in the vicinity. * From Long 
Acre to the Strand on the one side, and from 
Bow-street to Bedford-street on the other, the 
ground has beqp. seized upon by the market-goers. 
As you glance down any one of the neighbour¬ 
ing streets, the long rows of carts and donkey- 
barrows seem interminable in the distance. 
They are of all kinds, from the greengrocer’s 
taxed cart to the coster’s barrow—from the 
showy excursion-van to the rwde square donkey- 
cart and bricklayer’s truck. In#every street 
they are ranged down the middle and by the 
kerb-stones. Along each approach to the 
market, too, nothing is to be Been, on all sides, 
butsvegetables; the pavement is covered with 
heaps of them waiting to be carted; the flag¬ 
stones are stained greei^with the leaves trodden 
under foot; sieves and sticks full of apples and 
potatoesf and bundles of brocoli and rhubarb,, 
are left unwatched upon almost every^ door¬ 
step ; the steps of Covent Garden ^Fhaatre are 
covered with fruit and vegetables; the road i» 
blocked up with mountains of cabbages and 
turnips; and men and women push jwst with 
their arms bowed out by the cauliflowers under 
them, or the red tips of carrots pointing from 
their crammed aprons, or else their faces are red 
with the weight of the loaded head-basket. • 

The donkey-barrows, from thtAr number and 
singularity, force you to stop and notice them. 
Every kind of ingenuity has been exercised to 
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’ construct harness fa the costers’ Media; where clenched and shirt wet with the weight, end 
a' buckle is wanting, tape or string make the staggering at every step he takes. 

‘ fastening secure; traces are*mado*of rope Mid ’ Inside, the market afris bustle and confusion, 
old chain, and an old sack or cotton liandksr- The. peoptostalk along "with their eyes fixed on 
chief is folded up as a saddle-pad. Some few the goods, and frowning with thought. Men ir 
of the barrows make a magnificent exception all .costumes,-feom the coeter in his corduroy suit 
and are gay with bright brass ; while one of the- to the greengrocer in his blue apron, sweep past 
donkeys may be seen dressed in a ftiit of old A coud^rymfe, in an old straw hat and dusty 
plated carriage-harness, decorated with coronets boots, occasionally draws down the anger of a 
in all directions. At some one'pf the coster cod- woman for walking about with ins hands in 
veydnces stands the proprietor arranging his ,the poojjets of his smock-frock, apd is asked,, 
goods, the dosing animal starting up from its “if that is the wav'vi behave on a maiket- 
sieep each time aheayy "basket is hoisted on the day ? ” Even Ithe granite pillars cannot stop 
tray. Others, with their green and white and red the crowd, for it separates jnd rashes past them, 
load neatly'arranged, are ready for starting, but like the tide by a bridge pier. At every ftim 
the coster is finishing his breakfast it the coffee- there is afresh odour to sniff at; either the 
stall. On one barrow there may occasionally be bitter aromatic perfume of the herbalists’ shops 
seen a solitary sieve of apples, ryith the horse of breaks upon you, or the scent of oranges, then 
some neighbouring cart helping himself to the of apples, and then of onions is caught for an 
pippins while the owner is away. , The men that instant as you move along. The hrocoli tied 
take charge of the trucks, whilst the costers visit up in square packets, the white heads tinged 
fee market, walk about, with their arms full’of slightly red, as it were, with the sunshine, 
whips and sticks. At one comer a donkey ^as —the sieves of crimson love-apples, polished 
slipped Awn, and lies on the stones covered like china,—the ^undies of white glossy leeks, 
with the cabbages andat^nples that have fallen their roots dangling like fringe, — the • celery, 
from the cart. V with its pinky stalks and brigh* green tops,— 

Hie market itself presents a beautiful scene, the dark jftirple pickling-cabbages,—the scarlet 
In fee dear morning air of an autumn day the carrots,—the white knobs of turnips,—the bright 
whole of the vast square is distinctly seen from yellow balls of Sranges, and the rich brown 
one end to the other. The sky is red and golden coats of the ckesnuts—attract the eye on every 
wife the newly-risen sun, and the rays falling side. Then there are the apple-merchants, with 
on fee fresh and vivid colours of the fruit and their fruit of all colours, from the pale yellow 
vegetables, hri^hfons up the picture es with a green to the bright crimson, and the baskets 
coat of varnisHT There is no shouting, as at ranged in rows oi* the pavement before the 
other markets, but a low murmuring hum is little shops. Bound these the customers stand 
heard, Kite tile sound of the sea at a distance, examining the stock, then whispering together 
and through each entrance to the market the over their bargain, and counting their money, 
crowd sweeps by. Under fee dark Piazza little “Give you four shillings for this here lot, 
bright dots of gas-lights are seen burning in master,” says a coster, speaking for his three 
tiie shops; and in the pared sqtfare fee people companions. “ Four and six is my price,” 
pass and cross each other in all directions, ham- answers the salesman. “ Say four, and it’s a 
pers clash together, and excepting fee carters bargain,” continues the man. “ I said my price," 
from the country, every one is on the move, leturns the dealer; “go and look round, and 
Sometimes a huge column of baskets is seen in see if you can get ’em cheaper; if not, come back, 
fee air, and walks.away in a marvellously steady I only wantf what’s fair.” The men, taking the 
manner, or a* monster railway van, laden wife salesman’s advice, move on. The walnut mer- 
sieves of fruit, and with the driver perched up chant, with the group of women before bis shop, 
on his high seat, jolts heavily over the stones, peeling the fruit, their fingers stained deep brown, 
Cabbages are.piled up into stacks as it were, is busy with the Irish purchasers. The onion 
Carts are heaped high wife turnips, and bunches stores, too, are surrounded by Hibernians, feel- 
of carrots like hogs red fingers, are seen in all ing and pressing the gold-coloured roots, whose 
directions. Flower-girk, with large bundlee of dry skins crackle as they are handled. Cases of 
violets under their arilft, run past, leaving a lemons in their white paper jackets, and blue 
j trail of perfume behind them. Wagons, with grapes, just seen above the sawdust are ranged 
their , feafts sticking up in the aii, are ranged about, and in some places the ground is slip- 
fcefowTthe salesmen’s shops, the high gr^en load pery as ice from the refuse leaves and walnut 
railed in wifn hardies, end every here and there huBks.scattered over the pavement, 
bunches of turnips are seen flying in the air Against the railings of St Paul's Church, ere 
' over thWieads of the people. Groups of apple- hung bijskets and slippers for sale, and near 
women, with straw pads .on their crushed bon- the public-house is a party of countrymen pre- 
nets, and coarse shawls brewing their bosoms,- paring their bunches of pretty coloured gras*— 
sit ori their porter's knots, chatting in Irish, and brown and glittering, as if it had been bronzed, 
smoking short pipes; every passer-by is hailed Between the spikes of fee railipg are,piled up 
with/ho cry qf, “ Want a baskit, yer honor f ” square cakes of green turf for larks; and at the 
Hw, potter, 'trembling under the piled-up pump, boys, who probably have passed fee pre- 
JpMpen trots along the street, with his teeth vious night in fee baskets about the market, ark 
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washing, and the water dripping from their hair 
that hangs in points over the faces The kerb¬ 
stone is blocked up bf.a crowd of -admiring 
lads, gathered round the bird-eataher’s green 
stand, and gazing at the larks beating, tin ir 
breasts against their cages. The owner, whose 
boots are red with the soil of the brick-field, 
shouts, as he looks carelessly around- ‘JA cock 
linnet for tuppence,” and then hits at Iheyoutbs 
who are poking through the bars at the flutter¬ 
ing birds. . 

Under the Piazza the cojtors purchase their 
flowers (in pots) which they exchange in the 
streets for old clothee. Here is oanged a small 
garden of flower-pots, the jnusk and mignonette 
smelling Bweetly, and the scarlet geraniums, 
with a perfect glow of coloured air about, the 
flowers, standing out in rich contrast with the 
dark green leaveB of the evergreens behind them. 
“ There's myrtles, and larels, and boxes,” says 
one- of the men selling them, “ and there’s a 
liarbora witus, and lauristiners, and that bushy 
shrub,with pink spots is heath.” Men and 
women, selling different articles, walk about 
under the cov^of the colonnade. One has seed¬ 
cake, anothgr small-tooth and other combs, 
others old caps, or pig’s feet, and one hawker 
of knives, razors, and short hatchets, may occa¬ 
sionally be seen driving a bargain with a country¬ 
man, who stands passing his thumb over the 
blade to test its keenness. Between the pillars 
are the coffee-stalls, witlf their large tin cans 
and piles of bread and butter, and protected 
from the wind by paper*screens and sheets 
thrown over clothes-horses; inside these little 
parlour?, as it were, sit the coflee-drinkers 
on chairs and ^benches, some with *a bunch of 
cabbages on their laps, blowing the steam from 
their saucers, others, with their mouths full, 
munching away at their slices, as if not a 
moment could bfe lost. One or two porters are 
there besides, seated on their baskets, breakfast¬ 
ing with their knots on their heads. 

As you walk away from this busy scene, you 
meet in every street barrows and casters hurry¬ 
ing home. The pump in the market is now 
surrounded by a cluster of chattering wenches 
quarrelling over whose turn it is I® water their 
drooping violets, and of! the steps of Covent 
Garden Theatre are seated the shoeless girls, 
tying up the halfpenny and penny bundles. 

Op “Greek” Fruit Selling in the 
Streets. 

The fruit selling of the streets of London is 
of a distinct character from that of vegetable or 
fish selling, inasmuch as fruit is for the most 
part a luxury, and the otherB are principally 
necessaries. 

There is no doubt that the consumption of 
fruit supplies a fair criterion of the 'condition 
of the working classes, but the oostermongers, as 


tion respecting 

turners, qy as to how their custom is influenced 


by the cvrcumstioces of % times. One man, 
however, told me that during the last panic be 
sold hardly anything beyond mere necessaries. 
Other street-sellera ta-whom I spoke eould not 
comprehend what a panic meant. 

•The. most intelligent oosters whom I con¬ 
voked with agreed that they now sold less 
fruit than* ever to working people, but perhaps 
mere than ever to the dwellers inethe smaller 
houses fti the subjfrbs, and to shopkeepers who 
wefe not in a large way of business. One man 
sold baking apples, but not above "a peck on an 
average weekly, to wonfen wliom he knew to be 
|»the wives of working men, tor he had heard them 
say, “ Dear me, I didn’t think it bad Been so late, 
theit’ahhrdfy time to get the dumplings baked 
before my husband leaves work for his dinner.” 
The course of igy inquiries has shown me—and 
many employe^ whom I have convened with 
are of a sinMlaj opinion—thatthe well-conducted 
and skilful artisan, who, in spite of-slop com¬ 
petition, continues to enjoy a fair rate of wages) 
usually makes a prudent choice of a wife, who 
perhaps has been a servant in a rlspeotable 
family. Such a wif^s probably “ used to 
cooking,” and will gnt enough make a pie or 
pudding to eke out the cold meat of the Mon¬ 
day’s dinner, or “ for a treat for the children.” 
With the mass of the working people, however, 
it is otherwise. The wife perhaps has been 
reared to incessant toil with her needle, and 
does not know how to mdke even a dumpling. 
Even ifl> she .possess as mush knowledge, she 
may have to labour as well asnfer husband, and 
if their joint earnings enable them to haye “ the 
added pudding,” there is still rile trouble of 
making it; and, after a weary week's work, rest 
is often a greater enjoyment than a gratifica¬ 
tion of the palate. Thus something easily 
prepared, a nr, carried off to the oven, is pre 
ferred. The slop-workers of all trades never, 
1 believe, taste either fruit pie or pudding, un- 
lass a penny one be bought at a shop or in the 
street; and even among mechanics who are used 
to bettey diet, the pies and puddings, when wages 
are reduced, or work grows slacj^ are the first 
things that are dispensed with. “ When the 
money doesn’t come in, sir,” one working-man 
said to me, “ we mustn’t think of puddings, hut 
of ireart.” 

A costermonger, more observant than the 
rest, told me that there were some classes to 
whom he liad rarely somffruit, and whom he had 
seldomoeen buy any. Among these be mentioned 
sweeps, scavengers, dustmen, nightmw, gps-* 
pipe-layers, and sewer-men, who- preferred 
to any fruit, “ something to bite iB the mouth, 
such as a penn’orth of gin.* My informant 
believed that this abstinence from -91111 was 
common to all persons engaged in such oiien- 
sive trades as fiddle-string malting, gut-dreas¬ 
ing for whip-makers or squsage-makers, knack¬ 
ers, &c. He was confident of it, as far V jap 
own experience extendUL It in moreover, Biss 
common for the women of the town, of the poorer 
sort, to expend pence in fruit than in such things 
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as whelks, shrimps, or winks,'to say nothing of 
gin. Persons, whose stomachs may be one week 
jaded to excess, and the ngxt he deprived of a 
sufficiency of proper food, seek for stimulants, 
or, as they term it, “ relishes.” • 

The fruit-sellers, meaning thereby those fiho 
deal principally in fruit in the season, am 'the 
more intelligent costermongers. The calcula¬ 
tion as to tghat a bushel of apples, for instance, 
will moke in half or quarter 1 peeks, pueales toe 
more ignorant, and they buy “flecodd-hand?' or, 
of a middle-man, and consequently dearer. The 
Irish street-sellers do 'not meddle much with 
fruit, excepting a tew of‘the very best clas| 
of them, 'and they “do well in it,” I was 
told, “ they have such tongue." * ’ * «• 

The improvement in the quality of the fruit 
and vegetables now in our markets, and conse¬ 
quently in the necessaries and luxuries qf th'e 
poorer classes, is very great Prizes'ahd medals 
have been deservedly awarded to the skilled and 
persevering gardeners who have increased the 
size and heightened the flavour of the pine-ajjple 
or the Strawberry—who have given a thinner 
rind to the peach, o%a fuller gush of juice to 
the apricot,—or who has; enhanced alike the 
bloom, the weight, and the rise of the fruit of 
the vine, whethemus regards the classic “ bunch,” 
or tbe individual grape. Still these are benefits 
confined mainly to the rich. But there is another 
class of growers who have rendered greater ser¬ 
vices and whose services have been compara¬ 
tively unnoticed-^, I allude to tljose gardeners 
who have improved or introduced our every 
day vegetables or fruit, such as now form the 
cheapest an* most grateful and healthy enjoy¬ 
ments of the humbler portion of the community, j 
I may instance the Introduction of rhubarb, , 
which was comparatively unknown until Mr. 
Myatt, now of Deptford, cultivated it thirty 
years ago. He then, for the first time, carried 
seven bundles of rhubarb into the Borough 
market Of these he could sell only three, 
and he took four back with him. Mr. Myatt 
coaid not recolleq); the price he received for 
the first rhubarb he ever sold in public, but he 
told me that the stalks were only about half the 
substance of those he now produces. People 
laughed at him for offering “ physio pies,” but 
he persevered, and I have shown what the^ale 
of rhubarb now is. 

Moreover, the importation of foreign “ pines ” 
may be cited at another mstance of the increaaed 
luxuries of the poor. The trade in this com- 
*modity,was unknown until th% year 18*2. At 
that period Mr. James Wood and Messrs. Clay- 
pole and Sbn, of Liverpool, imported them 
from the Bahamas, a portion being conveyed 
to Messrs. Keeling and Hunt, Of London. Since 
that period f® trade has gradually increased 
until, msteaefm 1000 pines being sent to LiVer- 
poel^Stid tfpoftion of them conveyed to Lon- 
dn»,« athirst, 200,000 pines are now imported 
WKMndon'alone. The suit is brought over in 
>• tr*efc” itowed in numbers from ten to thirty , 
thousand, in galleries constructed fore and alt in 


the vessel, .which, is so extravagantly fragrant, 
that it has to be ventilated to abate the odour. 
But for tius importatjSh, and but for the trade 
having become a part of the costermonger's 
avocation, hundreds and thousands in London 
would never have tasted a pine-apple. The 
quality of the fruit has, I am informed, been 
greatly improved since its first introduction; 
the best uesoriptiofi of “ pines " which Coveut- 
garden can supply having been sent out to graft, 
to incr^tse the size apd flavour of the Bahaman 
products, and this phiefly for the regalement of 
tiie palates of the humbler classes of London. 
The supply fsom the Bahamas is considered in¬ 
exhaustible. , 

Pine-apples, when they were first introduced, 
were a rich harvest to the costermonger. They 
made more money “working" tiiese than any' 
other article. The pines cost them about 4rf. 
each, one with the other, good and bad together, 
and were sold by the costermonger at from Is. 
to li. fid. The public were not aware then that 
the pines they sold were “ salt-water touched,” 
and the people .-bought them aa fast as they 
could be sold, not only by tlie^whole one, but, 
at Id. a slice,—for those who copld not afford 
to give 1>. for the novelty, had a slice as a 
taste for Id. The costermongers used then 
to have flags flying at the head of their bar- 
rows, and gentlefolk would atop them in the 
streets; indeed, the sale for pines was chiefly 
among “the gentrj 1 .” The poorer people— 
sweeps, dustmen, cabmen — occasionally had 
pennyworths, “juri for the fun of the thing;” 
but gentlepeople, I was told, used to buy a whole 
one to take home, so that all the family might 
have a tadte. One costermonger assured me 
that he had taken 22a. a day during the rage for 
pines, when they first came up. 

I have before £ated that when the season is 
in its height the costermonger prefers the vehd- , 
ing of fruit to the traffic in either fish or vege¬ 
tables; those, however, who have regular rounds 
and “ a connection,” must supply their customers 
with vegetables, if not fish, as well as fruit, but 
the casters prefer to devote themselves princi¬ 
pally to fruit. I am unable, therefore, to draw 
a comparison between what a coster realises in 
fruit, and what in fish, as the two seasons are 
not contemporary. The fruit sale is, however, 
as I have shown in p. 84, the costermonger's 
harvest. 

All the costermongers with whom I conversed 
represented that the greater cheapness and 
abundance of fruit had been’ anything but a 
benefit to them, nor did the majority seem to 
know whether frait was scarcer or more plenti¬ 
ful one year than another, unless in remarkable 
instances. Of tbe way in which the introduction 
of foreign fruit had influenced their trade, they 
knew nothing. If questioned On the subject, the 
usual reply was, that things got worse, and 
people didn't buy so much fruit as they did 
half-a-dozen yean back, and so less was sold. 
That these men hold such opinions must be 
accounted for mainly by the increase in their 
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numbers, of which I have before spoken, and 
from their general ignorance. t 
The fruit of which there is the readiest sale 
in the streets is one ustWly considered among 
the least useful—chertiea. ^Probably, the greater 
eagerness on the part o'f tJe poorer classes 10 
purchase this fruit arises from its being the first 
of the fresh “green" kind which our gardens 
Supply for street-sale after Jhe wintef hnd the 
early spring. An intelligent costermonger sug- 
geste4 other reasons. “Poor people,”ope said, 
“like a quantity of any*fruit, and n# fruit is 
cheaper than cherries at ld.*a pound, at which I 
have sold some hundreds of pgunds’ weight 
l'nf satisfied, sir, thafif a chbrry could be grown 
that weighed a pound, and*was of a finer flavour 
than ever was known before, poor people would 
rather have a number of little ones, even if they 
was less weight and inferior quality. Then boys 
buy, I think, more cherries than other fruit j 
because, after they have eaten ’em, they can 
play at cherry-stones" ” 

From all I can learn, the halfpenny-worth 
of fruit purchased most eagerly by a poor man, 
or by a child to whom the possession of a 
Halfpenny is r rarity, is cherries. I asked a 
man “ with*a good connection,” according to 
his own account, as to who were his customers 
for cherries. ■ He enumerated* ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen; working-people; wagoners and carters 
(who “ slipped them quietly into their poakets,” 
lie said); parlour-livers (sp he called the occu¬ 
pants of parlours); maid-servants; and sol¬ 
diers. “ Soldiers.” I was tpld, “ are very fond, 
of something for a change from their feed, which 
is about as regular as a prison’s.” 

The currant* and the fruit of theesame useful 
genus, the gooseberry, are sold largely by the 
costermongers. The price of the currants is Id. 
or 28. the half-pint, Id. being the more usual 
charge. Of red currants there is the greatest 
supply, but the black “ go off hotter.” The 
humbler classes buy a half-pint of the latter for a 
dumpling, and “they’re reckoned,” said my in¬ 
formant, “ capital for a sore throat, either in jam 
or a pudding.” Gooseberries are also retailed 
by the half-pint, and are cheaper than currants 
—perhaps |d. the half-pint is the average 
street-prioe. The working-classes do not use 
ripe gooseberries, as they do ripe currants, for 
dumplings, but they are sold in greater quanti¬ 
ties and may be said to constitute, when first 
introduced, as other productions do afterwards, 
the working-people’s Sunday dessert/ “ Only 
you go on board a cheap steamer to Greenwich, 
on a fine summer Sunday,” observed a street- 
seller to me, " and you ’ll see lots of young 
women with gooseberries in their handkerchiefs 
in their laps. Servant-maids is very good cus¬ 
tomers for such things as gooseberries, for they 
always has a penny to spare.” , The costers sell 
green gooseberries for dumplings, and some¬ 
times to die extent of a fourth of the ripe, fruit. 
The price of green gooseberries is generally Id. 
a pint dearer than the ripe. 

, When strawberries descend to such a price 


as places them at.the costermonger’s command, 
the whole fraternity is bufily at work, and as 
the sale can gqpily be carried on by women and 
children, the costers family.take part in thp 
salf, offering at the comets of streets the fra- 
gaant pottle, with tb&crimson fruit just showing 
benqath the green leases at the top. Of all 
cries, too* perhaps that of “hoboys” is the 
most agreeable. Strawberries, however, accord- 
i% to ail accounts, are consumed ieaq( of all 
fruits by the pooft “They like something more 
solid,” I was tofd, “something to-bite at, and 
a penny pottle of strawberries is only like a 
taste; what Is more, too, -the really good fruit 
“never finds its way into penny pottles.” The 
costgr’s best customers are dwellers in the 
suburt®, who purchase strawberries on a Sun¬ 
day especially, for dessert, for they think that 
l ey get themtfresher in that way than by 
ret "ring them from the Saturday ni^ltt, and 
mat,, are tenfpted by seeing or hearing them 
cried -n the streets. There is also a good Sun 4 
day sale about the steam-wharfs, to people 
gdlng “ on nhe river,” especially when young 
women and children are members of a party, 
and likewise in the JI^Terk districts,” as Catn- 
den-town and Camberwell. Very few pottles, 
comparatively, are sold in public-houses; “ they 
don’t go well down with the beer at *11,” I was 
told. The city people are good customofs for 
street strawberries, conveying them home. Good 
strawberries are 2d. a pottle in the streets when 
the seafpn is at its height. Inferior are Id. 
These are the most frequent ^prices. In rasp¬ 
berries the eoster does little, selling them only 
to such customers as use them for rife'a&ke of 
jam or for pastry. The price is from fid, to 
Is. 6 d. the pottle, 3d. being the average. 

The great staple of the street trade in green 
fruit is applcfe. These are first sold by the 
travelling costers, by the measure, for pies, &o., 
and to the classes I have described as the 
makers of pies. The apples, however, are soon 
vended in penny or halfpenny-worths, and then 
they are bought by the poor who have a spare 
penny for the regalement m their children or 
themselves, and they are eaten* without any 
preparation. Pears are sold to the same classes 
as are apples. The average price of apples, as 
soljl by the costermonger, is 4s. a bushel, and 
six a penny. The sale in hflfpenny and penny¬ 
worths is very' great Indeed the costermongers 
sell about half the applba brought to the mar¬ 
kets, aqd I was told that for one pennyworth of 1 
apples bought yi a shop forty were bought itf 
the street. Fears are 9d. a bushel, gekerelly, 
dearer 'than apples, but, numerically, they run 
more to the bushel. 

The costers purchase the French apples at 
the wharf, close to. London-bridge, on the 
Southwark side. They give IQ*., 12a, 18a., 
or 20a. for a ease containing four bushels. 
They generally get from fid. fo It. profit on a 
bushel of English, bnt on the French apples 
they make a clear profit of from la. 3d. to 2». a 
bushel, and would make more, but the fruit some- 
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times “ tortw This extra proflfis 

cvrinc totfe»F*pnch giving better measure, their 
four bushels being about tnarbet bushels, as 
fthfere is much straw packed up with the English 
apples, and none with the French. * 

. Plums end damsons are^Aegs ptttchased by^he 
hamhler classes than apples, ot than any rtfter 
lofger sized fruit which is supplied abundantly. 
*• If I’ve vforked plums or damsons,” said an 
experienced costermonger, 441 and hftve told «iy 
wUman pricing them .* * They ^on’t^ook so ripe l( 
bat they're ftll the better for a pie/ she's an¬ 
swered, * 0, ft phim pie’s too fine for us, and 
Wliat’s more, it take£ too much sugar.' ” They 
am sold principally for desserts, and in penny¬ 
worths, at Id. the half-pint for good, anrl \d. 
fof inferior. Qreen-gages are 50 plr cent 
higher. Some costers sell a cheap lot of plums 
to the eating-house keepers/ and sell tb^ih 
more ftadily than they sell apples to the p me 
parties. 5 

r West Indian pine-apples are, as regai os the 
street sale, disposed of more in the city than 
elsewheitti They are bought by* clerks find 
warehousemen, who qaxry them to their sub¬ 
urban homes. The Blicfcj; at and Id. are 
bought principally by boys. The average price 
of ft** good street pine ” is 9d 

Peaches are an occasional sale with the cos¬ 
termongers’, and are disposed of to the same 
classes ns purchase strawberries and pines. 
The street sale of peaches is not practicable if 
the price exceed Id. a piece. a> 

Of other fruitef vended largely In the streets, 

I have spoken under their respective heads. 

The r^Burna before cited as to the quantity of 
home-grown and foreign green fruit sold in 
Loudon, ftnd the proportion disposed of by the 
costermongers give the following results (in 
round numbers)f as to the absolute quantity oi 
the several kinds of green fruit (oranges and 
nuts excepted) u distributed” throughout the 
metropolis by the street-sellers. 

343,000 bushels of apples, (home-grown) 
34,560 apples, (foreign) 

176*5.00 t „ pears, (home-grown; 

17,235 ft pears, (foreign) 

1,039,200 lb*, of cherries, (home-grown) 
176,160 „ cherries, (foreign) 

11^766 Amabels of plums, <* 

lot) , greengages. 

Si 8 " „ t qgunsons, 

, 2,450 „ 'bullacea, 

. 207,525 „ gooseberries, * 

8&500 sieves of red currants, 

15,500, „ black currants, 

3,000 „ white currants, 

763,750 pottles of strawberries, 

, 1,762 „ raspberries, 

’ 30,±85 „ mulberries, 

■ .3,01? bushels of hazel nuts, 

” 17,250 lbs. of filberts, 

«B6,583 „ grapes, 

20,000 janes. 


Op the Orange and Nut Mabxet. 

Ik Houndsditch timers is a market supported 
principally by costermongers, who these pur¬ 
chase their orange^ lemons, and nuts. This 
market is entirely in the hands of the Jews; snd 
although a few tradesmen may attend it to 
buy grapes, still it derives its chief custom from 
the streS-dealera rwho say they can make far 
better bargains with the Israelites, (as they never 
refuse £n offer,) than they can with the Coveut- 
garden ’salesmen, who,generally cling to their 
prices This ftiarlfet is known by the name of 
“ Duke's-pla®e,” although its proper title is 
St James's-plnoe.’ The nearest road to It is 
through Duke's-street, and the two titles have 
been so confounded that at length the mistake 
has grown into a custom 

Duke’s-place—as the costers call it—is a 
large iquare yard, with the iron gates of a 
synagogue in one comer, a dead wall forming 
one entire side of the court, and a gas-lamp on 
a circular pS^ement in the centre. Tile place 
looks as if it were devoted to money-making— 
for it is quiet and dirty. Not e gilt letter is to 
be seen over a doorway; there Is no t(isp],ay of 
gaudy colour, or sheets of plate-jfiass, such as 
we see in a crowded thoroughfare when a cus¬ 
tomer is to be Isauglit by show. As if the 
merchants knew their trade was certain, they 
are content to let the London smoke do their 
painter’s work. On looking at the shops 
in this quarter, the idea forces itself upon one 
that they are in th* last stage of dilapidation. 
Never did property in Chancery look more 
ruinous. Each dwelling seems as though a fire 
had raged in it, for not a shop in the market 
has a window to it; and, beyond the few sacks 
of nuts exposed for sale, they are empty, the 
walls within being blackened with dirt, and the 
paint without blistered in the sun, while the 
door-posts are worn round with the shoulders 
of the customers, and black as if charred. A 
few sickly bens wander about, turning over the 
heaps of d^jed leaves that the oranges have 
been sent over in, or roost the time away on the 
shafts and wheels of the nearest truck. Ex¬ 
cepting on .certain days, there is little or no 
business stirring, so that many of the shops 
have one or two shutters up, as if a death had 
taken place, and the yard is quiet as an inn of 
court. At a little distance the warehouses, 
with thejr low ceilings, open fronts, and black 
sides, seem like dark holes or coal-stores; and, 
hut for the mahogany backs of chairs showing 
at the, first doors, you would scarcely believe - 
the houses to be inhabited, much more te be 
elegantly furnished as they are. One of the 
drawing-rooms that I entered £cre was worm 
and red with morocco leather, Spanish maho¬ 
gany, and curtains and Turkey carpets; while 
the ormolu chandelier and the gilt frame* of the 
looking-glass and pictures twinkled at every 
point in the fire-light. 

The householders in Duke’s-place are all of 
the Jewish persuasion, and among rhs costers a 
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saying has sprung up absmt it. When a,man 
has been out of work for same time, is said to 
be “Cursed, like a pig in ~ ' 

Almost every shop has a^jtcripture name oyer 
it, and even the public^houseaare of the Hebrew 
faith, their signs appealing to the fduoweste of 
those trades which most abound with Jews. 
There, is the “Jeweller’s Arms,” patr<friised 
greatly of a Sunday morning, when the A&elite 
jewellers attend to exchange their trinkets and 
barter amongst themselves. Very often the 
counter before “the bar” Jjpre maybe seAi cov¬ 
ered with golden ornaments, jftid sparkling with 
precious stones, amountjng in value Jo thousands 
of pounds. The landlord of this house of call 
is licensed to manufacture tbbacco and cigars. 
There is also the “ Fishmongers’ Arms,” t^e 
wesort of the vendors of fried soles; here, in the 
evening, a concert takes place, the performers 
and audience being Jews. The landlord of this 
house too is licensed Jo manufacture tobacco 
and cigars. Entering one of these houses I 
found a bill announcing a “ Bible to be raffled 

for, the property of-.” And, lastly, there 

is “ Benjamin’s-Coffee-house, open to old 
clothesmen ; amr here, again, the proprietor is 
a licensed toblcco-manufacturer. These facts 
are mentioned to show the untiring energy of 
the Jew when anything is to be gained, and to 
give an instance of the curious manner in which 
this people support each other. 

Some of the nut and* orange shops in 
Duke’s-hjace it would be impossible to de¬ 
scribe. At one sat an old woman, with jet- 
black hair and a wrinkled face, nursing an 
infant, and watching over a few matted baskets 
of nuts ranged on a kind of carpenter’s bench 
placed upon the pavement The interior of the 
house wa3 as empty as if it had been to let, 
excepting a few bits of harness hanging against 
the wall, and an old salt-box flailed near the 
• gas-lamp, in which sat a hen, “ hatching,” as I 
was told! At another was an excessively stout 
Israelite mother, with crisp negro’s hair and 
long gold earrings,* rolling hei ohjjd on the 
table used for sorting the nuts. Here the black 
walls had been chalked over with scores, and 
every corner was filled up with sacks and orange- 
cases. Before one warehouse a family of six, 
from the father to the infant, were busy washing 
walnuts in a huge tub with a trap in the side, 
and around them were ranged measures of the 
wet fruit! The Jewish women are known to 
make the fondest parents 4 and in Huke’s-place 
there certainly was no lack of fondlings. Inside 
almost every parlour a child was either being 
nursed or romped with, and some little things 
were, being tossed nearly to the ceiling, and 
caught, screaming with enjoyment, in the jewel¬ 
led hands of the delighte4 mother. At othar 
shops might be seen a circle of three or four 
women—some old as if grandmothers, grouped 
, admiringly round a book-nosed infant, tickling 
it and poking their fingers at it in a frenzy of 
affoc&pp,, 

Thu .counters of these shops are generally 


placed in tne open streets like stalls, and the 
shop itself is uSe&as a store to\eep the stock in. 
On these countess ar^ ranged the large matting 
baskets, some piled up with dark-brown polished 
chestnuts—shming like a racer’s neck—others 
fill®# with wedge-shaped Brazil;nuts, and rough 
hair^ .cocoa-nuts. Jlhere are" heaps^ too, of 
newly-washed walnuts, a few showing their 
white crumpled kernels as a sample of their 
excSllence. Before every doorway are long pot- 
Ijpllied boxes of (gauges, with the yellow fruit 
just peeping between the laths on top, and 
lemons—yet green—are fan gee? about in their 
p|per jackets to ripen in the%ir. 

In front of one store the paving-stdhes were 
soft with the stewdust emptied from the grape- 
cases, arfti the floor of the shop itself was 
whitened with the dry powder. Here stood a 
mifn in a long t#sselled smoking-cap, puffing 
with Ills bellows at the blue bunches on astray, 
and about him tvere the boxes with the paper 
lids thrown back, and the round sea-green 
berries just rising above the sawdust at if 
floatfhg m it. Close by, was a group of.dark¬ 
eyed women bending over^n orange-case, pick¬ 
ing out the rotten fron^ne good fruit, while a,-. 
sallow-complexioned girl was busy with her 
knife scooping out^tho damaged parts, until, 
what with sawdust and orauge-jreel, the, air 
smelt like the pit of a circus. 

Nothing could be seen in this strange place 
that did not, in some way or another, appertain 
to Jewish^customs. A wom^n, with 4 heavy 
gold chain round her neck, went past, carrying 
an old green velvet bonnet covered with feathers, 
and a fur tippet, that she had either. 4tcently 
purchased or was about to Sell. Another woman, 
whose features showed her to he a {rentile, was . 
hurrying toward the slop-shop in the Minoriea 
with a richly qiilted satin-lined coat done up in 
her shawl, and the market-basket by her aide, 
as if the money due for the work were to be 
spent directly for housekeeping.. 

At the corner of Duke’s-street was a stall 
kept by a Jew, who sold things that are eaten 
only by the Hebrews. Here W a yellow pie- 
dish were pieces of stewed apples floating in a 
thick puce-coloured sauce. 

One man that I spoke to told me that. he 
considered his Sunday morning’s work a very 
bad one if her did not sell his five or six hundred 
bushels of nuts of different kinds. He had 
taken 150/. that day of*tbe street-sellers, and 
usually sqjd his 100 A. worth of goods in a morn¬ 
ing. Many others (^d the same as himself. Here 
[ met with every attention, and was furi&hed 
with some valuable statistical infornteliOu con¬ 
cerning the street-trade. 

Or Orange and Lemon S«m 4 N<j 11# the 
Strength. 

Of foreign fruits, the oranges and note supply 
by. far the greater staple for the street trade, 
and, therefore, demand a brief, but still a fuller, 
notice than other articles. 

Oranges were first sold in the streets at the 
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close of EUsahethts reign. So rapidly had Hie me that, four or flveyeara hack, he had told in a 
trade increased, that four year# after her death, day 2,000ot»nges that he picked upas a bargain, 
orin ld0?,Ben Joason classes v orange-wives,” They did not coat hinf’half a forthing eaoh r he 
for noisiness, with “ fish-wives.” These women said he " cleared 20!y the spee.” Afpe same . 
at jSnt carried the oranges in baskets on their period ha could pam 5*. or da. on a Sunday 
headsj barrows were aftvwards used; and %ow afternoon by ftie kale of oranges in the street; 
trays are usually slung to t^e shoulders. <• # hut new he could not earn 2*. 

Oranges are brought to this country in cases A $oor Irishwoman, neither squalid 1 in ap- 
or boxes, containing from BOO to 900 oranges. pearaace nor ragged in dress, though looking 
From i official tables, it appears sfhat between pinched and wretched, gave me the subjoined 
240,000,000 and 300,000,00^ of oranges an^ accout^; when I .saw her, resting with her 
lemons aref now yearly shipped to England, basket of oranges hear Coldbath-fimds prison, 
They are sold tfholet&le, principally at public she told me khe almost wished she was inside 
sales, in lots of eifht boxes, the price at such .of it, but for the “ chiller.” Her history was 
talas varjing greatly, according to the supply r one common to her t class — 
and the quality. The supply eont&ues to arrive “ I was brought over here, sir, when I was a 
from October to August “ girl, hut my father and mother died two or three 

Oranges are bought by the retailers in Duke’s- years after. I was in service then, and very ' 1 
plane and in Covent-Garden;’ but the coster- good service I continued in as a maid-of-all- 
mongfira nearly all resort to Duke’s-place, and work, and very kind people I met; yes, indeed, 
the shopkeepers to Covent-Garden. They are though I was Irish and trCatholie, and they was 
.sold in baskets of 200 or 300; they are also dis- English Frotistants. I saved a little money 
posed of by the hundred, a half-hundred being there, and got married. My husband’,a a la¬ 
the anfeUest quantity sold in Duke's-pface. bourer; ana wh.en he’s in full worruk he can 
These.hundreds, howeger, number 110, contain- earn 12*. or 14*. a week, for hf>’» a good hand 
ing 10 double “ hands?^' single hand being 5 and a harrud-worruking man, and we do mid- 
omagea. The price in December was 2*. 6 d., dlin’ thin. He’s out of worruk now, and I’m 
3*. 6d., and 4*. the hundred* They are rarely forced to thry and sill a few oranges to keep a 
lower than 4/ about Christmas, as there is then bit of life in • us, and my husband minda the 
a better demand for them. The damaged oranges childer. Bad as I do, I can do Id. or 2d. a day 
are known as “ specks,” and the purchaser runs profit betther than him, poor man! for he’s tall 
the risk of specks forming a portion of the con- and big, and people thinks, if he goes found 
tqnta of a baske^ /us he is not allowed.to empty with a few oranges, it’s just from idleqjss; and 
it for the examination of the fruit: but Some the Lorrud above' knows he’ll always worruk 
salesmen agree to change the specks. A month whin he can. He goes sometimes whin I’m 
after dRistciat,,oranges are generally cheaper, harrud tired. One of us most stay with the 
and become dearer again about May, when there childer, f<fr the youngist is not throe and the 
is a great demand for the supply of the fairs and ildest not five. We don’t live, we starruve. We 
races.. "git a few ’taties, and sometimes a plaice. To- 

Oranges are sold by all cIasses e connected with day I’ve not tajen 3d. as yit, sir, and it’s past 
tbs fruit, flower, or vegetable trade of the streets, three. Oh, no, indeed and indeed, thin, I dont ■ 
The majority of the street-sellers are, however, make 04. a day. We live accordingly, for there’s 
women and children, and the great part of these 1*. 3d. a week for Tint. I have very little harrut 
are Irish.. It has been computed that, when to go into the public-houses to sill oranges, for 
oranges are “at Jtheir best” .(generally about they begin? flyi lg out about’the Pope and Csr- 
Eaater), there are 4,000 persons, including stall- dinal Wiseman, as if I had anything to do with 
keepers, selling oranges in the metropolis aqd it And that’s' another reason why I like my 
its suburbs ; while there are generally 3,000 out husband Uf stay at home, and me to go put, be- 
of this number “working” oranges — that is, cause he’s a hasty man, and might get into 
hawking there from street to street: of these,, 300 throuble. I don’t know what will become of us, 
attend at the doors of the theatres, saloons, &a if times don’t turn.” 

Many of those, “working” the theatres confine On calling upon this poor woman on, the fol- 
their trade to oranges, While the other dealers lowing day, I found her and her children absent 
rarely do so, but unite with them the sale of nuts The husband had got employment at some <fis- 
of sonw land. Those who sell only oranges, or tance, and she had gone to see if she could net 
only mtta, are mostly children, and of the poor- obtain a room 3d. a week cheaper, and.lodge 
eat class. The smauaeas of the sum required near (he place of work. 

to .provide a stock of oranges (a half-hundred According to the Board of Trade retorts, 
being 16d. or 184.), enables the poor, who cannot there are nearly two hundred millions of 
raise” stock-money” sufficient to purchase any- oftmges annually imported into this country, 
thing else, to trade upon* few oranges. About one-third of these are sold wholesale w 

The regular costers rarely buy oranges until London, and one-fourth of the latter quantity die- 
fba^priag, except, perhaps, for Sunday after- posed of Tetail in the streets; The returns f have 
neon sale-jthough this, as I said before, they procured, touching the London sale, pthyMMt 
mostly obj*& to. In the spring, however, they no less than 16,600,000 are sold yearly by tiie 
stock their barrows with orange* One man told street-seller*. The retail price of thesy, foay be 
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said to be, upon an average, 5s. per 110, and 
this would give 'us about 35,0001 tjjr the gross 
sum of money laid out evtry year, in the streets, 
in the matter of oranges affljhe. 

The street lemon-trade iMiow insignificant, 
lemons having become a more important article 
of commerce since the law sequired foreign- 
bound' ships to be provided with lemon Juice. 
The street-sale is chiefly in the hintls of 
the Jews and the Irish. It does not, however, 
call for special notice here. m 

Of Nci Selling lit net Streets. 

The sellers of foreign Ijazel nuts nxg principally 
womdh and children, but the stall-keepers, and 
oftentimes the costermongers, sell fhem with 
other “goods.” The consumption of them .is 
•immense, the annual export from Tarragona 
being little short of 8,000 tons. They axe to be 
found in every poor shop in London, as well as 
in the large towns; t^cy are generally to be 
seen on every street-stall, in every country vil¬ 
lage, at every fair, and on every race-ground. 
The supply is from Gijon and Ijprragona. The 
Gijon nuts are the “ Spanish,” or “ fresh” nuts. 
They ate sold at public sales, in barrels of three 
bushels each, the price being from 35s. to 40s. 
The nuts from Tarragona, whence comes the 
great supply, are known as “ BSrcefonas,” and 
they are kiln-dried before they are shipped. 
Hence the Barcelonas will “keep,” ana the 
Spanish will not The Spanish are coloured 
with the fumes of sulphur, by the Jews in 
Duke’s-place. • 

It is somewhat remarkable that nuts supply 
employment to a number of girls in Spain, ana 
then yield the means of a scanty subsistence to 
a number of girls (with or without parents) in 
England. 

The prattle and the laughter (according to 
Inglis) of the Spanish girls who sort, find no 
• parallel however among the London girls who 
sell the nuts. The appearance of the latter is 
often wretched. In the winter months they may 
be seen as if stupified with cold, ani^ with the 
listlessness, not to say apathy, of those whose 
diet is poor in quantity and insufficient in 
amount a 

Very few costermongers buy nuts (as hazel 
nuts are always called) at the public sales—only 
those whose dealings are of a wholesale charac¬ 
ter, and they are anything but regular attendants 
at the sales. The street-sellers derive nearly 
the whole of their supply from Duke’s-plaoe. 
The principal times of business are Friday 
afternoons and Sunday mornings. Those who 
have “ capital ” buy on the Friday, when they 
say they can make 10*. go as far as 12s. on the 
Sunday. The “ Barcelonas” are from 4to 
6 d. a quart to the street-sellers. The cob-nuts, 
which are the large size, used by the pastry¬ 
cooks for mottos, &c., are id. and 2 \d, the quart, 
but they, are generally destitute of a kernel. 
A quart contains from 100 to 180 nuts, ac¬ 
cording to. the size. The costermongers buy 
. somewhat largely when nuts are 3d. the quart; 


they then, an3 not unfreqqpntly, stock their 
barrows with nuta. entirely, but 2 a. a day is 
reckoned excellent eynings at this trade. “ It’s 
the worst living of all, sir,” I was told, “ on 
nuts,” The sale in Hie streets is at the fruit- 
sta*>, in the publi*-houses, on board the 
steamers, and «t the theatre doors. They are 
sold by that same class as the oranges, and a 
stock may he proonred for a smalle* sum even 
thm is required foi* oranges. By the outlay of 
Js. many an Irishwoman can send out her two 
or three children with nuts, reservidfe some for 
herself. Seven-eighths Sf thtf nuts imported 
qte sold, I am assured, in tl?e open air. 

Some of the costermongers who tie to be 
found# in Batforsea-fields, and who attend the 
fairs and races, get through 5*. worth of nuts in 
a day, but only exceptionally. TheBe men have 
a fort of portable shooting-gallery. Th^cus¬ 
tomer fires r kind of rifie, loaded with a dart, 
and according to the number marked on the 
centre, or on the encircling rings of a hoard < 
which forms the head of the stall, and which 
may be struck by the dart, is the nuftber of 
nuts payable by the staji-keeper for the half¬ 
penny “fire.” 

The Brazil nuts, which are now sold largely 
in the streets at twelve to sixteen a penny, wefe 
not known in this country as an article of com¬ 
merce before 1824. They are sold by the peck 
—2s. being the ordinary price—in Duke’s-place. 

Coker-nuts—-as they are tfbw generally called, 
and indeed “entered” as suah at the Custom¬ 
house, and so written' by Mr. Me Cullooh, to 
distinguish them from cocoa, or the berries 
of the cacao, used for chocolate,* eW. — are 
brought from the West Indies, both British 
and Spanish, and Brazil. They are need as 
dunnage in the sugar ships, being interposed 
between the hfljgsheads, to steady them and 
prevent their being flung about. The coker- 
nut was introduced into England in 1690. They 
are sold at public sales and otherwise, and bring 
from 10s. to 14s. per 100. Coker-nuts are now 
used at fairs to “ top” the sticks. 

The costermongers rarely speculate in coker- 
nuts now, as the boys will not buy tJiem unless 
cut, and it is almost impossible to tell how the 
coker-nut will “ open.” The interior is sold in 
halfpqpny-worths and penny-worths. These 
nuts are often “ worked with a drum.” There 
may he now forty coker-nut men in the stteed 
trade, but not one in ten foflfines himself to the 
article. • 

A large proportien of the dry or ripe wajnuts 
sold in the streets is from Bordeaux. They are 
sold at public sales, in barrels of three bushels 
each, realising 21*. to 25*. a barrel. They are 
retailed at from eight to twenty a penny, and 
are sold by all classes of street-traders. 

A little girl, who looked stunted and wretched, 
and who did not know her age (which might be 
eleven), told me she was tent out by her mother 
with six halfpenny-worth of im&, and she must 
carry back 6d. or ahe would be beat. She 
had no father, and could neither read nor write. 
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Her mother was ap Englishwoman, the believed, 
and sold «amges. She bad heard of Godhe 
•a* “ Gaur Father whs art, in heaven.” She’d 
beayd that said. She did hot know the Lord’s 
Rftyer; had never beard of it; did not know 
who the Lord woe; perlwps the Lord M*yor, 
hut she had never been before Mm. Shr Went 
into public-houses with her nuts, drat did not 
know whe^ter she was ever insulted or not; she 
did not know what insulted wa% but she was 
never badly used. She oftqn went into tap- 
rooms with her nuts, just to warm herself A 
man once gave her eo9ne hot beer, which made 
her ill. Her mother was kind enough to h<y, 
and novel beat her but for not taking home 6 i. 
She had a younger brother that did as she did. 
She had bread and potatoes to eat, ahd some¬ 
times tea, and sometimes herrings. Her mother 
didn’Jj get tipsy (at first she Ud not know what 
was meant by tipsy) above ence r a week. 

Or Boasted Chestnuts and Apples. 
How long the street-trade in roasted chestnuts 
has bote carried on I find no meane of ascer¬ 
taining precisely, but^t is unquestionably one 
of the oldest -of thepcblic traffics. Before 
potato-cans were introduced, the sale of roasted 
chestnuts was far greater than it is now. 

It is difficult to compute the number of 
roasted chestnut-sellers at present in the streets. 
It is probable that they outnumber 1,000, for 
I noticed that on a bold day almost every street 
fruit-splier, man,or woman, had roamed chest¬ 
nuts Sot sale.' 

Sometimes the chestnuts are roasted in the 
atreets^hjwa huge iron apparatus, made ex¬ 
pressly for the purpose, and capable of cooking 
perhaps a bushel at a time—hut these are to be 
found solely at the street-markets. 

The ordinary street apparatus for roasting 
chestnuts is simple. A round pan, with a few 
holes punched in it, costing 3d. or id. in a 
marine-store shop, has burning charcoal within 
it, and is surmounted by a second pan, or kind 
of lid, containin^.chestnuts, which are thus kept 
hot- During my inquiry, chestnuts were dear. 
" People don’t care,” I was told, “ whether 
chestnuts is three and six, as they are now, or 
one end six a peck, as I hope they will he 
•foie long ; they wants the same pettnywqrths.” 

Chestnut* are generally bought wholesale in 
Duke’a-place, an the Sunday, mornings, for 
street sale; hut strafe fceet-dealers buy them of 
those costermongers, whose means enable them 
“ u> iny in” a quantity. The retail customers 
are, for the most part, boys and girl* or a few 
labourers for street peoples The usual price is 
sixteen a penny. 

' : Boasted apples used to be vended in the 
streets, and often along with roasted chestnuts, 
bui it is a trade which has now almost entirely 
disappeared, and its disappearance is attributed 
CQ,the prevalence of potato cans. 

>Ihsd the following account from a woman, 
apparently between sixty and seventy, though 
tee said she was only about fifty. What tee 


was in her youth, she said, $e neither knew 
nor oared. , At any rate she was unwilling to 
converse about it. I/found her statement as to 
chestnuts corroborated:— 

“ The trade’s nfjthing to what it was, sir,” she 
said. “ Why when the hackney coaches was in 
the streets, I ’ve often sold 2s. worth of a .night 
at a time, for a relish, to the hackneymen that 
was Rafting thehwtum over their beer. Six and 
eight a penny was enough then; now people 
mustjiave sixteen: though I pay* 8s. a peck, 
and to get them at,that’a a favour. I could 
make my good 12». a week ou roasted chestnuts 
and apples,, and as much on other things in 
them days, but I’m half-starved now. There’ll 
never be spelt times again. People didn’t want 
tq cut one another’s throats in the street busi-* 
ness then. O, I don’t know anything about how 
long ago, or what year—years is nothing to me 
—hut I only know that it was so., I got a 
penny a piece then for,my roasted apples, and 
a halfpenny for sugar to them. I could live 
then. Boasted apples was reckoned £Ood for 
the tooth-achq. in them days, but, people 
change so, they aren't now, I don’t know 
what I make now in chesmuts and apples, 
which is all I sells—perhaps 6f. a week. My 
rent’s Is. 3d. a week. I lives on a bit of fish, 
or whatever I <ran get, and that's all about it." 

The absolute quantity of oranges, lemons, and 
nuts sold annually in the London streets is as 
follows; * 

Oranges. 15,400,000 

Lemons . t ... . 154,000 

Spanish and Barcelona nuts 24,000 bushels 

Brazil do. . 3,000 „ 

Chestnuts. 6,500 „ 

Walnuts. 24,000 „ 

Coker-nuts. 400,000 nuts 

Or “Dnv” Fruit Selling in the Streets. 
The sellers of “ dry fruit” cannot be described' 
as a class, for, with the exception of one old 
oouple, none that I know of confine themselves 
to its sa\c, but resort to it merely when the 
season prevents their dealing in “ green fruit ” 
or vegetables. I have already specified what in 
commerce is distinguished as 11 dry fruit,’’ but 
its classification among th^ costers is somewhat 
narrowed. 

The dry-fruit sellers derive their supplies 
partly from Duke’s-place, partly from Pudding- 
lane, but perhaps principally from the costers 
concerning whom I have spoken, .who buy whole¬ 
sale at the markets and elsewhere, and who will 
‘‘clear out a grocer,” or buy such figs, Sec. as a 
leading tradesman will not allow to be sent, or 
offered, to his regular customers, although, per¬ 
haps, some of the articles are tolerably good. Or 
else the dry-fruit men buy a damaged lot of a 
broker or grocer, and pick out all that is eatable, 
or rather saleable. 

The sale of dry fruit is unpopular among the 
costermonger a Despite their utmost pains, they 
cannqt give to figs, or raisins, or mutants, which 
may be old and stale, anything of the ( bleom and 
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olampnesa of goad fruit, and the price of good 
fruit is too high for them. Moreover, if tile 
fruit be ft “ damaged lotjfc it it almost always 
discoloured, and the bleffifeh cannot be re¬ 
moved. 1 

It is impossible to give the average price of 
dry fruit to (he costermonger. The quality 
and the." harvest ” affect the £>rice initially 
in the tegular trade. * 

The rule which I am informed the coster¬ 
monger, who sometimes “ jjorks ” a bajsow of 
dried fruit, observes, is this: he will aim at cent, 
per cent, and, to accomplish it, 11 slang ” weights 
arc not unfrequently used. The stale fruit is 
sold fry the grocerB, and thq damaged fruit by 
the warehouses to the costers, at from a half, but 
much more frequently a fourth to a twentieth t>( 
•its prime cost The principal street-purchasers 
are boys. 

A dry-fruit seller gave me the following 
account:—By “ half prefits ” he meant cent per 
cent., or, in other words, that the money he re¬ 
ceived for his stock was half of it cost price and 
half profit • 

“ I sell dry ^ffruit, sir, in February and 
March, because I must be doing something, 
and green fruit’s not my money then. It’s 
a poor trade. I’ve sold figs at Id. a pound, 
—no, sir, not slang the time f mean—and I 
could hardly make Is. a day at it though 
it was half profits. Our customers look at 
them quite partieler. ‘Lrt’s see the other 
side of them figs,' the hoys’ll say, and then 
they’ll out with—‘ I say, ma^er, d’ you see any 
green about- me ?’ Dates I can hardly get oil 
at all, nol—not if they was as cheap as potatoes, 
or cheaper. I’ve been asked by womSn if dates 
was good in dumplings? I’ve sometimes said 
‘ yes,’ though I knew nothing at all about them. 
Ihey’re foreign. I can’t say where they’re 
grown. Almonds and raisins goes off best with 
* us. I don’t sell them by weight, but makes 
them up in ha’penny or penny lots. There’s 
two things, you see, and one helps off the other. 
Raisins is dry grapes, I’ve heard. # I’ve sold 
grapes before they was dried,_at Id. and 2d. the 
pound. I didn’t do no good in any of ’em ; 
Is. a day on ’em was the topper, for all the half 
profits. I’ll not touch 'em again if I aint 
forced.” 

There are a few costers who sell tolerable 
dry fruit, but not to any extent 

The eld eouple I have alluded to stand all 
the year roundat the corner of a street running 
into a great city thoroughfare. They are sup¬ 
plied with their fruit, I am told, through the 
friendlinesi of a grocer who charges no profit 
and sometimes makes a sacrifice fin their benefit 
As I was told that this old couple would not 
like inquiries to be made of them, I at once 
desisted. 

There are sometimes twenty costermongers 
selling nothing but dry. fruit hut more fre¬ 
quently only ten, and sometimes only five; 
while, perhaps, from 800 to 400 sell a few 
figs, Ac., jeith other tilings, such as late apples. 


tite dry fruit being then us*d ""mat as a fill¬ 
up.” ■ 'I”:' 

According fib‘the Returns before given, tbe 
gross quantity of dry fruit disposed of yeariy in 
the streets of London may be stated as follows: 

**: 7,000 lbs, ofrshell almonds, 

* • 87,800 „ raisins, 

24,800 „ figs, 

t 4,200 „ prunes • 

Of the Stheew-sai-e of Vegetables. 

fiiE seller of fruit in the streets ionflnes his 
traffic far more closely til fruit, than does the 
vegetable-dealer to vegetables. Within these 
three or four years many street-traders*sell only 
fruit fihe^ year through; but the' purveyor of 
vegetables now usually sells fisb rath his cab- 
Baj-es, turnips, cauliflowers, or other garden 
staff. The fish tAat he carries out on his jpund 
generally co"si|ts of soles, mackerel, or fresh 
or salt herrings. Thi s combination of the street- 
green-grocer and street-fishmonger is called a * 
general dealer.” 

The general dealers are usually accompanied 
by boys (as I have elsewhere shown), and some¬ 
times by (heir wives. HR 1 a woman be a general 
dealer, she is mostly to be found at a stall or 
standing, and not “ going a round.” 

The general dealer “ works " everything 
through the season. He generally begins the 
year with sprats • or plaice: then he deals in 
soles until the month of May. After this he 
takes to mackerel, haddocks,, or red herrings. 
Next he trades in strawberries oV raspberries. 
From these he will turn to green arid ripe goose¬ 
berries; thence he will go to cheSids; front 
cherries he will change to red or white cur¬ 
rants ; from them to plums or green-gages, and 
from them again to apples and pears, and dam¬ 
sons. After thtse he mostly “works” a few 
vegetables, and continues with them until the 
fish season begins again. Some general dealers 
occasionally trade in sweetmeats, but this is not 
usual, and is looked down upon by the “ trade.” 

“ I am a general dealer,said one of the 
better class; “ my missis is in the uune line as 
myself, and sells everything that I do (barring 
green stuff) She follows me always in what 
I sell. She has a stall, and sits at the comer of 
the afreet. I have got three children. The 
eldest is ten, and goes out with me to call my 
goods for me. I have had inflammation in the 
lungs, and when I ealPrily goods for a tittle 
while mywoice leaves me. My missis is lame. 
She fell down a cellar, when a child, and injured 
her hip. . Last October twelvemonth I rats laid 
up with cold, which settled on my lungs, and 
laid me in iny bed for a month. My miens kept 
me all that time. She was ‘working' fresh 
herrings; and if it hadnit been for her we'mnat 
all hare gone into the workhouse. We are doing 
very badly now. I have no work to do. I have 
no stock-money to work with, and I object, to 

f y Is. S <L a week for the loan of 10s. - Once 
gave a men Is. fid. a week for ten months for 
the Iran of 19a, and that nearly did me up. I 
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bava ha&-8e.of the same jftrt^iince, and paid f 
It. a week fa* eight weeks for the loan of it 
I coosiderit most extortfonats do have to pay 
2d. a day for the loan of 8a., and won’t do it. < 
When the season gets a bit better 1 shall barrow 
a shilling of one friend and a shilling of another, 
and then muddle on with as much stock-emmey 
as I can scrape together. My missis is at home 
now doing,, nothing. Last week, it’s impossible 1 
to say what she took, for We’re pbiiged to bay 
victuals and firing with it aj we take it She 
can't go hut charing on account of her hip. 
When die is ofat, aim I am out, the children 
play about in the f streets. Only last Saturday 
.week shewas obligated to take the shoes off her 
feet to get the children some victuals. We owe 
two weeks’ rent, and the landlord, though I’ve 
lived in the house five years, is as sharp as If 
I wag a stranger.” 

“ Why, sir,” said another vegetable-dealer, who 
wasarobust-looking young man, veryclean in his 
person, and dressed in costermonger corduroy, 

” I can hardly say what my business is wopth to 
me, fot I'm no scholard. I was brought up to 
the business by my mother. I’ve a middling 
connection, and perhapsnelear 3s. a $ay, every 
fine day, or 15s. or 16s. a week; but out of that 
there’s my donkey to keep, which I suppose costs 
6 d. a day, that’s seven sixpences off. Wet or 
fine, she must be fed, in coorse. So must I; 
but I’ve only myself to keep at present, and I 
hire a lad when I Want one. I work my own 
trap. Then things is so uncertain. Why, now, 
look here, sit. Last Friday, I think it was— 
but that don’t matter, for it often happens—fresh 
herrings' Was 4s. the 500 in the morning, and 
Is. 6 d, at night, so many had come in. I buy 
at Billingsgate-market, and sometimes of a 
large shopkeeper, and at Covent-garden and the 
Borough. If I lay out 7s. in & nice lot of cab¬ 
bages, I may sell them for 10s. fid., or if it isn’t 
a lucky day with me for Ss., or less. Sometimes 
people won’t buy, as if the cholera was in the 
cabbages. Then turnips isn’t such good sale yet, 
but they may he t soon, for winter’s best for them. 
There’s mom bilings then than there’s roastings, 
I think. People like broth in cold weather. I 
buy turnips by the ‘tally.’ A tally’s five dozen 
bunches. There’s no confinement of the number 
to a btmch’j' it’s by their size; I’ve known 
twelve, sad I’ve known twice that. I sell three 
parts of the turnips at Id. a bunclj, and the other 
part at 1 Jd. If I gdt them at 8s. 6d. the tally I 
do well on turnips. I go the same rounds pretty 
regularly every day, or almost every day. I don’t 
object to wet weather so much, because women 
don’t like to stir out then, and so they’ll buy of 
roe as l pass. Carrots I do little in; they’re dear, 
but they’ll be cheaperin ftljjtonth or two. They 
always are. I don’t work on Sundays. If I 
didL I’d get a jacking. Our chaps would say: 

‘ Well, you are a scurfy Foil hay* a round; give 
another man a Sunday ehanoe.’ A gentleman 
onge Said to me, when I waa obligated to work on 
o^Spnday: ‘ Why don’t you leave it off, when 
IWr^lWWit ain’t rightf* ‘Well, air,’ said I, 


add be epoke very kind to me, ‘well, sir, Fm 
working for my dinner, and if yon‘11 give me 4s. 
or Ss. 6d., I’ll tumW^to your notion and drop it, 
and I'll give you these here oowcnmbers,’ (I waa 
working cowcumfes at that time) 1 to do what 
you like with, anu they cost me half-a-crown.’ 
In potatoes I don't do a great deal, and it’s no 
great, trade. It) I did, I should buy at the 
warehouses, in Tooley-street, where they are 
sold in sacks of 1 cwt.; 150 lbs. and 200 lbs., 
at 2»,"9d. and 8s.,-the cwt I sell mine, tidy 
good, at 3 pound 2d.f and a halfpenny a pound, 
but as I don't do riiuch, not a bushel allay, I buy 
at market by the bushel-at from Is. 6 d. to. 2s. I 
never uses slangs. I sold three times as many 
potatoes as I do now four years hack. I don’t 
know why, ’ceptit be that the rot set people again 
them, and their taste’s gone another way. I sell 
a few more greens than I did, hut not many 
Spinach I don’t do only a little in it Celery 
I’m seldom able to get ra on. It’s more women’s 
work. Ing-uns the same.” 

I may add that I found the class, who con¬ 
fined their bus ness principally to the sale of 
vegetables, the dullest of all the costermongers. 
Any man may labour to moke ,ts. 6 d. of cab¬ 
bages or turnips, which cost him Is., when the 
calculation as to the relative proportion of mea¬ 
sures, &c. is beyond his comprehension. 

PursuingVhe same mode of calculation as has 
been heretofore adopted, we find that the abso¬ 
lute quantity of vegetables sold in the London 
streets by the costers is as follows: 

20,700,000 lhsd of potatoes (home grown) 
89,800,000 „ (foreign) 

23,760,133 cabbages, 

8,264,1100 turnips, •* 

616,666 junks of turnip tops, 

601,000 carrots, 

567,300 brocoli and cauliflowers, 

219,000 bushels of peas, 

8,893 „ beans, 

22,110 „ french beans, 

25,608 dozons of vegetable marrows, 

<189 dozen bundles of asparagus, 

9,120 „ rhubarb, 

4,360 „ celery, 

561,600 lettuces, 

13,291 dozen hands of radishes, 

499,533 bushels of onions, . 

23,600 dozen hunches of spring onions, 
10,920 bushels of cucumbers, 

3,290 dozen hunches of herbs. 

Of the “Aristocratic” Vegetable-Sale. 
In designating these dealers I use a word not' 
uncommon among the costermongers. These 
aristocratic sellers, who are not one in twenty, 
or perhaps in twerfb“-five, of the whole body of 
costermongers, are 'e^lerally men of superior 
manners and better drWsed than their brethren- 
The following narrative, given to in* by one of 
the body, shows the nature of the trade 
“ It depends a good dekl upon the season and 
the price, ss to what I begin with in lie ‘ haris- 
toeratic ’ way. My rounds are always In the 
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suburbs. I sell neither in the streets, nor squares sold halt-crown lots* on a Saturday night, for a 
in town. I like it beat where there are detached sixpence i and it was sold soihe time back at 
villas, and best of all whei|kthere are kept mis- 2 d. a bundle, ii^^ie New Cut, to poor people, 
tresses., They are the best of^l customers to men I dare say some as bought it bad been maid¬ 
like me. We talk qur customers over among servants and understood it I’ve raffled 5s. 
ourselves, and generally know who's who. One worths of grass in the pgrlour of a respectable 
way by which we know the kept ladies is, they county inn of an evening, 
never sell cast-off clothes, as sorle ladies doj for 44 The costqrs generally buy new potatoes at 
new potatoes or early peas, f ow, tny#i#orst 45 . to 5s. the bushel, ana cry them at 4 three- 
customers, as to price, are the ladies—or gentle- pourft-tuppencebut I’ve given 7s. t bu^Jiel, 
men — they’re both of* a kidney — what keeps for choice and earl?, and sold them at 2d. a 
fashionable schools. * They % ft* the people to pdhnd. It’s no grdfit trade, for the bushel may 
drive a bargain, but then thfty buy largely, weigh only *50 lb., and at« 2 <£ m pound that’s 
Some buy entirely of costermongerg. There’s only 8 a. 4-d. The schools doidt buy at all until 
one geift. of a scliool-ke^er buys so much and they’re Id. the pound, and don’t buy#in any 
knows so well what o’clock itfis, that I’m satis- quantitu until they’re la. 6d. the 2*5 lb. One 
fied he saves many abound a year by buying of day a school ’stonished me by giving me 2s. 6d. 
ms ’stead of the greengrocers. * for 25 lb., whioh is the general weight of the 

44 Perhaps I begin the season in the haristo- halft bushel. Perhaps the master had taken a 
cratic way, jvith early lettuces for salads. I drop of something short that morning. Che 
carryjmy goods in bandage baskets, and some- schools are dreadflil screws, to be sure, 
tiines with a boy, or a boy and a girl, to help 44 Green peas, early ones, I don’t buy when 
me. I buy my lettuces by the score (of heads) they first come in, for then they’re very dear, but 
when firsf in, at 1*. 6 <i., and sell them at l|d. when«tliey’re 4s. or 3s. fid. a bushel, and gnat’s 
each, which is Is. profit on a scort. I have sold pretty soon. I can make five pecks of a bushel, 
twenty, and I oncS sold thirty score, that way Schools don’t touch peajffjill they’re 2 s. a bushel, 
in a day. The profit on the thirty was 21. 5s., 44 Cowcumbers were an aristocratic sale. Four 

but out of that I had to pay three boys, for I or five years ago they were looked upon, when 
took three with me, and our expenses was 7s. first in, and with a beautiful bloom upon tljem, 
Hut you must consider, sir, that th.^ is a pre- as the finest possible relish. But the cholera 
carious trade. Such goods are delicate, and came in 1849, and everybody—’specially the 
spoil if they don’t go off. I give credit some- women—thought the cholera i^as in cowcumbers, 
times, if anybody I know says he has no change, and I’ve kqpwn cases, foreign and English, sent 
I never lost notliing % from the Borough Market for manure. 

“Then there’s grass, (aspafagus), and that’s 44 1 sell a good many mushrooms# I some- 
often good money. I buy all, mine at Covent- times can pick up a cheap lot at Coveq£ Garden. 
Barden, where it’s sold in bundles, according to I make them up in neat sieves of three dozen to 
Jme earliness of the season, at from 5s. to 1*., eight dozen according to size, and I have sold 
containing from six to ten dozen squibs (heads), them at 4s. the sieve, and made half that on 
These you have to take home, untie, cut off the each sieve I sold# They are down to Is. or 1*. 
scraggy ends, trim, and scrape, and make them 6d. a sieve very soon. 

•level. Children help me to*do this in the court 44 Green walnuts for pickling I sell a quantity 
where I live. 1 give them a few ha’pence, o£ One day I sold 265 . worth - half profit—I 
though they’re eager enough to do it for nothing got them so cheap, but that was an exception, 
■but the fun. I’ve had 10s. worth made ready I sold them,cheap too. One lady has bought a 
in half an hour. • bushel and a half at a tiraft For walnut 


Well, now, sir, about grass, there’s not a 
coster in London, I’m sure, ever Saste^ it; and 
how it’s eaten puzzles us.” [I explained the 
manner in which asparagus was brought to 
table.} “That’s the ticket, is it, sir? 'Well, I 
was once at the Surrey, and there was some 
macaroni eaten on the stage, and I thought 
grass was eaten in the same way, perhaps; 
swallowed like one o’clock,” [rather a favourite 
comparison among the costers.] 

44 1 have the grass—it’s always called, when 
cried in the streets, 4 Spar-row gra-ass’—tied up 
in bundles of a dozen, twelve to a dozen, or one 
over, and for these I never expect less than (id. 
For, a three or four dozen lot, in a neat sieve, I 
ask *2 a. fad., and never take less than Is. 5d. I 
orice walked thirty-five miles with grass, and 
have dft enough been thirty miles. I made 7s. 
or 8*. a 4 day by it, and next day or two perhaps 
nothing, or may-be had,but one customer. I've 


catsup the refuse of the walnut is#used; it’s 
picked up in the court, where I've got eJiildren 
or poor fellows for a few ha’pence or a pint of 
beer to help me to peel the walnuts.” 

Of Onion Selling in the Streets. 

The sale of onions in the streets is immense. ' 
They are now sold at the markets at an average 
of 25. a bulhel. Two years ago they were Is.* 
and they have been *4$. and up to 7s. the bulhel. 
They are ifbw twisted into “ ropes ” for street sale. 
The* ropes are of straw, into which the roots ate 
platted, and secured firmly enough, so that the 
ropes can be hung up; these have superseded 
the netted onions, formerly sold by the Jew boys. 
The plaiting, or twisting, is done rapidly by the 
women, and a straw-bonhet-maker described it 
to me as somewhat After the mqde of her trat&, 
>nly that the top, or projecting portion of the 
stem of the onion, was twisted within the straw. 
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Putting the above sum* together we have the 
following aggregate result:— 

Expended yearly in green fruit. . £333,420 
Expended yearly in dry fruit . . . 1,000 

Expended yearly in vegetables . . . 292,000 

• -V— 

Gross sum taken annually by the) i 
London costermongers for fruits £826,420 
and vegetables.) 


Then adding the above to the gross amount 
received by the street-sellers of fish, which 
we have ‘before seat comes to as much as 
£1,460,850, we h^e for the annual fricome of 
the London costermongers no less a sum than 
£2,087,270. f 


OJ? the stationary street-sellers-of fish, fruit, 

. * AND VEGETABLES. 


Of the Number of Street Stalls. 

Thus far we have dealt orly*with the itineiant 
dealers in fish, fruit, or vegetables j but there are 
still a large class of street-selllrs, who obtain a 
living by the sale of the same articles at some 
fixed locality in the public thoroughfares; and 
as tlicje differ fronj the others in certain points, 
they demand a short special notice her-. First, 
as to the numher of starts in the streets, of Lon¬ 
don, 1 caused personal observations to be 
made; and in a walk of 46 miles 632 stalls 
were counted, which is at the rate of very 
nearly 14 to the mile. This, too, was in bad 
weather,—was not on a Saturday night,—and 
at a season when fhe fruit-sellers all dec 1 are 
that “ things is dull.” The routej taken in 
this inquiry, wefe : — No. 1, from Vauxhall 
to Hatton-garden; No. 2, from Baker-street 
to Be^njjpdsey; No. 3, from Blackwall to 
Brompton; No. 4, from the Hackney-road 
to the Edgcware-road. I give the results. 



F. 

*R. 

V. 

M. 

T. 

No. 1 . 

. 9 

28 

6. 

7 

49 

,, 2- 

. 37 

50 

4 

14 ’ 

105 

„ 3. 

. 90 

153 

30 

40 

313 

,. 4. 

. 75 

52 

28 

15 

165 


211 

283 

62 

76 

632 


F. denotes fish*stalls; Fr. fruit-stalls; V. 
vegetable-stalls ; M. miscellaneous; and T. 
presents the total: 

The miscellaneous stalls include peas-soup, 
pickled whelks, sweetmeats, toys, tin-ware, 
elder-wine, and jewellery stands. Of the*, the 
toy-stalls were found to be the most numerous; 
sweetmeats the next^ giu-ware the next; while 
the elder-wine stalls were least numerous. 

Some of the results indicate, curiously enough, 
the character of the locality! Thus, in Fleet- 
street there were 8, in the Haymarket 6, in 
Regent-street 6, and in Piccadilly 14 fruit- 
stalls, and no fish-stalls — these streets not 
being resorted to by the poor, to whom fruit 
is a luxury, but fish ’ a necessity. In the 
Strand were 17 fruit and 2 fish-stalls; and in 
Drury-lane were 8 stalls of fish to 6 of fruit. 
Orfithe other hand, there were in Ratcliffe-high- 
way, 38 fish and 23 fniit-stalls; in Rosemary- 
lanq, 13 fish and 8 fruit-stalls: in Shoreditch, 


28 fish and 13 fruit-stalls ; and in Bethnal- 
green Road (the poorest district of all), 14 o) 
the fish, and but 3 of the fruit stalls. In some 
places, the numbers were equal, or nearly so j 
as in the Minories, for instance, the City-road, 
the New-road, Goodge^street, Tottenham-court 
Road, and the Camberwell-road; while in 
Smithfield were 5, and in Cow-cross 2 fish- 
stalls, and no fruit-stalls at all. In this enu¬ 
meration the street- markets 4, of Leather-lane, 
the New Cut, the Brill, &c., artrnot included. 

The result of this survey of the principal 
London thoroughfares is that in the mid-route 
(viz., from, Brompton, along Piccadilly, the 
Strand, Fleet-street, and so tiid the Commercial- 
road to Blackwaiy, there are twice as many 
stalls as in the great northern thoroughfare (that 
is to say, from lj>e Edgeware-road, along the 
New-road, to the Hackney-road); the latter 
route, however, has moye than one-third as many 
stalls as $oute No. 2, and that again more than 
double the number of route No. 1. Hence it 
appears that the more frequented the thorough¬ 
fare, the greater the quantity of street-stalls. 

The number of miles of streets contained 
within the inner police district of the metropolis,« 
are estimated by the authorities at 2,000 (in¬ 
cluding the city), and assuming that there are on 
an average only four stalls to the mile throughout 
London, vfe have thus a grand total of 8,000 fish, 
fruit, vegetable, and other stall* dispersed 
throughoqj the capital. 

Concerning the character of the stalls at the 
street-markets, the following observations have 
been made:—At the New-out there were, be¬ 
fore the removals, between the hours of eight 
and ten on a Saturday evening, ranged along 
the kerb-stone on the north side of the road, 
beginning at Broad-wall to Marsh-gate (a dis¬ 
tance of nearly half-a-mile), a dense line of 
“pitches”—at 77 of which were vegetables for 
sale, at 40 fruit, 25 fish, 22 hoots and shoes, 14 
eatables, consisting of cakes and pies, hot eels, 
baked potatoes, and boiled whelks : 10 dealt in 
nightcaps, lace, ladies’ collars, artificial flowers, 
silk and straw bonnets: 10 in tinware—such ns 
saucepans, tea-kettles, and Dutch-ovens; 9 in 
crockery and glass, 7 in brooms and brushes, 5 
in poultry and rabbits, 0 in paper, books, songs 
and almanacs ; and about 60 in sundries. 
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Or the Character op the Street-Staees. 

• 

The stalls occupied by coffcrmongers for the 
sale of fish, fruit, vegetables, ^c., .are chiefly 
constructed of a double cros^-dreitle or moveable 
frame, or else of two trestles, «ch with three 
legs, upon which is laid a long deallboard, or tr^y. 
Some of the stalls consist merely el a few b^ijds 
resting upon two baskets, or upon two herrmg- 
barrels. The fish-stalls are mostly covered with 
paper—generally old newspapers or periodica^*— 
but some of the street-fishiwongcrs, instead of 
using paper to display their fish upon, have intro¬ 
duced a £hin marble slab,^vhich gives*the stall 
a cleaner, and, what they consider a high attri¬ 
bute, a “respectable” appearance. 

Most of the fruit-stalls are, in the winter 
tirfic, fitted up with an apparatus for roasting 
apples and chestnuts; this generally consists of 
an old saucepan with a fire inside; and tin* 
woman *who vends them, Imchlled up in her old 
faded shawl or cloak, often presents a picturesque 
appearance^ in the early evening, or in a log, 
with the gleam of the fire lighting*up her half 
somnolent figuie. Within the last two or three 
years, however, thye has been so large a business 
carried on in roasted chestnuts, that it has 
become a distinct street-trade, and the vendors 
have provided themselves with an iron apparatus, 
large enough to roast nearly half a bushel at a 
time. At the present time, however, the larger 
apparatus is less common in flic streets, and 
more frequent in the shops than in the previous 
winter. • 

There are, moreover, peculiar kinds of stalls— 
such as the hot eels and hot peas-soup stalls, 
having tin oval pots, with a small chafing-dish 
containing a charcoal fire underneath each, to 
keep th§ eels or soup hot The early breakfast 
stall has two capacious tin cans filled with tea or 
coffee, kept hot by the means before described, 
ami some are lighted up by two or three large 
oil-lamps ; the majority of these stalls, in the 
winter time, are sheltered from the wind by a 
8ci eon made out of an old clothes horse ouvered 
with tarpaulin. The cough-drop stand, with its 
-distilling apparatus, the tin worm curling nearly 
the whole length of the tray, has but latety been 
' introduced. The nut-stall is fitted up with a 
garget at the back of it- The ginger-beer stand 
togay be seen in almost every street, with its 
^xench-polished mahogany frame and bright 
olished taps, and its foot-bath-shaped reservoir 
f water, to cleanse the glasses. The hot elder 
dne stand, with its bright brass urns, is equally 
opular. 

The sellers of plum-pudding, “cake, a penny 
slice,’’ sweetmeats, cough-drops, pin-cushions, 
rellery, chimney ornaments, tea and table- 
ions, make use of a table covered over, some 
ith old newspapers, or a piece of oil-cloth, 
ion which are exposed their articles for sale. 
Such is the usual character of the street- 
There are, however, “stands” or “cans” 
uliar to certain branches of the street-trade, 
i most important of these, such as the baked- 


potatoe can, and the 'meal-pie stand, I have 
before described, p, 27. 

The other meaira fcdop^sd by the street-sellers 
for the exhibition of their various goods at 
certain “pitches” or fixed localities are as 
foliowH Straw bonnets,*boys’ caps, women’s 
caps, antPprints, are generally arranged for sale 
in large umbrellas, placed “ upside down.” 
Haberilashery, with rolls of ribbons, Agings, 
and lace, some street-§ellers display on a stall; 
whilst others have a»board at the edg^ of the 
pavement, and expose their # wareg upon it as 
tastefully as they can. Old sh#es, patched up 
and veil blacked, ready for the purchaser’*feet, 
and tinware, are o$en ranged upon the ground, or, 
where thcPst^k is small, a stall or table is used. 

Many stationary street-sellers use merely 
baskejjp, or trays, eitljpr supported in their hand, 
or on their arm, or chse they are strapped round 
their loins, of Aiispendcd round their necks. 
These are mostly fruit-women, watercress, black¬ 
ing, congreves, sheep’s-trotters, and hum-sand¬ 
wich sellers. # 

Many stationary street-sellers stand on or near 
the bridges ; others near the steam-packet wharfs 
or the railway terminusffe; a great number of 
them take their pitch at the entrance to a court, 
or at the corners of streets; and stall-keepers 
with oysters stand opposite the doors of public- 
houses. 

It is customary for a street-seller who wants 
to “ pitch” in a new locality to'solicit the leave 
of the housekteper, opposite who^fe premises he 
desires to place his stall. Such leave obtained, 
no other course is necessary. 

Op Fruit-stall Keepers. 

I had the following statement from a woman 
who has “kept a s^.11 ” in Marylebone, at the 
corner of a street, which she calls “ my corner,” 
for 38 years. I was referred to her as a curious 
type of the class of stall-keepers, and on my 
visit, found her daughter at the “pitch.” This 
daughter had all the eloquence which is attrac¬ 
tive in a street-seller, and so, I fownd, had her 
mother when she joined us. They are»profuse 
in blessings; and on a bystander observing, 
when he heard the name of these street-sellers, 
that a jockey of that name had won the Derby 
lately, th« daughter exclaimed, “ To be sure he 
did; he’s my own* uncle’s relation, and what a 
lot of money came into the %mily! Bless God 
for all things, and bless every body! Walnuts, 
sir, walnuts, £ penny a dop.cn! Wouldn’t give 
you a bad one for the world, wdiich is a greut 
thing for a peor ’oinan for to offer to do.” The 
daughter was dressed in a drab great-coat, which 
covered her whole person. When I saw the 
mother, she carried a similar great-coat, as she 
was on her way to the stall? and she used it as 
ladies do their muffs, burying her hands in it. 
The mother’s dark-coloured old clothes seemed, 
to borrow a description from Sir Walter Scott, 
flung on with a pitchfork. These two women 
were at first very suspicious, and could not be 
made to understand my object in questioning 
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them ; but after a little white, the mother "be¬ 
came not'only communicative, but garrulous, 
conversing —with no small impatience at any 
interruption—of the ddings of the people in her 
neighbourhood. I was accompanied by an in¬ 
telligent costermonger who assured me*, of his 
certitude that the ola woman’s statemrnt was 
perfectly correct, and I found moreover from 
other inquiries that it was so. 

“ Wthl, sir,” she hegyi, “ what is it tl at you 
want of me ? Do I owe ypu anything ? There’s 
half-pay officers about herfc for no good ; whr.t is 
it you want ? JHold^our tongue, you young fool,” 
(to her daughter who was beginning to speak;) 
“ what do you know about it ) ” [On my satis¬ 
fying her that I had no desire,to injure her, she 
continued, to say after spitting, a ccmmon prac¬ 
tice with her class, on a piece of money, “ for 
luck,”] “ Certainly, sir, that’s very proper and 
g^od. Aye, I’ve seen the world — the town 
world and the country. 1 uon’t'know where I 
was born ; never mind about that—it’s nothing 
to nobody. I don’t know nothing about my 
father and mother; but I know that, afore I 
was eleven I went through the country with 
my missis. She was a smuggler. I didn’t 
know then what smuggling was—bless you, sir, 
1 didn't; I knew no more nor I know who 
made that lamp-post. I didn’t know the 
taste of the stuff we smuggled for two years— 
didn’t know it from small beer; I’ve known 
it well enough # since, God knows. My missis 
made a deal of money that time at Dept¬ 
ford Dockyard. The men wasn’t paid and let 
out till twelve of a night—I hardly mind what 
night it was, days was so alike then—and they 
was our customers till one, two, or three in 
the morning—Sunday morning, for anything I 
know. I don’t know what my missis gained; 
something jolly, there’s nof a fear of it. She 
was kind enough to me. I don’t know how long 
I was with missis. After that I was a hopping, 
and made my 15s. regular at it, and a hay mak¬ 
ing ; but I’ve had a pitch at ray corner for thirty- 
eight year—aye ! turned thirty-eight It’s no 
use asking nu what I made at first—1 can’t tell; 
but I’m sure I made more than twice as much 
as my daughter and me makes now, the two of us. 
I wish people that thinks we’re idle now were 
with me for a day. I’d teach them. I don’t— 
that’s the two of us don’t—make 15s. a/eek now, 
nor the half of it, when all’s paid. D— d if I do. 
The d—d boys tpke care of that.” [Here I 
had a statement of the boys’ tradings, similar to 
what I have given.] “ There’s * Canterbury’ has 
lots of boys, and they bother me. I can tell, 
and always could, how it is witli working men. 
When mechanics is in good work, their children 
has halfpennies to spend with me. If they’re 
hard up, there’s no halfpennies. The pennies 
go to a loaf or to buy a candle. I might have 
saved money once, but had a misfortunate family. 
My husband ? O, never mind about him. D — n 
* him. I’ve been a widow many years. My son 
— it’ 8 nothing how many children I have—is 
married; he had the care of an ingine. But 


he lost it from ill health. It was in a feather- 
house, and the flue got down his throat, and 
coughed him; and so he went into the country, 
108 miles ofl$ toi'his wife’s mother. But his 
wife’s mother j»5t her living by wooding, and 
other ways, anA couldn’t help hiln or his wife; 
so he left, andbie’s with me now. He has a job 
sopietimes wi/n a greengrocer, at 6d. a day and 
a of grub, a little bit—very. I must shelter 
him. I couldn’t turn him out If a Turk I 
kn^w was in distress, and I had only half a loaf, 
I’d- give him half of that, if he was ever such 
a Turk—I would, 'sir! Out of 6d. a day, my son 
—poor fellow, he’s only twenty-seven!—wants 
a bit of f baccy and s. pint of beer. It 'ud be 
unnatural to oppose that, wouldn’t it, sir ? He 
frets about his wife, that’s staying with her 
mother, 108 miles off; and about his little girl; 
but I tell him to wait, and he may have more 
little girls. God knows, they come when they’re 
not wanted a bit. I joke and say all my old 
sweethearts is dying tway. Old Jemmy went off 
sudden. He lent me money sometimes, but 
I always paid him. He had a pubbe once, and 
had some maney when he died. I saw him the 
day afore he died. He w: s in bed, but wasn’t 
his own man quite; though he spoke sensible 
enough to me. He said, said he, ‘ Won’t you 
have half a .quartern of rum, as we’ve often had 
it?’ ‘ Certainly, Jemmy,’ says I, * I came for 
that very thing.’ Poor fellow ! his friends are 
quarrelling now about what he left It’s 561. 
they say, and they’ll go to law very likely, and 
lose every thing. There’ll be no such quarrel¬ 
ling when I di&, unless it is for the pawn-tickets. 
I get a meal now, and got a meal afore; but it 
was a better meal then, sir. Then look at my 
expenses. I was a customer once. I used to 
buy, and plenty such did, blue cloth aprons, 
opposite Drury-lane theatre: the very shop’s 
there still, but I don’t know what it is now; 
I can’t call to mind. I gave 2s. 6d. a yard, 
from twenty to thirty years ago, for an apron, 
and it took two yards, and I paid 4 d. for making 
it, and so an apron cost 5s. 4 d. —that wasn’t 
much .bought of in those times. I used to be 
different off then. I never go to church; I used 
to go when I was a little child at Sevenoaks. 
I suppose I was bom somewhere thereabouts. 
I’ve forgot what the inside of a church is like. 
There’s no costermongers ever go to church, 
except the rogues of them, that wants to appfear 
good. I buy my fruit at Covent-garden. Apples 
is now 4s. 6d. a bushel there. I may make twice 
that in selling them; but a bushel may last me 
two, three, or four days.” 

As I have already, under the street-sale of 
fish, given an account of the oyster stall-keeper, 
as well as the stationary dealers in sprats, and the 
principal varieties of wet fish, there is no neces¬ 
sity for me to continue this part of my subject 

We have now, in a measure, finished with the 
metropolitan costermongers. We have seen that 
the street-sellers of fish, fruit, and vegetables 
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constitute a large proportion of the London po- 
ulation ; the men, women, and childftn num- 
ering at the least 80,000, Sid taking as much 
as 2,000,000?. per annum. Wo have seen, more 
over, that these are the principal purveyors of 
food to the poor, and that ccwsequenUy they 
are as important a body of peowe as they^are 
numerous. Of all classes they?,#/iouW , the 
most honest, since the poor, lc&st of all, can 
afford to be cheated; and yet it has been shown 
that the consciences of the London costerijron- 
gers, generally speaking, are asjittle developed 
as their intellects ; indeed, the moral and reli¬ 
gious steite of these men is a foul disgrace to us, 
laughing to scorn our zeal for f he “propagation 
of the gospel in foreign parts,” and making our 
many societies for -the civilization of savages«j 
on the other side of the globe appear like a 
“ delusion, a mockery, and a snare,” when we 
have so many people sunk in the lowest depths 
of barbarism round aboift our very homes. It 
is well to have Bishops of New Zealand when 
we have Christianized all our own heathen ; but 
with 30,000 individuals, in merely one of our 
cities, utterly creediess, mindless, and principle- 
less, surely it wcgild look more like earnestness 
on our parts if we created Bishops of the New- 
Cut, and sent “ right reverend fathers” to watch 
over the “ cure of souls ” in the Broadway and 
the Brill. If our sense of duty will rft>t rouse us 
to do this, at least our regard for our own inte¬ 
rests should teach us, that it is*not safe to allow 
this vast dungheap of ignorance and vice to 
seethe and fester, breeding a soflal pestilence in 
the very heart of'our land. That the coster¬ 
mongers belong essentially to the dangerous 
classes none can doubt; and those wholvHDW a 
coster's hatred of a “crusher,” will nothesitute 
to believe that they are, as they themselves con¬ 
fess, one and all ready, upon the least disturb¬ 
ance, to seize and disable their policeman. 

It would be a marvel indeed if it were other¬ 
wise. Denied the right of getting a living by 
the street authorities, after having, perhaps, been 
supplied with the means of so doing by the 
parish authorities—the stock which the one had 
provided seized and confiscated by the other—^ 
law seems to them a mere farce, or at lfest, but 
the exercise of an arbitrary and despotic power, 
against which they consider themselves justi¬ 
fied, whenever an opportunity presents itself, of 
using the same physical force as it brings to 
bear against them. That they are ignorant and 
vicious &b they are, surely is not their fault. If 
we were all born with learning and virtue, then 
might we* with some show of justice, blame the 
costermongers for their want of both ; hut seeing 
that even the most moral and intelligent of us 
owe the greater part, if not the whole, of our 
wisdom and goodness to the tuition of others, 
we must not in the arrogance of our self-conceit 
condemn these men because they are not like 
ourselves, when it is evident that we should have 
been as they are, had not 6ome one done for us 
what we refuse to do for them. We leave them , 
destitute ofe&ll perception of beauty, and there- j 


fore without any meads of pleasure but through 
their appetites, and then we are surprized to 
find their evenings fcre passed either in brutal¬ 
izing themselves with beer, or in gloating 
| over the mimic sensuality of the “penny gaff. ” 
Withff"t the least intellectual culture is it likely, 
moTcowdt, that they should have that perception 
of antecedents and consequents which enables us 
to se% in the shadows of the past the lypes of 
the future—or that jfower of projecting fhe 
mipd into the spacers it were, of time, which 
we in Saxon-English call fore-sight,* and in 
Anglo-Latin pro-vidence—5 goWer so godlike 
tha* the latter term is often used by us £o ex¬ 
press the Godhead itself? Is it possible, then, 
that mefi ylio are as much creatures of the 
present as the beasts of the field—instinctless 
animals—should have the least faculty of pre¬ 
vision ? or rather is ft not natural that, following 
the most prcc-rioiv* of all occupations—one in 
which the subsistence depends upon the weather 
of this the most variable climate of any—they 
should # fail to make the affluence of the fine 
days mitigate the starvation of the rainy oifes ? 
or that their appetites, made doubly eager by 
the privations suffered iw their adversity, should 
be indulged in all kinds of excess in their 
prosperity—their lives being thus, as it were, 
a series of alternations between starvation- and 
surfeit ? 

The fate of children brought up amid the 
influence of such scenes—with parents starving 
one week an# drunk all the next—turned loose 
into the streets as soon as they are did enough 
to run alone—sent out to sell in public-houses 
almost before they know how to put tWlialf- 
pence together—their tastes trained to libidinism * 
long before puberty at the penny concert, and 
their passions inflamed with the unrestrained 
intercourse of the* twopenny hops-*-the fate of 
the young, 1 say, abandoned to the blight of such 
associations as these, cannot well be otherwise 
than it is. If the child be father to the man, 
assuredly it does not require a great effort of 
imagination to conceive the manhood that such 
a childhood must necessarily engende^ 

Some months back Mr. Mayhew, with a view 
to mitigate what appeared to him to be the 
chief evils of a street-seller’s life, founded “ The 
Friendly Association of London Costermongers,” 
the objects of which were as follows: 

1. To establish a Benefit and Provident Fund 
for insuring to each MenfbA a small weekly 
allowance ii* Sickness or Old Age, as well as 
a certain sum to hi# family at his death*, so 
that the Costermongers, when incapacitated 
from labour, may not be forced to se£k paro¬ 
chial relief, nor, at their decease, be left to be 
buried by the parish. 

2. To institute a Penny Savings* Bank and 
Winter Fund, where the smallest deposits will 
he received and bear interest, bo that the Cos¬ 
termongers may be encouraged to lay ly evei^. 
the most trivial sums, not only as a provision 
for future comfort, but as the means of assisting 
their poorer brethren with future loans. 
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S. To fisnti a Small Irean Fund for supply- toy-sellers, 11; ginger-becr-sellers, 9; hardware- 
ing the more needy Costermongers with Stock- sellers, Q ; general-dealers, 7 ; street-musicians, 
Money, &c., at a fair # and Jegitimate interest, 6; street-performerr; 5; cakes and pastry-sellers, 
instead of the exorbitant rates that are now fried-fish-vendors, and tinkers, each, 4; turf-ven- 
charged. dors, street-exhibitors, strolling-players, cat’s- 

To promote the %se of. full weighs and meat-men, wi^er-cress-sellers, stay-lace, and 
measures by every Member of the Association, cotton-sellers,/each, 3; board-carriers, fruit- 
as well as.a rigid inspection of the scales, &c., sellers, street-fcradesmen, hawkers, street-green- 
of all other Costermongers, so that the honestly grob&s, shelrfish-vendors, poulterers, mud- 
disposed Street-sellers iiiay he protected, and larks, wire-workers, ballad-singers, crock-men, 
the public secured againsfrmpoaition. , and" booksellers, each, 2; the cards also gave 
5 , To* protect the Costermongers from inter- one each of the following avocations:—fly-cage- 
ference when” lawfully pursuing their calling, makers, fly-pap*?r-sellers, grinders, tripe-sellers, 
by placing it in'their power to employ counsel pattern-printers, blind-paper-cutters, lac^-collar- 
to defend them, if unjustly prosecuted. sellers, bird-sellers, bird-trainers, pen-sellers, 

0. To provide harmless, Jf npt '’rational, lucifer-merchants, watch-sellers, decorators, and 

amusements at the same cheap rate as the play-bill-sellers. 260 cards were given in 

pernicious entertainments now resorted to by without being indorsed with any name or 

thf Street-sellers. * ° codling. 

7. To adopt means for the, 4 gratuitous educa- My object in calling this meeting was to 
tion of the children of the Costermongers, in ascertain from the mer themselves what were the 
the day time, and the men and women them- grievances to which they considered themselves 
selves in the evening. subjected; what were the peculiarities and what 

This institution remains at present compara- the privations of a street-life. Cat-calls, and 
tively in abeyance, from the want of funds to every description of discordant sound, prevailed, 
complete the preliminary arrangements. Those, before the commencement of^the proceedings, 
however, who may feel inclined to contribute but thefe was also perfect good-humour. Al- 
towards its establishment, will please to pay though it had been announced that all the 
their subscriptions into Messrs. Twinings’ Bank, speakers were to. address the meeting from the 
Strand, to the account of Thomas Hughes, Esq. platform,throughout the evening some man 
(of 63, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-sqnare), or other would occasionally essay to speak from 
who lias kindly consented to-act as Treasurer to the body of the* hall. Some’of those present, 
the Association-. expressed misgivings that the meeting was got 

* up by the Government, or by Sir R. Peel, and 

Or A Public Meeting of Street-sellers. t} la t policemen, in disguise, were in attendance. 
The ^feftociation above described arose out of The majority showed an, ignorance of the usual 
a meeting of costermongers and other street- forms observed at public meetings, though soriie 
folk, which was held, at my instance, on the manifested a thorough understanding of them, 
evening of the 12th of June last, in the National Nor Was there much delicacy observed — but, 
Hall, Holborft. The meeting was announced as perhaps, about as much as in some assem- 
one of “ street-sellers, street-performers, and blages of a different character—in clamouring 
street-labourers,” but the costermongers were down any prosy speaker. Many present were 
the great majority present The admission was without coats (for it was a warm evening), 
by ticket, and the tickets, which were of course some were without waistcoats, many were in 
gratuitous, weiy distributed hymen familiar with tatters, tats and caps were in infinite varieties 
all the classes invited to attend. These', men of shape and shade, while a few were well and 
found the tickets received by come of the street- even genteelly dressed. The well dressed street- 

a le with great distrust; others could not 'be sellers ^ere nearly all young men, and one of 
3 to understand why any one should trou'-i these wore moustachios. After I had explained, 
hie himself on their behoof; others again, cheer,jf l amidst frequent questions and interruptions, the 
fully promised their attendance. Some accusj I A jS*rpose for which I had summoned the meet 
the ticket distributors with having been bribed ing, and had assured the assembly that, to the 
by the Govemmefit' or the police, though for best of my knowledge, no policemen were pre- 
what purpose was not stated. Some abused them sent, I invited free discurdon. 
hea? lily, and some offered to treat them. At It was arranged that, some one person should 
least 1,000 persons were present at the meeting, address the meeting as the representative of 
of whom*731 presented their tickets ; the others each particular occupation. An "elderly man 
were admitted, because they were known to the of small stature and lively intelligent features, 
door-keepers, and had either lost their tickets or stood up to speak on behalf of the “ paper- 
had not the opportunity to obtain them. The workers,” “flying-stationers,” and “standing- 
persons to whom cards of admission were given patterers.” He said, that “ for twenty-four years 
were invited to write their'names and-fallings he had been a penny-showman, a street-seller, 
•^n the hacks, and the cards so received gave and a patterer.” He dwelt upon the difference 
the following result. Costermonger*, 256 ; fish- of a street-life when he was young' and at 

sellers, 28; hucksters, 23; lot-sellers, 18; street- the present time, the difference being between 
labourers, 16 1 paper-sellers ,and workers, IS; meals and nom«aH<p4mdcomplained thatthbttgh 
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he had been well educated, had friends in a 
respectable way of life, and had nevgr been 
accused of any dishonesty, well was the moral 
brand,” of having been connected with a “ street 
life, that it was never got rid of. He more 
than once alluded to this “ laoral brand.” 
The question was, he eoncluded\n what way 
were they to obtain an honest Js elihooiL ?,o 
as to keep thtir wives and ohikren decefftFjr, 
without being buffeted about like wild beasts 
in the open streets? This address was charac¬ 
terised by propriety in the dqliWy, and by the 
absence of any grammatical inaccuracy, or vul¬ 
garity of tone or expression. # 

A costermonger, a quiet-looking man, tidily 
clad, said he was the son of a country auctioneer, 
now dead; and not having been brought up 
to any trade, he came to London to try his luck. 
His means were done before he could obtain em¬ 
ployment ; and he was in a .state of starvation. 
At last he was obliged to gpply to the parish. 
Th* guardians took him into the workhouse, 
an offered to pass him home: but as he could 
d j no good there, he refused to go. Whereupon, 
giving him a pound of bread, he was turned 
into the streets, and lflid nowhere to lay his head. 
In wandering dowfi the New-cut a costermon¬ 
ger questioned him, and then took him into his 
house and fed him This man kept him for a 
j ear and a half; he showed him liow»to get a 
living in the street trade; and when he left, gave 
him 20.s. to start with. With Il*is sum lie got 
a good living directly ; and he could do so now, 
were it not for the police, whosg) conduct, he 
stated, was sometimes very tyrannical. He had 
be* in dragged to the station-house, for standing 
to serve customers, though he obstructed nobody; 
the policeman, however, called it an obstruction, 
and he (the speaker) was fined 2s. 6H .; where¬ 
upon. because he had not the half-crown, liis 
b.irrow and all it contained were taken from him, 
aird he had heard nothing of them since. This 
almost broke him down. There was no redress 
for these things, and he thought they ought to 
be looked into. 

This man spoke with considerable energ^; and 
when he had concluded, many costermongers 
shouted, at the top of their voices, thafc they 
could substantiate every word of what he had 
said. 

A young man, of superior appearance, said 
he was the son of a gentleman who had held a 
commission as •Lieutenant in the 20th Foot, and 
as Captain in the 34th Infantry, and afterwards 
became Sub-director of the Bute Hocks; in which 
situation he died, leaving no property. He (the 
speaker) was a classical scholar; but haring no 
trade,' he was compelled, after his father’s death, 
to come to London in search of employment, 
thinking that his pen and his school acquire¬ 
ments would secure it. But in this expectation 
he was disappointed,—though for a short period 
he was earning two guineas a week in copying 
document* for the House of Commons. That 
time was past; and he was a street-palterer 
•now through^sheer necessity. He could say 


from experience that the earnings of that class 
were no more than from 8s. to 10*. a week. He 
then declaimed at some lemgth against the inter¬ 
ference of the police with the patterers, con¬ 
sidering it harsh and unnecessary. 

Afta# # some noisy and fl%t very relevant dis¬ 
cussion concerning the true amount of a street- 
patterer’s earnings, a clergyman of the Esta¬ 
blished^ hurch, now selling stenographic cards 
in the street, addressed*the meeting. He otP- 
servgd, that in every* promiscuous assembly 
there would always he somebody who mi^lit be 
called unfortunate. Of this mffnbei*he was one; 
for when, upon the 5th September, 1831^ ho 
preacncd a funeral sermon before a fashionable 
congregatitm. upoil Mr. Huskisson’s death by a 
^railway acciuent, he little thought he should 
ever he hound over in his own recognizances in 
10/. fot obstructing tfie metropolitan thorough^ 
fares. He was a native of Hackney, but in early 
life lie went to Scotland, and upon the 24th June, 
1832, he obtained the presentation to a small 
extra-parochial chapel in that country, upon the 
presentation of the liev. Dr. Bell. His people 
embraced Irvingism, and lie was obliged to 
leave; and in January, J837, he came to the 
metropolis. Ilis history since that period he 
need not state. His occupation was well known, 
and he could confirm what had been*stated with 
regard to the police. The Police Act provided, 
that all persons selling goods in the streets were 
to keep five feet off' Uie pavement, the street not 
being a marked. He had always -kept with his 
wares and liis cards beyond the prohibited dis¬ 
tance of five feet; and for six years and a half 
he iiad sold his cards without molesting o^^ing 
moisted. After some severe observations upon 
the police, he narrated several events in his 
personal history to account for his present con¬ 
dition, which he attributed to misfortune and 
the injustice of society. In the course of these 
explanations he gave an illustration of hi* 
classical acquirements, in having detected a 
grammatical error in a Latin inscription upon 
the plate of a foundation-stone for g new church 
in Westminster. He wrote to the incumbent, 
pointing out the error, and the incumbent asked 
the beadle who he was. “ Ob,” said the beadle, 
“he is a fellow who gets his living in the 
streets.” # This was enough. He got no answer 
to his letter, though he knew the incumbent and 
his four curates, and had attended his church 
for seven years. After dwelling on the suffer¬ 
ings of those f whose living was gained in the 
streets, he said, that jf persons wished realty 
to know anything of the character or habit* of 
life of the very poor, of whom he was Qfle, the 
knowledge could only be had from a personal 
survey of their condition in their own home*. 

He ended, by expressing his hope that by better 
treatment, and an earnest attention — moral, 
*ocial, and religious—to their condition, the poor 
of the streets might be gathered to the church, J, 
and to God. 

A “wandering musician” in a Highland 
garb, worn and dirty, complained at some 
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length of the way in which he was Created by out them ? This question elicited loud 
the police. # • • applause. t o 

A hale-looking man, a costermonger, of middle Several other * persons followed with state- 
age—who said he had a wife and four children ments of a similar character, which were 
dependent upon hiitf—then spoke, p,* was a listened to wfrii interest; but from their general 
positive fact, he said, notwithstanding their sameness ityfcis not necessary to repeat them 
poverty, their hardships, and even their degra- Here. Aftett occupying nearly four hours, the 
dationein the eyes of 6ome, that the fir>st mar- pfdceedings %ere brought to a close by a vote 
Jcets in London were , r mainly supported by of thanks, and the “ street-sellers, performers, 
costenpongers. What <wouH the Duke of a*¥d labourers,*; separated in a most orderly 
Bedford’8 iparket in Covent-garden be with- manner. 


OF THE STREET-IRISH. 


The Irish street-sellers ace both a numerous 
and peculiar class of people. It therefore be¬ 
hoves me, for the due completeness of this work, 
to L say a few words upon their nAnbers, earn¬ 
ings, condition, and mode of life. 

The number of Irish street-sellers in the metro¬ 
polis has increased gfeatly of late years. One 
gentleman, who had every means of being well- 
informed, considered that it was not too much 
to conclude, that, within these five years, the 
numbers of the poor Irish people who gain a 
scanty maintenance, or what is rather a substi¬ 
tute for a maintenance, by trading, or begging, 
or by caj-ryiifg on the two a vocations simulta¬ 
neously in the streets of London, had been 
doubled in number. 

I found among the English costermongers a 
general dislike of the Irish. In fact, next to 
a policeman, a genuine London costermonger 
hates an Irishman, considering him an intruder. 
Whether there be any traditional or hereditary 
ill-feeling between them, originating from a 
clannish feeling, I cannot ascertain. The coster¬ 
mongers whom I questioned had no know¬ 
ledge of the feelings or prejudices of their pre¬ 
decessors, bc:t I am inclined to believe that the 
prejudge is modern, and has originated in the 
great influx of Irishmen and women, intermix¬ 
ing, more especially during the last five years, 
with the costermonger’s business. An Irish 
costermonger, however, is no noveity in the 
streets of London. “ From the mention of 
the costardmongef ” says Mr. Charles Knight, 
“ in the old dramatists, he appears to have been 
frpqli$&ntly an Irishman.” • 

“Of the Irish street-sellers, at present, it is 
competed jthat there are, including men, women, 
and children, upwards of 10,000. Assuming the 
street-sellers attending the London fish and 
green markets to be, with their families, 30,000 
in number, and 7 in every 20 of these to be 
Irish, we shall have rather more than the total 
above given. Of this large body three-fourths 
sell only fruit, and more especially nutB and 
oranges j indeed, the orange-season is called the 
” Irishrfifiitfs harvest” The others deal in fish, 
fruit, TOld vegetables, but these are principally 
men/ Some of the most wretched of the street- 


Irish deal in such trifles as lucifer-matches; 
water-cresses, &c. ,t 

I am informed that the great mass of these 
people havp been connected, in some capacity or 
other, with the culture of the land in Ireland. 
The mechanics who have .sought the metropolis 
from the sister kingdom have become mixed with 
their respective handicrafts in England, some of 
the Irish—though only a few—taking rank with 
the English skilled labourers. The greater 
part of'the Irish artizans who have arrived 
within the last five years are to be found among 
the most degrifded of the tailors and shoemakers 
who work at the East-end for the slop-masters. 

A large elites of the Irish who were agricul¬ 
tural labourers in their country are to be found 
among the men working for bricklayers, as well 
as among the dock-labourers and excavators, &c. 
Wood chopping is an occupation greatly resorted 
to by the Irish in London. Many of the Irish, 
however, who are not regularly employed in 
their respective callings, resort to the streets 
when they cannot obtain work otherwise. 

The Irish women and girls who sell fruit, 
&c., in the streets, depend almost entirely 
on that mode of traffic for their subsistence. 
They are a class not sufficiently taught to avail 
themselves of the ordinary resources of women 
in the humbler walk of life. Unskilled at their 
needles, working for slop employers, even at 
the commonest shirt-making, is impossible to 
them. Their ignorance of household work, 
moreover (for such description of work is un¬ 
known in their wretched cabins in many parts of 
Ireland), incapacitates them in a great measure 
for such employments as “charing,” washing, 
and ironing, as well as from regular domestic em¬ 
ployment Thus there seems to remain to them 
but one thing to do—as, indeed, was said to me by 
one of themselves—viz., “ to soil for a ha’pinny 
the three apples which cost a farruthing.” 

Very few of these women (nor, indeed, of the 
men, though rather more of them than the wo¬ 
men) can read, and they are mostly all wretchedly 
poor; but the women present two characteristics 
which distinguish them from the London coster- 
women generally—they are chasde, and, unlike 
the “coster girls,” very seldom form any con- 
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uection without the sanction of the* marriage 
ceremony. They are, moreover, attentive to reli¬ 
gious observances. 

The majority of the Irish street-sellers of both 
sexes beg, and often very eloquently, as they 
carry on their trade; and I wa^further assyred, 
that, but for this begging, som<Jof thenypigbt 
starve outright. 

The greater proportion of the Irish street- 
sellers are from Leinster and Munster, Jmd a 
considerable number come -from Connaught. 

Of yin: Causes wiijch have usade the 
Irish turn Costermonglrs. 
Notwithstanding the prejudices of the Eng¬ 
lish costers, I am of opinion that the Irishmen 
and women who have become costermongers, 
belong to a better class than the Irish labourers. 
The Irishman may readily adapt himself, in a 
strange place, to labour** though not to trade; 
but these costers are—or the majority at least 
are—poo* persevering traders enough. 

The most intelligent and prosperous of the 
strcet-Irish are tlnsse who have “ risen”—for so 
I heard it cxp*esscd—“into regular costers.” 
The untaught Irishmen’s capabilities, as 1 have 
before remarked, with all his powers of speech 
and quickness of apprehension, are far less fitted 
for “ buying in the cheapest market # and selling 
in the dearest” than for mere physical em¬ 
ployment. Hence those wli8 take to street- 
trading for a living seldom prosper in it, and 
three-fourths of the striet- Irfsli confine their 
dealings to such articles as are easy of sale, like 
apples, nuts, or oranges, for they are rarely 
masters of purchasing to advantage, anol seem to 
know little about talc or measure, beyond the 
most familiar quantities. Compared with an 
acute costermonger, the mere apple-seller is but 
,as the labourer to the artizan. 

One of the principal causes why the Irish 
costermongers have increased so extensively of 
late years, is to be found in the fact that the 
labouring classes, (and of them ehieflytthe class 
employed in the culture of land,) have been 
driven over from “the sister Isle” more thickly 
for the last four or five years than formerly. 
Several circumstances have conspired to effect 
this.—First, they w r cre driven over by the famine, 
when they could not procure, or began to fear 
that soon they could not procure, food to cat. 
Secondly, they were forced to take refuge in 
this country by the evictions, when their land¬ 
lords had left them no roof to shelter them in 
their own. (The shifts, the devices, the plans, 
to which numbers of these poor creatures had 
recourse, to raise the means of quitting Ireland 
for England—or for anywhere—will present ji 
very remarkable chapter at some future period.) 
Thirdly, though the better class of small 
fanners who have Emigrated from Ireland, in 
hopes of “ bettering themselves,” have mostly 
sought the shores of North America, still some 
who have reached this country have at last 
settled inM street-sellers. And, fourthly, many 
who have come over here only for the 


harvest have been either induced or compelled 
to stay. • • • 

Another main cause is, that the Irish, as 
labourers, can seldom obtain work all the year 
thnfligh, and thus the x%nks of the Irish street- 
sellers Ire recruited every winter by tlie slack¬ 
ness of certain periodic trades in which they 
are largely employed—such as hodmen, dock-' 
work, excavating, j^fid the like. They *are, 
l^erefoie, driven by want of employment to the 
winter sale of oranges and nuts. These cir¬ 
cumstances have a doubly ^mSlefic effect, as 
tl*s increase of costers accrues in the, winter 
months, and there are consequently the most 
sellers Gh^i there are the fewest buyers. 

Moreover, the cessation of work in the con¬ 
struction of railways, compared with the abund¬ 
ance of employmftft which attracted so njjiny 
to this country* during the railway mania, 
has been another fertile cause of there being so 
many Irish in the London streets. 

Thg prevalence of Irish women and children 
among street-sellers is easily accounted for— 
they are, as I said before, unable to do anything 
else to eke out the ♦neans of their husbands 
or parents. A needle is as useless in their 
fingers as a pen. 

Bitterly as many of these people suffer in 
this country, grievous and often eloquent as are 
their statements, I met with none who did not 
manifest repugnance at th£ suggestion of a 
return to IMand. If asked \*hy they objected 
to return, the response was usually in the form of 
a question: “ Shure thin, sir, and what good 
could 1 do there ?” Neither can sliy’that I 
heard any of these people express any love for 
their country, though they often spoke with 
great affection of their friends. 

From an Irish costermonger, a middle-aged 
man, with a physiognomy best known as “ Irish,” 
and dressed in corduroy trousers, with a loose 
great-coat, far too big lor him, buttoned about 
him, I had the following statement: 

“ I had a bit o’ land, yer h^nor, in County 
Limerick. "Well, it wasn’t just a £trrum, nor 
what ye would call a garden here, but my father 
lived and died on it—glory be to God !—apd 
brought up me and my sister on it. It was 
about«ui acre, and the taties was well known 
to be good. But the sore times came, and the 
taties was afflicted, anc^tlie wife and me—I 
have no ehilder—hadn’t alnte nor a sup, but 
wathcr to Hve on, and an igg or two. I lilt the 
famine a-comin’. i saw people a-feedin’ %n the 
wild green things, and as I had not such a bad 

.take, I got Mr.-(he was the head master’s 

agent) to give me 28s. for possission in quiet¬ 
ness, and 1 sould some poulthry I had—their 
iggs was a blcssin’ to keep the life iu us—I 
sould them in Limerick for 3s. 3d. —the poor 
things—four of them. The furnithur’ I sould to 
the nabors, for somehow about 6*. Its the thrush 
I'm ay-tellin’ of you, sir, and there’s 2s. owin’ 
of it still, and will be a perpitual loss. The wife 
and me walked to Dublin, though we had betther 
have gone by the ‘long say,’ but I didn’t under- 
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stand it thin, and we got to Liverpool. Then 
sorrow's the taste of worruk could I git, bey ant 
oncte Ss. for two days fiarrud r porthermg, that 
broke my back half in two. I was touJd I’d 
do bettlier in London, qnd so, glory bo to pod ! 
X h a ve — perhaps I have. I knew Mr. —, he 
portliers at Coven’t-garden, and I made him out, 
ri and hilped him in any long distance of a job. 
As ,t'd Men used to farrumin’ I thought itfgood 
raison I should be a costermonger, as they call 
it here. ,1 can read and wfltc foo. And softie 
good Christianr-thg heavens light him to glory 
when he’s gone!--I don’t know who he was— 
advanced me 10$.—or he gave it me, so to spaSve, 

through Father -(a Roman fatholic 

priest.)” We earrun what keeps the life in us. I 
don’t go to markit, but buy of a fair dcalin’ man 
—so I count him—though he’e harrud sometimes. 
I ctn’t till how many Irishmen is in the tlirade. 
There’s many lias been brought down to it by 
the famin’ and the changes. I don’t go much 
among the English street-dalers. They talk like 
haytbens. I never miss mass on a Sunday, and 
they don’t know what the blissed mass manes. 
I’m almost glad I have no ehilder, to see how 
they’re raired here. Indeed, sir, they’re not 
raired at all—they run wild. They haven’t the 
fear of God or the saints. They’d hang a praste 
—glory be to God! they would.’* 

Ilow THE StREET-IkISH niSI'LANTED THE 
Street~Ji:ws in tid: Orange Trade. 
The Jews, in the streets, while acting as cos¬ 
termongers, never “ worked a barrow,” nor 
dealt ijk-the move ponderous and least pro¬ 
fitable articles of the trade, sucli as turnips 
and cabbages. They however, had, at one 
period, the chief possession of a portion of 
the trade which the “ lcgulai* hands” do not 
consider proper costermongering, and which is 
‘now chiefly confined to the Irish—viz.: orange 
soiling. 

Tlic trade was, not many years ago, confined 
almost entiicly to the Jew boys, who kept aloof 
from the vugraJVt lads of the streets, or mixed 
with thenf'only in the cheap theatres and 
concert-rooms. A peison who had had great 
experience at what was, till recently, one of 
the greatest “ coaching inns,” told me that, 
speaking within his own recollection anil from 
his own observation, he thought the sale 
of oranges was not s*j much in the hands of 
the Jew lads until about forty jTars back. 
Tlie ^orange monopoly, so to speak, was 
established by the strect-Jews, abbut 1810, or 
three or four years previous to that date, when 
recruiting and local soldiering were at their 
height, and when a great number of the vaga¬ 
bond or “ roving ” population, who in one 
capacity or other now throng the streets, were 
induced to enlist The young Jews never entered 
tj^e ranks of the army. The streets were thus 
in a measure cleared for them, and the itinerant 
orange-trade fell almost entirely into their 
hands. Some of the young Jews gained, I am 
assured, at least 100/. a year in this traffic. 


The numbers of country people who hastened to 
London fin the occasion of the Allied Sove¬ 
reigns’ visit in 1814—many wealthy persons 
then seeing the capital for the first tirnp— 
afforded an excellent market to these dealers. # 

Moreover, tli f perseverance of the Jew orange * 
hoyr was not tr be overcome; they would follow 
a men who evyi looked encouragingly at their 
wares for a mile or two. The great report of 
thes£ Jew dealers—who eschewed right-work 
generally, and left the theatre-doc^- to old men 
and women of all ages—was at the coaching inns; 
for year by year, after the peace o£ 1815, the im¬ 
provement of the rodds and the consequent 
increase of travellers to London, progressed. 

About 1825, as nearly as my informant could 
Recollect, these keen young traders began to add 
the sale of other goods to their oranges, press¬ 
ing them upon the notice of those who were 
leaving or visiting London by the different 
coaches. So much was this the case, that it was 
a common remark at that time, that no one 
could reach or leave the metropolis, even for 
the shortest jlnirney, without being expected to 
he in urgent want of oranges'"and lemons, black- 
lead pencils, sticks of sealing-wax, many- 
bladed pen-knives, pockct-combs, razors, strops, 
br.iccs, and sponges. To pursue the sale of the 
last-mentioned m tides—they being found, 1 
presume, to he more profitable—some of the 
street-Jews begqn to abandon the sale of 
oranges and lemons; and it was upon tiffs, 
that the trade \,*as ‘‘taken up” by the wives 
and children of the Irish bricklayers’ labourers, 
and of other Irish work-people then resident in 
London-- The numbers of Irish in the metro¬ 
polis at that time began to increase rapidly ; 
lor twenty y* ars ago, they revolted uumeiously 
to England to gather in the hu.nc.st, and those 
who had been employed in contiguous < ouuties 
during tin* autumn, made for London in the 
winter. “ I can’t say they were well off, sir,” 
said one m m to me, ‘‘ but they liked bread 
and henings, or bread and tea—better than 
potatoes 'without bread at home.” From 18.‘16 
to 18P>, I was informed, the Irish gradually 
superseded the Jews in the fruit traffic about 
the coaching-houses. One reason for this was, 
that they were tar more eloquent, begging 
pathetically, and with many benedictions 011 
their listeners. The Jews never hogged, I was 
told; “ they were merely traders.” Another 
reason was. that the Irish, men or lads, who 
had cntcrc d into the fruit trade in the coach- 
yards, would not only sell and beg, but were 
ready to “lend a hand” to any over-burthened 
eoacli-porter. This the Jews never did, and in 
that way the people of the yard came to en¬ 
courage the Irish to the prejudice of the 
Jews. At present, I understand that, with the 
exception of one or two in the city, no Jews 
vend oranges in the streets, and that the trade 
is almost entirely in the hands of the Irish. 

Another reason why the Irish could supersede 
and even undersell the Jews and regular cos¬ 
termongers was this, as I am informed on ex- 
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cclient authorityFather Mathew, a dozen 
years hack, made temperance societies popular 
m Ireland. Many of the itinerant Irish, espe¬ 
cially the younger classes, were “temperance 
men.” Thus the Irish could live as sparely as 
* the Jew, but they did not, liki him, squander 
any money for the evening’s amusement, a* the 
concert or the theatre. / • „ 

I inquired wliat might he the number of the 
Jews plying, so to speak, at the coaching 0 inns, 
and was assured that it was less numerous*than 
was generally imagined. One # man computed 
it at 300 individuals, all under 21; another at 
only 200; perhaps the ftican, or 25(7, might be 
about the mark. The nunilcr was naturally 
considered greater, I was told, because the same 
set of street traders were seen over and ovet 
again. The Jew's knew when the coaches were 
to arrive and when they started, and they would 
hurry ; after availing themselves of a departure, 
from one inn—the Belle f>au\ age, Ludgate-hill, 
for instance—to take advantage of an airival at 
another—•say the Saracen’s Head, Snow-hill. 
Thus they appeared everywhere •but were the 
same individuals. • 

I inquired to what calling the youthful Jews, 
thus driven from their partially monopolized 
street commerce, had devoted themselves, and 
was told that even when the orauge # and hawk¬ 
ing trade was at the best, tlie Jews rarely carried 
| it on after they were twenty-two or twenty-three, 
but that they then resorted to some more whole¬ 
sale calling, such as the pur^Jiase of nuts or 
foreign grapes, at public sales. At present, I 
am informed, they arc more thickly than ever 
engaged in these trades, as well as in Jwo new 
avocations, that have been established within 
these few years,—the sale of the Bahama pine¬ 
apples and of the Spanish and Portuguese 
onions. 

• About the Royal Exchange, Jew boys still 
haw'k pencils, etc., but the number engaged in 
this pursuit throughout London is not, as far as 
I can ascertain, above one-eighth—if an eighth— 
of wdiat it was even twelve years ago. • 

Of the Religion of the Street-Irimi. 

Having now given a brief sketch as to how the 
Irish people have come to form so large a 
proportion of the London street-sellers, 1 shall 
proceed, as I did with the English costermon¬ 
gers, to furnish the reader with a short account 
of their religious, moral, intellectual, and phy¬ 
sical condition, so that he may he able to con¬ 
trast the habits and circumstances of the one 
class with those of tlie other. First, of the reli¬ 
gion of the Irish street-folk. 

Almost all the street-lribh are R-oman Catho¬ 
lics. Of course I can but speak generally; but 
during my inquiry I met with only two who 
said they were Protestants, and when I came to 
converse with them, I found out that they were 
partly ignorant of, and partly indifferent to, any 
religion whatever. An Irish Protestant gentle¬ 
man said to me : “You may depend upon it, if 
ever you nfeet any of my poor countrymen w'ho 


will not talk to you alxnit religion, they either 
know or care nothing about it; for the religious 
spirit runs high # in lreHuid, and Protestants ami 
Catholics are easily led to converse about their 
fait In” - 

I found that some of tlie Irish Roman Catho¬ 
lics—hut they had been for many years resident 
in England, and that among the pooiest or. 
vagrtmt class of the English—had beeftne indif¬ 
ferent to their creeii, and did not attend their 
chapels, unless at tlfb great fasts or festivals, ami 
this they did only occasionally. . One old stall- 
keeper, who had been in Lotulon nearly thirty 
yeftis, said to me: “Ah! Clod know#, sir, I 
ought att cud mass every Sunday, but I 
haven't fo# a many years, barrin’ Christmas-duy 
and such times. But I ’ll tliry and go more 
rigi^Ur, plase Gotl*” This man seemed to le- 
sent, as a sort of indignity, my question iJ* lie 
ever attended any other place of worship. “ Av 
coorse not!” was the reply. 

One Irishman, also a fruit-seller, with awell- 
sloek«l barrow, and without the complaint of 
poverty common among his class, entered keenly 
into the subject of his religious faith when I 
introduced it. lie was born in Ireland, but had 
been in England since he was live or six. He 
w r as a good-looking, fresh - coloured man, of 
thirty or upwards, and could read anil write well. 
He spoke without bitterness, though zealously 
enough. “ Perhaps, sir, you are a gintleman 
connected ^pth the Protistant ejargy,” he asked, 

“ or a missionary 1 ” On my stating that I had 
no claim to either character, he resumed: “Will, 
sir, it don’t matthcr. All tlie worruld n^y know 
my riligion, and 1 wish all tlie worruld was of 
my riligion, and betther min in it than I am; I 
do, indeed. Pm a Roman Catholicism ;” [here 
he made tlie sign of the cross]; “ God be piaised 
for it! O yis, I know' all about Cardinal Wise¬ 
man. It’s tlie will of God, I feel sure, that lie’s* 
to be ’stablislied here, and it’s no use ribillin’ 
against that. I’ve nothing to say against Pro- 
tistints. I’ve heard it said, ‘It’s best to pray 
for them.’ The street-people %at call thini* 
selves Protistant* are no riligion at. iffl at all. I 
serruve Protistant gintlemcn and ladies too, and 
sometimes they talk to me kindly about religion. 
They’re good custhomers, and i have no doubt 
good jlboplc. I can’t say what their lot may be 
in another worruld for not being of the true 
faith. No, sir, I’ll give ifb •pinions—none.” 

This miyi gave mo a clear account of his 
belief that the Blessed Virgin (he crossedfjiim- 
self repeatfufly as he spoke) w'as the mother of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and was a mediator with 
our Lord, who was God of heaven and earth— 
of tlie duty of praying to the holy saints—of 
attending mass—(“ but Jhe priest,” he said, 

“ won’t exact too much *of a poor man, either 
about tliat or about fasting”)—of going to con¬ 
fession at Easter and Christmas times, at thg 
least—of receiving the body of Christ, “the rale 
prisince,” m the holy 6ftcrament—of keeping 
all God’s commandments—of purgatory being 
a purgation of sins—and of heaven and hell. 
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I found the majority of those I Bpoke with, ai 
least as earnest in their faith v ^ they were noi 
as well instructed in it %s my informant, who 
may be cited as an example of the better class 
of street-sellers. ^ 

Another Irishman,—who may he tajs&i as a 
type of the less informed, and who had been 
*. between two and three years in England, hav¬ 
ing. beenSli.sappointed in emigrating to America 
with his wife and two children,—gave me the 
following, account, but not “without considering 
and hesitating. Ho was a very melancholy 
looking man, tall and spare, and decently clad. 
He and? his family were living upon 8</. a day. 
which he earned by sweeping l crossing. He 
had been prevented by ill health fr<kn earning 
21., which he could have made, he told me, in 
harvest time, as a store against winter. IlaJiad 
been a street-seller, and so had his wife; and 
she would be so again as sooii as he could raise 
2s. to buy Iter a stock of apples. He said, 
touching his hat at each holy name,— 

“ Sure, yis, sir, I’m a Roman CartholL, and 
go to mass every Sunday. Jesus Christ? 0 yis,” 
(hesitating, but proceeding readily after a word 
of prompting), “ he is the Lord our Saviour, ant 
the Son of the Holy Virgin. The blessed saints ? 
Yis, sir, yis. The praste prays for them. I— 
I mane prays to them. O, yis. I pray to them 
mysilf ivery night for a blissin’, and to rise me 
out of my misery. No, sir, I can’t say I know 
what the mass is about. 1 don't know what J’m 
prayin’ for .thin, only that it’s right. A poor 
man, that can neither read nor write —I wish I 
could (jjjd I might do betther—can’t under¬ 
stand it; it's all in Latin. Iv’e heard about 
Cardinal "Wiseman. It’ll do us no good sir; 
it’ll only set people more against us. But it 
ain’t poor min’s fault.” 

As I was anxious to witness the religious zeal 
* that characterizes these people, I obtained per¬ 
mission to follow one of the priests as he made 
his rounds among his flock. Everywhere the 
people ran out to meet him. He had just re¬ 
turned to thcm l I found, and the news spread 
round, and l women crowded to their door-stt-ps, 
and came creeping up from the cellars through 
the trap-doors, merely to curtsey to him. One 
old crone, as he passed, cried, ‘‘ You’re a good 
father, Heaven comfort you,” and the boys play¬ 
ing about stood still to watch him. A lad, in a 
man’s tail coat and «. shirt-collar that nearly 
covered in his head—like the paper round a 
bo uqypt —was fortunate enough to be noticed, 
and his eyes sparkled, as lie touched his hair 
at each ward he spoke in answer. At a con¬ 
versation that took place between the priest and 
a woman who kept a dry fish-stall, the dame 
excused herself for not having been up to take 
tea “ with his rivirince’% mother lately, for thrade 
had been so hisy, and night was the fullest 
time.” Even as the priest walked along the 
street, hoys running at full speed would pull up 
to touch their hair, and the stall-women would 
rise from their baskets ; while all noise— even & 
quarrel—ceased until he had passed by. Still 


there was no look of fear in the people. He 
called them all by ttyeir names, and asked after 
their families, and once or twice the “father” 
was taken aside and held by the button while 
some point that required his advice was whis- • 
pered in his earp 

The religious fervour of the people whom I 
saw»ns intern*. At one house that I entered, 
the woman set me marvelling at the strength of 
her zeal, by showing me how she contrived to 
haver in her sittirtg-room a sanctuary to pray 
before every night and morning, and even in 
the day, “when she felt weary and lonesome.” 
The room was rudely ehough furnished, and the 
only decent table-was covered with a new piece 
of varnished cloth; still before a rude print of 
our Saviour there were placed two old plated 
candlesticks, pink, with the copper shining 
through; and here it was that she told her 
beads. Jn her bed-room, ton, was a coloured 
engraving of the “ Blessed Lady,” which she 
never passed without curtseying to. 

Of course I detail these matters as mere facts, 
without desiring to oiler any opinion here, either 
as to the benefit or otherwise of the creed in 
question. As I had shown how the English 
costermonger neither had nor knew any religion 
whatever, it became my duty to give the reader 
a view of the religion of the Irish street-sellers. 
Jn order to he able to do so as truthfully as 
possible, I placed.myself in communication with 
those parties who were in a position to give me 
the best information on the subject. The result 
is given abote, in all the simplicity and impar¬ 
tiality of history. 

Of Titr. Education, Literature, Amuse¬ 
ments, and Politics of the Strlet- 

IRISII. 

These several heads have often required from 
me lengthened notices, hut as regards the class 
I am now describing they may he dismissed 
briefly enough. The majority of the street-Irish 
whom I saw were unable to read, but I found 
those who'had no knowledge of reading—(anfi 
the same remark applies to the English street- 
sellers^asuwell)—regret their inability, and say, 
“I wish I could read, sir; I’d be better off 
now.” On the other hand, those who had a 
knowledge of reading and writing, said fre¬ 
quently enough, “ Why, yes, sir, I can read 
and write, but it’s been no good to me,” as if 
they had been disappointed in their expectations 
as to the benefits attendant upon scholarsliip. 

I am inclined to think, however, that a greater 
anxiety exists among the poor generally, to 
have some schooling provided for their children, 
than was the case a few years back. One 
Irishman attributed this to the increased number 
of Roman Catholic schools, “ for the more 
schools there aTe,” he said, “the more people 
think about schooling their children.” 

The literature, or reading, of she street-Irish 
is, I believe, confined to Roman Catholic books, 
such as the “ Lives of the Saints,” published in 
a cheap form; one, and only one, I iound with 
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the “ Nation” newspaper. The very poor have 
no leisure to read. During three days%pent in 
visiting the slop-workers at the East end of 
the town, not so much as the fragment of a 
leaf of a book was seen. 

The amusements of the stretl^ Irish are not 
those of the English costermongers—though 
there are exceptions, of course, o the re#iuk. 
The Irish fathers and mothers do not allow their 
daughters, even when they possess the means, to 
resort to the “ penny gaffs ” dr the “twoptfny 
hops,” unaccompanied by them, Some of the 
men frequent the beer-shops, and are inveterate 
drinkers and smokers too* I did not h^ar of any 
amusements popular among, o* much resorted 
to, by the Irishmen, except dancing parties at I 
one another’s houses, where they jig and reel*] 
furiously. They frequent raffles also, but the 
article is often never thrown for, and the evening 
is spent in dancing. 

I may here observe—in reference to the 
statement that Irish parents will not expose 
their daughters to the risk of what they con¬ 
sider corrupt influences— that dhen a young 
Irishwoman dors flreak through the pale ot 
chastity, she oftffn becomes, as I was assured, 
one of the most violent and depraved of, perhaps, 
the most depraved class. 

Of politics, 1 think, the street-Irish under¬ 
stand nothing, and my own observations in this 
respect were confirmed by a yemark made to 
me by an Irish gentleman : “ Their politics are 
either a dead letter, or the politics of their 
priests.” 

The Homes or the Street-Irish. 

In almost all of the poorer districts of London 
are to be found “nests of Irish ”—as they are 
called—or courts inhabited solely by the Irish 
costermongers. These people form separate 
•colonies, rarely visiting or mingling with the 
English costers. It is curious, on walking 
through one of these settlements, to notice 
the manner in which the Irish deal among 
themselves—street-seller buying of^trtet-sellcr. 
Even in some of the smallest courts there may 
be seen stalls of vegetables, dried heyings, or 
salt cod, thriving, on the associative principle, 
by mutual support. 

The parts of London that are the most thickly 
populated with Irish lie about Brook-street, Rat¬ 
cliff-cross, down both sides of the Commercial- 
road, and in Rosemary-lane, though nearly all 
the “ coster-districts” cited at p. 47, have their 
Irish settlements—Cromer-street, Saffron-hill 
and King-street, Drury-lane, for instance, being 
thickly peopled with the Irish; but the places 
I have mentioned above are peculiarly distin¬ 
guished, by being almost entirely peopled by 
visitors from the sister isle. 

The same system of immigration is pursued 
in London as in America. As soon as the first 
settler is thriving in his newly chosen country, 
a certain portion of his or her earnings are 
carefully Joarded up, until they are sufficient 
to pay for the removal of another member of 


the family to England; then one of the friends 
left “ at home” is sent for; and thus by degrees 
the entire family i* go^ over, and once more 
united. 

Perhaps there is no quarter of London where 
the Iftbits and habitations of the Irish can bo 
better s^n and studied than in Rosemary-lane, 
and the little courts and alleys that spring from 
it on ^ch side. Some of these courts have other «| 
courts branching off ^ftmthem, so that the loca¬ 
lity is a perfect labyrinth of “ blind alleysand 
when once in the heart of the maze it iff difficult 
to find the path that leads"to the main-road. 
As^ou walk down “ the lane,” and peep through 
the narrow openings between the houses, the 
place sefin| like a huge peep-show, with dark 
holes of gateways to look through, while the 
cour^ witliin appears bright with the daylight; 
and down it are ^den rough-headed urchins 
running with thei*' feet bare through the pud¬ 
dles, and bonnetless girls, huddled in shawls, 
lolling against the door-posts. Sometimes 
you sqp a long narrow alley, with the houses 
so close together that opposite neighbours^ are 
alkiug from their windows; while the ropes, 
stretched zig-zag from wall to wall, afiord 
ust room enough to dry a blanket or a couple 
of shirts, that swell out dropsically in the 
wind. 

I visited one of the paved yards round which 
the Irish live, and found that it had been turned 
into a complete drying-grotlnd, with shirts, 
gowns, and*jpctticoats of every*description and 
colour. The buildings at the end Vere com¬ 
pletely Ridden by “ the tilings,” and the air felt 
damp and chilly, and smelt of soap-sutiK The 
gutter was filled with dirty gray water emptied 
from the wash-tubs, and on the top were the 
thick bubbles floating about under the breath of 
the boys “playing at boats ” with them. 

It is the custom with the inhabitants of these 
courts and alleys to assemble at the entrance 
with their baskets, and chat and smoke away the 
morning. Every court entrance lias its little 
group of girls and women, filing listlessly 
against the sides, with theii heads^uucovered, 
and their luxuriant hair fuzzy as oakum. It is 
eculiar with the Irish women that—after having 
een accustomed to their hoods—they seldom 
wear bonnets, unless on a long journey. Nearly 
all of them, too, have a thick plaid shawl, which 
they keep on all the dqy through, with their 
hands covered under it. At the mouth of the 
only thordUghfare deserving of the name of 
street—for a cart c<Juld just go through it-^-were 
congregated about thirty men and women, who 
rented rooms in the houses on each side of the 
road. Six women, with baskets of dried her¬ 
rings, were crouching in a line on the kerb¬ 
stone with the fish before them; their legs wore 
drawn up so closely to their bodies that the shawl 
covered the entire figure, and they looked very 
like the podgy “ tombolers” sold by the Italia* 
boys. As all their wares were alike, it was puz¬ 
zling work to imagine how, without the strongest 
opposition, they could each obtain a living. The 
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men were dressed in long-tail coats, with one or 
two brass buttons. Ontf old dame, with a face 
wrinkled like a dried plum, had her cloak placed 
over her head like a &opd; itnd the grisly hair 
hung down in matted hanks about her face, her 
black eves shining between the locks like those 
of a Skye terrier; bbside her was anchor old 
woman smoking a pipe so-short that?her nose 
reached over the bowl. 

Aftef looking at the low foreheads atyl long 
bulging upper lips of sdme of the group, it was 
pleasant to gaze upon the pretty laces the 
one or'two girls that lolled against the wall. 
Their black ®hajr* smoothed with grease, and 
shindig almost as if “japanned,” and their barge 
gray eve$ with the thick dark fringe of lash, 
seemed out of place among the jjarfi features 
of their companions. It was only by looking at 
the sin»rt petticoats and large feet you could 
assure yourself that they belonged to the same 
class. 

In all the houses that I entered were traces of 
household care and neatness that I had little 
expected to have seen. The cupboard fastened 
in the corner of the room, and stocked with mugs 
and cups, the mantelpiece with its images, and 
the walla covered with Khowy-coloured prints of 
saints and martyrs, gave an air of comfort that 
strangely disagreed with the reports of the cabins 
in “ ouId Ireland.” As the doors to the houses 
were nearly all of them kept open, I could, even 
whilst walking along, gain some notion of the 
furniture of the‘homes. In one house that I 
visited there was a family of five persons, living 
on the ground floor and occupying two rooms. 
The boards were strewn with red sandj and the 
front apartment had three beds iri it, with the 
printed curtains drawn closely round. In a 
dark room, at the hack, lived the family' itself. 
It was fitted up as a parlour, and crowded to 
excess with chairs and tables, the very staircase 
having pictures fastened against the wooden 
partition. The fire, although it was midday, 
and a warm autumn morning, served as much 
for light as for heat, and round it crouched the 
mother, children, and visitors, bending over the 
flame as in the severest winter time. In a 
room above this were a man and woman lately 
arrived in England. The woman sat huddled 
up in a comer smoking, with the husband 
standing over her in, what appeared athirst, a 
menacing attitude; I was informed, however, 
that they were only planning for the future. 
This room was perfectly empty of furniture, and 
the once white-washed walls were bhek, except¬ 
ing the little square patches which showed 
where the pictures of the former tenants had 
hung. In another room, I found a home so 
small and full of furniture, that it was almost a 
curiosity for domestic management The bed, 
with its chintz curtajns looped up, filled one 
end of the apartment, but the mattress of it 
served as a long bench for the visitors to sit on. 
/The table was so large that it divided the room 
In two, and if there wm one picture there must 
bare been thirty—all of “ holy men,” with yellow 


glories round their heads. The window-ledge 
was diessed out with crockery, and in a tumbler 
were placed the bpads. The old dame herself 
was as curious as her room. Her shawl was 
fastened over her large frilled cap. She had a 
little “ button” of a nose, with the nostrils enter¬ 
ing her face JT-ke bullet holes. She wore over 
hqr gown ary old pilot coat, well-stained with 
fish^plime, axwl her petticoats being short, she 
haff very mucli the appearance of a Dutch fisli- 
eripan or stage smuggler. 

•Jler story was affecting — made more so, 
perhaps, by the eiftotional manner in which she 
related it. Nine years ago “the father” of 
the district—“the Blfssed Lady guard Turn!”— 
had found Tieis late at night, rolling in the 
gutter, and the boys pelting her with orange- 
peel and mud. She was drunk—“ the Lorrud 
pass by her”—and when she came to, she 
found herself in the chapel, lying before the 
sanctuary, “ under the shadow of the holy cross.” 
Watching over her - was the “good father,” 
trying to bring back her consciousness. Jle 
spoke to her of her wickedness, and®before she 
left she tookHhe pledge of temperance. From 
that time she prospered, and the l.v. (>rf. the 
“father” gave her “had God's blissin’ in it,” 
for she became the bust dressed woman in the 
court, and in less than three years lud 15/. in 
the savings’ hank, “the father—Heaven chnish 
him”—keeping her book for her, as he did for 
other poor people. She also joined “ the Asso¬ 
ciation of the Blissed Lady,” (and bought her¬ 
self the dress of the order “ a beautiful grane 
vilvit, winch slie had now, and which same 
cost her 30s.”), and then she was secure against 
want in old age and sickness. But after nine 
years prudence and comfort, a brother of hers 
returned home from the army, with a pension of 
Is. a day. He was wild, and persuaded her to 
break her pledge, and in a short time he got all 
her savings from her and spent every penny. She 
eould’nt shake him ofl^ ** for he was the only 
kiu she had on airth,” and “ she must love her 
own flish and hones.” Then began her misery. 
“ It placed God to visit her ould limbs with 
aches and throubles, and her hips swole with 
the cowld,” so that she was at last forced into 
a hospital, and all that was left of her store was 
“ aten up by sufferin’s.” This, she assured 
me, all came about by the “good father's” 
leaving that parish for another one, but now he 
had returned to them again, and, with his help 
and God’s blessing, she would yet prosper once 
more. 

Whilst I was in the room, the father entered, 
and “old Norah,” half-divided between joy 
at seeing him and shame at “ being * again a 
beggar,” laughed and wept at the same time. 
She stood wiping her eyes with the shawl, and 
groaning out blessings ou “ his rivirince’s hid,” 
begging of him not “ to scould her for she was 
a wake woman.” The renegade brother was 
had in to receive a lecture from “his rivirince.” 
A more sottish idiotic face it would he difficult 
to imagine. He stood with his hands hanging 
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down like the paws of a dog begging, and his 
two small eyes stared In the face of the priest, as 
he cehsured him, without the least expression 
even of consciousness. Ola Jsforah stood by, 
groaning like a bagpipe, and writhing while the 
father spoke to her “ own brother,” as though 
every reproach were meant fbr hett 

The one thing that struck me during my vigit 
to this neighbourhood, was the apparent listfc?§s- 
ness and lazy appearance of the people. The 
boys at play were the only beings who seen^sd 
to have any life in their actions. The wom&n 
in their plaid shawls strolled along the pave¬ 
ments, stopping each friend lor a chat, or 
joining sdme circle, and learning againsf the wall 
as though utterly deficient in energy. The men 
smoked, with their hands in their pockets, lis¬ 
tening to the old crones talking, and only now 
and then grunting out a Teply when a question 
was directly put. to them. And yet it is curious 
that these people, who here seemed as inactive 
as negroes, will perform*the severest bodily 
labour, undertaking tasks that the English are 
almost unfitted for. 

To complete this account, I Su&join a brief 
description of the lodging-houses resorted to 
by the Irish immigrants on their arrival in 
this country. 

Irish Lodging-housEB for Immigrants. 
Often an Irish immigrant, whose object is to 
settle in London, arrives by thf Cork steamer 
without knowing a single friend to whom he 
can apply for house-room or as^stance of any 
kind. Sometimes a whole lamily is landed late 
at night, worn out by sickness and the terrible 
fatigues of a three days’ deck passage, almost 
paralysed by exhaustion, and scarcely able to 
speak English enough to inquire for shelter till 
morning. 

If the immigrants, however, are bound for 
America, their lot is very different. Then they 
are consigned to some agent in London/' who 
is always on the wharf at the time the steamer 
arrives, and takes the strangers to the homes 
he has prepared for them until thedNcfr York 
packet starts. During the two or three days' 
necessary stay in London, they arc provided for 
at the agent’s expense, and no trouble is ex¬ 
perienced by the travellers. A large provision- 
merchant in the city told me that he often, 
during the season, had as many as 500 Irish 
consigned to him by one vessel, so that to 
lead them to their lodgings was like walking at 
the head ot a regiment of recruits. 

The necessities of the immigrants in London 
have caused several of their countrymen to open 
lodging-houses m the courts about Rosemary- 
lane ;' these men attend the coming in of the 
Cork steamer, and seek for customers among the 
poorest of the poor, after the maimer of touters 
to a sea-tide hotel. 

The immigrants’-houses are of two kinds— 
dean and dirty. The better class of Irish 
lodging-houses almost startle one by the com- 
• fort and cleanliness of -the rooms; for after the 


descriptions you hear of the state in which the 
deck passengers are landed from the Irish boats, 
their do'thas stained with the manure of the 
pigs, and drenched frith «the spray, you some¬ 
how expect to find all the accommodations 
disgusting and unwhol^ome. But one in 
particular, that I visited, had the floor clean, 
and sprinkled with red sand, while the win¬ 
dows were sound, bright, and transparent 
The labs of the larg^ fire-place werw pilqd 
up with bright tin f)ots, and the chimney 
piect was white aftd red with the, china 
images ranged upon it tn o^e comer of 
the principal apartment there* stood two or 
three boxes still corded up, and with hufdles 
strung to-the sides, and against the wall was 
hung a buifth of blue cloaks, such as the 
•Irishwomen wear. The proprietor of the house, 
who vtfis dressed in $ gray tail-coat and knee- 
breeches, that had somewhat the effect of a foot¬ 
man’s livery, 1 del' ne that he had received 
seven lodgers the day before, but six were men, 
and they were all out seeking for work. In 
front of*he fire sat a woman, bending over it so 
close that the bright cotton gown she ^ad on 
smelt of scorching. Her feet were bare, and 
she held the soles of ffiem near to the bars, 
curling her toes about with the heat. She was 
a short, thick-set woman, with a pair of won¬ 
derfully muscular arms crossed over her bosom, 
and her loose rusty hair streaming over her 
neck. It was in vain that 1 spoke to her 
about her joyney, for she wouldn’t ansver me, 
but kept her round, open eyes fixed op my face 
with a wild, nervous look, following me about 
with them everywhere. 

Across the room hung a line, with the newly- 
washed and well-patched clothes of the immi¬ 
grants hanging to it, and on a side-table were 
the six yellow basins that had been med for 
the men’s breakfasts. During my visit, the 
neighbours, having observed a strange gentle¬ 
man enter, came pouring in, each proferring 
some fresh bit of news about their newly- 
arrived countrymen. 1 was nearly stunned by 
half-a-dozen voices speaking together, and tell¬ 
ing me how the poor people had beenlbur days 
“ at say,” so that they were glad to get near the 
pigs for “ warrumth,” and instructing me as to 
the best manner of laying out the sum of 
money (flat it was supposed I was about to 
shower down upon the immigrants. 

In one of the worst classwf^odging-houses I 
found ten human beings living together in a 
small room. # The apartment was entirdy de¬ 
void of all furniture, Excepting an old n attrass 
rolled up a^iinst the wall, and a dirty ^ iece of 
cloth hung across one corner, to screen the 
women whilst dressing. An old man, the father 
of five out of the ten, was seated on a tea-chest, 
mending shoes, and the othfer men were looking* 
on with their hands in their pockets. Two 
girls and a woman were huddled together on 
the floor in front of the fire, talking in Irish.** 
All these people seemed to bi* utterly devoid 
of energy, and the men moved about so lazily 
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that I couldn’t help asking some of them if 
they had tried to obtain work. Every one 
turned to a good-zonking. young fellow lolling 
against the wall, as if they expected him to 
answer for them. “ Ah, sure, and that they 
have,” was the re£ly; “it's the dqpks they 
have tried, worrus luck.” - The others appeared 
struck with the truthfulness of the answer, 
for tlyy all shook their heads, and saicje “ Sure 
f «m’ that’s thruth, anyhow.” Here my Irish 
guide ventured an observation, by remaking 
solemnly, “ It's no use tilling a lieto which 
the whole foom' assented, by exclaiming alto¬ 
gether, “ Thrue for you, Norah.” The chosen 
spokesman then told me, “ They paid half-a- 
crown a week for the room, aild th&tv.asasmuch 
as they could earrun, and it was starruve they 
should if the neighbours didn’t hilp them a 
( bit.” I asked them iri^hey were better off 
over here than when in Iceland, but could get 
no direct answer, for my question only gave 
rise to a political discussion. “ There ’s plenty 
of food over here,” said the spokesman, ad¬ 
dressing his companions as much aSs myself, 
“ plenty of ’taties—plenty of mate—plenty of 
porruk.” “But whe&e the use,” observed my 
guide, “if there’s no money to buy ’em 
wid ?” to which the audience muttered, “ Thrue 
for you again, Norahand so it went on, each 
one pleading poverty in the most eloquent 
style. 

After I had left, the young fellow who had 
acted as spokesman followed me »i-nto the street, 
and taking me into a corner, told me that he 
was a “ sailor by thrade, but had lost his ‘rigis- 
thraAion-ticket,’ or he’d have got a berruth long 
since, and that it was all for 3s. 6d. he wasn’t 
at say.” 

Concerning the number of Irish immigrants, 
I have obtained the following information : 

The great influx of the Irish into London 
was in the year of the famine, 1847-8. This 
cannot he better shown than by citing the re¬ 
turns of the number of persons admitted into 
the Asylum for the Houseless Poor, in Play¬ 
house* yard, 'Cripplegate. These returns 1 ob¬ 
tained /or fourteen years, and the average num¬ 
ber of admissions of the applicants from all 
parts during that time was 8,794 yearly. Of 
these, the Irish averaged 2,455 yearly, or con¬ 
siderably more than a fourth of the whole 
number received. The total number of ap¬ 
plicants thus sheltered in the fourteen years was 
130,625, of which the Irish numbered 34,378. 
Tiie smallest number qf Irish (men, women, 
and children) admitted, was in 18.34-5, about 
300 ; hi 1846-7, it was as many as 7,576“, while 
in 1847-8, it was 10,756 , and in 1848-9, 5,068. 

But it was into Liverpool that the tide of im¬ 
migration flowed the strongest, in the calamitous 
year of the famine. “Between the 13th Jan, 
and the 13th Dec., both inclusive,” writes Mr. 
Rnshton, the Liverpool magistrate, to Sir G. 
Grey, on the 21st April last, “296,231 persons 
landed in this port (Liverpool) from Ireland 
Of this vast number, about 130,000 emigrated^ 


the United States; some 50,000 were passen¬ 
gers or business; and the remainder (161,231), 
mere paupers, half-naked and starving, landed, 
for the most part, duringthe winter, and became, 
immediately on landing, applicants for parochial 
relief. You Already know the immediate results 
of this acci/nulation of misery in the crowded 
tbwn of Liverpool; of the cost of relief at once 
rt'iftlered necessary to prevent the thousands of 
hungry and naked Irish perishing in our streets; 
a*id also of thf cost of the pestilence which 
generally follows, in the train of famine and 

misery such as we then had to encounter. 

Hundreds of patients perished, notwithstanding 
all efforts made to save them; and ten Roman 
Catholic and one Protestant clergyman, many 
parochial officers, and many medical men, who 
devoted themselves to the task of alleviating the 
sufferings of the wretched, died in the discharge 
of these high duties.” 

Great numbers o£. these people were, at the 
same time, also conveyed from Ireland to Wales, 
especially to Newport. They were brought over 
by coal-vessels as a return cargo—a living ballast 
— 2s. 6d. being the highest fare, and were huddled 
together like pigs. The manager of the Newport 
tramp-house has stated concerning these people, 
“They don’t live long, diseased as they arc. 
They are ve.'y remarkable; they will eat salt 
by baso.is-full, and drink a great quantity of 
water after. I have frequently known those 
who could not have been hungry eat cabbage- 
leaves and other refuse from the ash-heap.” 

It is necessary that I should thus briefly 
allude to this matter, as there is no doubt that 
some of these people, making their way to 
London, soon became street-sellers there, and 
many of them took to the business subse¬ 
quently, when there was no employment in 
harvesting, hop-picking, &c. Of the poor 
wretches landed at Liverpool, many (Mr. 
Rushton states) became beggars, and many 
thieves. Many, *here is no doubt, tramped 
their way to London, sleeping at the “casual 
wards ” of the Unions on their way; but I believe 
that of tfce who had become habituated to the 
practice of beggary or theft, few or none would 
follow the occupation of street-selling, as even 
the half-passive industry of such a calling 
would be irksome to the apathetic and dis¬ 
honest. 

Of the immigration, direct by the vessels 
trading from Ireland to London, there are no 
returns such has have been collected by Mr. 
Rushton for Liverpool, but the influx is com¬ 
paratively small, on account of the greater 
length and cost of the voyage. During 
the last year I am informed that 15,000 or 
16,000 passengers were brought from Ireland 
to London direct, and, in addition to these, 500 
more were brought over from Cork in connec¬ 
tion with the arrangements for emigration to the 
United States, and consigned to the emigration 
agent here. Of the 15,500 (taking the mean 
between the two numbers above given) 1,000 
emigrated to the Uuited States. It appears, 
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on the authority of Mr. Rushton, that even in 
the great year of the immigration, more tljan one- 
sixth of the passengers froqj Ireland toT)ublin 
came on business. It may, then, be reasonable 
to calculate that during last year one-fourth at 
least of the passengers to London had the same 
object in view, leaving about 1^000 persons 
who have either emigrated to British North 
America, Australia, &c., or have resorted *to 
some mode of subsistence in the metropolis or 
the adjacent parts. Besides these there are tjie 
numbers who make their wajf up to London, 
tramping it from the several provincial ports— 
namely, Liverpool, Bristol, Newport, apd Glas¬ 
gow. Of*these I have no Aeans of forming any 
estimate, or of the proportion who adopt street¬ 
selling on their arrival here—all that can be said 
is, that the influx of Irish into the street-trade 
every year must be very considerable. I believe, 
however, that only those who “ have friends in 
the line/’ resort to street-selling on their arrival 
in London, though all maf make it a resource 
when other endeavours fail. The great immi¬ 
gration inttf London is from Cork, the average 
cost of a deck passage being 5s. *The immi¬ 
grants direct to London from Cork arc rarely 
of the poorest cla*. 

Of tiie Diet, Drink, and Expense of 

Living of the Stkeet-Iiush. 

• 

The diet of the Irish men, women, and children, 
who obtain a livelihood (or what so designated) 
by street-sale in London, has, I am told, on good 
authority, experienced a change.# In the lodg¬ 
ing-houses that they resorted to, their breakfast, 
two or three years ago, was a dish of potatoes— 
two, three, or four lbs., or more, in weight**~for a 
family. Now half an ounce of coffee (half chi¬ 
cory) costs id., and that, with the half or quarter 
of a loaf, according to the number in family, is 
almost always their breakfast at the present time. 
When their constant diet was potatoes, there 
were frequent squabbles at the lodging-houses 
—to which many of the poor Irish on their 
first arrival resort—as to whether the potato- 
pot or the tea-kettle should have tie *prefer- 
ence on the fire. A man of superior intelli¬ 
gence, who had been driven to sleep ^id eat 
occasionally in lodging-houses, told me of some 
dialogues he ha<> heard on these occasions:— 
“ It’s about three years ago,” he said, “ since I 


young __ ___ 

a nice ’cute fellow — ‘sure, thin, ma’am, I 
should be afther offering you a taste.’ I heard 
that myself sir. You may have noticed, that 
when an Irishman doesn’t get out of temper, he 
never loses his politeness, or rather his blarney.” 

The dinner, or second meal of the day— 
assuming that there has been a breakfast— 
ordinarily consists of cheap fish and potatoes. 
Of the diet of the poor street-Irish I had 
an account from a little Irishman, then keep¬ 
ing an oyster-stall, though he generally sold 
• fruit In ^J1 such details I hav* found the 


Irish far more communicative than the English. 
Many a poor untaught Englishman will shrink 
from speaking of tys spare diet, and his trouble 
to procure that; a resolve, too, much more 
noticeable among the men than the’ women. 
My Irjfh informant told i»e he usually had his 
breakfa£.at a lodging-house—he preferred a 
lodging-house, he said, on account of the 
warmth and the society. Here he boiled half 
an ouribe of coffee, costing a \d. Ilf pu»- 
chased of his landlady*the fourth of a quartern 
loaf ^[1 or l£d.) f Tor she generally, cut a 
quartern loaf into four for* hen. single men 
lodgers, such as himself, cleariflg sometimes a 
farthftag or two thereby. For dinner, *my 
informant#boiled at the lodging-house two or 
three lbs. of jJbtatoes, costing usually Id. or l^d., 
and fried three, or four herrings, or as many 
as cost a penny, ilf sometimes mashed his 
potatoes, and spread dver them the herrings, tli? 
fatty portion of wl'Ji flavoured the potatoes, 
which were further flavoured by the roes of the 
herrings being crushed into them. He drank 
water to*this meal, and the cost of the whale 
was 2d. or 2 \d. A neighbouring stall-keeper 
attended to this man’s stock in his absence at 
dinner, and my informant did the same for 
him in his turn. For “tea” he expended Id. 
on coffee, or \\d. on tea, being a “cup” of 
tea, or “ half-pint of coffee,” at a coffee-shop. 
Sometimes he had a halfpenny-worth of butter, 
and with his tea he ate the brt^d he had saved 
from his breakfast, and which he. had carried in 
his pocket. He had no butter to his breakfast, 
he said, for he could not buy less than a penny¬ 
worth about where he lodged, and this was too 
dear for one meal. On a Sunday morning how¬ 
ever he generally had butter, sometimes joining 
with a fellow-lodger for a pennyworth ; for his 
Sunday dinner he diad a piece of meat, which" 
cost him 2d. on the Saturday night Supper 
he dispensed with, but if he felt much tired 
he had a half-pint of beer, which was three 
farthings “in his own jug,” before he went to 
bed, about nine or ten, as he did little or 
nothing late at night, except tin Saturday. 
He thus spent 4$d. a day for food, antf reckon¬ 
ing 2|d. extra for somewhat better fare on a 
Sunday, his board was 2s. lOd. a week. His 
earnings he computed at 5s., and thus he hod 
2s. 2d. Weekly for other expenses. Of these 
there was Is. for lodging ; 2d. or 3d. for 
washing (hut this not evety iiveek); \d. for a 
Sunday morning’s shave; Id. “for his reli¬ 
gion” (as h*e worded it); and 6d. for “^idt; 
and ends,” such as tliread to mend his clothes, 
a piece of Tenther to patch his shoes,•worsted 
to dam his stockings, &c. He was subject to 
rheumatism, or “ he might have saved a trifle 
of money.” Judging by his methodical habits, 
it was probable he had ‘done so. He had- 
nothing of the eloquence of his countrymen, 
and seemed indeed of rather a morose turn. 

A family boarding together live even cheaper^ 
than this man, for more potatoes and less fish 
fall to the share of the children. A meal too is 
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not unfrequently saved in this manner 
If &. man, his wife, and two children, all go 
put in the streets seHing/tfley breakfast before 
starting, and perhaps agree to re -assemble at 
four o’clock. Then the wife prepares the dinner 
of fish and potatoes, and so tea is dispeiwfed with. 
In that case the husband’s and wfie’s hoard 
would be 4 d. or 4 \d. a day each, the children’s 
3d. onB^d. each, and giving 1 \d. extra to each 
tor Sunday, the weekly cost is 10*. Sup¬ 
posing the husband and«rife^cleared 5s. a,week 
each, and the children each Us., their earnings 
would be 16*. , The balance is tlie surplus left 
to my rent, washing, firing, and clothing. ♦* 

From what I can ascertain, the Irish street- 
seller can always live at about (haft - the cost 
of the English costermonger; the Englishman 
must have butter for his bread, and meat at no 
Jong intervals, for he “Abates fish more than 
once a week.” It is \rj this spareness of 
living, as well as by frequently importunate 
and mendacious hugging, that the street-Irish 
manage to save money. , 

'The diet I have spoken of is generally, but 
not universally, that of the poor street-Irish; 
those who live differently, do not, as a rule, 
incur greater expense. 

It is difficult to ascertain in what proportion 
the Irish street-sellers consume strong drink, 
when compared with the consumption of the 
English costers; as a poor Irishman, if ques¬ 
tioned on that'or any subject, will far more 
frequently shaf>e his reply to wha<*lie thinks will 
please his querist and induce a trifle for himself, 
than answer according to the truth. The land¬ 
lord fff a large public-house, after inquiring of 
his assistants, that his opinions might he checked , 
by theirs, told me that in one respect there was ' 
a marked difference betweep the beer-drinking I 
ol* the two people. He considered that in the | 
poor streets near his house there were residing 
quite as many Irish street-sellers and labourers 
as English, but the instances in which the Irish 
conveyed beer to their own rooms, as a portion 
of their meals, was not as 1 in 20 compared 
with the English: “ I have read your work, 
sir,” he said, “ and I know that yoii are quite 
right in saying that the costermongers go for a 
good Sunday dinner. I don’t know what my 
customers are except by their appearas ce, but I 
do know that many are costermongers, and by the 
best of all proofs, for I have bought fish, fruit, 
and vegetables or them. Well, now, we’ll take 
a fine Sunday in spring or summer, when times J 
ar^'pretty good with them; and, perhaps, in llie 
ten minutes after my doors are opened at one on 
the Sunday, there are'100 customers for their 
dinner-beer. Nearly three-quarters of these are 
working men and their wives, working either in 
the streets, or at their indoor trades, such as 
tailoring. But among tire number, I’m satis¬ 
fied, there are not more than two Irishmen. 

• There may be three or four Irishwomen, but one 
of my barmen tells me he knows that two of 
them—very well-behaved and good-looking 
women—are married to Englishmen. In my 


opinion the proportion, as to Sunday, dinner- 
beer, between English and Irish, may he two 
or three in 70.” ” 

An Irish gentleman and his wife, who are 
both well acquainted with the habits and con¬ 
dition of thep people in their own country, in¬ 
formed m ef that among the classes who, 
tnqugh earning only scant incomes, could 
not well be called “ impoverished,” * the* use 
of beer, or even of small ale — known, now 
o£ recently—as " Thunder’s thruppeny,” was 
vety unfrequent: Even in many “ independ¬ 
ent” families, only water is drunk at din¬ 
ner, with punch te- follow. This Shows the 
accuracy of the information I derived from 

Mr.-(the innkeeper), for persons unused to 

the drinking of malt liquor in their own coun¬ 
try are not likely to resort to it afterwards, 
when their means are limited. I was further 
informed, that reckoning the teetotallers among 
the English street-sellers at 300, there are 000 
among the Irish,—teetotallers too, who, having 
taken the pledge, under the sanction of their 
priests, antk'lookmg upon it as a religious ob¬ 
ligation, keep it rigidly. • 

The Irish street-sellers wl\o frequent the gin- 
palaces or public-houses, drink a pot of beer, in 
a company of three or four, but far more fre¬ 
quently, a quartern of gin (very seldom whisky) 
oftener than do the English. Indeed, from all 
I could ascertain, the Irish street-sellers, whe¬ 
ther from inferior earnings, their early training, 
or the restraints of their priests, drink less beer, 
by one-fourth* than their English brethren, hut 
a larger proportion of gin. ” And you must bear 
this in mind, sir,” I was told by an innkeeper, 

“ I had rather have twenty poor Englishmen 
drunk in my tap-room than a couple of poor 
Irishmen. They’ II quarrel with anybody— 
the Irish will—and sometimes clear the room 
by swearing they’ll ‘ use their knives, by Jasus;’ 
and if there’s a scuffle they’ll kick like devils, 
and scratch, and bite, like women or cats, in¬ 
stead of using their fists. I wish all the drunk¬ 
ards m>re teetotallers, if it were only to be rid 
of them.”* 

Whiskey, I was told, would he drunk by the 
Irish, Vn preference to gin, were it not that gin 
was about half the price. Cjjie old Irish fruit- 
selltr—who admitted that he was fond of a 
glass of gin—told me that he had not tasted 
whiskey for fourteen years, “ becase of the 
price.” The Irish, moreover, as I have shown, 
live on stronger and coarser food than the 
English, buying all the rough (had) fish, for, to 
use the words of one of my informants, they 
look to quantity more than quality; this may 
account for their preferring a stronger and fiercer 
stimulant by way of drink. 

Of the Resources of the Street-Irish 

AS REGARDS “ STOCK-MONEY,” SICKNESS, 

Burials, &c. 

It is not easy to, ascertain from the poor Irish 
themselves how they raise their stock-mon^y,, 
for their command of money is ‘a subject on 
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which they are not communicative, or, if com- 
municative, not truthful. A My opinion is,” 
said an Irish gentleman to me, “ that some of 
these poor fellows would declare to God that 
they hadn’t the value of a halfpenny, even if 
you heard the silver chink in thoir pockets.” 
It is certain that they never, or icry rare!?, 
borrow • of the usurers like their EngTi»!i 
brethren. 

The more usual custom is, thgt if a poor Iriaj'. 
street-seller be in want of 5s., it i8 lent to h§n 
by the more prosperous people of his court— 
bricklayer’ labourers, or o£her working-men— 
who club Is. a piece. This is always repaid. 
An Irish bricklayer, when in full work, will 
trust a needy countryman with some .article to 
pledge, on the understanding that it is to be 
redeemed and returned when the borrower is 
able. Sometimes, if a poor Irishwoman need Is. 
to buy oranges?, four others-s-only less poor than 
herself, because not utterly penniless — will 
readily advance 3 d. each. Money is also ad¬ 
vanced to flic deserving Irish through the 
agency of the Romai^ Catholic priests, who are 
the medium through whom charitable persons 
of their own faith exercise good offices. Money, 
too, there is no doubt, is often advanced out of 
the priest’s own pocket. 

On all the kinds of loans with which *he poor 
Irish are aided by their countrymen no interest 
is ever charged. 44 I don’t lilie the Irish,” 
said an English costermonger to me; but they 
do stick to one another far more thau we do.” 

The Irish costers hire barrows and shallows 
like the English, but, if they 4 * get on” at 
all, they will possess themselves of theiv own 
vehicles much sooner than an English coster¬ 
monger. A quick-witted Irishman will begin 
to ponder on his paying Is. 6d. a week for 
the hire of a barrow worth 20s., and he will 
saVe and hoard until a pound is at his com¬ 
mand to purchase one for himself; while an 
obtuse English coster (who will yet buy cheaper 
than an Irishman) will probably pride himself 
on his cleverness in lxaving got the charge for 
his barrow reduced, in the third yeaT of its hire, 
to Is. a week the twelvemonth round ! • * 

In cases of sickness the mode of relief 
adopted is similar to that of the English. A 
raffle is got up for the benefit of the Irish 
sufferer, and, if it be a bad caBe, the subscribers 
pay their money without caring what trifle they 
throw for, or whether they throw at all. If 
sickness continue and such means as raffles 
cannot be persevered in, there is one resource 
from which a poor Irishman never shrinks—the 
parish. He will apply for and accept paro¬ 
chial relief without the least sense of shame, 
a sense which rarely deserts an English¬ 
man who has been reared apart from pau- 
ers. The English costers appear to have a 
orror of the Union. If the Irishman be 
taken into the workhouse, his friends do not 
lose sight of him. In case of his death, they 
•apply for, ayd generally receive his body, 
from the parochial authorities, undertaking the 


expenc* of the funeral, when the body is duly 
“ waked.?’ '<1 think the|p’s a family contract 
among the Irish,” said a costermonger to me; 
t( that’s where it is.?’ 

The ipsh street-folk generally speaking, 
a far mom provident body of people than the 
English street-sellers. To save, the Irish will 
often sacrifice what many Englishmen c^sider 
a necessary, and undergesmany a hardship. * 

Eroni all I could ^certain, the saving of 
an ifish street-seller does not arise from any 
wish to establish himself mor# prosperously in 
his business, but for the attainment of syne 
cherished project, "such as emigration. Some 
of the objtclSj however, for which these strug¬ 
gling men hoard money, are of the most praise¬ 
worthy character. They will treasure up half¬ 
penny ^fter halfpenny? and continue to do so^ 
for years, in order to^send money to enable their 
wives and children, and even their brothers and 
sisters, when in the depth of distress in Ireland, 
to take shipping for England. They will save 
to be abl# to remit money for the relief of tln&r 
aged parents in Ireland. They will save to 
defray the expense of they marriage, an expense 
the English costermonger so frequently dispenses 
with—but they will not save to preserve either 
themselves or their children from the degra¬ 
dation o£ a workhouse; indeed they often, 
with the means df independence secreted on 
their persons, apply for parish relief, and that 
principally to* save the expenditure of their 
own money. Even when detected in*such an 
attempt at extortioa an Irishman betrays no 
passion, and hardly manifests any emotion—he 
has speculated and failed. Not one of them 
but has a positive genius for begging—both the 
taste and the faculty for alms- seeking developed 
to an extraordinary txtent 

Of the amount “ saved ” by the patience of 
the poor Irishmen, I can form no conjecture. 

Of the History of some Irish street- 
sellers. # 

In order that the following statements Aight he 
as truthful as possible, I obtained permission to 
use the name of a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
to whom # I am indebted for much valuable 
information touching this part of my subject. 

A young woman, of whose age it was not easy 
to form a conjecture, her fe^tufes were so em¬ 
browned by exposure to the weather, and per¬ 
haps when I saw her ajittlo swollen from cold, 
gave me the following account as to her living. 
Her tone and manner betrayed indifference to 
the future, caused perhaps by ignorance,*—for 
uneducated persons I find are apt to look on 
the future as if it must needs be b*t a repe¬ 
tition of the present, while* the past in many 
instances is little more than a blank to them. 
Thi» young -woman said, her brogue being little | 
perceptible, though abe spoke thickly: *' 

“ I lire by keepin' this fruit stall. It’s a poor 
livin’ when I see how others live. Yes, in 
thruth, sir, but it’s thankful X am for to be able 
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twentieth, and of plum* and greengages one- 
fifteenth, of the entire supply. With pear*, 
oheniea, gooseberries, and qnzrants, however, 
' the damaged amounts to one-tweifth, while of 
Strawberries and mulberries it reaches as high 
as one-teiith of the aggregate quantity s|i»t to 
market. « 

• The Irish street-sellers, I am informed, buy 
•full two-fhirds of all the refuse, the other third 
beirig purchased by the lower class of English 
costermongers—“the illeglfimstea,'’— as they 
are called; We must not consider the sale hf 
the damaged frait so great an evil as it would, 
at Hh a* first blush, 'appear, for it constitutes per 
haps the sole luxury of poor children, a3 well 
as of the poor themselves, who; were itonot for 
the halfpenny and farthing lots of the refuse- 
tellers, would doubtlessly never know the taste 
of such things. - *, » 


Before leaving this part of the subject, it may 
be as well to say a few words concerning the 
curiofcs revelations made by the rcturriS from 
Billingsgate, Covent-garden, and the other Lon¬ 
don markets, as to the diqt of the poor. In the 
first place, then, it appears that in the matter 
of fish, herrings constitute the chief article 
of consumption—no less than 210,000,000 lbs. 
weight of this fish in a “ fresh ” state, and 
60,000,000 lbs. in a “dried” state, being an¬ 
nually eaten by the humbler classes of the 
metropolis and the suburbs. Of sprats there 
are 3,000,000 lbs. weight consumed—and these, 
with the addition of plaice, are the staple 
comestibles at the dinners and suppers of the 
ichthyophagous part of the labouring popu¬ 
lation of London. One of the reasons for this 
is doubtless the extraordinary cheapness of 
these kinds of fish. The sprats are sold at a 
penny per pound; the herrings at the same 
rate; and the plaice at a fraction less, per¬ 
haps; whereas a pound of butcher’s meat, even 
“ pieces,” or the “ block ornaments,’' as they are 
sometimes called, cannot he got for less than 
twopence-halfpenny or threepence. But the 
relative cheapness of these two kinds of food 
can only he tested by the proportionate quantity 
of nutrition in each. According to Liebig, 
butcher’s meat contains 26 per cent, of solid 
matter, and 71 per cent of water; whereas, ac¬ 
cording to Brande, fish consists of 20 parts of 
solid matter, and €0 c parts water in every 100. 
Hence it would appear that butcher's meat 
is five per cent more nutptive than fish—or, 
in other words, that if the two were equally 
cheap, thb prices, according to the quantity of 
nutrition in each, should be for fish one penny 
per pound, and butcher's meat not five farthings; 
so that even at twopence-halfpenny the pound, 
meat is more than twice as dear an article of diet 
as fish. 

c But it is not only on account of their cheap¬ 
ness that herrings and sprats arc consumed in 
such vast quantities by the labouring people of 
London. Salmon, eels, herrings, pilchards, and 


sprats, Dr. Pereira tells us, abound in oil; and 
oleaginous food, according to Leibig, is an 
“ element of respiration,” consisting of nearly 
80 per cent, charcoal, which bums away in the 
lungs, and so contributes to the warmth of 
the system. Fat, indeed, may be said to act as 
fuel to the vital fire; and we now know, from 
observations made upon the average daily con- 
sumptftm of food by 28 soldiers of the Grand 
Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, in barracks, for a 
moqjh—which is the same as 840 men for one 
day-f that an adufy taking moderate exercise 
consumes, in th^act of respiration, very nearly 
a pound of, charcoal erery day, which oj course 
must be supplied in Bis food. “ But persons 
who take much hxercise, or labour hard,” says 
pr. Pereira, “ require more frequent and copi¬ 
ous meals than the indolent or sedentary. In 
the active man the number of respirations is 
greater than in the inactive, and therefore a 
more frequent supply of food is required to 
furnish the increased quantity of carbon and 
hydrogen to be consumed in the lungs.” “A 
bird deprived of food,” says Liebig, 1 “ dies on 
the third day ;' while a serpent, with its sluggish 
respiration, can live withoufifood three months, 
or longer.” 1 

Captain Parry, in his account of one of the 
Polar expeditions (1827), states, that both him¬ 
self and Jlr. Beverley, the surgeon, were of 
opinion, that, in order to maintain the strength 
of the men during their harassing journey across 
the ice, living constantly in the open air, and 
exposed to the wet and cold for twelve hours a 
day, an addition was requisite of at least one-' 
third to the quantity of provisions daily issued. 
So, in the gaol dietaries, the allowance to prison¬ 
ers sentenced to hard labour for three months is 
one-third more than the scale for those sentenced 
to hard labour for three days—the former hav¬ 
ing 254 ounces, and the latter only 168 ounces 
of solid food served out to them every week. ■■ 

But the hard-working poor not only require 
more food than the non-working rich, but it is 
mainly because the rich are better fed that they 
are more lethargic than the poor; for the greater 
the supply of nutriment to the body, the more 
inactive, foes the system become. Prom experi¬ 
ments made a few years ago at the Zoological 
Gardens, it was found, that, by feeding the ani¬ 
mals twice, instead of once, in the twenty-four 
hours, their habits, as regards exercise, were 
altered—a fact which readily explains how the 
fat and overfed are always the least energetic; 
fat being at once the cause and consequence of 
inaction. It is well to hear an obese citizen tell 
a hollow-cheeked man, who begs a penny of 
him, “ to go and work—a lazy scoundrel;” bnt 
physiology' assures us that the fat tradesman 
is naturally the laziest of the two. In a word, 
he is fat because he is lazy, and lazy became he 
is fab 

The industrious poor, however, not only re¬ 
quire more food than the indolent rich, but, get¬ 
ting less, they become more susceptible of cold, 
and, therefore, mere eager, for all (hat tends to 
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promote warmth. I have often had occasion to 
remark the sacrifices that the ill-fed vqXi make 
to have “a bit of fire”- “He who is well 
fed,” observes Sir John Ross, “resists cold 
better than the man who is stinted, while starva¬ 
tion from cold follows hut too soon a starvation 
in food. This doubtlessly explains in a great 
measure the resisting powers of the native* of 
frozen climates, their consumption of food being 
enormous, and often incredible.” Captain 
Cochrane, in his “ Journey through Russia md 
Siberian Tartary,” tells us that*hc has repeat^clly 
seen a Yakut or Tongouse devour forty pounds 
of meat in a day j and one of the ^akuti he 
speaks of as having continued, in twenty-four 
hours, “ the hind-quarter of a large ox, twenty 
pounds of fat, and a proportionate quantity of 
melted butter for his drink.” (Vol. i. p. 255) * 
Much less heat is evolved, physiologists tell us, 
where there is a deficiency of food. “ During 
the whole of our march,” says Sir John Frank- ■ 
Kn, “ we experienced thatfno quantity of cloth¬ 
ing could keep us warm while we fasted; hut, 
on those oceasions on which we were enabled to 
go to bed with full stomachs, wt passed the 
night in a warm %nd comfortable manner.” 
Hence, it is evident, that in summer a smaller 
quantity of food sullices to keep up the tempera¬ 
ture of the body. I know of no experiments to 
show the different proportions of alynent re¬ 
quired at different seasons of the year. In 
winter, however, when a greatej supply is cer¬ 
tainly needed, the labouring man, unfortunately, 
has less means of obtaining it—yearly all trades 
slacken as the cold weather conies on, and 
some, as brick-making, market-gardening, build¬ 
ing, &c., then almost entirely cease—40 that, 
were it not for the cheapness of fish, and, more¬ 
over, the oleaginous quality of those kinds which 
are most plentiful in the winter time, the metro¬ 
politan poor would be very likely to suffer that 
“.starvation from cold which,” in the words of 
Sir John Itoss, “follows but too soon a starva¬ 
tion in food.” Hence we can readily understand 
the remark of the enthusiastic street-seller— 
“ Sprats is a blessing to the poor.” • 

The returns as to the other articles of food 
sold in the streets are equally curioqf. The 
1,500,000k spent yearly in fish, and the compa¬ 
ratively small amount expended on vegetables, 
viz., 290,000k, is a circumstance which seems to 
show that the labouring population of London 
have a greater relish for animal than vegetable 
diet “ It is quite certain,” says Dr. Carpenter, 
“ that the most perfect physical development 
and the greatest intellectual vigour are to be 
found among those races in which a mixed diet 
of animal and vegetable food is the prevalent 
habit.” And yet, in apparent contradiction 
to the proposition asserted with so much confi¬ 
dence by Dr. Carpenter, we have the following 
curious fact cited by Mr. Jacob Bentley:— 

“ It 4s, Indeed, a fact worthy of remark, and one 
that seems never to have been noticed, that through¬ 
out the whole animal creation, in every country and 
clime of the earth the most useful animals cost nature 
0 the least wasjc to sustain them with food. For in 


stance, all animals that work, live on vegetable or 
fruit food ; and no animal that eats flesh, works. The 
all-powerful elephant, and the patient, untiring camel 
in tnetorrid zone; Xhf horse, the ox, or tiie donkey in 
the temperate, and the reft-deer in the fiigitl zone; 
obtain all their muscular power for enduring labour, 
from Nature’s simplest productions,—the vegetable 
kingdom. • 

“But qjl the flesh-eating animals, keep the rest of 
the animated creation In constant dread of them. 
They seldom eat vegetable food ttll some other animal 
has eaten it first, and made it into flesh. 'J%clr only 
u*e seems to be, to destroy life: their own flesir is 
unfit for other animals t#eat. having been itself made 
out#of flesh, and is m<*.t foul ami offensive. Great 
strength, fleetness of foot, usefulness, cleanliness and 
docility, are then always characteristic of vegeta ble. 
eating animals, while all the vrtirld dreads “ 

eatets." r 

Of vegetables bre have seen that the greatest 
quantity consumed by the poor consists of 
potatoes, of which uO,500,000 lbs. are annually 
sold *n the street&jp V >t ten pounds of potatoes 
arc only equal in nutritive power to one pound of 
butcher’s meat, winch contains one-fifth more 
solid food than fish,—so that a pound of full 
may be said to equal eight pounds of potatoes, 
and thfis the 60,000,000 lbs. of vegetable is 
dictetically equivalent to nearly 7,000,000 
lbs. of fish diet. T^ie cost of the potatoes, 
at five pounds for 2 d. f is, as we have seen, 
100,000/.; whereas the cost of the same amount 
of nutritive matter in the form of fish, at Id. per 
pound, would have been only 30,000/., or up¬ 
wards of two-thirds less. The vegetable of 
which there is the next greatest street sale is 
onions, upo% which 90,000/. are annually ex¬ 
pended. This has been before accounted for, 
by saying, that a piece of bread and an onion are 
to the English labourer what bread and grapes 
are to the Frenchman—oftentimes a meal. The 
relish for onions by the poorer classes is not 
difficult to explain. Onions aie strongly stimu¬ 
lating substances,*and they owe their peculiar 
odour and flavour, as well as their pungent and 
stimulating qualities, to an acrid volatile oil 
which contains sulphur. This oil becomes 
absorbed, quickens the circulation, and occasions 
thirst. The same result takes place with the 
oil of fish. It not only proves ti stimulant to 
the general system, but we are tolfl that the 
thirst and uneasy feeling at the stomach, fre¬ 
quently experienced after the use of the richer 
species of fish, have led to the employment of 
spirit tfi this kind of food. Hence, says Dr. 
Pereira, the vulgar proverb, “ Brandy is Latin 
for Fish.” Moreover, tht two classes of food 
are similar in their comparative indigestibility, 
for the uneducated palates of the poor nobonly 
require a more pungent kind of diet, but their 
stronger- stomachs need something 4hat will 
resist the action of the gastric juice for a con¬ 
siderable time. Hence their love of shell-fish. 

The small quantity of fruit, too, sold to the 
poor is & further proof of what is here stated. 
The amount of the street sale of this luxury is 
no criterion as to tiie quantity purchased by the 
London labourers; for according to all account 
the fruit-buyers in the streets consist mostly of 
clerks, shopmen, small tradesmen, and the chil- 
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d»n ftf metfhwuc* or the lcrwer grade of middle 
ei**#j»o]de. Those who may be said strictly 
tohelcmg to the poor,—\?z. those whose incomes 
are barely sufficient for their support—seldom 
purchase fruit. In the first place they have 
no money to spend on ISuch a mere tootbtome 
extravagance ; and, secondly, they retire a 
stronger and more stimulating, and “staying" 
'"“kind* of food. The delights of the palatq. we 
should remember, are striked only when’ the 
cravings of the stomach arp satisfied, so tlut 
those who 'nave strong stomachsJiave necessarily 
dull palates, arffi,, therefore, prefer something 
-ifeites in the mouth,”—to use the worls 
of one of my informants — like gin, onions, 
sprats, or pickled whelks. What thq pefor term 
“relishes” are very different things from what 
the rich Btyle the “ delicacies of the season.” 

Irhave no means of ascerCrLmg the average 
number of ounces of solid food consumed by the 
poorer class of the metropolis. The whole, of 
the fish, fruit, and vegetables, sold to the London 
costermongers, is not disposed of in the London 
streets—many of the street-sellers going,’ as we 
have seen, country excursions with their goods. 
According to the result of the Government 
Commissioners of Inquiry, the labourers in the 
country are unable to procure for themselves 
and families an average allowance of more than 
122 ounces of solid food—principally bread— 
every week; hence it has been justly said we 
may infer that the man consumes, as his 
share, 140 ounces (134 bread aiffi 6 meat). 
The gaol dietaries allow 254 ounces, or nearly 
twice as much to all prisoners, who undergo 
continuous hard labour. In the construction of 
these dietaries Sir James Graham—the then 
Secretary of State-says, in his “ Letter to the 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions ” (January 27th, 
1843), “ I have consulted noi* only the Prison 
Inspectors, but medical men of the greatest 
eminence possessing the advantage of long 
experience.” They are proposed, he adds, “as 
the minimum amount which can be safely 
afforded to prisqners without the risk of inflict¬ 
ing a punishment not contemplated by law and 
which it is unjust and cruel to inflict; namely, 
loss of health and strengtn through the inade¬ 
quacy of the food supplied.” Hence it appears 
not that the thief gets too much, hut the. honest 


working man too little—or, in other words, that 
the laboU 3 «r t of this country is able to pro¬ 
cure, by his industry^only half the quantity of 
food that is considered by “medical men of 
the greatest eminence” to be “the minimum 
amount” that can be safely afforded for the 
support of the criminals—a fact wliich it would 
be out of place to comment upon here. 

OiTeSvord concerning the incomes of the Lon¬ 
don costermongers, and I have done. It has been 
befo>^ shown that i)ie gross sum of money taken 
yearlj 1 , in the streets, by the sale of fish, fruit, 
and vegetables, "amounts, in round numbers, 
to two mHlion pounds—a million and a half 
being expended in fish, and a quarter of a 
million upon fiuit and vegetables respectively. 
In estimating the yearly receipts of the coster¬ 
mongers, from their average gains, the gross 
“ takings” of the entire body were concluded to 
he between a million and a quarter and a million 
and a half sterling—that is to say, each-one of 
the 10,000 street-sellers of fish, fruit, and vege¬ 
tables, was supposed to clear ten shillings a 
week all the. year through, and to 11 take fifty 
shillings. But, according to the returns fur¬ 
nished me by the salesmen, at the several metro¬ 
politan markets, the weekly ‘'takings” of the 
ten thousand men and their families—for often 
both wife and children sell—cannot bo less than 
four pounds per week all the year round, out 
of which it would seem that the clear weekly 
gains are about fifteen shillings. (Some costers 
we have seen take pounds in a day, others—as 
the nut and orar.ge-women and children—only 
a few shillings a week; some, again, make cent, 
per cent, profit, wliilst others are obliged to sell 
at a loss?) This, from all I can gather, as well 
as from a comparison of the coster’s style of 
livmg with other classes whose weekly income 
is nearly the same, appears to be very close 
upon the truth. 

We may then, I think, safely assert, that the 
gross yearly receipts of the London coster¬ 
mongers are two millions of money; that their 
clear annual gain, or income, is 425,000/.; and 
that the capital invested in their business, in 
the form of donkey - carts, barrows, baskets, 
weights, u nnd stock-money, is 25,000/.; — Half of 
this being borrowed, for which they pay upwards 
of 20,000/. interest per annum. 


OF THE STREET-SELLERS OF GAME, POULTRY (LITE AND 
DEAD), BABBITS, BUTTEB, CHEESE, AND EGGS. 


The. class who sell game and poultry in the 
public thoroughfares of the metropolis are styled 
hawkers, both in Leadenhall and Newgate-mar¬ 
ket The number of these dealers in London is 
computed at between 200 and 300, Of course, 
legally to sell game, a license, which costs 22. 2s. 
yearly, is required j but the street-seller laughs 
at the notion of being subjected to a direct tax; 
which, indeed, it might be impossible to levy on 
so “slippery” a class. 


The sale of game, even with a license, was not 
legalised until 1831; and, prior to that year, the 
mere killing of game by an “ unqualified" per¬ 
son was an oilence entailing heavy penalties. 
The “qualification’' consisted of the possession 
of a freehold estate of 1002. a year, or a leasehold 
for ninety-nine years of 1502. a year) By an 
Act, passed in the 22Sth year of George Ill., It 
was provided that a certificate (costing 32. IBs. 
Gd.) must be taken out by all qualified persona 
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lulling game. ^Since 1831 (1 & 2 William IV., 
c. 32,) a certificate, without any quali^ation, is 
all that is required from the game-killer. 

Both sexes carry on the trade in game-hawk¬ 
ing, but there are more than thrice as many men 
as women engaged in the business, the weight 
occasionally carried being beyond a woman’s 
strength. The most customary dress of thejg&me 
or poultry-hawker is a clean smock-frock Cover¬ 
ing the whole of his other attire, except the ends 
of his trousers and his thick boots or shoes. Jn- 
deed he often, but less frequently than wa4 the 
case five years ago, assumes the dress of a country 
labourer, although he have beei* for years 
a resident in London. About forty years ago, 1 
am informed, it was the custom'for countrymen, 
residing at no great distance, to purchase a stock, 
of chickens or ducks; and, taking their places 
in a wagon, to bring their birds to London, 
and hawk them from door to door. Some of 
these men’s smock-froc]^ were a convenient 
garb, for they covered the ample pockets of the 
coat beneath, in which were often a store of par¬ 
ti idges, or Tut occasional pheasant xir hare. This 
game, illegally killt^l—for it was all poached— 
was illegally sold by the hawker, and illegally 
bought by the tiotel-keepers and the richer 
tradesmen. One informant (an old man) was of 
opinion that the game was rarely offered for sale 
by these countrymen at the West-enA mansions 
of the aristocracy. “ In fact,” he said, “ I knew 
one country fellow—though lie was sharp enough 
in his trade of game and poultry-selling—who 
seemed to think that every fine house, without a 
shop, and where there were livery servants, must 
needs bo inhabited by a magistrate! But, as 
the great props of poaching were the rich—for, 
of course, the poor couldn’t buy game—tlure 
was, no doubt, a West-end as well as a City trade 
in it. I have bought game of a country poul¬ 
try-hawker,” continued my informant, ‘‘when 
I* lived in the City at the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury, and generally gave 3s. (id. a brace for 
partridges. 1 have bid it, and the man has left, 
refusing to take it; and has told me ai^erw ards, 
and, I dare say, he spoke the truth, that he had 
sold his partridges at 5.?. o r 6s. or more. I be¬ 
lieve 5s. a brace wa* no uncommon price in the 
City. I have give*, as much as 10s. for a phea¬ 
sant for a Christmas supper. The hawker, before 
offering the birds for sale, used to peer about him, 
though we were alone in my counting-house, and 
then pull his partridges out of his pockets, and 
say, * Sir, do you want any very young chick¬ 
ens ? ’—for so he called them. Hares he called 
* li° n8 f they cost often, enough, 5s. each of 
the hawker. The trade had all the charms and 
recommendations of a mystery and a risk about 
it, just like smuggling.” 

The sale of game in London, however, was 
not confined to the street-hawkers, who generally 
derived their stock-in-trade immediately from 
the poacher. Before the legalisation of the sale, 
the trade was carried on, under the rose, by the 
salesmen in Leadenh all-market, and that to an 
extent of no^less than a fifteenth of the sale now 


accomplished there. • The purveyors for the 
London game-market—I learned from leading 
salesmen in Leadenhall—were not then, as now, 
noble lords and honourable gentlemen, but pea¬ 
sant or farmer poachers, who carried on the 
business systematically.^The guards and coach¬ 
men of the stage-coaches were the media of com¬ 
munication, and had charge of the supply to the 
London market. The purchasers of tjie game" 
thus supplied to a market, which is mostly'the 
property of the mumfiipality of the City of Lon¬ 
don, were not only hotel-keepers, whef required 
it for public dinners presided <Wer by pri nces, 
pe<gs, and legislators, but the* purveyors &ff HF<T 
civic banquets—such as the Lord Mayor’s ninth 
of Novtfnl^r diftner, at which the Ministers of 
State always attended. 

This street-hawking of poached game, as far 
as I* could ascer^Pin from the best-informed 
quarters, hartPyT rvived the first year of the 
legalised sale. 

The female hawkers of game are almost all 
the wives of the men so engaged, or are women 
living With them as their wives. The trifle is 
better, as regards profit, than the costermonger’B 
ordinary pursuits, but,only when the season is 
favourable; it is, however, more uncertain. 

There is very rarely a distinction between the 
hawkers of game and of poultry. A man will 
carry both, or have game one day and poultry 
the next, as suits his means, or as the market 
avails. The street-sellers oft cheese are gene¬ 
rally costers, while the vendors of butter and 
eggs are almost extinct. 

Game, 1 may mention, consists of grouse (in¬ 
cluding black-cocks, and all the varieties of 
heath or moor-game), partridges, pheasants, 
bustards, and hares. Snipe, woodcocks, plovers, 
teal, widgeons, wild ducks, and rabbits are not 
game, but can oifly be taken or killed by certi¬ 
ficated persons, who are owners or occupiers of 
the property on which they are found, or who 
have the necessary permission from such persons 
as are duly authorised to accord it Poultry 
consists ol' chickens, geese, duc^s, and turkeys, 
while some persons class pigeons as poultry. 

Birds are dietetically divided into three classes: 
(1) the white-fleshed, as the common fowl aud 
the turkey; (2) the dark-fleshed game, as the 
grouse the black-cock; and (3) the aquatic 
(including swimmers and waders), as the goose 
and the duck; the flesh of the latter is pene¬ 
trated with fat, and difficult digestion. 

Of tiib Quantity # of Game, Rabbit^ and 
Poultry, sold in the Street*. 

It appears from inquiries that I instituted, and 
from authentic returns which I procured on the 
subject, that the following is the quantity of 
game and poultry sold yearly, as an average, in 
the markets of the metropolis. I give it exeku 
sive of such birds as wild-ducks, woodcocks, &c., 
the supply of which depends upon the severity 
of the winter. I include all wild birds or ani¬ 
mals, whether considered game or not, and J use 
round numbers, but as closely as possible. 
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During Hi# pact Christmas, however, I may ! being expended in treats and amusements. So 
obWnt,nh*t the supply of poultry to the { great, indeed, has been the supply of game and 
lf ma ri tets has been greater than on any pre- poultry this year, th&tna stranger, unused to the 
vious occasion. The intfnensity of the supply grand scale on which provisions are displayed 
was favourable to the hawker’s profit, as the iq ihe great metropolitan marts, on visiting 
glfat enabled him to purchase both cheaply and Leadenhall, a week before or after Christmas, 
largely. One young poultry-hawker told me might have imagined that the staple food of the 
that he had cleared SI. in the Christmas week, Londbn population consisted of turkeys, geese, 
v..id bad spent it all in four days—except, 5s. and elfickens. I give, however, an average 
resef/ed for stock-money.» It was not spent yearly supply: 
entirely in drunkenness, a large portion of it 


c ' 

Leadening. 

Newgate^ 

1 

Total. 

MJS&H 




. 

the StreetB. 

Game, See. 

Grouse . . . 

ParHidges .' nt 

Pheasants ." . 

Snipes . 

Wild Birds. 

Plovers . 

Larks . 

Teals . 

Widgeons _ . . . 

Hares .* .. . 

Babbits. 

4.5,000 
85,000 
44,000 
60,000 
40,000 
3”,000 
213,000 
10,000 
30,000 
48,000 
680,000 

12,000 

60,000 

20,000 

47,000 

20,000 

18,000 

100,000 

6,000 

8,000 

55,000 

180,000 

57,000 

145,000 

64,000 

107,*000 

60,000 

46,000 

313,000 

15,000 

38,000 

102,000 

860,000 

One-eleventh. 
One-seventh. 
One-fifth. . 
One-twentieth. 
None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

One-fifth. 
Three-fourths. 

Poultry. 

Domestic Fowls ...... 

... —v (alive) .... 

Geese . 

Ducks . . . 

- (alive) . 

Turkey . 

Pigeons .... . . 

1,283,000 

,1,266,000 

45,000 

888,000 

235,000 

20,000 

69,000 

285,000 

524,000 

490,000 

15,000 

114,000 

148,000 

20,000 

55,000 

98,000 

1,807,000 

1,756,000 
. 60,000 
1 ,002,000 
383,000 
40,000 
124,000 
383,000 

One-third. 

One-tenth. 

One-fifth. 

One-fourth. 

One-tenth. 

One-fourth. 
None. 

Game, &c. , 

2,808,000 

1,283,000 

940,000 

524,000 

3,748,000 

1,807,000 



4,091,000 

1,464,000 

5,555,000 



In the abot’e return wild ducks and woodcocks one of them, "and don’t suit our customers.” 
are not included, because the quantity sent to In severeiweather a few ptarmigan are sent to 
London is dependent entirely upon the severity London from Scotland, and in 1841-2 great 
of the winter. With the costers wild ducks are numbers were sent to the London markets from 
a favourite article of trade, and in what ‘ihoBe Norway. One salesman received nearly 10,000 
street tradesmen would pronounce a favourable ptarmigan in one day. A portion of these were 
season for wild duci.s,* which means a very disposed of to the costers, but the sale was not 
hard winter, the number sold in Loqden will, such as to encourage further importations. 

I am tjld, equal that of pheasants (64,000). The returns I give show, that, at the two great 
The great stock of wild ducks for the Lon- game and poultry-markets, 6,600,000 birds and 
don tables is from Holland, where the duck animals, wild and tame, are yearly sent to Lcn- 
decoys are objects of great care. Less than don. To this must be added all that may be 
a fifth of the importation from Holland is consigned direct to metropolitan game-dealers 
from Lincolnshire. These birds, and even the and poulterers, besides what may be sent as 
finest and largest, have been sold during a presents from the country, &c., so that the 
glut at Is. each. Woodcocks, under similar London supply may be safely estimated, I am 
circumstances, number with plovers (46,000), assured, at 6,000,000. 

nearly all of which are "golden plovers but It is difficult to arrive at any very precise 
ef woodcocks the costermongers buy very few: computation of the quantity of game and poul- 
“ They're only a mouthful and a half,” said try sold by the costers, or rather at $e money 
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value (or priced of what they sell- The most 
experienced salesmen agree, that, a^ to quan¬ 
tity, including everythin* popularly considered 
game (and I have bo given it in the return), 
they eell one-third. As regards value, how¬ 
ever, their purchases fall very short of a third. 
Of the best qualities of game, and even more 
especially of poultry, a third of the haitkers 
may buy a fifteenth, compared with theft* pur¬ 
chases in the lower-priced kinds. The others buy 
none of the best qualities. The more “ aristo¬ 
cratic” of the poultry-hawkers will, as % rule, 
only buy, “when they have ;ui order” or a 
sure sa'e, the best quality of English turkey- 
cocks ; which cannot be wondered at, seeing that 
the average price of the English turkey-cock 
is 12s. One salesman this year sold (at Lcad- 
enhall) several turkey-cocks at 30s. each, and 
one at SI. The average price of an English 
turkey-hen is 4s. 6d., and of these the costers 
buy a few: but their chief trade is in foreign 
turkey-hens: of which the average price (when 
of good quality and in good condition) is 3s. 
The foreign turkey-cocks average half the price 
of the English (pr 6s.). Or Dorking fat 
chickens, which average Cs. the couple, the 
hawkers buy nolle (save as in the case of (lie 
turkey-cocks); but of the Irish fowls, which, 
this season, have averaged 2 s. fid. the couple, 
they buy largely. On the other lia»d they buy 
nearly all the rabbits sent from Scotland, and 
half of those sent from Oricnd, while they 
“ clear the market”—no matter of what the 
glut may consist—when there as a glut. There 
is another distinction of which tile hawker avails 
himself. The average price of young plump 
partridges is 2 s. 6 <1. the brace, of old partridges, 
2 s.; accordingly, the coster buys the old. It is 
the same with pheasants, the young averaging 
7s. the brace, the old Os. : “And I can sell them 
best,” said one man; “ for my customers say 
they’re more tastier-like. I've sold game for 
twelve years, or more, hut I never tasted any of 
any kind, so I can’t say who's right and who’s 
wrong." 

The hawkers buy, also, game atft poultry 
which will not “keep” another day. Some¬ 
times they puff out the breast of a chicken with 
fresh pork fat, which melts as the bird roasts. 
“ It freshens the fowl. I’ve been told, and im¬ 
proves it,” said one man; “ and the shopkeepers 
now and then, does the same. It’s a improve¬ 
ment, sir." 

In the present season the costers have bought 
of wild ducks, comparatively, none, and of teal, 
widgeons, wild birds, and larks, none at all; or 
so sparely, as to require no notice. 

Or the Street-Purchasers of Game and 
Poultry. 

As the purchasers of game and poultry are of 
a different class to the costermongers' ordinary 
customers, I may devote a few words to them. 
From all the information that I could acquire, 
they appear to consist, principslly, of those who 
reside tt as distance from any cheap market, and 


buy a cheap luxury when it is brought to - 
their doors, as well ae of those who are “ always 
on the look-out for something toothy, such as 
the shabby genteela, aAhey’re called, who never 
gives nothing but a scaly price. They've bar¬ 
gain/! with me till I whs hard held from pitch¬ 
ing into them, and over and over again 1 should, 
only it would have been fourteen days anyhow. 
They’ll tell me my birds stinks, when tlieyjre mm 
aw eft as flowers. They’d go to th<? deni to 
save three farthings on a partridge.” Other 
Ifoyers are old gourmands, living perhaps on 
small incomes, or if possessed of ample incomes, 
bjt confining themselves tO a small ejj jnwdi — * 
turc; others, again, are men who like a cheap 
dinner/eaud seldom enjoy it, at their own cost, 
unless it %e cheap, and who heat of all like 
“ such a thing as a moor bird (grouse),” said 
on» hawker, “ whh^i can be eat up to a man's 
own cheek." /TMs was also the opinion %f a 
poulterer ana game-dealer, who sometimes sold 
“ goods ” to the hawkers. Of this class of “ pa¬ 
trons” many shopkeepers, in ail branches of 
business, have a perfect horror, as they will 
care nothing for having occupied the trades¬ 
men's time to no purpose. 

The game and poultry street-sellgrs, I am 
told, soon find out when a customer is bent 
upon a bargain, and shape their prices accord¬ 
ingly. Although those street-sellers may gene¬ 
rally take as their motto the announcement so 
often seen in the shops of competitive trades¬ 
men, “ nto reasonable offer wefused,” they are 
sometimes so worried in bargaining that they do 
refuse. 

In a conversation I had with a "retired” 
game salesman, he said it might he curious 
to trace the history of a braoe of birds—of 
grouse, for instance—sold in the streets; snd he 
did it after this manner. They were shot in 
the Highlands of Scotland by a member of 
parliament who had gladly left the senate for 
tile moors. They were transferred to a trades¬ 
man who lived in or near some Scotch town 
having railway communication, and with whom 
“ tiro honourable gentleman,* or “ the noble 
lord,” had perhaps endeavoured tif drive a hard 
bargain. He (the senator) must have a good 
price for his birds, as he had given a large sum 
for the moor: and the season was a bad one : 
the birds were scarce and wild: they would 
soon be “ packed ” (be in flocks of twenty or 
thirty instead of in bloods), and then there 
would beyio touching a feather of them. The 
canny Scot would nuietly say that it was early 
iu the season, and the birds never packed so 
early; tliat as to price, he could only give what 
he could get from a London salesman, and 
he was “nae just free to .enter into any agree¬ 
ment for a fixed price at a’.” The honour¬ 
able gentleman, after inuch dem u rr in g, gives 
way, feeling perhaps that he cannot well do 
anything else. In due course the grease are 
received in Leadenhall, and unpacked hud 
flung shout with as little ceremony at if they 
had bees "slaughtered” by a Whitechapel 
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journeyman butcher, at bo much a head. It 
H alalia market, pefhapi, when they oome to 
'|n|A dealer, fashionable in the pariah of 
Jflweerge, Hanover-pquase, has declined to 
%We the price demanded; theywere not his 
moneys "he had to give such long credit.” 
tA dealer, popular urtthe ward of Cheaft, has 
’Stir declined to buy, and for the same alleged 
reason. The salesman, knowing that some of 
,titqse dealers mutt buy, quietly says tjiat he 
wKl take no less, and‘as he Is known to be 
a man of his word, liftje is said upon ; tlie 
subject. - As the hour arrives .at which fashion¬ 
able fame-dealers are compelled to buy, or 
•tKea^noint Custodiers who will not brook such 
disappointment, the market, perhaps, is glutted, 
owing to a very great consignment by a later 
railway train. The Inverness Courier, or the 
North of Scotland Gazette, are in due course 
quoted bv the London p*g^rs, touching' the 
“Extraordinary sport” of a party of lords and 
gentlemen in the Highlands; and the “ heads ” 
of game are particularized with a care that would 
do honour to a Price Current. The salesman 
then disposes rapidly of divers “brace*' to the 
“hawkers,” at Is. or 2». the brace, and the 
hawker offers them to hqtel-keeperB, and shop¬ 
keepers, and housekeepers, selling some at 
8s. fid. the brace, some at 3s., at 2s. fid., at 2s., 
and at less. “ At last,” said my informant, 
“ho may aell the finest brace of his basket, 
which he has held back to get a better price for, 
at 6d. a-piece, rather than keep them over-night, 
and that to a woman of the town, wkom he may 
have met reeling home with money in her 
purse. Thus the products of an honourable 
gentleman’s skilful industry, on which he 
greatly prided himself, are eaten by the woman 
and her 1 fancy man,’ grumblingly enough, for 
they pronounce the birds inferior to tripe.” 

The best quarters for the streev-sale -f game and 
poultry are, I am informed from several sources, 
either the business parts of the metropolis, or 
else the houses in the several suburbs which are 
the furthest from a market or from a business 
part. The squares, crescents, places, and streets, 
that do not partEke of one or the other of these 
characteristics, are pronounced “no good.” 

Or tbs Experience or a Game Hawker. 
The man who gave me the following informa¬ 
tion was strong and robust, and had a weather¬ 
beaten look. He seemed about fifty. He wore 
when I saw him a largfe velveteen jacket, a cloth 
waistcoat which had been once green r and brown 
oordiu»y trousers. No part of his attire, though 
it seamed old, was patched, his shirt being clean 
and white.* He evidently aimed at the game¬ 
keeper style of dress. Ho affected some humour, 
■ad was dogged in his opinions: 

“ I was a gentleman’s footman when I was a 
young man,” he said,' “ and saw life both in 
town and country; so I knows what things 
belongs.” [A common phrase among persons 
ofhia class to denote their being men of the 
world.] “ I never liked the confinement of ser¬ 


vice, and besides the upper servants takes on so. 
The others putn up with it more than they would, 
I suppose, because they hopes to be butler* 
themselves in time. * The only decent people in 
the house I lived in last was master and mis¬ 
sus. I won 202., and got it too, on the Colonel, 
when he won the Leger. Master was a bit of 
a {urf gentleman, and so we all dabbled—like 
master like, man, you know, sir. I think that 
wa? m 1828, hut I’m not certain. We came to 
London not long after Doncaster” [he meant 
Driicaster races]* “ something about a lawsuit, 
and-that winter 1“ left service and. bought the 
goodwill of a'coffee-shop for 25 1. It didn’t 
answer. I wasn’t up to the coffee-making, I 
think; there’s a deal of things belongs to all 
things; so I got out of it, and after that I was 
in service again, and then I was a hoots at an 
inn. But I couldn’t settle to nothing long; I’m 
of a free spirit, you see. I was hard up at last, 
and I popped my watch for a sovereign, because 
a friend of mine - we.sometimes drank together 
of a night—said he could put me in the pigeon 
and chicken line; that was what he C"lled it, but 
it meant gain’. This just suited me, for I’d been 
out with the poachers whin I was a lad, and 
indeed when I was in service,, nut. of a night on 
the sly; so I knew they got stiffs]', prices. My 
friend got me the pigeons. I believe he cheated 
me, but he’s gone to glory. The next season 
game was made legal eating. Before that I 
cleared from 25s. to 40s. a week by selling my 
‘pigeons.’ I cairied real pigeons as well, which 
I said was my own rearing at Gravesend. I sold 
my game pigeons—there was all sorts of names 
for them—in the City, and sometimes in the 
Strand, or Charing-cross, or Covent-garden. I 
sold to 'Shopkeepers. Oft enough I’ve been of¬ 
fered so much tea for a hare. I sometimes had 
a hare in each pocket, but they was very awk¬ 
ward carriage; if one was sold, the other sagged 
so. I very seldom sold them, at that time, at 
less than 3s. fid., often 4s. fid., and sometimes 
5s. or more. I once sold a thumping old jack- 
hare to a draper for 6s.; it was Christmas 
time, ruff he thought it was a beauty. I went 
into the country after that, among my friends, 
and had a deal of ups and downs in different 
parts, f was a navvy part of the time, till five 
or six year back I came to London again, and 
got into my old trade; but it’s quite a different 
thing now. I hawks grouse, and every thing, 
quite open. Leadenhall and Newgate is my 
markets. Six of one and half-a-dozen of 
t’other. When there's a great arrival of game, 
after a game battle” (he would so call a battue) 
“ and it’s-warm weather, that’s my time of day, 
for then I can buy cheap. A muggy day, when 
it’s close and warm, is best of all. 1 have a tidy 
bit of connection now in game, and don’t touch 
poultry when I can get game. Grouse is the 
first thing I get to sell. They are legal eating 
on the 12th of August, but as there’s hundreds 
of braces sold in London that day, and as 
they’re shot in Scotland and Yorkshire, and 
other places where there's moors, in, course 
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they’re killed before if a legal. It’s not often 
I o»n get them early hi the season; not the 
tot week, but I have had thro# brace two 
days before they.were legal, and sold them 
at 5s. a brace; they cost me 3j. 3rf., but I was 
told I was favoured. I got them of a dealer, 
but that’s a secret. I sold a few young par¬ 
tridges with grouse this year at Is. fid. and 
u. 9d. a piece, allowing ‘Id. or 3d. i%a brace 
was taken. They weren't legal eating till the 
1st of September, but they was shot by grouse 
ahooters, and when I hawked them I*called 
them quails. Lord, si’r, gentlefolks—and I 
serve a good many, leastways their cooks, and 
now and then themselves —they "on't make a 
fuss about Game Laws; they've too much 
sense. I've bought grouse quite fresh and 
fine when there’s been a lot, and bad keeping 
weather, at Is. and 15d. each. I’ve sold them 
sometimes at Is. 6d. and 2s. each, and 2s. (id. 
the big ones, but only twice or thrice. If you 
ask very low at first,* people won't buy, only 
a few good judges, ’cause they think something 
must he amiss. I once bought a dozen good 
hares, on a Saturday afternoonf for 10s. 6d. It 
was jolly hot, and I could hardly sell then). 
I got Is. 6 d. apiece for three of them ; 2s. for 
the finest one; Is. 3d. for five, no, for four; Is. 
lOd. for two; and I had a deal of trouble to 
get a landlord to take the last two for Is. fid., 
to wipe off a bit of a drink score. I didn’t 
do so bad as it was, but if it hadn’t been Sa¬ 
turday, I should have ma5e a good thing of 
’em. It’s very hard work carrying a dozen 
hares; and every one of tlfat lot— except two, 
and they was fine leverets—was as cheap as 
butcher’s meat at half-a-crown a jneee. I’ve 
done middling in partridges this year. I’ve 
bought them, but mixed things they was, as 
low as from lOd. to 16d. a brace, and have made 
a profit, big or little as happened, on every one. 
People that’s regular customers I always charge 
fid. profit in 2s. 6d. to, and that’s far cheaper 
than they can get served other ways. It’s chiefly 
the game battles that does so much to cheapen 
partridges or peasants" (so he always called 
pheasants); “ and it’s only then I meddles with 
peasants. They're sold handier than the other 
birds at the shops, I think. They're legal eating 
on the 1st of October. Such nonsense! why isn’t 
mutton made legal eating, only just at times, as 
well t In very hard weather I’ve done well on 
wild ducks. They come over here when the 
weather's a clipper, for you see cold weather 
suits some birds and kills others. It aint hard 
weather that’s driven them here; the frost has 
drawed them here, because it's only then they're 
oheap. Pve bought beauties at Is. a piece, and 
one day I cleared 10». 6 d. out of twelve brace of 
them. I’ve often cleared 6s. and 7s.—at least 
as often as there’s been a chance. I knew a man 
that did uncommon well on them; and he once 
told a parson, or a journeyman parson, I don’t 
know what he was, that if ever he prayed it was for 
a bard winter and lots of wild ducks. I’ve done 
a little sometimes in plover, and woodcock, and 


snipe, but not to much. I never plays no tricks 
with my birds. I trims them up to lank well, 
certainly. If they won’t keep, and won’t sell, 
I sticks them fnto m landlord I knows, as likes 
them high, for a quartern or a pot, or anything. 
It's often impossible^) keen them. If they’re 
haid hit it’s soon up with them. A sportsman, 
if he has a good dog—but you'll know that if 
you’ve ever been a shooting, sir—may get i' _ 



jewith 

lay make 18s. a weejp ajl the'year round, 
because I have a connection. I'm vyg t ? w* lw 
frespected, I thinks, on my round, for I deal 
fair ; # that thgre, sir, breeds respect, you know. 
When t can’t get game (birds) I can some¬ 
times, indeed often, get hares, and mostly rab- 


bestwweeks 

’m 

a good deal in the country, working it I’m 
forced to sell fish sometimes. Geese I sometimes 
join^i mate in selling. I don’t mix mgeh with 
the costermongers; in coorse I knows some. I 
live middling. Do I ever eat my own game if 
it’s high ? No, sir,"never. I couldn't stand such 
cag-mag—my stomach couldn’t—though I've 
been a gentleman’s servant Such stuff don't 
suit nobody but rioh people, whose stomach’s 
diseased by over-feeding, and that’s been brought 
up to it, like. I’ve only myself to keep now. 
I’ve had a wife or two, tyt we parted” (this 
was said* gravely enough); “ there was nothing 
to hinder us. . 1 see them sometimes and treat 
them." 

The quantity of game annually sold in the 
London streets is as follows:— 

Grouse .... 5,000 


Partridges 

Pheasants 

Snipes 

Hares 


20,000 

12,000 

5,000 

20,000 


Statement or Two Poultry Hawkers. 
Two brothers, both good-looking and well- 
spoken young men—one I might characterise 
as handsome—gave me the following account 
I found them unwilling to speak of their youth, 
and did not press them. I was afterwards in¬ 
formed that their parents died within the seme 
month, and that the family was taken into the 
workhouse; hut the toro.boys left it in a tittle 
time, and before they could benefit by any 
schooling. Neither of them could reactor write. , 
They .left, I believe, with some little ntm in 
hand, to “ start theirselves." Afi intelligent 
costermonger, who was with me whan 1 saw the 
two brothers, told me that “ a costermonger 
would rather he thought to have come nut of 
prison than out of w workhouse,” for his 
“ mates” would say, if they beard he had been 
locked up, “ O, he’s only been quodded for 
pitching into a crusher.” The two brothers 
wore clean smock country frocks over their 
dress, and made a liberal display of their clean. 
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but coarse, shirt*. It was, on a Monday that 
I saw them. What one brother aaid, the other 
confirmed: ee I we the plural “ we.” 

“.We eell poultry and game, but stick most 
to poultry, which suits our connection best We 
1an at Leadenhall. W,i' re never cheated in 
the things we buy j indeed, perhaps, we cpiftd'nt 

be. A salesman will say—Mr. H- will— 

If you like, I can't recommend them. 
tJseefou^own judgment .They're cheap.' r He 
has only one price, and tbatWoften a low one. 
We give from Is. to Is. 94. Yor^ood chicken., 
and from 2s. 64. c mo«tly for geese and turkeys. 

is Is. 9d. to 3s. a dozen. We aim at 
647 profit on chickens; and Is., if we can get It, 
or 64. if we can do no better,.on geqse and 
turkeys. Ducks are the same as chickens. All 
the year through, we may make 12s. a week a 
piece. We work together, one on one side of 
the ‘■street and the other Sir" ,}ie other. It 
answers best that way. Peopie find we can’t 
undersell one another. We buy the poultry, 
whenever we can, undressed, and dress them 
ourselves ; pull the feathers off and make them 
ready for cooking. We sell cheaper than the 
shops, or we couldn’t sell at all. But you 
must be known, to do any trade, or people will 
think your poultry's bad. We work game as 
well, but mostly poultry. We’ve been on 
hares to-day, mostly, and have made about 
2s. (id. a piece, but that's an extra day. Our 
best customers are tradesmen in a big way, and 
people in the houses a little way ojjt of town. 
Working people don’t buy of us now. We're 
oing to a penny gaff to-night” (it was then 
etween four and five); “ we've no better way of 
spending our time when our day’s work is done.” 

From the returns before given, the street-sale 
of poultry amounts yearly to 

500,000 fowls.,. 

60,000 ducks. 

20,000 geese. 

30,000 turkeys. 

Of the Street Sale of Live Poultry. 


The street trade in live poultry continues only 
for three months—from the latter part of June 
to the latter part of September. At this period, 
the hawkers say, a* they can’t get “ dead ” they 
must get “ live.” During these three months 
the hawkers sell 500 chickens and 300 ducks 
weekly, by hawking, or 10,400 in the season 
of 1 3 weeks. Occasionally, as many as SO men 
and women—the same who hawk dead game 
and poultry—are concerned in the traffic I am 
treating of. At other times there are hardly 30, 
and in, some not 20 So employed, for if the wea¬ 
ther be temperate, dead poultry is preferred to 
live by the hawkers. Taking the average of 
“ live ” sellers at 25 every week, it gives only a 
trade of 32 birds Sach weekly. Some, however, 
will sell 18 in a day; but others, who occasionally 
rfcsort to the trade, only a dozen in a week. The 
birds are sometimes carried in baskets on the 
hawker's arm, their heads being let through net¬ 
work at the top j but more frequently they are 
hawked in open wickeP-work coops carried on 
the head. The best live poultry are from Surrey 
and Sussex; the inferior from Ireland; 1 and per¬ 
haps more thafi three-fourths of that sold by tho 
hawkers is Irish. J 

The further nature of the trade, and the class 
of customers, is shown in the following state¬ 
ment, given to rrfe by a middle-aged man, who 
had been familiar with the trade from his youth. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said, “ I’ve had a turn at live 
poultry for — let„me see — someways between 
twenty and twenty-five years. The business is 
a sweater, sir; it’s heavy work, but ‘ live ’ aint so 
heavy as ‘ dead.' There’s fewer of them to carry 
in a round, that's it. Ah 1 twenty years ago, or 
better, li\ja poultry was worth following. I did 
a good bit. in it. I've sold 160 fowls and ducks, 
and more, in a week, and cleared about 41. But 
out of that I had to give a man 1*. a day, and his 
peck, to help me.- At that time I sold my ducks 
and chickens—I worked nothing else—at from 
2s. to Ss. 6 d. a piece, according to size and quality. 
Now, if I get from 144. to 2s. it's not so bad. I 
sell more, I think, however, over Is. 64. than un- 


The street trade in live poultry is not con- der it, bit. I’m pertiolcr in my ‘ live.’ I never 
siderable, and has become less considerable every sold to any but people out of town that had conve- 
year, since tho facilities of railway conveyance nience to Jseep them, and Lord knows, I've seen 
have induced persons in the suburbs to make ponds I could jump over reckoned prime for 
their purchases in London rather than of tho ducks. Them that keeps their gardens nice won’t 
liawkers. Geesd used to be bought very largely buy live poultry. I’veseldom sold to the big houses 
by the hawkers in Leadenhall, and were Ml anything like to what I’ve done to the smaller, 
in flocks to the coqptay, 500 being a frequIW* The big houses, yon see, goes for fancy bantems, 
number of a flock. Their sale commenced abaut such as Sir John Seabright’s, or Spanish hens, or 
six milfs from town in all direction#, the pur- a bit of a game cross, or real game —just for oraa- 
chasers being those who, having the necessaTy ment, and not for fighting— or for anything that’s 
convenience,liked to fatten their own Christmas got its name up. I’ve known young couples buy 
geese, and the birds when bought were smeSjM fowls to have their breakfast eggs from them, 
lean. A few flocks, with 120 or 150 at epSt^' One young lady told me to bring her—that’s 
are still disposed of in this way; but the trade fifteen year ago,, it is so—six couples, that I 
is not a fifth of what it *was. As this bunch of knew would lay. I told her she’d better hare 
the business is not in the hands of the MQ^ters, five hens to a cock, and she didn’t seem pleased, 
but generally of country poulterers resident in but I’m sure I don't know why, for I hope I’m 
thd towns not far from the metropolis, I need always civil. I told her there would be murder 
■ but allude to it A few flock* of ducks are if there was a cock to every lien. I supplied 
driven in the same way. her, and made 6s. by the job. 1^, ham sold 
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live fowls to the Jews about Whitechapel, 
on my way to Stratford and Bow, but only when 
I’ve bought a bargain and sold onft I don’t 
know nothing how“ tha^Tewa kills their fowls. 
Last summer I didn’t make 1*. 6d. a day; no, 
nor more than three half-crowns a week in 4 live.' 
But that’s only part of my trade. I don’t 
complain, so it’s nothing to nobody what I 
makes. From Beever (De Beauvoir) 'Sown to 
Stamford Hill, and on to Tottenham and Ed¬ 
monton, and turning off Walthamstow wav is as 
good a round as any for live; it is so? but 
nothing to what it was. Higlmatc and Hamp¬ 
stead is middling. The t’otjler side the water 
isn't gSod at all.” * * 

Fancy chickens, I may add,«re never hawked, 
nor are live pigeons, nor geese, nor turkeys. 

The hawkers’ sale of live poultry may be 
taken, at a moderate computation, as 6,500 
chickens, and 3,900 ducks. 

Or Rabbit Sellin# in the Stiieets. 
Rabbit-selling cannot be said to be a distinct 
branch (A costermongering, but some street- 
sellers devote themselves to it rr*>re exclusively 
than to other “goods,” and, for five or six 
months of the year, sell little else. It is not 
often, though it is sometimes, united with the 
game or poultry trade, as a stock of rabbits, of 
a dozen or a dozen and a half, is a suificient 
load for one man. The best sale for rabbits is in 
the suburbs. They are generally carried slung 
two and two on a long pole, vfhich is supported 
on the man’s shoulders, or on a short one which 
is carried in the hand, l.atefy, they have been 
hawked about hung up on a barrow. The trade 
is the briskest in the autumn and winter months; 
but some men carry them, though they do not 
confine themselves to the traffic in them, all the 
year round. The following statement shows the 
nature of the trade. 

“I waB bom and bred a costermonger,” he 
said, “ and I’ve been concerned with everything 
in the line. I’ve been mostly ‘ on rabbits ’ these 
five or six years, but I always sold a few, and 
now sometimes I sell a hare or tw», and, if 
rabbits is too dear, I tumble on to fish. I buy 
at Leadenhall mainly, I’ve given from 6s. to 
14s. a dozen for my rabbits. The usutl price is 
from 5*. to 8s. a dozen. [I may remark that 
the costers buy nearly all the Scotch rabbits, at 
an average of 6s. the dozen; and the Ostend 
rabbits, which are a shilling or two dearer.] 
They’re Hampshire rabbits; but I don’t know 
where Hampshire is. I know they're fiom 
Hampshire, for they’re called 1 Wild Hampshire 
rabbits, Is. a pair.' But still, as you say, that’s 
only a call. I never sell a rabbit at (id., in 
course—-it costs more. My way in business 
is to get 2d. profit, and the skin, on every 
rabbit If they cost me 8 d., I try to get lOd. 
It’s the skins is the profit The skins now brings 
me from Is. to Is. 9d. a dozen. They’re best 
in frosty weather. The fur’s thickest then. It 
grows best in frost, I ■suppose. If 1 sell a 
dozen, it’s a tidy day’s work.- If I get 2d. 


a-piece on them, apd the skins at Is. 8 d., it’s 
3s. 3d., bnt I dont sell above 5 dozen in a week 
—that's 16*. Set^a week, sir, is it? Wet and 
dark weather is against me. People won’t often 
buy rabbits by candlelight, if they’re ever so 
sweet. Some weeks ip spring and summer I 
cant jell above two dozen rabbits. I have sold 
two dozen and ten on a Saturday in the country, 
but then I had a young man to help me. , 

theeskins to a warehouse for hatters.* My old 
’Oman works a liltie fish at a stall sometimes, 
lsut she only can if! fine weather, for jve’ve a kid 
that can hardly walk, and.it jjon’t do to let it 
stand out in the cold. Perhaps X may ..verb-- 
Ws. to 14s. a week all the year round. I'm 
paying.Is. a week for 11. borrowed, and paid 2s. 
all last yehr; but I’ll pay no more after Christ¬ 
mas. I did better on rabbits four or five year 
bafk, because I sqjd more to working-people and 
small shopke^tb^ than I do now. I sud]>ose 
it’s because 're* re not so well off now as they 
was then, and, as you say, butchers’-meat may 
be cheaper now, and tempts them. I do best 
short*ways in the country. Wandsworth way 
ain't bad. No more is parts of Stoke-Newing- 
ton and Stamford-hill. St. John’s Wood and 
Hampstead is middling. Hackney’s bad. I 
goes all ways. I dont know what sort of peo¬ 
ple's my best customers. Two of ’em, I've been 
told, is banker’s clerks, so in course they is rich.” 

There are 600,000 rabbits sold every year in 
the streets of London; these, at Td. a-piece, give 
17,5005 thus expended anrAially in the metro¬ 
polis. * 

Of the Street Sale of Butter, Cheese, 
and Eggs. 

All these commodities used to be hawked in 
the streets, and to a considerable extent. Until, 
as nearly as I#ian ascertain, between twenty 
and thirty years back, butter was brought from 
Upping, and other neighbouring parts, where 
good pasture existed, and hawked in the streets 
of London, usually along with poultry and 
eggs. This trade is among tho more ancient 
of the street-trades. Steam-measels end rail¬ 
ways, however, have so stocked the markets, 
that no hawking of batter or eggs, from any 
agricultufal part, even the nearest to London, 
would bo remunerative now. Eggs are brought 
in immense quantities from France and Bel¬ 
gium, though thirty, or even twenty years ago 
the notion having of a good french egg, at a Lon¬ 
don breakfast-table, would have been laughed 
at as an‘absurd attempt at an impossible 
achievement. Thrf number of eggs now annu¬ 
ally imported into this kingdom, is £8,060,600, 
half of which may be said to be the yearly con. 
sumption of London. No butter is now hawked, 
but sometimes a few “ new laid” eggs are car¬ 
ried from a rural part to the nearest metropo¬ 
litan suburb, and are sold readily enough, if the 
purveyor be known. Mr. M’Cullocli estimates 
the average consumption of butter, in London, 
at 6,250,000 lbs. per annum, or 5 oz., weekly, 
each individual. 
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The hawking of cheese^wss ’never t promi¬ 
nent part of the street-trade. Of lite, its sale 
in the streets, may be described at accidental 
A. considerable quantit} of American cheese 
wat’ hawked, or more commonly sold at a stand- 
jqe, five or six years agi; unto Decembe^last, 
HMt for three months preceding, cheese was 
sold in the streets which had been rejected from 
-Sgypmment stores, as it would not “ keep " 

■ fox 1 the 'period required;,but it was good for 
immediate consumption, ftr which all street- 
goods are required. This, 1 and the American 
cheese, were both sold in the streets at 3d. the 
p ound ; usually, at 1 fair weights, I am told, for it 
might not be easy to deceive the poor in a thing 
of such frequent purchase as “ half a quarter or 
a quarter” (of a pound) of cheese. • 

The total quantity of foreign cheese con¬ 
sumed, yearly, in the metropolis may be esti¬ 
mated at 25,000,000 lbs. weigh*, or half of the 
gross quantity annually imported. 

The following statement shows the quantity 
and sum paid for the game and poultry sold in 
London streets: , 


5,000 grouse, at It. 3d. each . . 
20,000 partridges, a( Is. 6 d. . . . 
12,000 pheasants, at 3*. 6 d. . . . 

5,000 snipes, at 3d. . 

20,000 hares, at 2«. 3 d. . 

600,000 rabbits, at 7d.. 

500,000 fowls, at Is. Gei. .... 

20,f)t0 geese, at 2i. Ed . 

80,000 ducks, at Is. 6 d. .... 
SO.fOO turkeys, at 3s. 6d. ... . 
10,()00 live fowls and ducks, at Is. 6 d. 


e 

. *37 

. 1,600 
. 2,100 
160 
. 2,250 
. 17,500 
. 87,500 
. 2,600 
. 6,000 
. 5,250 
750 


,€75,953 


In this table I do not give the refuse game 
and poultry, bought sometimes for the mere 
feathers, when “ undressedneither are the 
wild ducks nor woodcocks, nor those tilings of 
which the costers buy only exceptionally, in¬ 
cluded. Adding these, it may be said, that 
with the street sale of butter, cheese, and eggs, 
80,0001. are annually expended in the streets on 
this class of articles. 


OF THE SELLERS OF TREES, SHRUBS, FLOWERS (CUT AND 
IN POTS), ROOTS, SEEDS, AND BRANCHES. 


The street-sellers of whom I have now to treat j 
comprise those whb deal in trees an j shrubs, in 
flowers (whether in pots, or merely with soil 
attached to the roots, or cut from the plant 
as it grows in the garden), and in seeds and 
branches (as of holly, mistletoe, ivy, yew, laurel, 
palm, lilac, and may). The “ root-sellers ” 
(as the dealers in Sowers in pots are mostly 
called) rank, when in a prorperous business, 
with the highest “aristocracy” of the street- 
greengrocers. Tlie condition of a portion of 
them, may he characterised by a term which 
is readily understood as “ comfortable,” that 
is to say, comparatively comfortable, when the 
circumstances of other street-sellers arc consi¬ 
dered. I Jfuay here remark, that though there 
are a great number of Scotchmen connected with 
horticultural labour in England, but more in the 
provincial than the metropolitan districts, there 
is not one Sootohman concerned in the' metro- 
olitan street-sale of flowers j nor, indeed, as I 
ave good reason to believe, is there a single 
Scotchman earning his bread as a costermonger 
in London. A non-commissioned officer in an 
infantry regiment, a Scotchman, whom I met 
with a few months back, in the cotiree of my 
Inquiries concerning street musicians, told me 
that he thought any of his young country¬ 
men, if hard pushed “ to get a crust,” would 
enlist, rather than resort, even trader favour¬ 
able circumstances, to any kind of street-sale in 
London. 


The dealers iq trees and shrubs are the same 
as the root-sellers. 

Tlie same m/*y be said, but with some few 
exceptions, of the seed-sellers. 

The street-trade in folly, mistletoe, and all 
kinds of evergreens known as “ Christmas,” is 
in the hands of the coster hoys more than tho 
men, while tlie trade in may, &e., is almost 
altogether confined to these lads. 

The root-sellers do not reside in any particular 
localities, but there are more of them living in 
the outskirts than in the thickly populated 
streets. 

The street-sellers of cut flowers present cha¬ 
racteristics peculiarly their own. This trade is 
mostly in tlie hands of girls, who are of two 
classes., This traffic ranks with the street sale 
of water-cresses and congreves, that is to say, 
among the lowest grades of the street-trade, 
being pursued only by the very poor, or the 
veiy young. 

Or the Quantity of Shrubs, “ Roots,” 

Flowers, etc., sold in the Streets, 

AND OF THE BUYERS. 

Tee returns which I caused to be procured, 
to show the extent of the business carried on 
in the metropolitan markets, give the following 
results as to the quantity of trees, shrtabs, 
flowers, roots, and brandies, sold wholesale in 
London, aa well as the proportion retailed in 
the streets. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE QUANTITY OF TREES, SHRUBS, FLOWERS, ROOTS, 
AND BRANCHES SOLD ANNUALLY, WHOLESALE, AT THE METRQPO- • 
LITAN MARKETS, AND TH» PROPORTION RETAILED IN THE STREETS.* 


Covent Garden. 


Farringdon. 


Total. 

* 


Proportion sold 
to Coster*. 


Trees and Shrubs. ^ 4 , , 

Firs. 400 doz. roots 400 800 One-thifft. 

Laurels. 480 * „ ,480 960 One-fclnr*. ' 

Myrtles. 1,440 » 1,120 ,*2,560 One-fourth. 

Rhododendrons. 288 *• „ 256 • 544 One-ninth. 

Lilac. 192 • „ 192 384 OneUixth. 

Box. 288 „ 192 480. One-sixth. 

Heaths (ef all kinds) . . . 1,GB0 „ 1,440 3,040 One-fifth.' 

Broom and Furze .... 544 „ 480 1,024 One-fourtli. 

Laurustiuus. 400 „ ^2i> 720 One-fourth. 

Southernwood (Old Man) . 960 „ 480 1,440 One-half. 

Flowers (in Pots). 

Roses (Moss) . 1,200 doz. pots 9G0 • 2,160 One-half.* 

Ditto (China). 1,200 „ 960 2,160 One-lialf. 

Fuchsils. * . 1,200 „ 960 2,160 One-lialf. 

Flower Roots. 

Primroses p ...» a (300 doz. roots * 400 3,000 One-halft 

Polyanthus. * 720 „ 720 1,440 One-half. 

Cowslips ....*.. 720 480 1,200 One-half. 

Daisies . . .*. . . 800 600 1,400 One-lialf. 

Wallflowers. 960 960 1,920 One-half. 

Candytufts.* 720 480 1,200 One-half. 

Daffodils. 7?0 480 1,200 One-lialf. 

Violets. 1,200 1,200 2,400 One-third. 

Mignonette . '. . • . 2,000 1,800 3,800 One-sixth. 

Stocks. 1,600 1,28(1 2,880 • One-sixth. 

Pinks and Carnations . . 480 320 800 One-lialf. 

Lilies of the Valley . . 144 144 288 One-fourth. 

Pansies. 600 480 1,080 One-fourth. 

Lilies aud Tulips . . . 15'^ 128 280 One-ninth. 

Balsam. 320 320 640 One sixth. 

Calceolarii. 360 240 600 One-ninth. 

Musk-plants .... 5,760 4,800 10,560 One-half. 

London Pride .... 400 320 720 One-third. 

Lupins ...... 960 640 1,600 One-third. 

China-asters. 450 400 850 One-sixth. 

Marigolds. 5,760 4,800 10,5G0 One-eighth. 

Dahlias ...... 80 80 160 One-ninth. 

Heliotrope. 80# 430 1,280 One-sixth. 

Michaelmas Daisies . . 216 216 432 Odfe-third. 

Flowers (cut). • 

Violets. 1,440 doz. hunches 1,280 2,720 One-half. 

Wallflowers. 3,200 L600 4,800 One-half. 

Lavender (green and dry) 1,600 1,200 4,120+ One-half. 

Pinks. 720 600 1,320 One-third. 

Mignonette. 2,000 1,600 3,S0(P One-lialf. 

Lilies of the Valley . . 180 16IJ 340 One-tenth. 

Moss Roses. 2,000 1,600 , 3,600 Oue-thifd. 

China ditto. 2,000 1,600 8,600 One-third. 

Stocks. 800 48*0 1,280 Ontf-third. 

Branches. 

HoBy .. 840doz.hundles| 720 1,640+ One-ha3£ 

Mistletoe. 800 640 1,560+ One-half. 

Ivy and Laurel . . . 360 280 740+ One-half. 

Lilac. 96 ' 64 150 One-half. 

Palm. 12 8 28+ One-half. , 

May. 30 20 70+ One-half. 


«* The numbers here given do not include the shrubs, roots, Sfc , bought by the hawkers at the nursery gardens. 
* t These totals include the eupplies sent to the other markets. 
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Perhaps the pleasantest, of all cries in early 
spring is that of “All a-growing—all a-blow- 
ifcg " heard for the first time in the season, ft 
ft that of the “root-seller M who has stocked 
Ms harrow with primroses, violets, and daisies. 
Their beauty and fragrtflice gladden the worses; 
and the first and, perhaps, unexpected eight of 
them may prompt hopes of the coming year, 
Suck as seem proper to the spring. 

Cobbett has insisted, and with unquestioned 
truth, that a fondness for 0 ,bees and flowers is 
among the very best characteristics of ftie 
English peasant. " I consider it equally un¬ 
questionable that l fondness for in-door flowers, 
is indicative of the good character and healthful 
tastes, as well as of the domestic ,an£ indus¬ 
trious habits, of the city artisan. Among some 
of the most intelligent and best-conducted of 
these artizans, I may occasionally have found, 
on my visits to their homes,,nether flowers nor 
birds, but then I have found books. 

United with the fondness for the violet, the 
wallflower, the rose—is the presence of the 
quality which has been pronounced thu hand¬ 
maiden of all the virtues — cleanliness. I 
believe that the bunch of violets, on which a 
poor woman or her husband has expended ltf., 
rarely ornaments an unswept hearth. In my 
investigations, I could not but notice how the 
presence or absence of flowers, together with 
other indications of the better tastes, marked 
the difference between the well-paid and the 
ill-paid workman'. Concerning tlir tailors, for 
instance, I had occasion to remark, of the 
dwellings of these classes:—“In the one, you 
occasionally find small statues of Shakspere 
beneath glass shades; in the other, all is dirt 
and foe tor. The working-tailor’s comfortable 
first-floor at the West-erul is redolent with the 
perfume of the small bunetti of violets that 
stands in a tumbler over tho mantel-piece; the 
sweater’8 wretched garret is rank with the 
stench of filth and herrings.” The presence of 
the bunch of flowers of itself tells us of “a better 
state of things” elevating the workman ; for, 
amidst the sq&alid poverty and fustiness of a 
slopworke^s garret, the nostril loses its dain¬ 
tiness of sense, so that even a freshly fragrant 
wallflower is only so many yellow petals and 
green leaves. 

A love of flowers is also observable among 
men whose avocations are out of doors, and 
those whose habits *are necessarily those of 
order and punctuality. * 

Aiflong this class are such persons as gentle¬ 
men’s coachmen, who delight in the display 
of a flower or two in the button-holes of 
their coats when out of.doors, and in small 
vases in their rooms in their masters’ mews. I 
have even seen the trellis work opposite the 
windows of cabmen’s rooms, which were over 
stables, with a projecting roof covering th% whole, 
tjlickly yellow and green with the flowers and 
leaves of the easily-trained nasturtium and herb 
“ twopence.” The omnibus driver occasion¬ 
ally “ sports a nosegay ”—as he himself might 
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word it—in his button-hole; and the stage- I 
coachman of old felt he was improperly dressed 
if a big bunch of florers were not attached to 
his coat Sailors ashore are likewise generally 
fond of flowers. 

A delight in flowers is observable, also, 
among the workers whose handicraft requires 
the ^exercise of taste, and whose eyes are sen- ' 
sible v ,*from the nature of their employment, to 
the beauty of colour. To this class belong 
especially the Spitalfiolds’ silk-weavers. At one 
timer the Spitalfiel§s weavers were almost the 
only botanists in London, and their love of 
flowers is< still/ strong. I have seen -fuchsias 
gladdening the weaver’s eyes by being placed 
near his loom, tfieir crimson pendants swinging 
backwarks and forwards to the motion of the 
treadles, while his small back garden has been 
many-coloured with dahlias. These weavers, 
too, were at one time liighly-successful as 
growers of tulips. 

Those out-door workmen, whose calling is of 
coarse character, arc never known to purchase 
flowers, whic^t to them are mere trumpery. Per¬ 
haps no one of my readers ever saw a flower iu 
the possession of a ftusherman, nightman, slaugh¬ 
terer, sweep, gaslayer, gut and tripe-preparer, 
or such like labourer. Their eyes convey to 
the mind no appreciation of beauty, and tho 
sense of wmell is actually dead in them, except 
the odour be rank exceedingly. 

The fondues - ' for flowers in London is 
strongest in the women, and, perhaps, strongest 
in those whose callings are in-door and seden¬ 
tary. Flowers are to them a companionship. 

It remains only for me to state that, in the 
poorest districts, and among people where there 
is no sense of refinement or but a small love 
for natural objects, flowers are little known. 
Flowers arc not bought by the slop-workers, the 
garret and chamber-masters of Bethnal-green, 
nor in the poor Irish districts, nor by the City 
people Indeed, as I have observed, there is 
not a flower-stand in the city. 

11 should lie remembered that, in poor dis¬ 
tricts, tlie first appearance of flowers conveys 
to the slop-workman only one pleasurable asso¬ 
ciations-that the season of warmth has arrived, 
and that he will not only escape being chilled 
•with cold, but that he will be delivered from 
the heavy burden of providing fire and candle. 

A pleasant-looking man, with an appearance 
which the vulgar characterise as “jolly,” and 
with hearty manners, gave me the following 
account as to the character of his customers. 
He had known the business since he was a 
boy, his friends having been in it previously. 
He said: * 

“ There’s one old gentleman a little way out 
of town, he always gives Is. for the first violet 
root that any such as me carries there. I’m 
often there before any others: ‘ Ah 1 * he says, 

* here you are; you ’ve come, like Buonaparte, 
with your violet.’ I don’t know exactly what 
he means. I don’t like to ask him you see; 
for, though lie’s civil, he’s net what you* 
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may call a free sort of man—that's it” [I 
explained to him that the allomen was to 
Buonaparte’s emblem of the violet, %ith the 
interpretation he or his fdmirers gave to it— 
“ I come in the spring.”] “ That’s it, sir, is 
it ?" he resumed; “ well, I’m glad I know, 
because I don’t like to be puzzled. Mine’s a 
puzzling trade, though. Violets have a good 
sale. I’ve sold si^ dozen roots in a dam^aud 
only half as many primroses and double-daisies, 
if half. Everybody likes violets. I’ve sold 
some to poor people in town, iut they like uicir 
roots in pots. They haven’t S bit of a garden for 
’em. More shame too I say.Arhen^bey pays 
such rents. People that sits w#king all day is 
very fond of a sweet flower. A gentleman that’s 
always a-writing or a-reading in his office—he’s 
in the timber-trade—buys something of me every 
time I see him; twice or thrice a week, some¬ 
times. I can't say what he does with them 
all. Barmaids, though you mightn't think it, sir, 
is wery tidy customers. 9b, sometimes, is young 
women that's in an improper way of life, about 
Lissori-grove, and in some parts near Oxford- 
street. They buys all sorts. Perhaps more 
stocks than anything, for they’re beautiful roots, 
and not dear, live sold real beauties for 2d. — 
real beauties, but small; C d. is a fair price; one 
stock will perfume a house. I tell my customers 
not to sleep with them in the room; i^isn't good 
for the health. A doctor told me that, and said, 

‘ Yon ought to give me a fuchsia for my opinion,’ 
That was his joke. Primrose*I sell most of— 
they’re not in pots—two or three or four miles 
out of town, and most if a family’s come into 
a new house, or changed their house, if there’s 
children. The young" ones teases the old ones 
to buy them to set in the garden, and when 
children gets fairly to work that way, it's a 
sure sale. If they can’t get over father, 
they’ll get over mother. Busy men never buy 
flowers, as far as I’ve seen." [‘ In no tho¬ 
roughfare in the city, 1 am assured, is there 
a flower-stand—a circumstance speaking vo¬ 
lumes as to the habits and tastes of the 
people. Of fruit-stalls and cliop-howes there 
are in the neighbourhood of the Exchange, more 
than in any other part of London perhaps— 
the faculty of perceiving the beauty of colour, 
form, and perfume, as combined in flowers is 
not common to the man of business. The 
pleasures of the palate, however, they can all 
understand.’] “ Parsons and doctors are often 
tidy customers,’ ’ resumed my informant. “ They 
have a good deal of sitting and reading, I be¬ 
lieve. I've heard a parson say to his wife, 
‘ Do, my dear, go and buy a couple of those 
wallflowers for my study.’ I don’t do much 
for working-men; the women’s my best cus¬ 
tomers. There’s a shoemaker to be sure comes 
down sometimes with his old woman to lay out 
2d. or 3 A. on me; ‘ Let’s have something that 
smells strong,' he’ll say, ' stronger than cob¬ 
bler’s wax; Mr, though I can’t smell that, others 
can.’ I’ve sold him musks (musk-plants) as 
h often as anything. 


“ The poor people buy rather largely at 
times; that is, many "of them buy. One day last 
summer, my old woman and me sold 600 penny 
pots of mignonette* and all about you saw them 
—and it was a pleasure to see them—in the poor 
woman’s windows. Th# women are far the beat 
custoifljrs. There was the mignonette behind 
the bits of bars they have, in the shape of 
gates and such like, in the front of their win* 
[lowspin the way of preventing the po* falling 
into the street. Mignonette’s the best of all 
fo» a sure sale; whfre can you possibly have a 
sweeter or a nicer penn'orth,ptjj and all.” 

• 

Op»the Street Sale of Trees and Shrubs, 
The st^et-tradf in trees and shrubs is an ap¬ 
pendage o# “ root-selling," and not an inde¬ 
pendent avocation. The season of supply at the 
markets extends o^er July, August, September, 
and October, w^h* j# smaller trade in the witfter 
and spring morfh^ At the nurseiy gardens, from 
the best data I can arrive at, there are about twice 
as many trees and shrubs purchased as in the 
marked by the costermongers. Nor is this the 
only difference. It is the more costly descrip¬ 
tions that are bought at the nursery grounds. 

The trees and shfubs are bought at the 
gardens under precisely the same circumstances 
as the roots, but the trade is by no means popu¬ 
lar with the root-sellers. They regard these 
heavy, cumbrous goods, as ftie smarter costers 
do such things as turnips and potatoes, requir¬ 
ing more room, and yielding less profit “ It 
breaks a mail's heart,” said one dealer, ” and half 
kills his beast, going round with a lot of heavy 
things, that perhaps you can’t sell.” The street- 
dealers say they must keep them, “ or people 
will go, where they can get roots, and trees, and 
everything, all together.” In winter, or in early 
spring, the street-seller goes a round now and 
then, with evergreens and shrubs alone, and 
the trade is then less distasteful to him. The 
trees and shrubs are displayed, when the mar¬ 
ket-space allows, on a sort of stand near the 
flower-stand; sometimes they are placed on the 
ground, along-side the fiowercstand, but only 
when no better display can be mfidec 

The trees and shrubs sold by the costers are 
mezereons, rhododendrons, savine, laurustinus, 
acacias (of the smaller genera, some being highly 
aromatjfc when in flower), myrtles, guelder-roses 
(when small), privet, genistas, broom, furze 
(when small), the cheapen heaths, syringas 
(small), lilacs (almost always young and for 
transplanting), southernwood (when large), box 
(large) dwarf laurefs, variegated laurelB (called 
a cuber by the street-people), and «yottng fir- 
trees, &c. 

The prices of trees vary far more than 
flower-roots, because they are dependent upon 
size for value. “ Why,’* said one man, “ I’ve 
bought roddies, as I calls them (rhododendrons), 
at 4#. a dozen, but they was scrubby things, 
and I’ve bought them at 14#. 6 d. I once g*ve 
Bs. for two trees of them, which I had ordered, 
and there was a rare grumbling about the price, 
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though I wily charged 7a. Sd. for the two, which 
was It. 3 d. a piece for carriage, and hard earned 
4*0^ to carry them near fire miles in my cart, 
•afenoat on purpose, hut J. thought I waa pleat¬ 
ing a good customer. Then there's myrtles, 
#hy X can get them at Sd. a piece, and at 5s., 
and a deal more if wanted. You can^ave 
myrtles that a hat might be very big ftfr them 
to grow in, and myrtles that will fill a great 
%hjdow;u a fine house. I've bought corpmon 
heaths at Is. 3 d. a dozen.’° b 

The coster ordinarily confines himself to tjie 
cheaper sftrts of plants, and rarely meddles with 
such things as Sw^ias, mezereons, sayines, sy- 
ringas, lilacs, or even myrtles, and with none* of 
these things unless cheap. “ Trees, real trees,” 

I was told, “are often as che&p ay anything. 
Them young firs there was 4s. Gtf. a dozen, and 
a man at market can buy four or six of them if 
he,don’t want a dozen.” <**• 1 

The customers for trees an* scrubs are gene¬ 
rally those who inhabit the larger sort of houses, 
where there is room in the hall or the windows 
for display ; or where there is a garde^ capa¬ 
cious*’enough for the implantation of the shrubs. 
Three-fourths of the trees are sold on a round, 
and when purchased at a stall the costermonger 
generally undertakes to deliver tliem at the 

J mrchaser’8 residence, if not too much out of 
lis way, in his regular rounds. Or he may 
diverge, and make a round on speculation, 
purposely. There is as much bartering trees 
for old clothes, as for roots, and as many, or 
more, complaints of the hard bargainings of 
ladies: “I’d rather sell polyanthuses at a 
farthing a piece profit to poor women, if I could 
get no more,” said one man, “ than I’d work 
among them screws that’s so fine in grand caps 
and so civil. They’d skin a flea for his hide 
and tallow.” 

The number of trees and scrubs sold annu¬ 
ally, in the streets, are, as near as I can ascer¬ 
tain, as follows—I have added to the quantity 
purchased by the street-sellers, at the metropo¬ 
litan markets, the amount bought by them at the 
principal nursery-gardens in the environs of 
London: 


Fire .* . . . 


9,576 roots 

Laurels . . . 


1,152 „ 

Myrtles . . . 


23,040 „ 

Rhododendrons 


2,100 „, 

Lilacs .... 


2,304 „ 

Box .... 


2,880 „ 

Heaths . *. . 


21,888 „ 

Broom . . . 


2 ,8S0c „ 

"’Flu-re .... 


6,912 „ 

Laurustinus . . 


6,480 

Southernwood . 


25,920 „ 


The London Flower Girls. 

It jggaot easy to arrive at any accurate estimate 
of fire number of flower-sellers in the streets of 
London. The cause of the difficulty lies in the 
fi$et that none can be said to devote themselves 
entirely to the sale of flowers in the street, for 
the flowe^rasUpra, when oranges are cheap and 


good, find their sale of the fruit more pertain 
and profitable than that of flowers, and resort 
to it accordingly. Another reason is, that a 
poor costermonger wiff on a fine summer’s day 
send out his children to sell flowers, while 
on other days they may be selling water- 
cresses or, perhaps, onions. Sunday is the best 
day ,for flower-selling, and one experienced man 
competed, that in the height and pride of the 
summer ,400 children were selling flowers, on 
.he Sundays, in the streets. Another man 
:hotffcht that number too low an estimate, and 
contended that it ’'was nearer 800. I found 
more of the opifion of my last mentioned in¬ 
formant .than o r. the other, but 1 myself am 
disposed to think the smaller number nearer the 
ruth. On week days it is computed there are 
ibout half the number of flower-sellers that there 
are on the Sundays. The trade is almost en¬ 
tirely in the hands of children, the girls out¬ 
numbering the boys by more than eight to one. 
The ages of the girls Vary from six to twenty; 
few of the boys are older than twelve, and most 
of them are under ten. 

Of flower-girls there are two classes. Some 
girls, and they are certainly the smaller class 
of the two, avail themselves of flic sale of flowers 
in the streets for immoral purposes, or rather, 
they seek to eke out the small gains of their 
trade by such practises. They frequent the great 
thoroughfares, and offer their bouquets to gen¬ 
tlemen, whom on an evening they pursue for 
a hundred yards' or two in such places aB the 
Strand, mixing up a leer with their whine for 
custom or for tfharity. Their ages are from 
fourteen to nineteen or twenty, and sometimes 
they remain out offering their flowers—or dried 
lavender^ when no fresh flowers are to be had— 
until late at night. They do not care, to make 
their appearance in the streets until towards 
evening, and though they aolicit the custom of 
ladies, they rarely follow or importune them. 
Of this class I shall treat more fully under ano¬ 
ther head. 

The other class of flower-girls is composed of 
the girl&who, wholly or partially, depend upon 
the sale of flowers for their own support or a3 
an assistance to their parents. Some of them 
are the" cliildren of street-sellers, some are 
orphans, and some are the daughters of'me¬ 
chanics who are out of employment, and who 
prefer any course rather than an application to 
the parish. These girls offer their flowers in 
the principal streets at the West End, and 
resort greatly to the suburbs; there are a few, 
also, in the business thoroughfares. They 
walk up and down in front of the houses, offer¬ 
ing their flowers to any ope looking out of the 
windows, or they stand at any fikely place. 
They are generally very persevering, more espe¬ 
cially the younger children, who will run along, 
barefooted, with their “ Please, gentleman, do 
buy my floNvers. Poor little girl 1 ”—■“ Please, 
kind lady, buy my violets. O, do I please! Poor 
little girl! Do buy a bunch, please, kind lady t” 

The statement I give, “ of two orphan flower- 
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sellers” furnishes another proof, in addition to 
the many I have already given, of tlm heroic 
struggles of the poor, an* of the truth of the 
saying, “ What would the poor do without the 
poor?” . 

The better class of flower-girls reside in 
Lisson-grove, in the streets off Drury-lane, 
in St Giles’s, and in other parts inhabited* by 
the very poor. Some of them live in lodging- 
houses, the stench and squalor of which arc in 
remarkable contrast to the beauty and fragrajicc 
of the flowers they sometimes have to garry 
thither with them unsold. 

Or Two Orphan Flowoti Girls. 

Of these girls the elder wSs fifteen and 
the younger eleven. Both were clad in old, 
hut not torn, dark print frocks, hanging so 
closely, and yet so loosely, about them as to 
show the-,deficiency of under-clothing; they 
wore old broken black clijp bonnets. The older 
sister (or rather half-steer) had a pair of old 
worn-out shoes on her feist, the younger was 
barefoot, But trotted along, in a # gait at once 
quick and feeble—gs if the soles ol her little 
feet were impervious, like horn, to the rough¬ 
ness of the road.* The elder girl has a modest 
expression of countenance, with no pretensions 
to prettincss except in having tolerably good 
eyes. Her complexion was somewhat muddy, 
and her features somewhat pinched. The 
younger child had a round, chubby, and even 
rosy face, and quite a healthful look. Her por¬ 
trait is here given. • 

They lived in one of the streets near Drury- 
lane. They were inmates of a house, not let 
out as a lodging-house, in separate beds, hut 
in rooms, and inhabited by street-sellers and 
street-labourers. The room they occupied was 
large, and one dim candle lighted it so insuffi¬ 
ciently that it seemed to exaggerate the dimen¬ 
sions. The walls were bare and discoloured 
with damp. The furniture consisted of a crazy 
table and a few chairs, and in the centre of 
the room was an old four-post bedstead of the 
larger size. This bed was occupied iffghtly by 
the two sisters and their brother, a lad just 
turned thirteen. In a sort of recess insa corner 
of the room was the decency of an old curtain— 
or something equivalent, for I could hardly sec 
in the dimness—and behind this was, I pre¬ 
sume, the bed of the married couple. The 
three children paid 2i. a week for the room, 
the tenant an Irishman out of work paying 
2s. 9d., but the furniture was his, and his wife 
aided the children in their trifle of washing, 
mended their clothes, where such a thing was 
possible, and such like. The husband was 
absent at the time of my visit, but the wife 
seemed of a better stamp, judging by her 
appearance, and by her refraining from any 
direct, _ or even indirect, way of begging, as 
well as from the “Glory be to Gods!” “the 
heavens be your honour's bed!” or “it’s the 
thruth I’m telling of you sir,” that I so fre¬ 
quently me»t with on similar visits. 


The elder girl said, in an English accent, 
not at all garrulously, hut merely hi answer 
to my questions: “ I sell flowers, sir; we live 
almost on flowers when*they are to be got. I 
sell, and so does my sister, all kinds, but it's 
very«little use oflering*any that’s not sweet. 

I tliink«it's the sweetness as sells them. I 
sell primroses, when they’re in, and violets, and 
wall-flowers, and stocks, and roses of diffejenW 
sorts,* and pinks, and* carnations, antP miAd 
flowers, and lilies df tile valley, and green 
launder, and mignonette (hut that I. do very 
Beldom), and violets again at tills time of the 
yctyr, for we get them bofti in spring and. 
winter.” [They are forced in hot-houses for 
winter sale, I may remark.] “ The best sale 
of all is, I think, moss-roses, young moss-roses. 
We do best of,all on them. Primroses aie 
good> for people »:y: ‘Well, here’s spring 
again to a c^tqjirfy.’ Gentlemen are our 
best customer-. i’ve heard that they buy 
flowers to give to the ladies. Ladies have 
sometimes said: ‘ A penny, my poor girl, 

here’s4hrec-lialfpence for the bunch.'* Or 
they’ve given me the price of two bunches for 
one; so have genlleiqpi. I never had a rude 
word said to me by a gentleman in my life. 
No, sir, neither lady nor gentleman ever gave 
me C cl. for a bunch of flowers. I never had a 
sixpence given to me in my life—never. T 

never go among hoys, I know nobody but 
my brother. My father was a tradesman in 
Mitchelstotgp, in the County Cork. I don’t 
know wliat sort of a tradesman he was. I 
never saw him. He was a tradesman I’ve 
been told. I was born in London. Mother 
was a chairwoman, and lived very well. None 
of us ever saw a father.” [It was evident that 
they were illegitimate children, but the laud- 
lady had never seen the mother, and could give 
me no information.] “ We don’t know anything 
about our fathers. Wo were all ‘ mother’s 
children.' Mother died seven years ago last 
Guy Faux day. I've got myself, and my 
brother and sister a hit of bread ever since, and 
never had any help hut from * lie neighbours. 

I never troubled the parish. O, Jes, sir, the 
neighbours is all poor people, very poor, some 
of them. We’ve lived with her” (indicating 
her landlady by a gesture) “ these two years, 
and ofl*and on before that. I can’t say how 
long.” “Well, I don’t know exactly,” said 
the landlady, “but I’vff had them with mo 
almost all the time, for four years, as near as 
I can recollect; pgrhaps more. I ’ve tooved 
three times, and they always followed me.” 
In answer "to my inquiries the landlady assured 
me that these two poor girls, were never out qf 
doors all the time she had known them after 
six at night “We’ve always good health. 
We can all read.” [Here the three somewhat 
insisted upon proving to me their proficiency 
in leading, and having produced a Roman 
Catholic hook, the “ Garden of Heaven,” the*y 
read very well.] “I put myself)” continued 
the girl, “ and I put my brother and sister to 
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• Roman Catholic school—and to Ragged 
schools—hut I could read before mother died. 
My brother can write, and £ pray to God that 
he'll do well with ft. I bny my flowers at 
Cerent Garden; sometimes, but very seldom, 
ht Farringdon, I pay is. for a dozen bunches, 
whatever, flowers are in. Out of every two 
bunches 1 can make three, at Id. a piece. Some¬ 
times qpo or two over in the dozen, but not so 
often ss X would like. We make tbe benches 
up ourselves. We get t&( rush to tie them 
with for* nothing. We put their own leases 
round these visdeft (she produced a bunch). 
The paper for a dozen costs a penny; sojpe- 
times only a halfpenny. The two of us doesn’t 
make lees than (id. a day, uifiess jt’t very ill 
luck. But religion teaches us that God will 
sup port us, and if we make less we say nothing. 
TOe do better on oranges pi March or April, I 
flunk it is, than on flowers. Qrfcjgcs keep better 
than flowers you see, sir. We make Is. a day, 
and 9d. a day, on oranges, the two of us. I 
wish they was in all the year. I generally go 
St. Ailin’s-wood way, and Hampstead ai?U High- 
gate way with my flowers. I can get them 
nearly all the year, but oranges is better liked 
than flowers, I think. I always keep Is. stock- 
money, if X can. If it’s bad weather, so bad 
that we can’t sell flowers at all, and so if we’ve 
had to spend our stock-money for a bit of bread, 
the (the landlady) lends us Is., if she has one, 
Or she borrows one of a neighbour, if she 
hasn’t, or if the neighbours hasn't*,it, she bor¬ 
rows it at a dolly-shop” (the illegal pawn¬ 
shop). “There’s 2d. a week to pay for Is. at 
a dolly, and perhaps an old rug left for it j if 
it’s very hard weather, the rug must be taken 
at night time, or we are starved with the cold. 
It sometimes has to be put into the dolly again 
nest morning, and then thefe’s 2d. to pay for 
it for the day. We’ve bad a frock in for 6d., 
and that’s a penny a week, and the same for a 
day. We never pawned anything; we have 
nothing they would take in at the pawnshop. 
We live on bread and tea, and sometimes a 
fresh herring o'! a night Sometimes we don’t 
eat a bit Vll day when we’re out; sometimes 
we take a bit of bread with us, or buy a bit 
My sister can’t eat taturs; they sicken her. 
I don’t know what emigrating means.” [I 
Informed her and she continued]: "No, sir, 
I wouldn’t like to emigrate and leave brother 
and sister. If they went with me I don’t 
think X should like it, not among strangers. 
I thflik our living costs r.s 2 s. a week for the 
two of us; the rest goes in rent , That’s all 
we make!” 

The brother earned, from Is. 6d. to 2s. a week, 
with an occasional meal, as a costermonger’s 
boy. Neither of them ever missed mass on a 
. Sunday. 

Or ths Lire or a Flower Guil, 
&QMB of these girls are, as X have stated, of on 
immornl. character, and some of them are sent 
Ant by their parents to make out a livelihood 


by prostitution. One of this olaas, whom I 
saw, hat^oome out of prison a short time pre¬ 
viously. She was net nineteen, and had been 
sentenced about a twelvemonth before to three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, “for 
hearing her shoe,” as she said, " at tbe Lord 
Maj'or, to get a comfortable lodging, for she 
was tired of being about the streets.” After 
this*&e was looked up for breaking the lamps 
in the street. She alleged that her motive for 
tfii* was a belief that by CQptmitting some such 
act she might be afcle to get into an aBylum for 
females. She was sent out into the streets by 
her fathet and f mother, at the age of nine, to 
sell flowers. Her father used to supply her 
with the money to buy the flowers, and she 
used to take the proceeds of the day’s work 
home to her parents. She used to be out 
frequently till past midnight, and seldom or 
never got home before nine. She associated 
only with flower-girl^ of loose character. The 
result may be imagined. She could not state 
positively that her parents were aware of the 
manner in wjiich she got the mondy she took 
home to them. She supposeg that they must have 
imagined what her practices were. He used to 
give her no supper if she ““didn’t bring home 
a good hit of money.” Her father and mother 
did little or no work all this while. They lived 
on what she brought home. At thirteen years 
old she was sent to prison (she stated) “for 
selling combs in the street” (it was winter, and 
there were no flowers to be had). She was in¬ 
carcerated fourteen days, and when liberated 
she returned to her former practices. The very 
night that she came home from gaol her father 
sent liar out into the streets again. She con¬ 
tinued in this state, her father and mother 
living upon her, until about twelve months be¬ 
fore I received this account from her, when her 
father turned her out of his house, because she 
didn’t bring home money enough. She then 
went into Kent, hop-picking, and there fell in 
with a beggar, wbo accosted her while she was 
sitting under a tree. He said, “ You have got 
a very bad pair of shoes on; come with me, 
and you shall have some better ones.” She 
consented, and walked with him into the village 
close by, where they stood out in the Buddie of 
the streets, and the man began addressing tbe 
people, “ My kind good Christians, me and 
my poor wife here is ashamed to appear before 
you in the state we are in.” She remained 
with this person all the winter, and travelled 
with him through the country, begging. He 
was a beggar by trade. In the spring she 
returned to tbe flower-selling, but scarcely got 
any money either by that or other means. At 
last she grew desperate, and wanted to get 
back to prison. She broke the lamps out¬ 
side the Mansion-house, and was sentenced 
to fonrteen days’ imprisonment She had 
been out of prison nearly three weeks when 
I saw her, and was in training to go into an 
asylum. She waui rick and tired, she eaid, of 
her life. • ’’ 
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Op the Street Saee of Lavender. 

The sale of green lavyder In fhe*streets is 
carried on by the same class as the sale of 
flowers, and is, as often a*’flowers, used for 
immoral purposes, when an evening or night 
sale is carried on. 

The lavender is sold at the markets in 
bundles, each containing a dozen branches. 
It is sold principally to ladies in the suburb?,* 
who purchase it to deposit'in drawers and ward¬ 
robes ; the odour communicated to liner^ from 
lavender being, perhaps, more agreeable and 
"more communicable than tha* fron^ any other 
flower. Nearly a tenth of the market sale may 
be disposed of in this way. Sdme costers sell it 
cheap to recommend themselves to ladies who 
arc customers, that they may have the better 
chance for a continuance of those ladies’ cus¬ 
tom. 

The. number of lavender-sellers can hardly he 
given as distinct from that of flower-sellers, be¬ 
cause any flower-girl will sell lavender, “ when 
it is in season.” The season continues from the 
beginning of July to the end of September. In 
the winter montlis, generally after day-fall, dried 
lavender is ofFeAd for sale; it is bought at the 
herb-shops. There is, however, an addition to the 
number the flower-girls of a few old women, 

, perhaps from twenty to thirty, who* vary their 
street-selling avocations by going from door to 
door in tjhe suburbs with lavender for sale, but 
do not stand to offer it in the street. 

The street-.seller’s profit on«lavcnder is now 
somewhat more than cent per cent, as the 
bundle, costing 2Jr/., brings when tied up in 
sprigs, at least 6d. The profit, I am fold, was, 
six or seven years ago, 200 per cent; “ but 
people will have better penn’orths now.*’ I 
was informed, by a person long familiar with the 
trade in flowers, that, from twenty to twenty-live 
years ago, the sale was the best. It was a fash¬ 
ionable amusement for ladies to tie the sprigs of 
lavender together, compressing the steins very 
tightly with narrow ribbon of any favourite 
colour, the heads being less tightly # bound, or 
remaining unbound; the largest stems were in 
demand for this work. The lavendee bundle, 
when its manufacture was complete, was placed 
in drawers, or behind books in the shelves of a 
glazed book-case, so that a most pleasant atmo¬ 
sphere was diffused when the book-case was 
opened. 

Cut Flowers. 

I now give the quantity of cut flowers sold in 
the streets. The returns have been derived from 
nursery-men and market-salesmen. It will be 
seen how fully these returns corroborate the 
statement of the poor flower-girl—(p. 135)— 
“ it’s very little use offering anything that’s not 
sweet/’ * 

1 may remark, too, that at the present period, 
from “ the mildness of the season," wallflowers, 
primroses, violets, and polyanthuses arc almost 
as abundant as in spring sunshine. 


Violets ....... 65,280 hunches. 

Wallflowers . * . . 115,200 „ 

Lavender ...... 296,640 „ 

Pinks and Caxnhtione . . 68,360 „ 

Moss Roses ...... 172,800 „ 

China ditto . . % . . 172,800 „ 

Mignonette ..... 86,400 „ 

Lilies of the Valley . . • 1,682 „ 

Stacks. 20,448 ^ m 

Cut lowers sold yearly in the \ gg^ * 

# 8treets * ** 

Of the Street Sale Flowers in 
« * .Pots, Roots, etc. '* * 

The ‘tflower-ueot sellers"—for T heard them 
so called tfl distinguish them from the sellers of 
“cut flowers"—are among the best-mannered 
and the best-dressrd of all the street-sellers I 
haye met with. bu» that only as regards a por¬ 
tion of them/ ..eir superiority in this respect 
may perhaps be in some measure attributable 
to their dealing with a better class of customers 
—witlepersons who, whether poor or rich* exer¬ 
cise healthful tastes. * 

I may mention, that I found the street-sellers 
of “ roots ’ ’ — always meaning thereby flower- 
roots in bloom - more attached to their trade 
than others of their class. 

The roots, sold in the streets, are bought in 
the markets and at the nursery-gardens j but 
about three-fourtlis of those required by the 
better cla^ of street-dealers are bpught at the 
gardens, as arc “cut flowers" occasionally. 
Hackney is the suburb most resorted to by the 
root-sellers. The best “pitches" for the sale 
of roots in the street are situated in the New- 
road, the City-road, the Hynpstead-road, the 
Edgeware-road, and places of similar character, 
where there is* a constant stream of passers 
along, who are not too much immersed in 
business. Above three-fourtlis of the sale is 
effected by itinerant costermongers. For this 
there is one manifest reason: a flower-pot, with 
the delicate petals of its full-blown moss-rose, 
perhaps, sutlers even from th# trifling concus¬ 
sion in the journey of an omnibus, ■for instance. 
To carry a heavy flower-pot, even any short 
distance, cannot be expected, and to take a cab 
for its conveyance adds greatly to the expense. 
Hence* flower-roots are generally purchased at 
the door of the buyer. 

For the flowers of confhumer or easier culture, 
the root-seller receive? from Id. to 8d. These 
are primroses, polyanthuses, cowslips fbttt in 
small quantities comparatively), daisies (ringli 

and doubje,—and single or wild, dairies ~- 

coming to be more asked for, eaoh Id.), small 
early wallflowers, candy-tufts, southernwood 
(called “lad’s love" or “old man" by wane), 
and daffodils, (but daffodils were sometimes 
dearer than 3d.). The plants that may be said 
to struggle against frost and snow in a hard 
season, such as'the snowdrop, the crocus, and 
the mezerecra, are rarely sold by the costers; 

“ They come too soon," I was told. The prim* , 
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nm, sad theother plautsJ hare enumerated, 
ire sold, for the meet put, mot in pots, but with 
aeUnttaobad to the roots, so ihat they may ' be 
ptated in- a garden (as^they meet frequently 
,a») or in it pet. 

Towards the close of May, in an early sgjieon, 
and id the two following months, the root-trade 
Is at its height Many of tlie stalls and barrows 
' aftitV°u.exceedingly beautiful, the barrow often 
reaemhtbg a moving garden. The stoll-kedpers 
havo sometimea their flower^ placed on a scries 
of shelves,* one above another ,jso as to present 
a small amphitheatre of beautiful and diversi- 
"fiSd’hues; the purest white, as in the lily of tjic 
valley, to the deepest crimson, as in the fuschia; 
tlie bright or rust-blotted yello% of ( . thi wall¬ 
flower, to the many hues of the stock. Then 
there are the pinks and carnations, double and 
single, with the rich-coloured and heavily 
scented “ clove-pinksroses mignonette, the 
velvetty pansies (or heart’s-ease), the wliite and 
orange IilieB, calceolarias, balsams (a flower 
going out of fashion), geraniums (flowers com¬ 
ing ahpin into fashion), musk-plants, Y/ondon 
pride (and other saxifrages; the species known, 
oddly euough, as. London 41 ride being a native 
of wild and mountainous districts, such as 
botanists call “Alpine habitats,”) and the many 
coloured lupins. Later again come the China- 
asters, the African marigolds, the dahlias, the 
poppies, and tlie common* and very aromatic 
mangold. Later still there are the Michaelmas 
daisies—the growth of the “ AU-HaFow’n sum¬ 
mer,” to which Falstaff was compared. 

There is a class of “ roots ” in which the 
street-sellers, on account of their general dear¬ 
ness, deal so sparingly, that I cannot class 
them as a part 0 $ the business. Among tlfese 
are* anemones, hyacinths, tulips, ranuncu¬ 
luses, and the orchidaceous tiihe. Neither do 
the street people meddle, unless very excep¬ 
tionally, with the taller and statelier plants, 
such as foxgloves, hollyoaks, and sunflowers; 
these me too difficult of carriage for their pur¬ 
pose.' Nor do they sell, unless again as an ex¬ 
ception, eujh Sowers as require support—the 
eonvoivolus and the sweet-pea, for instance. 

. Use plants I have specified vary in price. 
Geraniums are sold at from 3d. to 5s. ; pinks at 
from 3d. for the common pink, to 2 s. lor the 
host single alove, and 4s. for the best double; 
stocks, as they are small and single, to their 
being large and ddubfe, from 3d. (and some- 
timea leas) to 2s.; dahlias from fid. to 5s. ; 
fuschtu, from 6 a!. to 4s.; rose-bushes from id. 
to is, 64., and sometimes, but not often, much 
higher 1 musk-plants, London pride, lupins, 8 fc., 
‘ are Id. and 2 d., pots generally included. 

To carry on his business efficiently, the root- 
seller manly keeps a pony and a cart, to convey 
. Ms purchases from the garden to his stall or his 
barrow, and he must hare a sheltered and cool 
eked in which to deposit the flowers which are 
to-be kept over-night for the morrow’s business, 
‘it's a gteat bather, sir,” said a root-seller, 
“a man raving to provide a sited for liis roots. 


It wouldn't do at all to have them in the same 
room as we sleep in—they’d droop. I have a 
beautiful Mg shed, and,a snug stall for a donkey 
in a comer of it ; but he won’t bear tying up— 
he'll fight against tying all night, and if he was 
loose, why in course he’d eat the flowers I put 
in the shed. The price is nothing to him; he’d 
eat file Queen's camellias,, if he could get at 
themkif they cost a pound a-pieoe. So I have 
a deal of trouble, ipr I must bloek him up 
somehow; but he’s a first-rate ass.” To carry- 
on a (considerable ’business, the services of a 
man and his wife are generally required, os well 
as those of a boy/ ' • .7 

The purchase# wholesale are generally by the 
dozen roots, all rlady for sale in pots. Migno¬ 
nette, however, is grown in boxes, and sold by 
the box at from 5s. to 20s., according to the size, 
&c. The costermonger buys, for the large sale 
to the poor, at a rate which brings the migno¬ 
nette roots into his possession at something less, 
perhaps, than a halfpenny each. He then pur¬ 
chases a gross of small common pots, costing 
him 1 \d. a dozen, and has to transfer the roots 
and Soil to the pots, and then offer them for sale. 
The profit thus is about is. per hundred, but 
with the drawback of considerable labour and, j 
some cost in the conveyance of the boxes. The 
same method is sometimes pursued with young 
stocks. » 

Tlie cheapness of pots, 1 may mention inci¬ 
dentally, and the more frequent sale, of roots 
in them, has almost entirely swept away the 
fragment of a pitcher and “ the spoutless tea- i 
pot,” which Cowper mentions as containing the 
poor man’s flowers, that testified an inextin¬ 
guishable love of rural objects, even in the heart 
of a city. There are a few such tilings, how¬ 
ever," to be seen still. 

Of root-sellers there are, for six months of 
the year, about ,500 in London. Of these, one- 
fifth devote themselves principally, hut none 
entirely, to the sale of roots; two-fifths sell 
roots regularly, but only as a portion, and 
not a larger portion of their business; and the 
remaining two-fifths are casual dealers in 
roots, buying them — almost always in the 
markets 4 *-whenever a bargain offers. Seven- 
eighths of the root-sellers are, I am informed, 
regular costers, occasionally a gardener’s assist¬ 
ant has token .to the street trade in flowers, 

“ but I fancy, sir,” said an experienced man 
to me, “ they’ve very seldom done any good 
at it. They’re always gardening at their 
roots, trimming them, and such like, and they 
overdo it. They’re too earefill of their plants; 
people like to trim them their selves.” 

“ I did well on fuschiu last season,” said 
one of my informants; “ I sold them from 
6 d. to 1*. fid. The 4 Globes' ’ went off well. 
Geraniums was very fair. The ‘ Fsity Queens ’ 
of them sold faster than any* I think. It’s 
the ladies out of, town a little' way, and » 
few in town, that buy than, and 1 buy the 
fiischias too. They require a good window. J 
The ‘Jenny Linds’—they was gmhittas arid 
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other plants—didn't sell *o ■well as the Fairy 
Queens, though they was cheaper. Gjod cloves, 
(pinks) sell to the better sort of houses ; so do 
carnations. Mignonetttf# everybody's money. 
Dahlia* didn’t go off so well. I had very tidy 
dahlias at (id. and Is., and some 1*. 6d. I do a 
goodish bit in giving flowers for old clothe*. I 
very seldom do it, but to ladies. I deal mostly 
with them for their husbands’ old hats, o^boots, 
or shoes; yes, sir, and their trowsers and waist¬ 
coats sometimes—veiy seldom their coats-^ahd 
ladies boots and shoes too. There’s one pleasant 
old lady, and her two daughters, they'll talk me 
over any day. X very seldom indeed trade for 
ladies’ clothes. I have, though. Mostly for 
something in the shawl way, dr wraps of some 
kind, why, that lady I was telling you of and 
her daughters, got me to take togs that didn't 
bring the prime cost of my roots and expenses. 
They called them by such fine names, that I 
was htyl. Then they was so polite; ‘O, my 
good man,’ says one of tile young daughters, ‘ I 
must have this geranium in ’change.' It was a 
most big Aid beautiful Fairy Queen, well worth 
4s. The tog—X didn’t know what they called 
it—a sqrtof cloak, iltched short of half-a-crown, 
and that just with cheaper togs. Some days, if 
it’s very hot, and the stall business isn't good in 
very hot weather, my wife goes a round with me, 
and does considerable in swopping with ladies. 
They can’t do her as they can me. The same 
on wet days, if it's not very wet, when I has my 
roots covered in the cart Ladies is mostly at 
home such times, and perhaps they’re dull, and 
likes to go to work at a bargaining. My wife 
manages them. In good weeks, X can clear 3 L 
in my trade; the two of us can, anyhqw. But 
then there's had weather, and there’s sometimes 
roots spoiled if they’re not cheap, and don’t go 
off—hut I’ll sell one that cost me Is. for 2d. to 
get rid of it; and there’s always the expenses to 
meet, and the pony to keep, and everything that 
way. No, sir, I don’t make 21. a week for the 
five months—its nearer five than six—the season 
lasts; perhaps something near it. The rest of the 
year I sell fruit, or anything, and majffldear 10*. 
or 15j. a week, but, some weeks, next to nothing, 
and the expenses all going on. • 

“ Why, no, sir; I can’t say that times is what 
they was. Where I made 4 1. on my roots five or 
six years bank, I make only 31. now. But it’s no 
use complaining; there's lots worse off than I 
am—lot*. I’ve given pennies and twapences to 
plenty that’s seen better days in the streets; it 
might be their own fault It is so mostly, but 
perhaps only partly. I keep a connection toge¬ 
ther os well as I can. I have a stall; my wife’s 
there generally, and I go a round as well.” 

One of the principal root-sellers in the streets 
told me that he not unfrequently sold ten dozen 
a day, over and above those sold not in pots. At 
my informant had a superior trade, his business 
is not to he taken as an average; hut, reckoning 
that he averages six dozen a day for '20 weeks— 
he said 26—it shows that one man alone sells 
' 8,340 hewers in pots in the season. The prin¬ 


cipal sellers carry on about the same extent id 
business. 

According to similar returns, the number of 
the severe! kinds of flowers in pots and flower 
roots sold annually in the Londog 'streets, are 
as fellpws: * 

, FLOWERS IK POTS. 

Moss-roses ..... 38,880 
China-roses .... 88,8(j 
• Fuechias 88,8 

Geraniums 12,800 

Total number of flower*in4 
pots sold in the streets . f • ’ 

fLOWEtt-ROOTS. 

Primroses ..... 24,000 
Polyanthuses .... 84,360 

Cowslips. 28,800 

Daisies ..... 33,600 

WallfMri.46,080 

Candytufts ..... 28,800 

Daffodils. 28,800 

liiolets. 38,406 , 

Mignonette..... 30,884 * 

Stocks.23,040 

Pinks and Cafhations . 19,200 
Lilies of the Valley . . 3,456 

Pansies. 12,960 

Lilies.. ■ 660 

Tulips. 852 

Balsams.7,704 

Calceolarias . . . . 3, ISO 

Muffle Plants .... 253,440 
London Pride .... 11,520 

Lupins.•- 25,596 

China-asters .... 9,156 

Marigolds ..... 68,360 

Dahlias. 852 

'Heliotropg ..... 18,356 

Poppies.1,920 

Michaelmas Daisies . . 6,912 

Total number of flower- ) , fia 
roots sold in the streets J ’ 8 
Or the Street Sale We Seeds. 

The street sale of seeds, I am l&formed, Is 
smaller than it was thirty, or even twenty years 
back. One reason assigned for this falling off 
is the superior cheapness of “flowers in pots.” 
At one time, I was informed, the poorer classes 
who were fond of flowers liked to “ grow theix 
own mignonette.” I told ofie of my informants 
that 1 had been assured by a trustworthy men, 
that in one day he hod sold 609 penny pots of 
mignonette: “ Not a bit of doubt of it, sir," 
was the answer, “not a doubt abodt it; 1’vt 
heard of more than that sold in a day by * man 
who set on three hands to help him; and that’s 
just where it is. When p poor woman, or poot 
man either—but its mostly the women—can 
buy a mignonette pot, all blooming and smelling 
for Id., why she won’t bother,tobuy -seed* aim 
set them in a box or a pot and want for them 
to come into foil blwC Selling seeds in the 
streets can’t he done so well now, sir. < Any. 
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hoSr tt ain't done as it was,«s I’ve often heard 
old folk «gr,” The reason assigned for this 
is that cottages in many parts —anch places 
Mt Lisaon-greve, Islington, Hoxton, Hackney, 
or Stepney L^rhere the inhabitants formerly 
cultivated flowers in their little gardens^ Sire 
'sow let out in single apartments, and the 
gardens—or yards as they mostly are now— 
wHjsessjjl merely to hang clothes in. JThe 
only green thing which rtpnained in some of 
these gardens, I Was told, wps horse-radish, a 
root whiclfi' it is difficult to 'extirpate : “ Ana 
it’s lust the soft J>{ thing,” said one man, 
’fthat poor people hasn’t no great call for, 
because they, yon see, a’n’t not overdone with 
joints of roast beef, nor rump sffiaks^,’ ‘In the 
suburbs where the small gardens are planted 
with flowers, the cultivators rarely buy seeds 
of the street-sellers, whose (stands are modlly 
at a distance. s *, 

None of the street seed-vendors confine them¬ 
selves to the sale. One man, whom I saw, told 
me that last spring he was penniless after 
sickness, and a nurseryman, whom he renew, 
trusted him 5s. worth of seeds, which he con¬ 
tinued to sell, trading in nething else, for three 
or four weeks, until "he was able to buy some 
flowers in pots. Though the profit is cent per 
cent oU most kinds, Is. 6<4 a day is accounted 
“ good earnings, on seeds.” On wet days there 
ia no sale, and, indeed, the seeds cannot he ex¬ 
posed in the streets. My informant computed 
that he cleared 5s. a week. HisOcustomers 
were principally poor women, who liked to sow 
mignonette in boxes, or in a garden-border, “ if 
it had ever such a little bit of sun," and who 
resided, he believed, in small, quiet streets, 
brandling off from the thoroughfares. Of flower- 
seeds, the street-sellers dispose most largely 
of mignonette, nasturtium, ami the various 
stocks; and of herbs, the most is done in 
parsley. One of my informants, however, “ did 
best in grass-seeds,” which people bought, he 
said, “ to mend their grass-plots with,” sowing 
thein in any hfre place, and throwing soil 
loosely ove? them. Lupin, larkspur, convol¬ 
vulus, and Venus’s looking-glass had a fair sale. 

The street-trade, in seeds, would be less than 
it is, were it not that the dealers sell it in 
smaller quantities than the better class of shop¬ 
keepers, The street-traders buy their seeds by 
the quarter of a ppufd—or any quantity not 
considered retail—of the nurserymen, who often 
write t^e names for the costers on the paper in 
which the seed has to be inclflscd. Seed that costs 
id., the sjreet-seller makes into eight penny 
lots. “ Why, yes, sir,” said one man, in answer 
to my inquiry, “ people is often afraid that our 
seeds ain’t honest If they’re not, they’re 
mixed, or they're had, before they come into our 
hands. I don’t think any of our chaps docs 
anything with them.” 

"-.Fourteen or fifteen years ago, although seeds,, 
generally, were fifteen to twenty per cent dearer 
than they are now, there was twice the demand 
ibf'tMtm An average price of good mignonette 


seed, he said, was now Is.-the quarter of a pound, 
and it wa%then Is. id. to lx. fid. The shilling’s 
worth, is made, by the ftreet-seller, into twenty 
or twenty-four pennyworths. An average price 
of parsley, and of the cheaper seeds, is less than 
half that of mignonette. Other seeds, again, are 
not sold to the street-peojild by the weight, hut 
are made up in sixpenny and shilling packages. 
Their’ extreme lightness prevents their’ being 
weighed to a customer. Of this clasa are, the 
African marigold, the senecios (groundsel), and 
the chdna-aster; butof these compound flowers, 
the street-traders sell very few. Poppy-seed used 
to be in grdbt demand among the str?et-«!>uyers, 
but it has ceased t to be so. “It’s a flue hardy 
plant, too, sir,” I was told, “ but somehow, for 
all its variety in colours, it’s gone out of fashion, 
for fashion runs strong in flowers.” 

One long-established street-seller, who is well 
known to supply the best seeds, makes for 
the five weeks or sc> of the season ■ more 
than twice the weekly average of 5s.; perhaps 
12s.; but as he is a shop as well as a stall-kteper, 
he could not ,speak very precisely as to the 
proportionate sale in the street or the shop. 
This man laughed at the fondness some of his 
customers manifested for “fine Latin names.” 
“ There are some people,” he said, “ who will 
buy antirrhinum, and artemisia, and digitalis, 
and wouldn’t hear of snapdragon, or worm¬ 
wood, or foxglove, though they’re the identical’ 
plants.” The Same informant told me that 
the railways in their approaches to the metro¬ 
polis had destroyed many small gardens, and 
had, he thought, injured his trade. It was? 
also, a common thing now for the greengrocers 
and corn’chandlers to sell garden-seeds, which 
until these six or eight years they did much less 
extensively. 

Last spring, I was told, there were not more 
than four persons, in London, selling only seeds. 
The “ root-sellers,” of whom I have treated, 
generally deal in seeds also, but the demand 
does not extend beyond four or five weeks in the 
spring, tlipugh there was “ a straggling trade that 
way ” two or three weeks longer. It was com¬ 
puted for me, that there were fully one hundred 
persons filing seeds (with other things) in the 
streets, and that each might average a profit of 
fix. weekly, for a month; giving 2004 expended 
in seeds, with 1004 profit to the costers. Seed* 
are rarely hawked as flowers are. 

It is impossible to give as minutely detailed 
an account of the street-sale of seed* as of flow¬ 
ers, as from their diversity- in size, weight, 
quantity in a pennyworth, &c., no calculation 
can be prepared by weight or measure, only by 
value. Thus, I find it necessary to depart some¬ 
what from the order hitherto observed- One 
seedsman, acquainted with the street*trade from 
his dealings with the vendors, was. of opinion 
that the following list and proportions wen as 
nice an approximation as could be arrived at 
It was found necessary to give H in proportions 
of twenty-fifths; but it mutt be borne in sand 
that the quantity in jfoths of parsley, for exam» 
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pl t , 5 , more than double that of *ths of mignon¬ 
ette. I ^tve, in unison, seeds of ajjput equal 
sale, whether of the sqpe botanical family or 
not. Many of the most popular flowers, such 
as polyanthuses, daisies, violets, and primroses, 
are not raised from seed, except in the nursery 


gardens:— 

Seeds. Twenty fifth". value. 

Mignonette ..." Three - • • - £24 

Stocks (of all kinds) Two. # 1G 

Marigolds (do.). . One.% 8 

Convolvulus (do.) . ..• 8 

Wallflower .... „. 8 

Scarlet*beaus and 1 • c 


UV«uicv"ut(>,ja uuu i 

Sweet-peas . . / ” ' * 

China-asters and Ve-\ 
nils’ looking-glass / ” 
Lupin and Larkspur, „ . , 


Nasturtium .... „. 8 

Parsley.Two. l(i 

Othcr.Pot-herhs . . @ne. 8 

Mustard and Cress,'! 

• Lettuce, and the > Two. 10 

other vegetables . J 

Grass ...... One. 8 

Other seeds . . . Seven .... 5G 


Total expended annually on street-seeds. £200 

Of Christmasing—Laurel, Ivt^ Holly, 
and Mistletoe. 

In London a large trade is carried on in 
“ Christmasing,” or in the sale of holly and mis¬ 
tletoe, for Christmas sports Smd decorations. 
I have appended a table of the quantity of those 
“branches” sold, nearly 250,000, and of the 
money expended upon them in tho streets. 
It must be borne in mind, to account for this 
expenditure for a brief season, that almost every 
housekeeper will expend something in “ Christ- 
. masingfrom Id. to Is. 6d., and the poor buy a 
pennyworth, or a halfpennyworth each, and they 
are the coster’s customers. In some houses, 
which are let off in rooms, floors, or suites of 
apartments, and ndt to the poorest class, every 
room will have the cheery decoration of holly, 
its bright, and as if glazed leaves and red berries, 
reflecting the light from fire or candle.* “ Then, 
kjok,” said a gardener to me, “ what’s spent on 
a Christmasing the churches I Why, now, pro¬ 
perly to Christmas St Paul's, I say properly, 
mind, would take 501. worth at least; aye, more, 
when I think of it, nearer 1001. I hope there ’ll 
be no ‘ No Popery' nonsense against Christmas- 
Ihg this year. I’m always sorry when anything of 
that kind’s afloat, because it’s frequently a hind¬ 
rance to business.” This was said three weeks 
before Christmas. In London there are upwards 
of 300,000 inhabited houses. The whole of the 
evergreen branches sold number 375,000. 

Even the ordinary-sized inns, I was informed, 
displayed bolly decorations, costing from it . 
to 10s.; while in the larger inns, where, perhaps, 
an assembly-room, a concert-room, or a dub- 
rooin, had to be' adorned, along with other 
apartments^ 20*. Worth of holly, &c., was a not 


uncommon outlay., “Well, then, consider,!*; 
said another informant, “ the plum-puddings 1 
Why, at least there's a hundred thousand of ’em 
eaten, in London, through the Christmas and 
the month following. That's nearly one pud¬ 
ding to every tweuty*of the population, is it, 
sir ? JVell, perhaps, that’s too much. But,* 
then, there's the great numbers eaten at 
public dinners and suppers; and thejgJ^nuWe 
plufi-pudding clulw at the small grocers “and 
public-houses tha|j # there used to be, so, say 
fflll a hundred thousand, flinging in any 
mince-pies that may be <1*curated with ever- 
gjpensi Weil, sir, every *plum-puddiug with* 
have a sprig of holly in him. If it's bought 
just fop tjje oceasion, it may cost Id., to be 
really prime and nicely berried. If it’s part 
of a lot, why it won’t cost a halfpenny, so 
reckon it all at a halfpenny. What doeB that 
come to f , 200/. Think of that, then, 

just for sprigging puddings!” 

Mistletoe, 1 am informed, is in somewhat less 
demandxlian it was, though there might be no 
very perceptible difference. In many housed holly 
is now used instead of the true plant, for the 
ancient ceremonies, and privileges observed 
“ under the mistletoe bough.” The holly is 
not half the price of the mistletoe, which is one 
reason; for, though there is not any great dis¬ 
parity of price, wholesale, the holly, which 
costs 6 d. retail, is more than tile quantity of 
mistletoe retailed for lj. The holly-tree may 
be grown in any hedge, and ivy may be reared 
against any wall; while the mistletoe is para¬ 
sitical of the apple-tree, and, but not to half the 
extent, of the oak and other trees. It does not 
grow in the northern counties of England. The 
purchasers of the mistletoe are, for the most 
part, the wealthier classes, or, at any rate, I was 
told, “ those wlft give parties.” It is bought, 
too, by the male servants in large establish¬ 
ments, and more would he so bought, “ only so 
few of the great people, of the most fashionable 
squares and places, keep their Christmas in 
town.” Half-a-crown is a not uncommon 
price fcr a handsome mistletoe*bough. 

The costermongers buy about a*half of the 
holly, &c., brought to the markets; it is also 
sold either direct to those requiring evergreens, 
or to jjreen-grocers and fruiterers who have re¬ 
ceived orders for it from their customers, or who 
know^it will be wanted. shilling’s worth may 
he hought in the market, tfffe bundles being di¬ 
vided. Mistletoe, the costers — thoie Laving 
regular customers n the Buburbs—receive orders 
for. “ Lajt December,” said a coster to me, “ I 
remember a servant-girl, and she wertm’t such a 
girl either, running after me fn a regular flutter, 
to tell me the family had forgptto erne* it. worth 
of mistletoe of me, to be brought next day. Oh, 
yes, sir, if it’s ordered by, or delivered to, tbe 
servant-girls, they generally have a little giggling 
about it If I’ve said : ‘ What are you laugh¬ 
ing at!’ they’ll mostly say: ‘Me! I’m not 
laughing.’ ” 

The costermongers go into the neighbour- 
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hoOd of London to procurett&e Ml; for street- 
sale. This is chiefly done, X was told, by 
those who were “ crackpd up,” and dome of 
them laboured at It “ day* and days.” It is, 
however, a eery uncertain trade, as they must 
generally trespass, and if they are cs>flght 
trespassing, by the occupier of the land, or 
anyaf his servants, they are seldom “ given in 
d6*Tfs?5jr but their stock of evergreens ij not 
unfrequently taken from fljem, “ and that, sir, 
that’* the euttingest of a^." They do npt, 
so freely Venture upon the gathering of mistle¬ 
toe, for to procfaf it they must trespass in 
“Brchards, which is somewhat dangerous work, 
and they are in constant apprehension of traps; 
spring-guns, and hull-dogs. Six or <?e^n hun¬ 
dred men or lads, the lads being the most 
numerous, are thus employed for a week or 
twei before Christmas, and, (.perhaps, half Chat 
number, irregularly at interyUs/^or a week or 
two after it Some of the lads are not known 
atf' regular coster-lads, but they are habitats of 
the greets in some . capacity. To pimpure as 
much' holly one day, as will sell for 2s. od. the 
next, is accounted pretty good work, and 7s. 6d. 
would be. thus realised rnesix days. But Bs. is 
more frequently the return of six days’ labour 
and sale, though a very few have cleared 1 Os., 
and one man, “ with uncommon luck,” orice 
cleared 20*. in six days. The distance tra¬ 
velled in a short winter's day, is sometimes 
twenty miles, and, perhaps, the lad or man has 
lot broken his fast, on some dayij until the 
rening, or even the next morning, for had he 
pssessed a few pence he would probably have 
wested it in oranges or nuts, for street-sale, 
slher than “ go a-gathering Christmas.” 

One strong-looking lad, of 16 or 17, gave me 
he following account^— , 

“ It’s hard work, is CUristmasing; hut, when 
you have neither money nor work, you must do 
something, and so the holly may come in 
handy. 1 live with a elder brother; he helps 
the masons, and as we had neither of us eitheT 
wptk or money, }ie cut off Tottenham and Ed¬ 
monton wap, and me the t’other side*of the 
water, Mortlake way, as well as I know. IVe’d 
Doth been used to costering, off and on. I was 
out,, I think, ten days altogether, and didn' 
make 6*. in it I’d been out two Chrirtmase 
before. 0, yes, I’d forgot I made 6d. ovei 
the 6*., for I had hqlf f- pork-pie and a pint o 
beer, and the landlord took it out in holly. ] 
meantfto have made a quarter of pork do, bui 
I was so hungry—and so woftld you, sir, if you’c 
been out a T Cnristmasing—that I had the t’othe, 

f arter. It's 2Aa quarter. I did better whet 
was out afore, but I forget what I made. 
It's often slow work, for you must wait some 
.times ’tUl no one’s hx&jng, and then you mui 
,.work away like anything. I'd nothing but 
sharp knife, I borrowed, arid some bits of con 
to tie the holly up. You must look out sharp 
because, you see, sir, a man very likely won' 
like bis holly-tree to be stripped. "Whereve’ 
there is a berry, we goes for the berriei 


They’re poison berries, I’ve heard. Moon¬ 
light nights is the thing, sir, when you knows 
where you are, I newer, goes for mizxletoe. 

I hardly knows it when I sees it. The first 
time I was out, a map got me to go for some'In 
a orchard, and told me how to manage; but I 
out piy lucky in a minute. Something came 
over me like. I felt sicldsh. But what can a 

C r’fellow do? I never loat my Christinas, 
a little bit of it once. Two men took it 
from' me, and said I ought to thank them 
for letting me off without a jolly good jacket¬ 
ing, as they was gardeners. I believes they was 
men out a*Chri^tmasing, as I were*. It was a 
dreadful cold time thatj and I was wet, and 
hungry,—and thirsty, too, for all I was so wet,— 
and I’d to wait a-watehing in the wet. I’ve 
got something better to do now, and I’ll never 
go a-Christmasing again, if I can help it.” 

This lad contrived to get back to his lodging, 
in town, every night* but some of those out 
Christmasing, stay two or three days and nights 
in the country, sleeping in bams, out-houses, 
carts, or under hay-stacks, inclement as the 
weather may be, when their funds are insuffi¬ 
cient to defray the charge of a bed, or a part of 
one, at a country “ dossiug-crib ” (low lodging- 
house). They resorted, in considerable num¬ 
bers, to the casual wards of the workhouses, in 
Croydon, •Greenwich, Rcigate, Dartford, &c., 
when tiiat accommodation was afforded them, 
onccaling their holly for the night. 

As in other matters, it may be a surprise to 
ome of my readers to learn in what way the 
vergreens, used on festive occasions in their 
lomes, may have been procured. 

The dostermongers who procure their own 
hristmasing, generally hawk it A fejr sell it 
iy the lot to tlieir more prosperous brethren. 
iVhat the costers purchase in the market, they 
aim to sell at cent per cent 

Supposing that 700 men and lads gathered 
their own holly, See., and each worked for three 
weeks (not regarding interruptions), and calcu¬ 
lating thqt, in the time they cleared even lfls. 
each, it amounts to 5751. 

Some of the costermongers deck their carts 
and harrbws, in the general line, with holly at 
Christmas. Some go out with their oarts foil 
of holly, for sale, and may be accompanied by 
a fiddler, or by a person beating a drum. The 
cry is, “ Holly! Green Holly I" 

One of my informants alluded incidentally to 
the decoration of the churches, and I may ob¬ 
serve that they used to be far more profusely 
decked with Christmas evergreens than at pre¬ 
sent i so much so, that‘s lady correspondent in 
January, 1712, complained to ” Mr. Spectator" 
that her church-going was bootless! She was 
constant at church, to hear divine service and 
make conquests ; but the clerk had so overdone 
the greens in the church that, for three weeks,' 
Miss Jenny Simper had not even seen the young 
baronet, whom she dressed at for divine wor¬ 
ship, although be pursued his devotions, only 
three pews from hers. The aisle Wits a pretty 
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shade walk, and each pew was an arbour. The ] 
pulpit was >0 clustered with holly and ivy that 
the congregation, like Moses, heard tMfe word oat 
of a haul. “ Sir AnihohV Love’s pew in'particu¬ 
lar,” concludes the indignant Miss Simper, “is 
so well Hedged, that all my batteries hive no 
effect. I am obliged to shoot at random among 
the boughs without taking any manner o* aim. 
Mr. Spectator, unless you’ll give orderaafor re¬ 
moving these greens, I shall grow a very awk¬ 
ward creature at church, and soon have little 
else to do there but to say my prayers.” * In a 
subsequent number, the cierk glorifies mmself 
that h» had checked the ogling of Miss Simper. 
He had Ifeard how the Kentish men evaded 
the Conqueror by displaying green boughs be¬ 
fore them, and so he bethought him of a like 
device against the love-warfare of this coquettish 
lady. 

Of all tire “branches” in the markets, the 
costers buy one-half. This season, holly has 
been cheaper than was^ever known previously. 

In some years, its price was double that cited, in 
some treble, when the December was very frosty. 

Or the Salb op May, Palm, etc. 

Tiu: sale of thosMay, the fragrant flower of the 
hawthorn, a tree indigenous to this country— 
"Wordsworth mentions one which must have 
been 800 years old—is carried on by the coster 
boys (principally), hut only in a desultory way. 
The chief supply is brought Jo London in the 
carts or barrows of the costers returning from a 
country expedition. If the ^Costermonger he 
accompanied by a lad—as- he always is if the 
expedition be of any length—the lad will say 
to his master, “15x11, let’s have sonm May to 
take back.” The man will almost always con¬ 
sent, and often assist in procuring the thickly 
green branches with their white or rose-tinted, 
and /rej/ify-smeUiug flowers. The odour of the 
hawtjiom blossom is peculiar, and some emi¬ 
nent botanist—Dr. Withering if I remember 
rightly — says it may be best described as 
“ fresh.” No flower, perhaps, is blerded with 
more poetical, antiquarian, and beaxitiful asso¬ 
ciations than the ever-welcome blossom of the 


The costermonger, if he has “ don* tidy ’ 
in the country wifi very probably leave 3 the . 
'May at the disposal of his boy ; but a few men, 
though perhaps fittleamore than twenty, I wrb 
told, bring "it on their oxen account. The lads 
then cany the branches about for sale; or if a 
considerable quantity has been brought, dispose 
1 of it to other boys or girls, or entrusr them with 
the sale of it, at “ half-profits,” or anvtetjps 
agreed upon. Costqf mongers have btwTiWwn 
to bring iiome “adoadof May,” and this not 
■nfrequently, at tlfe request, and fbr^the benefit 
of a “ cracked-up " brother-yader, to whom it 
has been at onee delivered gratuitously. ^ 
*A' lad, whom I met with as he was selling 
holly, gold me.that he had brought may from 
the counfty when h# had .been there with a 
cqjster. He had also gon# out of town a few 
miles to gather it on his cwn account 
“But it ain’t no good;” he said; “you ffiust 
often go a ,.ay—I never knowa anything 
about liovwmany miles—and if it's very ripe 
(the word he used) it's soon shaken. There'* 
no sure price. You may get id, for«a big 
branch or you must take id. X may have 
made Is. on a round hut haTdly ever more. 

Xt can’t be got n8ta*han&. There ’a some stun¬ 
ning fine trees at the top of the park there (the 
Regent’s Park) thi t’other side of the 'logical 
Gardens, hut there's always a cove looking 
after them, they say, and both night and day.’ 

Palm, the flower of any of the numerous 
species o£ the willow, is sold only on Palm 
Sunday, and the Saturday preceding. Thi 
trade is about equally in the hands of thi 
English and Irish lads, hut the English lad 
have a commercial advantage on the momini 
of Paint' Suuday, when so many of the Iris 
lads are *at chapel. The palm is all gather* 
by the street-vendors. One costermonger toll 
me that when he was a lad, be had sold palu 
to a man who had managed*to get half-drunk 
on a Sunday morning, and who told him that 
he wanted it to show his wife, who very seldom 
stirred out, that he’d been taking a healthful 
walk into the country 1 * 

—r-— -.... —~- ....., Lilac in flower is sold (and prolnred) in the 

may-tree. One gardener told me t^at as the same way as May, but in small quantities 
hawthorn was in perfection in June instead of I Very rarely indeed, laburnum; which is too 

Mav. till* nsnio WOO TV rtf TtVrtnov Wilt it _ __* t .X- 1 _1_ T * A.1J 1 Jlw- 


May, the name was not proper. But it must 
be remembered that the name of the flower 
was given dxxring the old style, which carried 
our.* present mouth of May twelve days into 
June, and the name, wbuld then he more ap¬ 
propriate. 

The May is obtained by the costermongers in 
the same way as tbe holly, by cutting it from 
the trees in the hedges. It has sometimes to 
be CUt or broken off stealthily, for persona may 
no more like their hawthorns to be stripped 
than their hollies, and an ingenuous lad—as will 
have been observed—told me of “ people's ** 
objections to the unauthorised stripping of their 
holly-bushes. But there is not a quarter of the 
difficulty in procuring May that there is in pro- 
OUring h<% at Christmas. • 


fragile; or syringa, which, I am told, is hardly 
saleable in the streets. One informant remem¬ 
bered that forty years ago, when he was <t hoy, 
branches of elder-berrjTflc*ver» Were sold in the 
streets, but the trade has disappeared. 

It is very difficult to form a caletAtion as 
to the extent of this trade. .The .best informed 
give me lesson to believe that the*sale of all 
these branches (apart from Christmas) ranges, 
according to circumstances, from SOX to SOt, 
flie cost being the labour of gathering, and 
the subsistence of the* labourer while at the 
work. This ib independent of what rile costers 
buy in the markets. 

I now show the quantity of branches forming 
the street trade 
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HoRt . . 

Mistletoe 

51,040 hunches 

branches. 



50,100 

Bunch©* 6L 

50,040. Holly . 

56,160 Mistletoe . . . ‘ . 

per bunch 

£758 

Ivy and Laurel 

Lilac . 

26,640 

at 3d. 

5,400 

„ 3d. 

. 702 

Palm . 

1,008 

26,640 Ivy and Laurel. . 
5,400 Lilac. 

„ 3d. 

. 383 

May ■ . 

2,520 

„ 3d. 

. 67 

1,008 Palm. 

„ 3d. 

. 12 

,T«£al number of bunches'! 


2,620 May .... 

„ Srf. 

• , 81 

• in the streets from 

.150,000 

Vital annually from Markets 

£1,188 

Add to quantity froml 
othbrwources . . J 

75,000 

yVd one-half as shown 


591 

£2,774 


— . * 225,768 . . 

The quantity of branches “ from other sources" 
is that gathered by the costers iff thejjraJ I have 
described ; but it is*jpipofsible to obtain a return 
of it with proper precision : to state it as half of 
thdj purchased in the markets is a low average. 

know give the amount psai bjj street-buyers 
who indulge in the healthful and u-^ocent tastes 
of which I have been treating—the tondness for 
the beautiful and the natural. 

CUT FLOWERS. 

Bunehei of per bunch 

65,280 Violets .. id. £130 

115,200 Wallflowers . . . „ id. 210 


• TREES AND SHRUBS. * * 

. each root 


9,578 Firs (roots) at 3 d. . . . £119 

1,152 Laurels . . „ 3 d. . . . . 14 

23,040 Myrtles . „ 4d.384 

2,100 JLhododendrons 9d. . . . .81 

2,304 Lilacs . . „ 4d . . . .38 

2,880 Box ... * 2d. .. . *. 24 

21,888 Heaths . . „ 4d. . . . . 364 

2,880 Broom . . Id. . 12 

6,912 Futze • . . Id. . 28 

6,480 Laurustinus 8d.e . 210 

25,920 Southernwood Id. . 108 


86,400 Mignonette . . Id. . 360 

1,632 Lines of the Valley id. . 3 

20,448 Stocks .... id. . 42 

316,800 Pinks and Carnations id. each 660 
864,600 Moss Roses ... id. „ 1,800 

864,000 China ditto jrf.e „ 1,800 

296,640 Lavender.Id. . 1^30 

Total annually . . £6,277 


Total annually spent 

. . . 

£1,388 

* FLOWERS IN 

POTS. 

per pot 


38,880 Moss Rtfses . . 

. . at 4 d. 

£648 

38,880 China ditto . . * 

. . „ 2d. 

. 324 

38,800 Fuschia! . . . 

. . „ 3d. 

. 485 

12,850 Geraniums and 

Pelargo- Sd 

. 210 

niums (of all kinds) . 


FLOWER BOOTS. 

24,000 Primroses .... 
34,560 Polyanthuses . . ! 
28,800 Cowslips,..... 

33,600 Daisies. 

46,080 Wallflowers .... 
28,800 Candy-tufts .... 

28,800 Dafiodils. 

38,400 Violets. 

80,380 Mignonette .... 
23,040 Stocks. 


Total annually.£1,667 


The returns give the following aggregate 
amount of street expenditure : — 


£. 

Trees and shrubs.1,388 

Cut Fowers.6,277 

Flowers in pots.1,667 

Flower rdbts ......... 2,867 

Branches .. 2,774 

Seeds . *.. 260 


19,200 Pinks and Carnations 
3,458 Lilies of the Valley . 
12,960 fancies ...... 

660 Lilies 

850 Tulips .*.... 

7,704 Balsams. 

8,180 Calceolarias . . f . 
253,440. Musk Plants , . . 
•' 11 520 Lindon Pride . . . 

25,595 Lunins. 

9,156 Chma-astors . . . 
63,360 Marigolds 

852 Dahlias ...» 
13.356 Heliotropes . ... 
1,920 Poppies .... 
9,012 Michaelmas Daisies 

Total annually 


£15,178 

From the returns, we. find that of •* cat 
flowers” the roses retain their old English 
favouritism, no fewer than 1,628,000 being 
annually sold in the streets; hut locality affects 
the sale, as some dealers dispose of more violets 
1,056 than roses, because violets are accounted less 
fragile. The cheapness and hardihood of the 
. 106 musk-plant and marigold, to say nothing" of 
their peculiar odour, has made them the most 
popular of the “ roots,” while the myrtle is the 
favourite among the “.trees and shrubs." The 
heaths, moreover, command an .extensive sale, 
—a sale, 1 am told, which waa unknown, until 
eight or ten years ago, another instance of the 
“ fashion in flowers,” of whiqh an informant has 
£2,$.67 spdken. » 
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S^REET-SBLLERS 

Cnder this head I class the street-purveyors of 
water-cresses, and of the duckweed, groundsel, 
plantain, and turf required for cage-birds. jThese 
purveyors seem to be on the outskirts, as^t were, 
of the costermonger class, and, indeed, tKef regu¬ 
lar costers look down upon them as an inferior 
caste. The green-*uff trade is carried *n by 
very poor persons, and, generally, by children or 
old people, some of the old people being lame, 
or suflnuag from some infirmity, fihich, how¬ 
ever, does not prevent ihe$ walking about 
with their commodities. To the children and 
infirm class, however, the turf-cutters supply 
an exception. The costermongers, as I have 
intimated, do not resort, and do not let their 
children resort, to this traffic. If reduced to 
the last shift, they will# sell nuts or oranges in 
preference. The “old hands” have been “re¬ 
duced,” as a general rule, from other avocations. 
Their homes are in the- localities } have specified 
as inhabited by th# poor. 

I was infom^d by a seller of birds, that he 
thought fewer birds were kept by poor working- 
people, and even by working-people who had 
regular, though, perhaps, diminished earnings, 
than was the case six or eight yeafs ago. At 
one time, it was not uncommon for a young man 
to present his betrothed with*a pair of singing- 
birds in a neat cage; now such a present, as 
far as my informant’s knowledge extended—and 
he was a sharp intelligent man—was but rarely 
made. One reason this man had often heard ad¬ 
vanced for poor persons not renewing their birds, 
when lost or dead, is pitiful in its plainness— 
“ they eat too much.” I do not know, that, in such 
a gift as I have mentioned, there was any intention 
on the part of the lover to typify the beauty of 
cheerfulness, even in a very close confinement 
to home. “I can’t tell, sir," was said to me, 
“ how it may have been originally, but I never 
heard such a thing said much abqpt, though 
there’s been joking about the matter, as when 
would the birds hare young ones, and such like. 
No, sir; I think it was just a fashioS.” Con- 
trafy to the custom in more prosperous estab¬ 
lishments, I am satisfied, that, among the 
labouring, classes, birds are mope frequently the 
pets of the men than of the women. My bird¬ 
dealing informant cited merely his own ex- 
pCTience, but there is no doubt that cage-birds 
are more extensively kept than ever in London; 
consequently there is a greater demand for the 
“ green stuff” the birds require. ’ 

Of WaTERCRESS-SELLING, IN FaRRINGDON; 

MARKET. 

The first coster-cry heard of a morning in the 
London streets is that of “ Fresh wo-orter- 
creases.” Those that sell them hare to be on 
their rounds in time for the mechanics’ break¬ 
fast, or the day’s gains are lost. As the stock- 
money forxhis calling need only consist of a few 


OF GREEN STUFF. 

halfpence, it is followed by the very poorest of 
th*poor; such as young children, who have been 
deserted by their parents, and whose strength is 
not equal to any very great labour, or by old 
men and women, crippled by disease o r aa j s jg Lt. 
who in their dreac^of a workhouse life^ linger* 
on with the few fence they earn 1y street¬ 
selling. • 

As winter draws near, the "Farringdon cress- 
market begins long before 'daylight. On yoar 
way to the City to see this strange tight, the 
streets*aiy deslrted; in the squares the blinds 
are drawn down before the windows, and the 
shutters closed, so that the very houses seem 
asfeep. All is ^silent that you can healths 
rattle of thejniHRiaids’ cans in the neighbour¬ 
ing streetyfor the noisy song of three or four 
drunken voices breaks suddenly upon you, as if 
the sip^trB had turned a comer, and then dies 
away in the distance. On the cab-stands, but 
one or two crazy cabs are left, the horses dozing 
with their heads down to their knees, and the 
drawn-up windows covered with the breath of 
the driver sleeping inside. At the comers of the 
streets, the bright fires of the coffee-stalls sparkle 
in the darkness, and as you walk along, the 
policeman, leaning against some gas-lamp, turns 
his lantern full upon you, as if in suspicion that 
one who Walks abroad so early could mean no 
good to householders. At one house there stands 
a man, with dirty boots and loose hair, as if he 
had just left some saloon, giving sharp single 
knocks, and then going into the road and looking 
up at the bed-rooms, to see if a light appeared 
in them. As you near the City, you meet, if 
it be a Monday or Friday morning, droves of 
sheep and bullocks, tramping quietly along to 
Smithfield, and carrying a fog of steam with 
them, while behind, with his hands in his 
pockets, and his dog panting at his heels, walks 
the sheep-drover. 

At the principal entrance to Farjjngdon-mar- 
ket there is an open space, running the entire 
length of the railings in front, and extending 
from the iron gates at the entrance to the sheds 
downjhe centre of the large paved court before 
the shops. In this open space the cresses are 
sold, by the salesmen 4 >r saleswomen to whom 
they are consigned, in the hampers they are 
brought in from the country. • 

The shops in the market are shut, the gas¬ 
lights owr the iron gates bum brightly, and 
every nowand then you hear the haft-smothered 
crowing of a cock, shut up in some shed or bird- 
fancier's shop. Presently a man comes hurry¬ 
ing along, with a can oLhot coffee in each hand, 
and his stall on his head, and when he has 
arranged his stand by the gates, and placed his 
white mugs between the railings on the stone 
wall, he blows at his charcoal fire, making the 
bright sparks fly about at every pufi he gives. 
By degrees the customers are creeping up, dressed 
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in every style of rags; theyshulfle up and. down 
before the gates, stamping to warm their feet, 
and nibbing their hands Jpgether till they grate 
like sandpaper. Some of the boys have brought 
large hand-baskets, and-carry them with the 
handles round their necks, covering the 'Head 
entirely with the wicker-work as with a r hood; 
others have their shallows fastened to their 
bjgterhh a strap, and one little girl, with the 
* bottom of her gown tattered into a fringe like a 
blacksmith’s apron,’stands shivering in a large 
pair of w<Jbi-out Vestris boots, holding in her 
blue hands a befit Jand rusty tea-tray. A few 
poor creatures have made friends with the coffee- 
man, and are allowed to warm their finders at 
the lire under the cans, and as the heat strikes 
into them, they grow sleepy and yawn. 

Tho market—by the time we reach it—has 
just begun j one dealer has (gken his seat, and 
sits motionless with cold—foi itwyants but a 
month to Christmas—with his hand.,{hrust deep 
into the pockets of his gray driving coat. Before 
him is an opened hamper, with a can( ’“ fixed 
in the°centre of the bright green cresses, and as 
it shines through the wicker sides of the basket, 
it casts curious patterns on the ground—as a 
night shade does. Two or three customers, with 
their “shallows” slung over their backs, and 
their hands poked into the bosoms of their 
gowns, are bending over the hamper, the light 
from which tinges their swarthy features, and 
they rattle their halfpence and speak coaxingly 
to the dealer, to hurry him in their bfirgains. 

Just as the church clocks are striking five, 
a stout saleswoman enters the gates, and in¬ 
stantly a oountry-looking fellow, in a wagoner’s 
cap and smock-frock, arranges the baskets he 
has brought up to London. The other ladies 
are soon at their posts, well wrapped up in warm 
cloaks, over their thick, shawls, and sit with 
their hands under their aprons, talking to the 
loungers, whom they call by their names. Now 
the business commences; the customers come in 
by twos and threes, and walk about, looking at 
the cresses, and (listening to the prices asked. 
Every hamgir is surrounded by a black crowd, 
bending over till their heads nearly meet, their 
foreheads and cheeks lighted up by the candle 
in the centre. The saleswomen’s voices are 
heard above the noise of the mob, sharply 
answering all objections that may be made to 
the quality of their, gnds. “ They’re rather 
spotty, mum,” says an Irishman, as he examines 
one of if\e leaves. “No more spots than a new¬ 
born babe, Dennis,” answers the lady tartly, and 
then turns lt to a new comer. At one ‘basket, a 
street-seller *in an old green cloak, has spread 
out a rusty shawl to receive her bunches, and 
by her stands her daughter, in a thiq cotton 
dress, patched like a quilt' “ Ah! Mrs. Dol- 
land,” cried the saleswoman in a gracious tone, 
“ can you keep yourself warm f it bites the 
fingers like biling water, it do.” At another 
basket, an old man, with long gray hair stream¬ 
ing Over a kind of policeman’s cape, is bitterly 
complaining of the way he has been treated by 


another saleswoman. “ He bought a lot of her, 
the other morning, and by daylight they were 
quite white; for he oitSJ made threepence on 
his best day.” “ Well, Joe,” retumB the lady, 
“ you should come to them as knows you, and 
allers treats you well.” 

These saleswomen often call to each other 
from one end of the market to the other. If any 
quarrbl take place at one of the hampers, as 
frequently it does, the next neighbour is Bure 
to sa'y something. “ Pinch him well, Sally,” 
cried We saleswoman to another; “ pinch him 
wellj I do when I’ve a chance.” “ It’s no 
use,” was file answer; “ I might as*we’i try to 
pinch a elephant.” 

One old wrinkled woman, carrying a basket 
with an oilcloth bottom, was asked by a buxom 
rosy dealer, “ Now, Nancy, what’d for you ?” 
But the old dame was surly with the cold, and 
sneering at the beauty of the saleswoman, an¬ 
swered, “ Why don’t you go and get a sweet¬ 
heart ; sich as you aint fit for sich as we.” This 
caused angry words, and Nancy was .solemnly 
requested “ to draw it mild, like a good soul.” 

As the morning twilight outne on, the paved 
court was crowded with purchasers. The sheds 
and shops at the end of the market grew every 
moment more distinct, and a railway-van, 
laden with carrots, came rumbling into the 
yard. The pigeons, too, began to fly on to the 
sheds, or walk about the paving-stones, and 
the gas-man camfe round v^ith his ladder to turn 
out the lamps. Then every one was pushing 
about; the children crying, as their naked feet 
were trodden upon, and the women hurry¬ 
ing off, with their baskets or shawls filled with 
cresses, and the bunch of rushes in their hands. 
In one comer of the market, busily tying up 
their bunches, were three or four girls seated on 
the stones, with their legs curled up under them, 
and the ground near them was green with the 
leaves they had thrown away. A saleswoman, 
seeing me looking at the group, said to me, 
“Ah! you should come here of a summer’s 
morning, and then you’d see ’em, sitting tying 
up, young and old, upwards of a hundred poor 
things as i hick as crows in a ploughed field.” 

As it grew late, and the crowd had thinned; 
none but the very poorest of the cress-sellers, 
were left. Many of these had come without 
money, others had their halfpence tied up care¬ 
fully in their shawl-ends, as though they dreaded 
the loss. A sickly-looking boy, of about fije, 
whose head just reached above the hampers, 
now crept forward, treading with his blue naked 
feet over the cold stones aB a cat does over wet 
ground. At his elbows and knees, his skin 
showed in gashes through the rents in his 
clothes, and he looked so frozen, that the buxom 
saleswoman called to him, asking if his mother 
had gone home. The boy knew her w 'll, for 
without answering her question, he went up t* 
her, and, as he stood shivering on one fool, 
said, “ Give us a few old cresses, Jinney,” and 
in a few minutes was running off with a green 
bundle under his arm. All of the saleswomen 




“Chick-weed and Gran-sell ! w 
[From a baguerreohtpe hy Bkaud.] 
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seemed to be of kindly natures, for at another 
stall an old dame, whose rags seemed to be 
beyoiad credit, was paving for some fresses she 
had long since been trosted with, and excusing 
herself for the time that "had passed since the 
transaction. Ab I felt curious on the point 
of the honesty of the poor, I asked the sales¬ 
woman when she was alone, whether th#y lost 
much by giving credit. “ It couldn’t be#puch,” 
she answered, “ if they alb of them decamped.” 
But they were generally honest, and paid back, 
often reminding her of credit given tn^t she 
herself had forgotten. Whenever she lolt any- 
thingt^it was by the very^very # poor ones; 
“ thought aint their fault, poor things,” she 
added in a kindly tone, “ fop when they keeps 
away from here, it’s either the workhouse or the 
churchyard as stops them.” 

As you walk home—although the apprentice 
is knocking at the master’s door—the little 
water-cress girls are crying their goods in every 
street. Some of themrare gathered round the 
umps, washing the leaves and piling up the 
unchessin their baskets, that are tattered and 
worn as their own clothing ; in some of the 
shallows the hole?at the bottom have been laced 
up or darned together with rope and string, or 
twigs and split laths have been fastened across; 
whilst others are lined with oilcloth, or old pieces 
of sheet-tin. Even by the time the jress-market 
is over, it is yet so early that the inaids are beat¬ 
ing the mats in the road, aijd mechanics, with 
their tool-baskets swung over their shoulders, are 
still hurrying to their work. m To visit Farring- 
don-market early on a Monday morning, is the 
only proper way to judge of the fortitude and 
courage and perseverance of the poor. As 
Douglas Jerrold has beautifully saiif, “there is 
goodness, like wild honey, hived in strange 
nooks and corners of the earth.” These poor 
cress-sellers belong to a class so poor that their 
extreme want alone would almost be an excuse 
for theft, and they can be trusted paying tlie 
few pence they owe even though they hunger 
for it. It must require no little energy of con¬ 
science on the part of the lads to *nake them 
resist the temptations around them, and refuse 
the luring advice of the young thievej|they meet 
at the low lodging-house. And yet they prefer 
the early rising—the walk to market with naked 
feet along the cold stones—the pinched meal— 
and the day’s hard labour to earn the few 
halfpence — to the thief’s comparatively easy 
life. The heroism of the unknown poor is 
a thing to set even the dullest marvelling, and 
in no place in all London is the virtue of the 
humblest—both young and old—so conspicuous 
as among the watercress-buyers at Farringdon- 
market 

Op the Street-sellers of Water-cress. 

The dealers in water-cresses are generally very 
old or very young people, and it is a trade greatly 
in the lianas of women. The cause of this is, 
tb»f rtip Jliildrpn are sent out bv their parents 


“ to get a loaf of bread somehow” (to use the 
words of an old man in the trade), and the very 
old take to it because they .'ire unable to do hard 
labour, and the/ stride to keep away from the 
workhouse—(“ I’d do anything before I’d go 
t^re—sweep the ermsings, or anything: but I, 
should have had to "have gone to the house before, 
if it fiadn’t been for my wife. I’m sixty-two,” 
said one who had been sixteen years at the t rade). 
Th# old people are ^oth men and 
men have been sometimes one thing, and some- 
limes another. “ I*ve been a portey n^yself,” said 
one," jobbing about in the i^arkets, or wherever I 
could get a job to do. Thdfe there’s one old maji 
jfoes about selling water-cresses who’s been a 
seafar^ig man* he’s very old, he is—older than 
what I afh, sir. Many a one has been a good 
mechanic in his younger days, only he’s gut too 
oltf for labour. The old women have, many of 
them, been laundresses, only they can’t n<*v do 
the work, jee, and so they’re glad to pick 
up a cru^anyhow. Nolly, I know, has lost her 
husband; and she hasn’t nothing else but her 
few ciiases to keel) her. She’s as good, honest, 
hard-working a creature as ever were, for what 
she can do—poor old soul! The young people 
are, mo^t of them, £irls. There are some boys, 
but girls are generally put to it by the poor 
people. There’s Mary Macdonald, she’s about 
fourteen. Her father is a bricklayer’s labourer. 
He’s an Englishman, and he sends little Mary 
out to get a halfpenny or two. He gets some¬ 
times a cguple of days’ work in the week. He 
don’t get more now, I’m sure, and he’s got three 
children to keep out of that; so all on ’em that 
can work are obligated to do something. The 
other two children are so small they can’t do 
nothing yet. Then there’s Louisa; she’s about 
twelve, and she goes about with creases like I 
do. I don’t think she’s got ne’er a father. I 
know she’s a mother alive, and she sells ere; ses 
like her daughter. The mother’s about fifty odd, 
I dare say. The sellers generally go about with 
an arm-basket, like A greengrocer’s at their side, 
or a ‘ shallow ’ in front of them ; and plenty of 
them carry a small tin tray before them, slung 
round’ their neck. Ah! it woull make your 
heart ache if you was to go to Farringdon-mar- 
ket early, this cold weather, and see the poor 
little tilings there without shoes and stockings, 
and their feet quite blue with the cold—oh, that 
they are, and many on ’em don’t know how 
to set one foot befor<*th« t’other, poof tilings' 
You would say they wanted something give to 
’em.’.’ # * 

The small tin tray is generally carried by the 
young children. Tlie cresses are mostly bought 
in Farringdon-market: “ The usual time to go 
to the market is between five and Bix in the 
morning, and from that to seven,” said one in¬ 
formant ; “ myself, I abi generally down in the 
market by five. I was there this morning at five, 
and bitter cold it was, I give you my word. We 
poor old people feel it dreadful. Years ago I 
didn't mind cold, but I feel it now cruel bad, to 
be sure. Sometimes. when I’m turning up my 
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things, I don't hardly know whether I’ve got 
’em In my bands or not ; (isn't even pick off a 
dad leak : But that’s nothing to the poor little 
things rilthout shoe*. Why* bless you, I’ve 
soon ’em Stand and cry two and three together, 
with the cold, ! my heart has ached /or 
’em over and over again. I’ve said to ( ’erri, I 
wonder why your mother sends you out, that I 
have i and they said they was obligated to try 
aJMt'gSt*® penny for breakfast We buy' the 
water-eresees by the ‘hand.’ One hand will 
make about fve halfpenny 1 bundles.* Thereb 
more call /or ’em ^n, the spring of the year than 
what them is in the winter. Why, they’re 
reckoned good for sweetening the blood in the 
spring! hut, for my own eating, I’d, sooner 
have the crease in the winter than I would 
have It in the spring of the year. There’s an 
old woman sits in Farringdon-market, of the 
nanCj of Burrows, that’s sot <’here twenty-four 
years, and she’s been selling out V'eases to us 
all that time. .. 

“ The sellers goes to market with a f<vv pence. 

I myr.elf goes down there and lays out some¬ 
times my id. j that’s what I laid out this morn¬ 
ing. Sometimes I lay out only 2d. and Sd., 
according as how I has the halfpence in my 
pocket Many a one goes down to the market 
with only three halfpence, and glad to have that 
to get a halfpenny, or anything, so as to earn a 
mouthful of bread—a bellyful that they can’t 
get no how. Ah, many a time I, walked through 
the.streets, and picked a piece of bread that the 
servants chucked out of the door—may be to 
the birds. I’ve gone and picked it up when I’ve 
been right hungry. Thinks I, I can eat that as 
well as the birds. None of the sellers ever goes 
down to the market with less than a.penny. 
They won’t make less than a pennorth, that’s 
one ‘ hand,’ and if the little thing sells that, she 
won’t earn more than three halfpence out of it. 
After they have bought the creases they gene¬ 
rally take them to the pump-to wet them. I 
generally pump upon mine in Hatton-garden. 
It’s done to make them look nice and fresh all 
tile’ morning, so that the wind shouldn’t make 
them flag. l You see they’ve been packed all 
night in the hamper, and they get dry. Some 
ties them up in ha’porths as they walks along. 
Many of them sit down on the steps of St. 
Andrew’s Church and make’ them up into 
bunches. You’ll see plenty of them there of a 
morning between file tad six. Plenty, poor 
little dear souls, sitting there,” said the old man 
to me. {there the hand is parcelled out into five 
halfpenny bunches. In the summer the dealers 
often go to market and lay out as much as Is. 

“ On Saturday morning, this time of year, I 
buys as many as nine hands—there’s more call 
for ’^m on Saturday and Sunday morning than 
on any other days 5 and we always has ,to buy 
Oil Saturdays what we want for Sundaye—there 
•n’t SO market on that day, sir. At the market 
sufficient creases are bought by the sellers for 
the morning and afternoon as well. In foe 
gwt a iag seme begin crying^their creases through 
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the streets at half-pest six, and others abom 
•even. They go to different parts, but there is 
scarcely a'place but wiret some goes to—there 
are so mairy of us now—there’s twenty to one 
to what there used to be. Why, they’re bo thick 
down at the market in foe summer time, that 
you might bowl balls along their heads, and all 
a fighting for foe creases. There’s a regular 
scranqVe, I can assure you; to get at ’em, so as 
to make a halfpenny out of them. I should 
think in foe spring mornings there’s 400 or 600 
on ’ehp down at Parringdon-matket all at one 
time—between f(>ur and five in foe morning—if 
not mure tfran that, and as fast as they keep 
going out, others keep coming in.'* I think 
there is more than a thousand, young and old, 
about the streets in the trade. The working 
classes are the principal of foe customers. The 
bricklayers, and carpenters, and smiths, and 
lumbers, leaving work and going home to 
reakfast at eight o’clock, purchase foe chief 
part of them. A great many are sold down 
the courts and mews, and bye streets, and 
very few are got rid of in the squares and 
the neighbourhood of foe more respectable 
houses. Many are sold in the principal 
thoroughfares—a large numbhr in the City. 
There is a man who stands close to the Post- 
office, at the top of Newgate-street, winter and 
summer, who sells a great quantity of hunches 
every morning. This man frequently takes 
between 4s. and $s. of a winter’s morning, mid 
about 10s. a day in the summer.” “Sixteen 
years ago,” said fhe old man who gave me the 
principal part of this information, “ I could 
come out and take my 18s. of a Saturday morn¬ 
ing, and fy. on a Sunday morning as well ( but 
now I think myself very lucky if I can take my 
Is. 3d., and it’s only on two mornings in the 
week that I can get that.” The hucksters of 
watercresses are generally an honest, indus¬ 
trious, striving class of persons. The yoimg 
girls are said to be well-behaved, and to be the 
daughters of poor struggling people. The old 
men and women are persons striving to save 
themselves from foe workhouse. The old- and 
young people generally travel nine and ten 
miles in the course of foe day. They start off 
to market at four and five, and are out 011 their 
morning rounds from seven till nine, and on 
their afternoon rounds from half-past two to five 
in the evening. They travel at the rate of two 
miles an hour. “ If it wasn't for my wife, I 
must go to foe workhouse outright,” said foe 
old watercress man. “ Ah, I do’nt know what 
I should do without her, I can assure you. Sho 
earns about Is. 3d. a day. She takes in a little 
washing, and keeps a mangle. When Pm at 
home I turn the mangle for her. The mangle 
is my own. When my wife’s mother was alive 
she lent us foe money to buy it, end us we 
eamt the money we paid her pack ao much a 
week. It is tha what has kept ua together, or 
else we* shouldn’t have been as we are. The 
mangle we give 60s. for, and it brings us hvttuiw 
Is. Sd. a day with foe washing. My wife is 
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younger than I am. She is about thirty-fire 
years all). We bare got two children. One i* 
thirteen and the lot hei sj fte en. They’re both got 
learning, and are bouTin situation!.. .1 always 
sent ’em to school. Though I can't neither 
read nor write myself, I wfehed-to make them 
some tittle seholards. I paid a penny a week 

for ’em at the school. Lady M-has always 

given me my Christmas dinner for the igst five 
years, and God bless her for it—that I ilo say 
indeed.” 

\ 

Watercres* GtRt. • 
Th»,^little watercress girl*>vho pve me the 
followin^statement, although only eight years 
t>f age, had entirely lost all slnldish ways, and 
was, indeed, in thoughts and manner, a woman. 
There was something cruelly pathetic in hearing 
this infant, so young that her features had 
scarcely formed themselves, talking of the bit¬ 
terest struggles of life, with the calm earnest¬ 
ness of one who had rodured them all. I did 
not.know how to talk with her. At first I 
treated her as a child, speaking on childish sub¬ 
jects; so that I might, by heiSg familiar with 
her, remove all s#yness, and get her to narrate 
her life freely. • I asked her about her toys and 
her games with her companions; but the look 
of amazement that answered me soon put an 
end to any attempt at fun on my i^irt. 1 then 
talked to her about the parks, and whether she 
ever- went to them. «“ The pjrks ! ” she replied 
in wonder, “where are they?” I explained 
to her, telling her that they were large open 
places with green grass and tall trees, where 
beautiful carriages drove about, and people 
walked for pleasure, and children played. Her 
eyes brightened up a tittle as 1 spoke; and 
she asked, half doubtingly, “Would they let 
such as me go there—just to look ?” All her 
knowledge seemed to begin and end with water- 
cresses, and what they fetched. She knew no 
more of London than that part she had seen on 
her,rounds, and believed that no quarter of the 
town was handsomer or pleasanter than it was at 
Fatringdon. market or at ClerkenweM, where she 
lived. Her little face, pale and thin with priva¬ 
tion, was wrinkled where the dimplgs ought to 
have been, and she would sigh frequently. When 
tome hot dinner was offered to her, she would 
not touch it, because, if she eat too much, “ it 
made her sick,” she said; “ and she wasn’t 
used to meat, only on a Sunday.” 

The poor child, although the weather was 
severe, was dressed in a thin cotton gown, with 
* threadbare shawl wrapped round her shoulders. 
She wore no covering to her head, and the long 
rusty hair etood out in all directions. When she 
. walked she shuffled along, for fear that the 
large carpet slippers that served her for shoes 
should slip off her feet. _ 

“I go about the streets with water-creases, 
..-crying, ‘ Four hunches a penny, water-creases.’ 
, J am just Bight years old—that’s all, and I’ve a 
,,big' sister, and a brother and a sister younger 
• T a*. On and off I’ve been very near a 
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twelvemonth in the streets. Before that, I hod 
to take.care of a,'baby for my aunt. No, it 
wasn’t heavy—it was only two months old; but 
I minded it for fever»eucb a time—till it could 
walk. It was a very nice tittle baby, not a very 
jqjftjy ode; but, if fcouched it under the chin,, 
it would laugh. Before I had the baby, 1 used 
to help mother, who was m the fur trade; and, 
if there was any slits it? the fur, I’d sew them 
up# My mother leaned me to needle- 
to knit when I was about five. I used to go to 
school, too; but I fiasn’t there long. Uvc forgot 
all about it now, it’s such a Jjige ago; ’and mother 
took me away because thefcmaster whacked me, 
though the missus use’n’t to never touch me. 1 
didn’tjike hin^at all. What do you think ? he 
hit me tlftee times, ever so hard, across the face 
with his cane, and made roe go dancing down 
Btpirs; and when mother saw the marks on my 
cheek, she went tp blow him up, but die couldn't 
pee him— Li .vas afraid. That’s why I left 
school, jt “ 

“ Thd^TreaseB is so had now, that I haven’t 
been cat with ’em for three days. Thq}’’re so 
cold, people won't buy ’em ; for when I goes up 
to them, they say, ‘ They’ll freeze our bellies.' 
Besides, in the lnarKet, they won’tsell a ha’penny 
handful now—they’re ris to a penny and tup¬ 
pence- In summer there’s lots, and 'most as 
cheap as dirt; hut I have to be down at Far- 
ringdon-market between four and five, or else I 
can’t get any creases, because everyone almost 
—espccijlly the Irish—is selling them, and 
they’re picked up so quick. Some of the sales¬ 
women—we never calls ’em ladies—is very kind 
to us children, and some of them altogether 
spiteful. The good one will give you a bunch 
for nothing, when they're cheap; but the others, 
cruel ones, if you try to bate them a fardenjess 
than they ask je>u, will say, ‘ Go along with you, 
you’re no good.’ I used jo go down to market 
along with another girl, as must be aheut four¬ 
teen, 'cos she does her back hair up. When we’ve 
bought a lot, we sits down bn a door-step, and 
ties up the bunches. We never goes home to 
breakfast till we’ve sold out; hut, if it’s very 
late, then I buys a penn'orth of /udden, which 
is very nice with gravy. I don't know hardly 
one of the people, as goes to Farringdon, to talk 
'to; they never speaks to me, so I don’t speak to 
thenA We children never play down there, ’#os 
we’re thinking of our living. No; people never 
pities me in the street-*ex»epting one gentleman, 
and he says, says he, ‘ What do you do out so 
soon in the mornjug ? ’ but he gave nft nothink 
—he only walked away. 

“ It’s? very cold before winter oqpies on, reg’- 
lar—- specially getting up of a morning. I gets 
up in the dark by the light of the hemp in the 
court. When the snow is on the ground, there’s 
no creases. I bears the eold-you must; so I 
puts my hands under my shawl, though it hurts 
’em to take hold of the creases, especially when 
we takes ’em to the pump to wash ’em. No; I 
never see any children, crying—it’s no use. 

“ Sometimes 1 make a great de J of mosey. 
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One day! lookIs. 6&, awfCtt creases colt 6 d .; 
bat it isfft .often l get men luck »a that 1 
oftesat makes Si or 4<i than Is,; and then I'm 
at wbrkj crying, ‘ Creases.rfotfr^nmeltcs a penny, 
creates 1 ’ from six in the morning to about ten. 
What do you mean by tnechxnics ?—X dof^t 
know what .they are. The shops’buys njjost of 
m®. Some of ’em says, ‘ Ofi I I ain’t a-goin’ to 
gitma penny for these;* and they want ’em at 
<*Vrsame price as I buys ’ey) at. * 

“ I always give mother rfiy moriey, sho’s so 
very good fo me. She don’t often beat me; butt 
when she do, she, don’t play with me. She’s 
^ry poor, and goes*qut cleaning rooms some¬ 
times, now she don’t work at the fur. X aurt 
got no father, lie's a father-in-law. No; mother 
ain’t married again—he’s a futher-in-iaw. He 
rinds scissors, and he’s very good to me. No; 
dont mean by that that’ he says kind things Jo 
me,°for he never hardly speaks. When I gets 
home, after selling creases, I stopsW home. X 
puts the*room to rights: mother floin make me 
do it, I does it myself. I cleans tlis chairs, 
though there’s only two to clean. I likes a tub 
and scrubbing-brush and ilannel, and scrubs the 
floor—that’s what I do three or four times a 
week. 

“ I don’t have no dinner. Mother gives me 
two slices of bread-and-butter and a cup of tea 
for breakfast, and then I go till tea, and has the 
same. We has meat of a Sunday, and, of course, 
I should like to have it every day. Mother has 
just the same to eat as we has, but ,she takes 
more tea—three cups, sometimes. No; I never 
has no sweet-stuff; I neve) buy none—I don’t 
like it. Sometimes we has a game of ‘ honey- 
ts’ with the girls in the court, but not often. 

e and Carry IX-carries the little ’uns. We 

plays, too; at ‘ kiss-in-the-ring.' I knows a good 
many games, but I don’t play aU'em, 'cos going 
out with cfeases tire? me. On a Friday night, 
too, I goes to a Jew's house till eleven o’clock 
on Saturday night. All I has to do is to snuff 
the candles and pbke the fire. You see they 
keep their Sabbath then, and they won’t touch 
anything; so they give- me my wittals and 1 \d., 
and X does it^for ’em. I have a reg'lar good lot 
to eat Supper of Friday night, and tea after 
that, and fried fish of a Saturday morning, and 
meat for dinner, and tea, and supper, and I like 

• iMvery well, , ' 

“Qh, ywr' I’ve got some toys at home. I’ve 
a fire-place, and a hoc of toys, and a knife and 
fork, and two little chairs. The Jews gave ’em 
to me wSere l go to on a Friday, and that’s why 
I said they was very kind to me. I never had 
no doll; but X misses little sister—she’s only 
two years old. We don’t sleep in the same room; 
for father and mother, sleeps with, little sister in 
the onfc pair, and me and brother and other tis- 
ter sleeps in the top room. I always goes to 
bod .at seven, ’cos I has to be up so early. 

" I .am a capital hand at bargaining—but 
only at buying watercress's?. They can’t take 
me in. If .the woman tries to give me a small 
handful of -creases, 1 says, ‘ I ain’t a goin’ to 


have that for a ha’porth,’ and I go to the next 
basket, and so on, al> round. I knew tha 
quantities %ety well. Ffcf a penny I ought to 
have a full market handTor as much as I could 
carry in my arms at one time, without spilling. 
For 3 i. 1 has a lap full, enough to earn about 
a shilling; and for 0 d. I gets as many as crams 
my bdsket I can’t read or write, but I knows 
how lgCny .pennies goes to a shilling, why, 
twelve, of course, but I don’t know how many 
ha’pence there is, though there’s two to a penny. 
When J’ve bought 3d. of creases, I ties ’em up 
into as many Utile bundles as I can. They 
must look biggish? or the people ^opit" buy 
them, some puff,,them out as much as they’ll 
go. All my motfcy 1 earns I puts in a club 
and draws it out to buy clothes with. It’s 
better than spending it in sweet-stuff, for them 
as has a living to earn. Besides it’s like a child 
to care for sugar-sticks, and not like one who’s 
got a living and vittals (o cam. I aint a child, 
and I shan’t be a woman till I’m twenty, but 
I’m past eight, I am. I don’t know nothing 
about what I earns during the year," I only 
know how maiW' pennies goes to a shilling, and 
two ha’ pence goes to a penny, and four fardens 
goes to a penny. I knows, fho, how many 
fardens goes to tuppence — eight That’s as 
much as I wants to know for the markets.” 

The market returns I have obtained show the 
following result of the quantity vended in the 
streets, and of the receipts by the cress-sellers;— 

ATabi.e Showing the'Quantitv of Water- 
cresses Sold Wholesale throughout 
the Ye^ii in London, with the Propor¬ 
tion Hetailed in the Streets. 


Market. 

Quantity sold 
wholesale. 

Proportion 
retailed in 
the Streets. 

Covent Garden 

1,578,000 bunches 

one-eighth. 

Farringdon 

12,960,000 „ 

one-half. 

Borough tt . 

180,000 „ 

one-half. 

Spitalfields 

180,000 „ 

one-half. 

Portman p . 

60,000 „ 

one-third. 

Total . . 

14,958,000 „ 



From this sale the street cress-sellers re- 


ceive:— 

Farringdon 

Bunches. 


Receipts 

6,480,000 id. per bunch £13,500 

Covent Garden 

16,450 

J} 

34 

Borough . 

90,000 

ft 

187 

Spitalfields 

90,000 

it 

187 

Portman . . 

20,000 

*t 

41 


’ 

K 

£ 18,948 


The discrepancy m the quantity sold in the 
respective markets is to be accounted for by the 
fact, that Farringdon is (be water-cress market, 
to which are conveyed the oualilitis, largo- 
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leafed and l»g-*talked, that suit the street-folk 
Of this descrip tionof cress they purchase one- 
half of all that is solch&i Farringdon ,* of the 
iiner, and smaller, and brown-leaved cress sold 
there, they purchase hardly any. *At Covent 
Garden only the finer sorts of cress are in 
demand, and, consequently, the itinerants buy 
only an eighth in that market, and they ar£ not 
encouraged there. 'They purchase haft* the 
quantity in the Borough, and the same in Spital- 
iieids, and a third at Portman. I have b%fore 
mentioned that 500 might be taken a* the 
nunibej suppbrted by the sa^of “creases;” 
that is, %W families, or at ’east ifOOO indi¬ 
viduals. Tlie total amount received is nearly 
HfOOO/., and this apportioned among 1,000 
street-sellers, give| a weekly receipt of 5s. 5d., 
with a profit of Ss. 3d. per individual. 

The discrepancy is further accounted for 
because the other market salesmen buy cresses 
at Farringdon ; but I ha\^ given under the head 
of Famngdon all that is sold to those other 
markets t^ be disposed to the street-sellers, and 
the returns from the other markets are of the 
cresses carried diwet there, apart from any 
purchases at Farringdon. 

Op Groundsel and Chickweed Sellers. 
On a former occasion (in the Morning Chronicle) 
I mentioned that I received a letter inform¬ 
ing me that a woman, residing in one of the 
courts about Saffron-hill, wa» making braces, 
and receiving only Is. for four dozen of them. I 
was assured she was a most deserving character, 
strictly sober, and not receiving parochial relief. 
“Her husband,” my informant added, tf was 
paralysed, and endeavoured to assist bis family 
by gathering green food for birds. They are in 
deep distress, but their character is irreproach¬ 
able.” I found the couple located up a court, 
the entrance to which was about as narrow as 
the opening to a sentry-box, and on each side 
lolled groups of labourers and costermongers, 
with short black pipes in their mouths. As I 
dived into tlie court, a crowd followed me to see 
whitheT I was going. The brace-ld&ker lived 
on the first floor of a crazy, foetid house. I 
ascended the stairs, and the banisters, from 
•which the rails had all been purloined, gave 
way in my hands. I found the woman, man, 
and their family busy at their tea-dinner. In 
a large broken chair, beside the fire-place, was 
the old paralysed man, dressed in a ragged 
greasy fustian coat, his beard unshorn, and his 
hair in the wildest disorder. On the edge of 
the bed sat a cleanly looking woman, his wife, 
with a black apron on. Standing by the table 
was a blue-eyed laughing and shoeless boy, 
with an old camlet cape pinned over his shoul¬ 
ders. Next him was a girl in.a long grey pin¬ 
afore, with her hair cut close to her head, with 
the exception ate a few looks in. front, which 
hung down over her forehead like' a dirty fringe. 
On f ehair. near the window stood a basket half 
frftf Of chkkweed and groundsel, and two large 
etfbb&ges. * There was a stuffed linnet oil the 


mantelpiece and aq empty cage hanging out¬ 
side the window. Jn front of the window-sill 
was the small imitation of a gate and palings, 
so popular among thfc workpeople. On the 
table were a loaf, a few mugs of milkless tea 
an^sa*mall piece of b&ter in a sancer. I hac 
scarcely entered when the mother began to re¬ 
move the camlet cape from the boy’s shoulders, 
and to slip a coarse clean pinafore over bis 
head*instead. At present I have only to aeffiS- 
with the trade of tje husband, who made the 
following statement: * • 

“ I sell chickweed and gnwisell, and- turfs 
foz^larks. That’s all I sell, unless it’3 a few, 
nettles that’s ordered. I believe they’re for tea, 
sir. I £et^ the ^chickweed at Chalk Farm. I 
pay nothing for it* I gets it out of the public 
fields. Every morning about seven I goes for 
it *The grunsell a gentleman gives me leave 
to get out of his garden: that’s down Battle- 
bridge way, $ the Chalk-road, leading td Hol¬ 
loway. Ijprts there every morning about nine. 

I goes th'ge straight. After I have got my chick- 
weed, I generally gathers enough of each tofftake 
up a dozen halfpenny bunches. The turfe I * 
buys. A young man calls here with them. I 
pay 2d. a dozen for ’em to him. He gets them 
himself. Sometimes he cuts ’em at KiTbum 
Wells; and Notting-hill he goes to sometimes, 

I believe. He hires a spring barrow, weekly, 
to take them about. He pays 4 d. a day, I be¬ 
lieve, for tlie barrow. He sells the turfs to the 
bird-shops* and to such as me. He sells a 
few to some private places. I gets the nettles 
at Highgate. I don’t do much in the nettle 
line—there ain’t much call for it After I’ve 
gathered my things I puts them in my basket, 
and slings ’em at my back, and starts round 
London. Low Marrabun I goes to always of a 
Saturday and Wednesday. I goes to St. Pan- 
eras on a Tuesday. I visit Clerkenwell, and 
Russcll-square, and round about there, on a 
Monday. I goes down about CovenVgarden 
and the Strand on a Thursday. I does High 
Marrabun on a Friday, because I aint able to 
do so much on that day, for I fathers my 6tuff 
on the Friday for Saturday. I film Low Mar- 
r/ibim the best of my beats. I cry ‘ chickweed 
and grunsell ’ as I goes along. I don’t say 4 for 
young singing birds.’ It is usual, I know, but 
/ never did. I’ve been at the business about 
eighteen year. I’m oq^in usual till about five 
in the evening. I never stdji to eat. I’m walk¬ 
ing all the time. I has my breakfast afore I 
starts, and my tea when I comes home. Here 
the wonuyi shivered. I turned round and found 
the fire was quite out. I asked th#m wliether 
they usually sat without one. The answer was, 
We most generally raise a pennyworth, wine 
how, just to boil the kettle with.” I inquired 
whether she was cold, and she assured me she 
wasn’t “ It was the blood,” she said, “ that 
ran through' her like ice sometimes.” “ I am a 
walking ten hours every day—wet or dry,” the 
man continued. “ I don’t stand nice much 
about that. I can’t go much above bne mile 
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and a half an'hour, owing to my right ride be¬ 
ing paralysed. My leg and feet and all is 
quite dead. 1 goes with a stick/' [The wife 
. brought the stick out froifl a corner of the room 
to show roe. It was an old peculiarly carved 
odd, with a bird rudely cdt out of wood forffce 
handle, and a snake twisting itself up the crick.] 
" I walk fifteen miles every day of my life, that 
I dfea-quite that—excepting Sunday, in course, 
^"generally sell the chickweed and grunBell' and 
turfs, all to fee houses, not fp the shops. The 
young nf&n as cut the turf gathers "grunsell it 
well for the shops.^ They’re tradespeople and 
gentlefolks' houses together that I sells to—such 
as keeps canaries, or goldfinches, or linnets. I 
charge \d. a bunch for chickweed and tfhinsell 
together. It's the regular charge. The net¬ 
tles is ordered in certain quantities; I don't get 
thep unless they're ordered: I sells these'in 
thres-pennn’orths at a time.®' Why, Saturday 
is my best day, and that’s the rllison why I 
can’t spare time to gather on thaiHay. On 
Saturday I dare say 1 gets rid on tVo dozen 
bunefibs of chickweed and grunsell. On the 
other days, sometimes, I goes out and don't sell 
above five or six bunches: at other times I get 
rid on a dozen; that I call a tidy day’s work 
for any other day but a Saturday, and some days 
I don'| sell as much as a couple of bunches in 
the whole day. Wednesday is my next best day 
after Saturday. On a Wednesday, sometimes, 
I still a dozen and a half. In the summer I 
does inuch better than in winter. They gives 
it more to the birds then, and changes it oftener. 
I’ve seed a matter of eight or nine people that 
sell chickweed and grunsell like myself in the 
fields where I goes to gather it. They mostly 
all goes to where I do to get mine. They are 
a great many that sells grunsell about the streets 
in London, like I do. I dard say there is a 
hundred, and far more nor that, taking one place 
with another. ‘I takes my nettles to ladies’ 
houses. • They considers the nettles good for the 
blood, and drinks ’em at tea, mos/v in the 
spring and autumn. In the spring I generally 
•ells three [hreejfenn’ orths of ’em a week, and 
in the autumn about two threepenn’orths. The 
ladies I aril the nettles to are mostly biddy, but 
sometimes they aint, and has only a breaking out 
iu the skin, or in their face. The nettles are 
mostly taken in Low Marrabun. I gathers 
more than all for Great Titehfield-street. The 
turfs I sell mostly ih London-street, in Marra¬ 
bun au(J John-street, and Carburton-street, and 
Portl&nd-street, and Berners, and all about 
there. I sells about three dozen qf turfs a 
week. I sells them at three and four a penny. 
1 charges them at three a penny to gentlefolks 
and four a penny to tradespeople. I pays 2d. a 
dozen for ’em and so. makeB from Id. to 2d. a 
dozen out of ’em. I does trifling with theie in 
flw winter—about two dozen a week, but always 
three dozen in the summer. Of the chickweed 
and grunsell I sells from six to seven dozen 
bunchea.a week iu the summer, and about four 
or five dozen bunches in the winter. I tells 


mostly to regular customers, and a very few to 
chance otps feat meet me in the street. The 
chance customers comv mostly in the summer 
times. Altogether I should say with my regu¬ 
lar and chance customers I make from it. to St. 
a week in the summer, and from S». to it. in the 
winter. That's as near as I can tell. LastMon- 
day r was out all day, and took ljd.; Tuesday 
I too V about 5\d .; Wednesday I got 9|d.; 
Thursday I can’t hardly recollect, not to tell 
the' truth about it. But oh, dear me, yes I 
wasn't allowed to go out on that day. We was 
given to understood nothing was allowed to he 
sold on tMht day. They told ub i£_were the 
Thanksgiving-d*y. I was obliged to fast on 
that day. We did have a little in the morning, 
a trifle, but not near enough. Friday I came 
home with nigh upon 6 d., ant Saturday I got 
Is., and 3d. after when 1 went out at night. -I 
goes into Leather Jane every Saturday night, and 
stands with my basket there, so that altogether, 
last week I made 3s. 1} d. But that was aslack 
week with me, owing to my having lost Thurs¬ 
day. If it hadn’t been for that I should have 
made near upon is. We felt the loss very 
severely. Prices have come down dreadful 
with ns. The same hunches as 1 sell now for 
id. I used to get Id. for nine or ten years ago. 
I dare say I could earn then, take one day with 
another, such a thing as 7r. a week, summer 
and winter through. There's to many at it 
now to what there was afore, that it’s difficult 
to get a living, and the ladies are veiy hard with 
a body. They tries to beat me down, and par¬ 
ticular in the matter of turfs. They tell me 
they can buy half-a-dozen for Id., so I’m obli¬ 
gated to 4et ’em have three or four. There’s a 
many women at the business. I hardly know 
which is the most, men or women. There’s 
pretty nigh as much of one as the other, I 
think. I am a bed-sacking weaver by trade. 
When I worked at it I used to get 15s. a week 
regularly. But I was struck with paralysis 
nearly nineteen years ago, and lost the use of 
all one side, so I was obleeged to turn to sum- 
mut else. ' Another grunseller told me on the 
business, and what he got, and I thought I 
couldn’t to no better. That's a favourite linnet. 
We had that one stuffed there. A young man 
that I knew stuffed it for me. I was very sorry 
when the poor thing died. I’ve got another 
little linnet up there.” “ I’m particular fond 
of little birds,” said the wife. “ I never was 
worse off than I am now. I pays 2s. a week 
rent, and we has, take one time with another, 
about 3s. for the four of us to subsist upon for 
the whole seven days; yes, that, take one time 
with another, is generally what I do have. We 
very seldom has any meat. This day week w* 
got a pound of pieces. I gave id. for ’em. 
Everything that will pledge I’ve got in pawn. 
I’ve been obliged to let thZUn go. I can’t 
exactly aay how much I’ve got in pledge, but 
you can see the tickets." [The wife brought 
out a tin box full of duplicates. They were for 
the Usual articles—coats, shawls, slkrts, sheets, 
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handkerchiefs, indeed almost every article of 
wharing-apparel and bedding. Tie earns lent 
were mostly fid. and fid.* while some ral as high 
as is . The dates of many were last year, and 
these httd been backed for three months.] 
“ I've been paying interest for many of the 
things there for seven years. I pay for the 
backing 2 \d., that is 1 d % for the backing,*and 
HA for the three months’ interest. I pa p&d. a 
year interest on every one of the tickets. If its 
only 36., I have to pay id. a month interest just 
the same, blit nothing for the ticket whep we 
put it in.” The nuinber 01 dnrjlieates was 26, 
and the gross sum amounted ! r ll. 4a 8 d. One 
of the duplicates was for id. ; iijne were for lid., 
two for 96., nine were for ls.,»two for Is. fid., 
one for Is. 3d., one for Is. Id. and two for 2s. 
“ The greatest comfort I should like to have 
would be something more on our beds. We 
lay dreadful cold of a night, on account of 
being Jhin clad. I have no petticoats‘at all. 
We have no blankets—of late years I haven’t 
had any. The wann clothing would be the 

f reatest blessing I could ask. I’m not at all 
iBOontented at my lot. That i^uldn’t mend 
it We strive and 8o the best we can, and may 
as well be contented over it. I think its God’s 
will we should be as we are. Providence is 
load to me, even badly off as we are. I know 
it’s all for the best” » 

There are no “pitches,” or stands, for the 
sale of groundsel in the street#; but, from the 
best information I could acquire, there are now 
1,000 itinerants selling groundsel, each person 
selling, as an average, 18 bunches a day. We 
thus, have 5,616,000 bunches a year, which, at 
id. each, realise 11,7001.—about 4s. 26.jier week 
per head of sellers of groundsel.' The “ oldest 
hand" in the trade is the man whose state¬ 
ment and likeness I give. The sale continues 
through tlie year, hut “the groundsel” season 
extends from April to September; in those 
months 24 bunches, per individual seller, is the 
extent of the traffic, in the other months half 
that quantity, giving the average of 18 bunches. 

The capital required for groundsels selling is 
46. for a brown wieker-basket; leather strap to 
sling it from tlie shoulder, 66.; in all,606. No 
knife iB necessary; they pluck the groundsel. 

Chickweed is only sold in the summer, and is 
most generally mixed with groundsel and plan¬ 
tain, The chickweed and plantain, together, are 
hut half the^ale of groundsel, and that only for 
five months, adding, to the total amount, 2,3351. 
But this adds little to the profits of the regular 
itinerants; for, when there is the best demand, 
there are die greatest number of sellers, who in 
winter seek some other business. The total 
amount of “ green stuff” expended upon birds, 
as supplied by the street-sellers, I give at the 
close of my account of die trade of those pur¬ 
veyors. , 

Many of the groundsel and chickweed-sellers 
.—for the callings are carried on together—who 
an aged men, were formerly brimstone-match 
sellers, wher' didq't like to take to the lucifcrs.” 


On the publication of this account in the 
Morning Chronicle, seVeral sums were forwarded 
to the office of that journal for the benefit of 
this family. These" we* the means of removing 
them to a more comfortable home, of redeeming 
they qiothing, and in % measure realizing the 
wishes pf the poor woman. 

Op Turf Cutting and Selling. 

A men long familiar .with this trade, and who , 
knew almost every toember of it individually, 
cosmted for me 36 turf-cutters, to his ojva know¬ 
ledge, and was confident that there were 40 tuif- 
cutters and 60 sellers in London; the addition, 
of the- sellers, however, is but that of 10 women, 
who assist tlieir husbands or fathers in the street 
sales,—buf no women cut turf,—and of 10 men 
who sell, but buy of the cutters. 

The turf is sin ply a sod, but it is considered 
indispensable that sit should contain the leaf es 
of the “ siuutl mutch clover,” (the shamTOck of 
the Irish),feie most common of all the trefoils. 
The turf ig used almost entirely for the food and 
roosting-place of the caged sky-larks. Indeed 
-one turf-cutter, said to me: “ It’s only people 
that don’t understand it that gives turf to other 
birds, but of course if we’re asked about it, we 
say it’s good for every bird, pigeons and chickens 
and all; and very likely it is if they choose to 
have it.” The principal places for the dotting 
of turf are at present Shepherd’s Bush, Notting 
Hill, the Caledonian Road, Hampstead, High- 
gate, Horngey, Peckham, and Battersea. Chalk 
Farm was an excellent place, but it is now . 
exhausted, “ fairly flayed” of tlie shamrocks. 
Parts of Camden Town were also fertile in turf, 
but they have been built over. Hackney was a 
district to which the turf-entters resorted, but 
they are now forbidden to out sods there. Hamp¬ 
stead Heath used to be another harvest-field for 
these turf-purveyors, but they are now prohibited 
from “ so much as sticking a knife into the 
Heathbut turf-cutting is carried on surrepti¬ 
tiously on all the outskirts of the Heath, for 
there used to he a sort of feeling, I was told, 
among some real I.ondoners»that Hampstead 
Heath yielded the best turf of anjrplaoe. All 
the “commons” and “ greens,” Paddington, 
Camberwell, Keimington, Clapham] Putney, &c, 
are also forbidden ground to the turf-cutter. 

“ Ch us*to the parks and Primrose Hill itself— 
round about it’s another thing—nobody,” it waa 
answered to my inquiry, “%vcr thought of cut¬ 
ting their turf there. The people about, if they 
was only.visitors, wouldn’t stand 4, ana right 
too. I wouldn’t, if I wasn’t in the turf-ctttfrng 
myself” ' . ♦ 

The places where the turf !b principally cu{ 
are the fields, or plots, in the suburbs, in which 
may he seen a half-illegible board, inviting fee 
attention of the class of*speculating builders to 
an “ eligible site” for villas. Some of these 
places are open, and hare long been open, to * 
the road; others are protected by a few crazy 
rajls, and the turf-cutters consider that outside 
the rails, or between‘them end the road, they 
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here a right . to cat tttrf^ unless forbidden by the 

g aUse. The fset is, that they cat it on sufferance; 

at tiiB’potieeman never interferes, unless re¬ 
quired to ds so by the pnaprietor of the lend or 
ivi* agent. One gentleman, who has the control 
over a considerable quantity of land “ eligil^f, ” 
for building, is very inimical to the pur^iits of 
the tnrf-outters, who, of course, return his hos¬ 
ti lity . One man told me that he was required, 
vlate on a Saturday night,, some weeks agu,, to 
supply six dozen of turfs h> a very respectable, 
shopkeeper, by ten or eleven on ■'the Sunday 
morning. The shopkeeper had an aristocratic 
connection, and duiit not disappoint his custom¬ 
ers in their demands for fresh turf on the*Sun- 
day, so that the cutter musts supply ct. In 
doing so, he encountered Mr.-(the gentle¬ 

man in question), who was exceedingly angry 
with him: “You d—d poaching thief!” said 
the gentleman, “ if this is the way you pass your 
Sunday, I’ll give you in charge.^ One turf- 
cutter, I was informed, had, withm-pliese eight 
years, paid 31 . 15s. fines for trespassing, besides 
losing his barrow, &c., on every conviction: 
“ But he’s a most ontdacious fellor,” I was told 
by one of his mates, “ and won’t mind spoiling 
anybody’s ground to save hisself a hit of trouble. 
There’s too many that way, which gives us a bad 
named* Some of the managers of tlie land to be 
built upon give the turf-cutters free leave to 
labour m their vocation; others sell the sods for 
garden-plots, or use them to set out the gar¬ 
dens to any small houses they may iy) connected 
with, and with them the tnrf-cutters have no 
chance of turning a sod or a penny. 

I accompanied a turf-cutter, to observe the 
' manner of his kork. We went to the neighbour- 
, hood of Highgate, which we reached a little 
before nine in the morning. There was nothing 
very remarkable to be observed, but the scene 
was not without its interest- Although it was 
nearly the middle of January, the grass was 
very green and the weather very mild. There 
happened to be no one on the ground but my 
companion and myself, and in some parts of our 
progress nothing was visible but green fields 
with their fringe of dark-coloured leafless trees j 
while in other parts, which were somewhat more 
elevated, glimpses of the crowded roof of an 
omnibus, or of a line of fleecy white smoke, 
showing the existence of a railway, teidified to 
the neighbourhood of a.city: but no sound was 
heard except, now Una then, a distant railway 
whistle The turf-cutter, after looking carefully 
' about niro—the result of habit, for I was told 
afterwards, by the policeman, that there wap. no 
trespass—Set rapidly to work. His appawtus 
was a sharp-pointed table-knife of the ordinary 
size, which he inserted in the ground, and made 
it rapidly describe a .half-circle; hetthen as 
rapidly ran hi* implement in the opposite -half- 
ciSfcle. flung up the sod, and, after slapping ft 
with his knife, cut off the lower part -to <as to 
leave it flat—working precisely as does abtrtcher 
cutting out a joint or a chop,-and reducing the 
- fat Small Holes are tbtft left: in the “grtfund— 


of such shape and size as if deep saucer* wete 
to be fitted into them—and in the event of a 
thunder-Aower in droughty weather, they be¬ 
come filled with water, and have caused a puzzle¬ 
ment I am told, to persons taking their quiet 
walk when the storm had oeased, to comprehend 
why the rain should he found to gather in little 
circular pools in some jjarts, and not in others. 

Tfye man I accompanied cut and shaped six 
of these turfs in about a minute, but he worked 
without intermission, and rather to show me 
with what rapidity and precision he could cut, 
than troubling Jiimself to select what was sale¬ 
able. Aftor thal r we diverged in thedirection 
of Hampstead; ( and in a spot not fSr from a 
temporary church, found three turf-cutters at 
work,—but they worked asunder, and without 
communication one with another. The turfs, as 
soon as they are cut and shaped, are thrown into 
a circular basket, and when the basket is full 
it is eifiptied on to the barrow (a costermonger’s 
barrow), which is genefatly left untended at the 
nearest point: “ We can trust one another, as 
far as I know,” said one turf-man toyne, “ and 
nobody else Would find it worth while to steal 
turfs.” The largest number of men that my 
most intelligent informant had'ever seen at work 
in one locality was fourteen, and that was in a 
field just about to be built over, and “where 
they haddeave.” Among the turf-purveyors 
there is no understanding as to where they are 
to “ cut” 'Wet-weather does not interfere with 
turf procuring; it merely adds to the weight, 
and consequently to the toil of drawing the 
barrow. Snow is rather an advantage to the 
street- seller, as purchasers arc apt to fancy that 
if the atom continues, turfs will not be’ obtain¬ 
able, and so they buy more freely. The turf- 
man clears the snow from the ground in any 
known locality—the cold pinching his ungloved 
hands—and cuts out the turf, “ as green,” I was 
told, “ as an April sod." The weather most 
dreaded is that when hoar frost lies long and 
heavy on tile ground, for the turf cut with the 
rime upon it soon turns black, and is unsaleable. 
Foggy dirk weather is also prejudicial, “ for 
then,” one man said, "the days clips it uncom¬ 
mon shotf, and people won’t buy by candlelight, 
no more will the shops. Birds has gone to sleep 
then, and them that’s fondest on them says, 
‘We can get fresher turf to-morrow.”’ The 
gatherers cannot work by moonlight; “for tile 
clover leaves then shuts up,” I waj told by one 
who said he was a bit of a botanist, “ like the 
lid of a box, atld you can’t tell them.” 

One of my. informants told me that he out 
25 dozen turfs every Friday (the great working 
turf-day) of the year on an average (he some¬ 
times cut on that day upwards of 80 dozen); 
17 dozen on a Tuesday; and 0 dozen op. the 
other days of the week, more or less, as the 
demand justified—but 6 dozen was an average. 
He bad also cut a few turfs on a Sunday morn¬ 
ing, but only at long intervals, sometimes only, 
thrice a year. Thus ope man will eat 2,496 
dozen, or 20,982 turfs in a year, nut reckoning 
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the product of any Sunday. From the best 
information I could acquire, there seems no 
doubt but that one-half cf the turf-cutters (20) 
exert a similar degree of industry to that de¬ 
tailed ; and the other 20 procure a moiety of the 
quantity cut and disposed of by their stronger 
and more fortunate brethren. This gives # an 
aggregate, for an average year, of 598,560 yirfs, 
or including Sunday turf-cutting, of 600,<700. 
Kaeh turf is about 6 inches diameter at the 
least; so that the wiiole extent of turf cut lor 
London birds yearly, if placed side by Jfde, 
would extend fifty-six miles, or 'rdm J^ondon to 
Canterbury 

In wet weather, 6 dozen turf;‘weigh, on an 
average, 1 cut.; in dry weather, 8 dozen weigh 
no more; if, therefore, we take 7 dozen as the 
usual hundred-weight, a turf-cuttcr of the best 
class carries, in basket-loads, to his barrow, and 
when his stock is completed, drags into town 
from the* localities I have specified, upwards 
of 3§ cwt. every Friday, nearly 2J every Tues¬ 
day, and about 7 cwt. in the course of a week ; 
the smaller traders drag half the quantity,—and 
the total weight of tiwf disposed of for the cage- 
birds of London, e^ery year, is 546 tons. 

Of the supply of turf, obtained as I have 
described, at least three-fourths is sold to the 
bird-shops, who retail it to their customers. The 
price paid by these shopkeepers to the labourers 
lor their turf trade is 2d. and 2 \d. a dozen, hut 
rarely 2 £<i. They retail it at ffbm 3d. to Gd. 
a dozen, according to connection and locality. 
The remainder is sold by the efitters on their 
rounds from house to house, .at two and three a 
penny. 

* None .of the turf-cutters confine thciftsclves 
to it. They sell in addition groundsel, chick- 
weed, plaintain, very generally ; and a few sup¬ 
ply nettles, dandelion, ground-ivy, snails, worms, 
frogs, and toads. The sellers of groundsel and 
duckweed are far more numerous, as I have 
shown, than the turf-cutters—indeed many of 
them are incapable of cutting turf or of drag¬ 
ging the weight of the turfs. « 

Of the Experience and Customers of 
a Turf-Cutter. * 

A short but strongly-built loan, of about thirty, 
with a very English face, and diessed in a 
smock-frock, wearing also very strong unblacked 
boots, gave me the following account:— 

“ My father,’' he said, “ was ill the Earl of 

-’s service, and I was brought up to stable- 

work. I was employed in a large coaching inn, 
in Lancashire, when I was last employed in 
that way, but about ten years ago a railway line 
was opened, and the coaching was no go any 
longer; it hadn’t a chance to pay, so the horses 
and all was sold, and I was discharged with a 
lot of others. I walked from Manchester to 
London—for I think most men when they don’t 
know what in the world to do, come to London— 
and I lived a few months on what little money 
i had, and whA I could pick up in an odd job 
about horses. I had some expectations when 


I came 'up that I mifcht get something to do 
through my lord, or some of his people—they 
all knew me: but fiiy l§rd was abroad, and his 
establishment wasn’t in town, and I had to 
dcp*md^entirely on rnysAf. I was beat out three 
or fonr .times, and didn’t know what to do, but 
somehow' or other I got over it At last—it’s 
between eight and nine years ago—I was fairly 
beat o$t. I was taking^ walk—I can’t say just 
now in what way I went, for it was all, one 
whjph way—but 1 remember I saw a rqaa cut¬ 
ting turf, and 1 remembered Jt^en that a man 
that lived near me lived pibtty middling by 
turf-butting. So I watched how it was done, 
and then ^ inquire^ how I could get into it, and 
as I’d puid’iny way I could give reference to 
show I might be trusted ; so 1 got a barrow on 
hire, ^tnd a basket, nd bought a knife for 3d. at 
a marine-shop, and get to work. At first I onl/ 
supplied sho^s, ./at in a little time I fell into a 
private roumL^and that pays better. I’ve bec-n 
at it almo.^revcry day, I may say, ever since. 
My best customers are working people tliaS’s 
fond of birds; they’re far the best. It’s the 
ready penny with them, and no grumbling. 
I’ve lost money by trusting noblemen; of course 
I blame their servants. You’d be surprised, sir, 
to hear how often at rich folks’ houses, when 
they’ve taken their turf or what they wfcnt, 
they’ll take credit and say, ‘ O, I’ve got no 
change,’ or * I can’t be bothered with ha’pence,’ 
or ‘you inu^f call again.* There’s one great 
house in Cavendish - square always takes a 
month's credit, and pays one month within an¬ 
other (pays the first month as the second is 
falling due), and not always that very regular. 
They can’t know how poor men has to fight for 
a bit of bread. Some people arc very particular 
about their turfs, «iid look very sharp for the 
small clover leaves. We never have turfs left 
on hand: in summer we water them to keep 
them fresh; in wet weather they don’t require 
it; they’ll keep without. I think I make on 
turf 9s. a week all the year round; the sum¬ 
mer's half as good again as tbc*wintcr. Sup¬ 
posing 1 make 3s. a week on gronnflsel, and 
ehiekweed, and snails, and other things, that’s 
12s.—hut look you here, sir. I pay 3 a\ Gd. a 
week for my rent—it's a furnished room—and 
Is. Gd. a \Seck for my harrow; that’s 5s. off the 
12a*. ; and I’ve a wife and one little boy. My 
wife may get a day a t xeasA every week ^ at 
charring; she has Is. for it and her hoard. f She 
helps me ivhcn she’s npt out, and if she is out, 
X sometimes have to hire a lad, so it's no great 
advantage the shilling a day. I've paid Is. Gd. 
a week for my barrow—it’s a very good and big 
one—for four years. Bjfore that I paid 2s. a 
week. O yes, sir, I know very, well, that at 
Is. Gd. a week I’ve paid nearly 142. for a harrow 
worth only 2 U 2s.; but I can’t help it; I really 
can't. I’ve tried my hardest to get money to 
have one of my own, and to get a few sticks 
(furniture) of my own too. It’s no use trying 
any more. If I have ever got a few shillings 
a-head, there’s a pair of shoes wonted, or thejre’s 
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something else, or my wife has a fit of sickness, 
or my little hoy has, or something’s sure to 
happen that way, and rft all goes. Last winter 
was a very hard time for people in my way, 
from hoar frost and f^gs. I ran near ^3^ into 
debt; greater part of it for house-rent artd my 
barrow; the rest was small sums borrowed of 
shopkeepers that I served. I paid all up in the 
summer, but I’m now; 14s. in debt for ipy bar- 
row; it always keeps mv. back; the man that 
owns .it, calls every Sui$day mbming, bu£ he 
don’t press me^Jif I haven’t money. I would 
get out of the life if I could, hut will anybody 
take a groom out of the streets ? and 1’iVi not 
master of anything but groaning. J can read 
and write. I was brought up a llofuan Catholic, 
and was christened one. I never go to mass 
now. One gets out of the way of such things, 
Slaving to fight for a living,as I have. It seems 
like mocking going to chapel, when you’re 
grumbling in your soul.” 

^ Op Plantain-Seller:*. 

Plantain is sold extensively, and is given to 
canaries, but water-cress is given to those birds 
more than any other green thing. It is the ripe 
seed, in a spike, of the “ great” and the “ribbed” 
plantain. The green leaves of the last-men¬ 
tioned plant used to be in demand as a styptick. 
Shenstone speaks of “ plantain ribbed, that heals 


OF THE STREET-SELLERS OF 

These dealers were, more numerous, even when 
the metropolitan population was but half its 
present extent. I heard several causes assigned 
for this,—such as the higher rate of earnings 
of the labouring people at that time, as well 
as the smaller number of shopkeepers who 
deal in such cheap luxuries as penny pics, 
and the fevtor places of cheap amusement, 
such as the “penny gaffs.” These places, I 
was told, “run away with the young people’s 
pennies,” which were, at one period, expended 
in the streets. 

The class engaged in the manufacture, or in 
the sale, of these articles, are a more intelligent 
people than thfe generality of street-sellers. 
They have nearly all been mechanics who, from 
inability to procure employment at their several 
crafts—from dislike to an irksome^and, perhaps, 
sedentary confinement—or from an overpower¬ 
ing desire “to be their own masters,” have 
sought a livelihood in.the streets. The purchase 
and sale of 4sh, fruit, or vegetables require no 
great, training or deftness; but to make the 
dainties, in which street-people are critical, and 
to sell them at the lowest possible price, certainly 
requires some previous discipline to produce 
the skill to combine and the taste to please. 

I may here observe, that I found it common 
OttQUgh among these street-sellers to describe 


the reaper’s wound.” I believe that it was 
never sold in the streets of London. The most 
of the plantain is gathered in the brick-fields, 
wherever they are found, as the greater plan¬ 
tain, which gives three-fourths of the supply, 
loves an arid situation. It is sold in hands to 
he„ shops, about 60 ‘ heads” going to - 
“ lujpd,” at a price, according to size, &c., 
fro5n Id. to 4 d. On a private round, five or 
six arc given for a halfpenny. It is, however, 
generally gathered and sold with chickweed, 
and" along with ehickweed I have shown the 
quantity^useff; c 

Tiie money-value of the several kinds and 
quantities of “green-stuff” annually purchased 
in the streets of London is as follows:— 

G,696,450 hunches of water-cresses,! 

at \d. per bunch.j ’ 

*5,616,000 ,, groundsel, at %d. 11,700 

1,120,800 „ chickweed and> 2 335 

plantain.n,J ** 

660,000 4brfs, at 2 \d. per doz. . *520 

28,504 

Of the above amount, it may be said that 
upwards of 14,000/. arc spent yearly on what 
may be called the bird-food of London. 


EATABLES AND DRINKABLES. 

themselves and their fraternity not by their 
names or callings, but by the article in which 
they deal. This is sometimes ludicrous enough : 
“Is the man you’re asking about a pickled 
whelk, sir?” was said to me. In answer to 
another inquiry, I was told, “ Oil, yes, I know 
him—he’s a sweet-stuff.” Such ellipses, or 
abbreviations, are common in all mechanical or 
commercial callings. 

Mo and women, and most especially boys, 
purchase their meals day after day in tlie streets. 
The coffee-stall supplies a warm breakfast; 
shell-fish of many kinds tempt to a luncheon; 
hot-eels or pea-soup, flanked by a potato “ all 
hot,” serve for a dinner; and cakes and tarts, 
or nuts and oranges, with many varieties of 
pastry, confectionary, and fruit, woo to indul¬ 
gence in a dessert; while for supper there is a 
sandwich, a meat pudding, or a “ trotter.” 

The street provisions consist of cooked or 
prepared victuals, which may be divided into 
solids, pastry, confectionary, and drinkables. 

The “solids” however, of these three divi¬ 
sions, are such as only regular street-buyers 
consider to be sufficing for a substantial meal, 
for it will be seen that the comestibles accounted 
“good for dinner,” are all ‘of a dainty , rather 
than a solid character. Men vfchose lives, as* I 
have before stated, are alternations of starvation 
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and surfeit, love some easily-swallowed and 
comfortable food, better than the most approved 
substantiality of a dinner-table. I was Told by 
a man, who was once foodless for thirty-eight 
hours, that in looking into the window of a cook- 
shop—he longed far more for a basin of soup 
than for a cut from the boiled round, or the 
roasted ribs, of beef. He felt a gnawing rattier 
than a ravenous desire, and some tasty d?pii- 
liquid was the incessant object of his desires. 

The solids then, according to street C'firna* 
tion, consist of hot-eels, pickled whelks, oysters, 
sheep’s-trotters, pea-soup, friSn ham-sand¬ 
wiches, hot green peas, kidney i.uddings, boiled 
meat puddmgs, beef, mutton, hijlney, and eel 
pies, and baked potatos. In car’d of these pio- 
visions the street poor find a mid-day or mid¬ 
night meal. 

The pastry and confectionary which tempt 
the street eaters are tarts of rhubarb, currant, 
gooseberry, cherry, apple, damson, cranberry, 
and (so called) mince pies; plum dough and 
•plum-cake; lard, currant, almond and many 
other varieties of cakes, as well as of tarts; 
gingerbread - nuts and heart-eakfti ; Chelsea 
buns; muffins and crumpets; “sweet stuff” 
includes the sovera# kinds of rocks, sticks, lozen¬ 
ges,‘candies, and hard-hakes; the medicinal 
confectionary of cough-drops and horehound; 
and, lastly, the more novel ami aristocratic 
luxury of street-ices ; and strawberry cream, at 
Id. a glass, (in Greenwich l\*irk]k 

The drinkables arc tea, coffee, and cocoa; 
ginger - beer, lemonade, Persia® sherbet, and 
some highly-coloured beverages which have no 
specific name, but are introduced to the public 
as “cooling” drinks; hot elder eo^lial or 
wine ; peppermint water ; curds and whey ; 
water (as at Hampstead); rice milk; and milk 
in the parks. 

At different periods there have been attempts to 
introduce more substantial viands into the street 
provision trade, but all within these twenty 
years have been exceptional and unsuccessful. 
One man a few years back established a port¬ 
able cook-shop ill Leather-lane, cuffing out 
portions of the joints to be carried away or eaten 
on the spot, at the buyer’s option. But the 
speculation was a failure. Black puddings 
used to be sold, until a few years back, smoking 
from cans, not unlike potato cans, in such 
places as the New Cut; but the trade in these 
rather suspicious articles gradually disappeared. 

Mr. Albert Smith, who is an acute observer 
in all such matters, says, in a lively article on 
the Street Boys of London : 

“ The kerb is liis club, offering all the advan¬ 
tages of one of those institutions without any 
subscription or ballot. Had he a few pence, 
he might dine equally well as at Black wall, 
and with the same variety of delicacies without 
going twenty yards from the pillars of* St. 
Clement’s churchyard. He might begin with 
a water soucMe of eels, varying his first course 
with pickled whelks, cold fried flounders, or 
•periwinkles. ^Whitebait, to be sure, lie would j 


find a difficulty in procuring, but as the more 
cunning gourmands do not believe these deli¬ 
cacies to be fish at all, hut merely little hits 
of light pie-crusf fri*d in grease;—and as 
moreover, the brown bread and butter is after 
all grand attraction,—the boy might soon 
find a ^substitute. Then would come the 
potatos, apparently giving out so much steam 
that the can which contains them seems in 
momentary danger of Rowing up ; large, hot, 
mealy fellows, that p&Ve how unfounded were 
lhen alarms of the bau-crop-ites; and l\e might 
next have a course of boiled feet* of some animal 
or other, which he would he'certain to find in 
front of the gin-shop. C} 
would net get; l®it there would be ‘ginger- 
beer from tiie fountain, at Id. per glass;’ and 
instead of mulled claret, lie could indulge in 
hot ojder cordial; whilst for dessert he could 
calculate upon **11 the delicacies of the seasoi?, 
from the saiads at the corner of Wych-strcet 
to the bakejf Apples at Temple Bar. None of 
these tiling* would cost more than a penny a 
piece ; some of them would ho under that sum ; 
and since as at Verey’s, and some other foreign 
restaurateurs, there is no objection to your 
dividing the “portions,” the boy might, if he 
felt inclined to give a dinner to a friend, get off 
under Od. There would he the digestive 
advantage too of moving leisurely about from 
one course to another ; and, above all, there 
would be no fee to waiters.” After alluding 
to the foriq^r glories of some of the street- 
stands, more especially of the kidney pudding 
establishments which displayed rude transpa¬ 
rencies, one representing the courier of St. 
Petersburg riding six horses at once for a 
kidney pudding, Mr. Smith continues,—“ But 
of all these eating-stands the chief favourite 
with the boy is the potato-can. They collect 
around it as they would do on ’Change, and 
there talk over local matters, or discuss the 
affairs of the adjacent .cab-stand, in which they 
are at times joined by the waterman whom they 
respect, more so perhaps than the policeman ; 
certainly more than they do tht street-keeper, 
for him they especially delight to annoy, and 
they watch any of their fellows eating a potato, 
with a curiosity and an attention most remark¬ 
able, as if no two persons fed in the same 
manner, ^ind they expected something strange 
or diverting to happen at every mouthful.”. 

A gentleman, who has takfn an artist’s inte¬ 
rest in all connected with the streets, an^ has 
been familiar with tliair daily and nightly aspect 
from the commencement of the present century, 
considers that the great change is not«o much 
in what has ceased to be sold, but in the intro¬ 
duction of fresh articles into street-traffic—such 
as pine-apples and Brazil-nuts, rhubarb and 
cucumbers, ham-sandwiches, ginger-beer, &c. 
The coffee-stall, he represents, has but super¬ 
seded the saloop-stall (of which I have previ¬ 
ously spoken) ; while the class of street-custom¬ 
ers who supported the saloop-dealer now support 
the purveyor of coffee. The appearance of the 
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two stalls, however, seen before dayoreak, with 
their respective customers, on a bleak winter’s 
morning, was very different Round the saloop- 
stall was a group—li airily discernible at a little 
distance in the dimly-lighted streets—the pro¬ 
minent figures being ofRtwo callings no\^ extinct 
—the climbing-boy and the old hackney-coach¬ 
man. 

The little sweep would have his saloop smoking 
hot—and there was th$ .common applian 'e of a 
charcoal grate—regaling himself with the sa¬ 
voury, s^eam until the me5s was'cool enough for 
him to swallow,;, whilst he sought to relieve his 
naked feet from the numbing effects of the cold 
by standing now on the right foot and noHv on 
the left, and swinging the other to and fro, until 
a change of posture was necessitated; his white 
teeth the while (learned from his sooty visage as 
he gleefully licked his lips at the warm and oily 
'ureakfast. 

The old hackney-coachman was wrapped up 
in a many-capcd great coat, dra&—when it left 
the tailor's hands some years befoi 1 —but then 
worn and discoloured, and, perhaps, patched or 
tattered; its weight alone, however, communi¬ 
cated a sort of warmth to the wearer; his legs 
were closely and artistically “ wisped” with hay- 
hands ; and as he kept smiting his chest with his 
arms, “to keep the cold out,” while his saloop 
wa9 cooling, he would, in no very gentle terms, 
express his desire to add to its comforting in¬ 
fluence the stimulant of a “ flash of lightning,” 
a “ go of rum,” or a “ glass of max,”—for so a 
dram of neat spirit was then called. 

The old watchman of that day, too, almost as 
heavily coated as the liackneyman, would some¬ 
times partake of the street “ Saloop-loop-loop ! 
£a-loop! ” The woman of the town, in “ looped 
and windowed raggedness,” the outcast of the 
very lowest class, was at th.' saloop, as she is 
now and then at the coffee-stall, waiting until 
daylight drove her to her filthy lodging-house. 
But the climbing-boy hfis, happily, left no suc¬ 
cessor ; the hackney man has been succeeded by 
the jauntier cabman; and the taciturn old 
watchman by the lounging and trim policeman. 

Another class of street-sellers, no longer to 
he seen, were the “ barrow-women.” They sold 
fruit of all kinds, little else, in very clean white 
barrows, and their fruit was excellent, and pur¬ 
chased by the wealthier classes. They were, for 
the most part, Irish women, and some were re¬ 
markable for beauty/ Their dress was usually 
a good chintz gown, the skirt being tidily tucked 
or pmned up behind, “i» a way,” said one in¬ 
formant, “ now sometimes seen on the stage when 
correctness of costume is cared for.” These 
women were prosperous in their calling, nor was 
there any imputation on their chastity, as the 
mothers were almost always wives. 

Concerning the bygone street-cries, I had 
also the following account from the personal 
observation of un able correspondent 

** First among the old * mnsical cries, 1 may 
be cited the ‘ Tiddy Doll l *—immortalised by 
Hogarth—then comes the last person, who, 


with a fine bass voice, coaxed his customers to 
buy sweets with, * Quack, quack, quack, quack! 
Brownt$ browns, browns! have you got any 
mouldy browns ? ’ There was a man, too, who 
sold tripe, &c., in this way, and to some purpose; 
he was as fine a man as ever stepped, and his 
deep rich voice would ring through a whole 
street, ‘Dog’s-meat! cat’s-meat! nice tripe! 
ncafr*s feet 1 Come buy my trotters! ’ The last 
part would not have disgraced Lablache. He 
discovered a new way of pickling tripe—got on 
—&iade contracts for supplying the Navy during 
the*war, and acquired a large property. One of 
our most successful artists is his grandson. 
Then there was that delight of our cnildhood— 
the eight o'clock ‘ Hot spiced gingerbread! hot 
spiced gingerbread! buy my spiced gingerbread! 
sm-o-o-king hot! ’ ” Another informant remem¬ 
bered a very popular character (among the hoys), 
whose daily cry was: “ Hot spiced gingerbread 
nuts, nuts, nuts ! If owc’U warm you, wha-at’W 
a pound do?— Wha-a-a-at’\\ a pound do?” 
Gingerbread was formerly in much greater do-, 
maiul than it is now. * 

Of tiie Street-seller;. of Pea-Soup and 
Hot Eels. 

Two of the condiments greatly relished by the 
chilled labourers and others who regale them¬ 
selves on street luxuries, are “pea-soup” and 
“ hot cels.” Of these tradesmen there may be 
500 now in the streets on a Saturday. As the 
two trades are frequently carried on by the 
same party, I shall treat of them together. The 
greatest number of these stands is in Old-street, 
St. Luke’s, about twenty. In warm weather 
these street-cooks deal only in “hot eels” and 
whelks; as the whelk trade is sometimes an ac¬ 
companiment of the others, for then the soup will 
not sell. These dealers are stationary, having 
stalls or stands in the street, and the savoury 
odour from them attracts more hungry-looking 
gazers and longers than does a cook-shop window. 
They seldom move about, but generally frequent 
the same place. A celebrated dealer of this class 
has a stand in Clare-street, Clare-market, op¬ 
posite a cat’s-meat shop; he has been heard to 
boast, that he wouldn’t soil his hands at the busi¬ 
ness if he didn’t get his 30s. a day, and his 21. IO5. 
on a Saturday. Half this amount is considered to 
he about the truth. This person has mostly all 
the trade for hot eels in the Clare-market dis¬ 
trict There is another “ hot eel purveyor” at 
the end of Windmill-street, Tottenham-court- 
road, that does a very good trade. It is thought 
that he makes about 5s. a day at the business, 
and about 10$. on Saturday. There was, before 
the removals, a man who came out about five 
every afternoon, standing in the New-cut, nearly 
opposite the Victoria Theatre, his “ girl ” always 
attending to the stall. He had two or three 
lamfs with “ hot eels” painted upon them, and 
a handsome stall. He was considered to make 
about 7s. a day by the sale of eels alone, but he 
dealt in fried fish and pickled whelks as well, and 
often had a pile of fried fish a foot High. Near the* 
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Bricklayers’ Arms, at the junction of the Old am 
New Kent-roads, a hot-eel man disperses whal 
a juvenile customer assured me was “ as spicy 
as ajiy in London, as if there was gin in it.’ 
But the dealer in Clare-market does the largest 
trade of all in the liot-cel line. He is “th< 
head man.” On one Saturday he was kn#>wn 
to sell lOOlbs. of eels, and on most Satiydays 
he will get rid of his four “draughts” of f eejs 
(a draught being 201bs.) He and his «.on a»e 
dressed in Jenny Lind hats, bound with iSue 
velvet, and both dispense tite provisions, A^hil 
the daughter attends to wash t e cup^ “ On a 
Sunday, anybody,” said my inf'irmant, “would 
think him the first nobleman ol squire in the 
land, to see him dressed in his white hat, with 
black crape round it, and his drab paletot and 
mother-o’-pearl buttons, and black kid gloves, 
with the fingers too long for him.” 

I may add, that even the very poorest, who 
have only a halfpenny to spend, as well as 
those with better means, resort to the stylish 
stalls in preference to the others. The eels 
are all purchased at Billingsgatc^early in the 
morning. The partfes themselves, or their sons 
or daughters, go t* Billingsgate, and the water¬ 
men row them to the Dutch eel vessels moored 
off the market The fare paid to the watermen 

• is lrf. for every lOlbs. purchased anc^ brought 

j back’ in the boat, the passenger being gratis. 

i These dealers generally trade^on their own 

j capital; but when some have been having “ a 

• flare up,” and have “ broke d^wn for stock,” 
to use the words of my informant, they borrow 
1/., and pay it back in a week or a fortnight at 
the outside, and give 2s. for the loan of it The 

j money is usually borrowed of the barro^, truck, 
and basket-lenders. The amount of capital re¬ 
quired for carrying on the business of course 
depends on the trade done; but even in a small 
way, the utensils cost 1/. They consist of one 
fish-kettle and one soup-kettle, holding upon an 
average three gallons each ; besides these, five 
basins and five cups and ten spoons are re¬ 
quired, also a washhand basin to wash ille cups, 
basins, and spoons in, and a board and tresscl 
on which the whole stand. In a large w%y, it re¬ 
quires from 3/. to 4/. to fit up a handsome stall. 
For this the party would have “ two fine kettles,” 
holding about four gallons each, and two patent 
cast-iron fireplaces (the 1/. outfit only admits of 
the bottoms of two tin saucepans being used as 
fireplaces, in which charcoal is always burning 
to keep the eels and soup hot; the whelks arc 
always eaten cold). The crockery and spoons 
would be in no way superior. A small dealer 
requires, over and above this sum, 10$. to go to 
market with and purchase stock, and the large 
dealer about 30$. The class of persons belong¬ 
ing to the business have either been bred to it, 
or taken to it through being out of work. Some 
have been disabled during their work, and have 
resorted to it to save themselves from the work- 
house. The price of the hot eels is a halfpenny 

• for five or sfcven pieces of fish, and three-parts 
of a cupfull of liquor. The charge for a half¬ 


pint of pea-soup is a halfpenny, and the whelks 
are sold, according to the size, from a halfpenny 
each to three or fotfr fo& the same sum. These 
are put out in saucers. 

The eels arc Dutck) and are cleaned and 
wasted, and cut in small pieces of from a half 
to an iiTcli each. [The daughter of one of my 
informants was busily engaged, as I derived this 
information, in the cutting of the fish. She 
worked at a blood-stained board, with a pile of 
piqpes on one side and a heap of entrails.on the 
other.] The portions so cut arc then boiled, and 
the liquor is thickened with S*otir and flavoured 
witft chopped paisley and mixed spices. It is 
kept hot^n the st^cts, and served out, as I have 
stated, in h«flfpennyciipfulls, with a small quan¬ 
tity of vinegar and pepper. The best purveyors 
add y. little butter. The street-boys are extra¬ 
vagant in their use of vinegar. -9 

To dress : di< .ght of eels takes three hours— 
to clean, cut ^em up. and cook them sufficiently; 
and the coJ? is now 5s. 2d* (much lower in the 
summer) for the draught (the 2 d. being the^ex- 
pense of “shoring”), 8rk for 41b. of flour to 
thicken the liquor, 2d. for the parsley to flavour 
it, and 1 s.fid. for the vinegar, spices, and pepper 
(about three quarts of vinegar and two ounces 
of pepper). This quantity, when dressed and 
seasoned, will fetch in halfpennyworths from 
15$. to 18$. The profit upon this would be 
from 7$. to 9$. fid .; but the cost of the charcoal 
has to be deducted, as well as the salt used while 
cooking. Tffese two items amount to about 5d. 

The pea-soup consists of split peas, celery, 
and beef bones. Five pints, at 3 \d. a quart, are 
used to every three gallons; the bones cost 2d., 
carrots Id., and celery \d .—these cost 1$. 0 \d .; 
and the pepper, salt, and mint, to season it, 
about 2d. This, i^Jien served in halfpenny basin- 
fulls, -will fetch from 2$. 3d. to 2$. 4 d., leaving 
1$. Id. profit. But from this the expenses of 
cooking must be taken; so that the clear gain 
upon three gallons comes to about llrf. In a 
large trade, three kettles, or twelve gallons, of 
pea-soup will he disposed of yi the day, and 
about four draughts, or 80 lbs., of ltot eels on 
every day but Saturday,—when the quantity of 
eels disposed of would be about five draughts, or 
100 lbs. weight, and about 15 gallons of pea- 
soup, Hence the profits of a good business in 
the hot-eel and pea-soup line united will be from 
71. to 7l. 10$. per week, Ifc i»ore. But there is 
nly one man in London does this amount of 
usincss, or rather makes tills amount of ifioney. 

A small business will do about 15 lbs. of eels in 
he week, ihcluding Saturday, and abqpt 12 gal- 
ons of soup. Sometimes credit is given for a 
lalfpennyworth, or a pennyworth, at th6 out¬ 
side; but very little is lost from bad debts. 
Boys who are partaking oflthe articles will occa¬ 
sionally say to the proprietor of the stall, “ Well, 
master, they are nice; trust us another ha'¬ 
p'orth, and I’ll pay you when I comes again;” 
ut they are seldom credited, for the stall-keepers 
know well they would never see them again. 
Very often the stock cooked is not disposed of, 
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anti then it is brought home and eaten by the 
family. The pea-soup will seldom keep a night, 
but what is left the %mily generally use for 
supper. 

The dealers go out afcaut naif-past ten inythe 
morning, and remain out till about ten afmght. 
Monday is the next best day to" Saturday. The 
generality of the customers are boys from 12 to 
1C years of age. Newsboys are very partial 
to hot eels—women prefer the pea-soup. fSome 
of the boys will have as fi.any as^six halfpenny 
cupfulis'consecutively on a Saturday night; and 
some women will ’uave three halfpenny basins- 
full of soup. Many persons in the cold w r eaCher 
prefer the hot soup to beer. On wet, raw, chilly 
days, the soup goes oil' better than* usual, and 
in fine weather there is a greater demand for the 
hot eels. One dealer assured me that he once 
did serve two gentlemen’s servants with twenty- 
eight halfpenny cupfulis of hot cels one after 
another. One servant had sixteen, and the other 
twelve cupfulis, whi£h they ate aua^pne stand¬ 
ing ^ and one of these customers was .so partial 
to hot eels, that he used to come twice a day 
every day for six mouths after that, and have 
eight cupfulis each day, four at noon and lour 
in the evening. These two persons were llie best 
customers my informant ever had. Servants, 
however, are not generally partial to the com¬ 
modity. Hot eels are not usually taken for 
dinner,- 1 nor is pea-soup, but throughout the 
whole day, and just at the fancy of the passers- 
by. There are no shops for the £ule of these 
articles. The dealers keep no accounts of what 
their receipts and expenditure are. 

The best time of the year* for the hot eels is 
from the middle of June to the end of August. 
On some days during that time a person in a 
small way of business will elejjr upon an average 
Is. Gd. a day, on other days Is.; on some days, 
during the month of August, as much as 2s. (id. 
a day. Some cry out “ Nice hot eels—nice hot 
eels!” or “Warm your hands and till your 
bellies for a halfpenny.” One man used to give 
his surplus ee]^, when he considered his sale 
completed*. on a night, to the poor creatuics 
refused admission into a workhouse, lending 
them his charcoal fire for warmth, which was 
always returned to him. The poor creatures 
begged cinders, and carried the fire,.under a 
railway arch. The general rule, however, is for 
the dealer to be scents and merely expose the 
articles for sale. “ I likes better,” said one man 
to meS “ to touch up people’s noses than their 
heyes or their hears.” 1‘here arc now in the 
trade almost more than can get a living at it, 
and their earnings are less than they were 
formerly. ’ One party attributed this to the 
opening of a couple of penny-pie shops in his 
neighbourhood. Before then he could get 2$. 6d. 
a day clear, take one day with another; but 
since the establishment of the business in the 
penny-pie line he cannot take above Is. Qd. a 
day clear. On the day the first of these pie- 
shops opened, it made as much as 10 lbs., or half 
a draught - of eels, difference to him. There was 


a hand of music and an illumination at the pie- 
shop, ard it was impossible to stand against 
that. The fashionable dress of the trade is the 
“Jenny Lind” or “ wide-awake ” hat, with a 
broad black ribbon tied round it, and a white 
apron and sleeves. The dealers usually go to 
Hapipton-court or Greenwich on a fine Sunday. 
They e are partial to the pit of Astley’s. One of 
them told liis waterman at Billingsgate the other 
morning that “ho and his good lady had been 
weiry amused with the osses at Hashley’s last 
nigh,.” c 

Of the Experience of a HoTt^el and 
^Pea-soup Man. 

“ I was a coalheaver,” said one of the class 
to me, as I sat in his attic up a close Court, 
watching his wife “thicken the liquor;” “I 
was a-going along the plank, from one barge 
tq another, when the swell of some steamers 
throwed the plank off the * horse,’ and chucked 
me down, and broke my knee agin the side of 
the barge. Before that I was yarning upon an 
average my pQs. to 30s. a week. 1 was seven 
months and four days in King’s College Hos¬ 
pital after this. I found ther was a-doing me 
no good there, so I come out and went over to 
Bartholemy’s Hospital. I was in there nine¬ 
teen months altogether, and after that 1 was a 
month in Middlesex Hospital, and all on ’em 
turned me out oncmable. You see, the bone’s 
decayed—four nits of hone have been taken 
from it. The doctor turned me out three 
times ’cause I wouldn’t have it off He asked 
my wife if she would give consent, hut neither 
she nor my daughter would listen to it, so I 
was turned out on ’em all. How my family 
lived all this time it’s hard to tell. My eldest 
hoy did a little—got 8s. Qd. a week as an 
errand-boy. arnl my daughter was in service, 
and dul a little for me; hut that was all we had 
to live upon. There was six children on my 
hands, and however they did manage I can’t 
say. After I came out of the hospital I applied 
to the parish, and was allowed 2s. Qd. a week 
and four loaves. But 1 was anxious to do 
something, so a master butcher, as I knowed, 
said he would get me ‘ a pitch ’ (the right to 
fix a stall), if 1 thought I could sit at a stall 
and sell a few things. I told him I thought 
T could, and would he very thankful for it. 
Well, 1 had heard how the man up in the 
market was making a fortune at the hot-ecl and 
pea-soup line. [A paviour as left his harrow 
and two shovels with me told me to-day, said 
the man, by way of parenthesis — ‘ that lie 
knowed for a fact he was clearing 6/. a week 
regular.’] So I thought I’d have a touch at 
the same thing. But you see, I never could 
rise money enough to get sufficient stock to 
make a do of it, and never shall, I expect—it 
don’t seem like it, however. I ought to have 
5s. to go to market with to-morrow, and I ain’t 
got above 1*. Qd .; and what’s that for stock- 
money, I’d like to know ? Welj, as I was a 
saying, the master butcher lent me 10*. to 
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start in the line. He was the best friend I 
ever had. But I’ve never been ab^e to do 
anything at it—not to say 1o get a living.” 
“ He can't carry anything now, sir,” said liis 
wife, as the old man strove to get the bellows 
to warm up the large kettle of pea-soup that 
was on the fire. “ Aye, I can’t go without my 
crutch. My daughter goes to Billingsgate for 
me. I’ve got nobody else; and she ci#t§ up 
the eels. If it warn’t for her I must give it 
up altogether, and go into the workhouse out¬ 
right. I couldn’t fetch ’ciy. I ought to nave 
been out to-night by rights tilMen, if 1*3. had 
anything- v to have sold. JS»y wiftf can’t do 
much; she's troubled with thn rheumatics in 
her head and limbs.” “ Yes, said the old 
body, with a sigh, “ I’m never well, and never 
shall be again, I know.” “ Would you accept 
on a drop of soup, sir?” asked the man; 
“you’re very welcome, I can assure you. 
You'll *find it very good, sir.” I told him’I 
had just dined, and the poor old fellow pro¬ 
ceeded with his fealc. “Last week I earned 
clear aboftt 8s., and that’s to keep six on us. 
I didn't pay no rciyt last week utfc yet this, and 
I don’t know when I shall again, if things goes 
on in this way. *The week before there was a 
fast-day, and I didn’t earn above Gs. that week, 
if 1 dad that. My hoy can’t go to school. 
He’s got no shoes nor nothing to g* in. The 
girls go to the ragged-school, but we can’t send 
them of a Sunday nowhere.” • “Other people 
can go,” said one of the young girls nestling 
round the lire, and witn a piece* of sacking over 
her shoulders for a shawl—“ them as lias got 
things to go in; but mother don’t like to let us 
go as we are.” “ She slips her motor's shoes 
on when she goes out. It would take I/, to 
start me well. "With that I could go to market, 
and buy my*draught of eels a shilling cluaper, 
and I could afford to cut my pieces a little 
bigger; and people where tiny gets used well 
comes again—don’t you see? I could have 
sold more eels if I’d had ’em to-day, and soup 
too. Why, there’s four hours of about the best 
time to-night that I’m losing now tause I’ve 
nothing to sell. The man in the market can 
give more than we can. He give# what is 
called the lumping ha’p’orth—that is, seven or 
eight pieces; ah, that I daresay he does; 
indeed, some of the boys has told me he gives 
as many as eight pieces. And then the more 
eels you biles up, you see, the richer the liquor 
is, and in our little tin-pot way it’s like biling 
up a great jint of meat in a hocean of water. 
Jn course we can’t compete agin the man in 
the market, and so we’re being ruined entirely. 
The boys very often comes and me if I’ve 
got a farden’s-worth of heads. The woman at 
Broadway, they tells me, sells ’em at four a 
farden and a drop of liquor, but we chucks ’em 
away, there’s nothing to eat on them ; the boys 
though will eat anything.” 

In the hot-eel trade arc now 140 vendors, 
each selling 6 lb. of eels daily at their stand’s ; 
00 cell 40 lb. daily; and 100 are itinerant, | 


selling 5 lb. nightly at the public-houses. The 
first mentioned take 2s. daily; the second 16s.j 
and the third Is. Sd. This gives a street ex¬ 
penditure in the trftde i# hot eels of 19,448k for 
the year. 

start in this business a capital is required 
after tips rate:—stall 6s. ; basket If.; eel-ket¬ 
tle 3s. Gd.; jar 6d. ; ladle 4rf.; 12 cups 1*.; 
12 spoons Is.; stew-pan 2s. ; chafing-dish Gd. ; 
strailer Is.; 8 cloth^ # 2s. 8 d .; a pair sleeves 
‘id .; apron 4 d. ; charcoal 2s, (4 d. being an 
average daily consumption); $ cwt. coaj Z\d. ; 
l lb. butter (the weekly averse) 4 d. ; 1 quar¬ 
tern flour 3d. ; 4 oz. peeper 4 d. ; 1 quart 
vinegar 10rf.; 1 lb. salt %d .; 1 lb. candles for 
stall Gd»; parsley 3d. ; stock-money 10s. In 
all \l. 15s.* In the course of a year the pro¬ 
perty which may be described as fixed, as in 
thetall, &c., and the expenditure daily occur¬ 
ring as for stock, butter, coal, according*© 
the foregoing ...atement, amounts to 15,750k 
The eels jpj^chased for this trade at Billings¬ 
gate are]«s,160,880 lb., costing, at 3d. per lb., 
12,102k 

In the pea-soup trade there are now one half 
of the whole number of the hot-eel vendors; 
of whom 100 will sell, each 4 gallons daily; 
and of the remaining 50 vendors, each will sell 
upon an average 10 gallons daily. The first 
mentioned take 3s. daily; and the last 7s. Gd. 
This gives a street expenditure of 4,050k during 
the wmler season of five months. 

To commence business in the street sale of 
pea-soup a capital is required after this rate : 
soup-kettle 4.v. ; peas 2s. ; soup-ladle Gd, ; 
pepper-box Id. ; mint-box 3d. ; chafing-dish 
(id.; 12 basons If.; 12 spoons If.; bones, 
celery, mint, carrots, and onions, Is. Gd. In 
all 1 Os. iOd. The hot-eel trade being in con¬ 
junction with tiie pea-soup, the same stall, 
candles, towels, sleeves, and .aprons, does f >r 
both, and the quantity of extra coal and char¬ 
coal ; pepper and salt given in the summary 
>t‘ hot-eels serves in cooking, &c., both eels and 
pea-soup. 

Of tiib Street-sellers of Tickled 
Whelks. 

The trade in whelks is one of which the costcr- 
li ion gets have the undisputed monopoly. The 
wholesale business is .oil transacted in Billings¬ 
gate, where this sheil-fisii is bought by the 
icasure (a double peek or gallon), half-measure, 
or wash. A wasli «s four measures, ana is the 
most advantageous mode of purchase; “ It’s so 
much cheaper by taking that quantity,” I was 
told, “ it’s as good as having a half-measure 
i.” An average price for the year may he 4f. 
the wash ; “ But I’ve given 21 f. for three wash,” 
said one costermonger, and he waxed indignant 
s he spoke, “ one Saturday, when there was a 
_reat stock in (oo, just because there was a fair 
coming on on Monday, and the whelkmen, who 
are the biggest rogues in Billingsgate, always 
have the price up then, and hinder a poor man 
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doing good—they've a great knack of that.” A 
wash weighs about 60 lbs. * On rare occasions it J 
has been as low as 2 s. 6d., and even Is. 6d. 

About one-half of the whelks are sold alive 
(wholesale), and the other half “cooked" 
(boiled), some of the sal&men having “toi/Ce- 
nience for cooking" near the market; fyut they 
are all brought to London alive, “or what 
should be alive." When bought alive, which 
ensures a better quality, I was told<~-for 
“ whelks ’ll boil after thb^’re dead and gone, 
you see, sir, as if they was alive ahd hungry ”■ — 
the costermonger^oils them in the largest sauce¬ 
pan at his command for about ten minutes, ^nd 
then leaves them until they cool. “ They never 
kicks as they boils, like lobsters or crab;;," said 
one whellc dealer, “ they takes it quiet. A mis¬ 
sionary cove said to me, * Why don’t you kill 
them first? it’s murder.’ They doesn’t suffer; 
I*tye suffered more with a toothacli than the 
whole of a measure of whelks has in a boiling, 
that I’m clear upon." The boilings generally 
the work of the women. The next process is to 
place them in a tub, throw boiling water over 
them, and stir them up for ten or fifteen minutes 
with a broom-handle. If the quantity be a wash, 
two broom-handles, usually wielded by the man 
and his wife, are employed. This is both to 
clean them and “ to make them come out easier 
to be wormed." The “worming" is equivalent 
to the removing of the beard of an oyster or 
mussel. The whelks are wormed one by one. 
The operator cuts into the fish, rapidly draws 
out the “ worm," and pushes the severed parts 
together, which closes. The small whelks are 
not wormed, “ because it’s not reckoned neces¬ 
sary, and they’re sold to pdor lads and such 
like, that’s not particular; but nearly all the 
women, and a good many of the boys, are very 
particular. They think the evorm’s poison." 
The whelks are next shaken in a tub, in cold 
water, and are then ready for sale. The same 
process, after the mere boiling, is observed, 
when the whelks are bought “ cooked." 

Some whelk-sellers, who -wish to display a 
superior article, mgage children for a few half¬ 
pence to ruff the shell of every whelk, so that it 
looks clean and even bright. 

I find a difficulty, common in the course of 
this inquiry, of ascertaining precisely the num¬ 
ber of whelk-sellers, because the sale ft often 
carried on simultaneously with that of other 
things, (stewed eelsyc fo£ instance,) and because 
it ia common for costermongers to sell whelks 
on a Saturday nijjht only, «both at stalls and 
“ roiftnd to the public-houses," but only when 
they a\e chf ap at J^llingsgate. On a*Saturday 
night there may be\ 300 whelk-sellers in the 
stipfrfs, nearly half at stalls, and half, or more, 
“working the public-houses." But of this 
number it must be understood that perhaps the 
wife is at the stall while the husband is on a 
round, and soipe whelks are sent out by a man 
having an extra stock. This, therefore, reduces 
the number of independent dealers, but not the 
acftval number of sellers. On all other nights 


there may be half the number engaged in tills 
traffic, iq,the streets regularly all the year; and 
more than half on a Monday, as regurds the 
public-house business, in which little is done 
between Monday and Saturday nights. But a 
man will, in some instances, work the public- 
houses every night (the wife tending the stall), 
and f tlie more assiduously if the weather be had 
or foggy, when a public-house custom is the best 
A fair -week's earnings in whelks, “ when a man’s 
kfio^n," is 11 .; a had week is from 5s. to 8s. 

I anipassurcd that bad weeks arc “ as plenty as 
good, at least,' the year roundand thus the 
average tef the street whelk-sellers, isi w'hclks 
alone, is about when the trade is carried on 
daily and regularly, and 5s. a week by those who 
occasionally resort to it; and as the occasional 
hands are the more numerous, the average may 
be struck at 7s. 

The whelks arc sold at the stalls at two, three, 
four, six, and eight a penny, according to size. 
Four is an average pennyworth for good whelks; 
the six a penny are small, and the eight a penny 
very small. The principal place for their sale is 
in Old-street;^ City-road. 7»he other principal 
places arc the street-markets, which I have 
before particularised. The whelks are sold in 
saucers, generally small and white, and of 
common ware, and are contained in jars, ready 
to be “ shvlled" into any saucer that may have 
been emptied. Sometimes a small pyramid of 
shells, surmounted by a. candle protected by a 
shade, attracts the regard of the passer-by. 
The man doing the best business in London 
was to be found, before the removals of which I 
have spoken, in Lambeth-walk, hut lie has ifow 
no fixed locality. His profits, I am informed, 
were regularly 3 ?. a week; but out of this he 
had to pay for the assistance of two or some¬ 
times three persons, in washing * his whelks, 
boiling them, &c.; besides that, his wife was as 
busy as himself. To the quality and cleanliness 
of his whelks he was very attentive, and would 
sell no mediocre article if better could be 
bought. “ He deserved all he eamed, siry" 
said another street-dealer to me; “why, in 
Old-street now they’ll have the old original 
saucers, miserable things, such as they had 
fifty years back; but the man we’re talking 
of, about two years ago, brought in very pretty 
plates, quite enterprising tilings, and they 
answered well. His example’s spreading, but 
it’s slowly." The whelks are eaten with vinegar 
and pepper. 

For sale in the public-houses, the whelks are 
most frequently carried in jars, and transferred 
in a saucer to the consumer. “ There’s often a 
good sale," said a man familiar with the busi¬ 
ness, “ when a public room’s filled. People 
drinking there always want to eat. They buy 
whelks, not to fill themselves, but for a relish. A 
man that’s used to the trade will often get off 
inferior sorts to the lushingtons; he’ll have 
them to rights. Whelks is all the same, good, 
bad, or middling, when a man’s (Joking, if 
they’re well seasoned with pepper and vinegar. 
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Oh yes; any whelk-man will take in a drunken 
fellow, and he will do it all the same, if he’s 
made up his mind to, get drunk hisself that very 
night’* _ • 

The trade is carried on by the regular costers, 
hut of the present number of whelk-sellers, about 
twenty have been mechanics or servants. The 
whelk-trade is an evening trade, commencing 
generally about six, summer and winter, oi» an 
hour earlier in winter. • 

The capital required to start in the whelk- 
business is: stall, 2s. (id.; saucers, vinegai-bottle, 
jar, pepper-castor, and small watering-pan (ihcd 
only in dusty weather), 2«. (id.: impair of stilts 
(supports for the stall), Is. (id. ; "lock-money, (is .; 
pepper ana* vinegar, (id., or l2.s in all. If the 
trade be commenced in a roufid basket, for 
public-house sale. 7s. or Ss. only is required, 
but it is a hazardous experiment for a person 
unpractised in street business. 

Of thr Customers, etc., of Pickled 

WIIF.LK-SELLEUS. 

An intelligent man gave me the following ac¬ 
count. H« had been connected with street¬ 
trading from liis youth up, and k now about 
thirty: * 

“ The chief customers for whelks, sir, are 
working people and poor people, and they pre¬ 
fer them to oysters; 1 do myself, and I think 
they’re not so much eaten because lligy’rc not 
fashionable like oysters. But I’ve sold them to 
first-rate public-houses, and to factors’ shops— 
more than other shops, I don’t know why—and 
to private houses. Masters liaig* sent out their 
servant-maids to me for three or four penn’orths 
for supper. I’ve offered the maids a whelk, but 
they won’t eat them in the street; I dare say 
they’re afraid their young men may be about, 
and might think they wasn’t ladies if they cat 
whelks in the street. Boys are the best custo¬ 
mers for ‘ small,’ but if you don’t look sharp, 
you’ll he done out of three-lia’portli of vinegar 
to a ha’porth of whelks. I can’t make out why 
they like it so. They’re particular enough in 
their way. If the whelks are thin, as they will 
be sometimes, the lads will say, ‘ What»a lot of 
snails you’ve gathered to-night!’ If they’re 
plump and fine, then they’ll say, * Fat tains to¬ 
night—stunners ! ’ Some people eat whelks for 
an appetite; they give me one, and more in 
summer than winter. The women of the town 
are good customers, at least they are in the Cut 
and Shoreditch, for I know both. If they have 
five-pcnn’ortli, ^hen they’re treated perhaps, 
there’s always sixpence. They come on the 
sly sometimes, by themselves, and make what’s 
a meal, I’m satisfied, on whelks, and they’ll 
want credit sometimes. I’ve given trust to a 
woman of that sort as far as 2s. 6d. I’ve lost 
very little by them; I don’t know bow much 
altogether. I keep no account, hut carry any 
credit in my head. Those women’s good pay, 
take it altogether, for they know how hard it is 
to get a orast, and have a feeling for a poor 
man, if they haven’t for a rich one—that’s my 


opinion, sir. Costermongers in a good time 
are capital customers; they’ll buy live or six 
penn’orths at a time.’ The dust’s a great in¬ 
jury to the trade in summer time; it dries the 
whelks up, and they ]*ok old. I wish whelks 
were cheaper at Billingsgate, and I could do 
mo% business; and I could do more if I could 
sell a few minutes after twelve on a Saturday 
night, wlien people must leave the public-house. 
I have sold three wash of a Saturday night, and 
clean*! 15s. on them. JL one* week made 3k, but 
I had a few stewed Jtfbls to help,—that is, I 
cleared 21., and had a pound’s worth .over oil 
the Saturday night, and sent % J&em to be sold— 
and they were sold—at Battersea on the Sun¬ 
day; 1 never went there myself. I’ve had 
twenty people rou*tf my stall at one time on a 
Saturday. Perhaps my earnings on that (and 
other odd tilings) may come to 1/. a week, or 
hardly &0 much, 'ie year round. I can’t sav 
exactly. The 'hells are no use. Boys have 
asked me ior iiiem ‘ to make sea-shells of,’ 
they say — t<j> hold them to their ears when 
they’re big, and there’s a sound like the 
sea rolling. Gentlemen have sometimes told 
me to keep a dozen dozen or twenty dozen, 
for borders to a garden. I make no charge 
for them—just wliat a gentleman may please 
to give. 

The information given shows an outlay of 
5,250k yearly for street whelks, and as the return 
I have cited shows the money spent in whelks at 
Billingsgate to be 2,500k, the number of whelks 
being 4,960.£00, the account is correct, as the 
coster’s usual “ half-profits” make up the sum 
expended. 

Of the Street Sellers, and of the 
Preparation of Fried Fisii. 

Among the cooked food which has for many 
yeurs formed a portion of the street trade is 
filed fish. The sellers are about 350, as a 
maximum and 250 as a minimum, 300 being an 
average number. The reason of the variation 
in number is, that on a Saturday night, and 
occasionally on other nights, espiciallv on Mon¬ 
days, stall-keepers sell fried fish, ana not as an 
ordinary article of their trade. Some men, too, 
resort to the trade for a time, when they cannot 
be employed in any way more profitable or 
suitable ft> them. The dealers in this article 
are, for the most part, oilmen and boys, though 
there may be 30 or 40 woinrti who sell it, but 
only 3 or 4 girls, and they are the daughters of 
the men in the business as the women are the 
wives. Amohg the fried-fish sellers there are 
not half a dozen Irish people, although fish is 
so especial a part of the diet of the poor Irish. 
The men in the calling have been, as regards 
the great majority, mechanics dt servants; 
none, I was told, had been "fishmongers, or their 
assistants. 

The fish fried by street dealers is known at 
“plaice dabs” and “sole dabs,” which are 
merely plaice and soles, “dab” being a com- 
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Btreets is plaice; me other fishes used 
are soles, haddocks, whitings, flounders, and 
herrings, but very sparingly *5fldeed as regards 
herrings. Soles are used in as large a quantity 
as the other kinds mentioned altogether ^)n 
my inquiry as to the precise quantity ot each 
description fried, the answer from the traders 
was uniform: “I can't say, sir. I buy what- 
ever’s cheapest.” The fish is bought at- Bil¬ 
lingsgate, but some of tW street dealers obtain 
another and even n cheaper commodity than„at 
that great mart. „ This supply "is known in the 
trade as “ friers,” and consists of the overplus 
of a fishmonger’s stock, of what he has not Sold 
overnight, and does not care .to offer ftp sale on 
the following morning, and therefor# vends it to 
the costermongers, whose customers arc chiefly 
among the poor. The friers arc sometimes half, 
and sometimes more than half, of the wholesale 
price in Billingsgate. Many of the friers are 
good, but some, I was told, “ in any thing like 
muggy or close weather were very queer fish, 
very queer indeed,” and they are consequently 
fried with a most liberal allowance of oil, “ which 
will conceal anything.” 

The fish to be fried is first washed and gut¬ 
ted ; the fins, bead, and tail are then cut off, 
and the trunk is dipped in flour and water, so 
that in frying, oil being always used, the skin 
will not be scorched by the, perhaps, too violent 
action of the fire, but merely browned. Pale 
rape oil is generally used. The sellers, how¬ 
ever, are often twitted with using lamp oil, even 
when it is dearer than that devoted to the pur¬ 
pose. The fish is cooked in ordinary frying- 
pans. One tradesman in Cripplcgate, formerly 
a costermonger, has on his premises a commo¬ 
dious oven which he had built for the frying, or 
rather baking, of fish. He applies the small 
shopkeepers who deal in the article (although 
some pr< pare it themselves), and sells his fisli 1 
retail al»o, but the street-sellers buy little of 
him, as they are nearly all “their own cooks.” 
Some of the “ illegitimates,” however, lay in 
their stock by ('purchase of the tradesman in 
question. • The fish is cut into portions before 
it is fried, and the frying occupies about ten 
minutes. The quantity prepared together is 
from six to twenty portions, according to the 
size of the pans; four dozen portions, or 
“pieces,” as the street people call them, re¬ 
quire a quart of oii. ** 

The fried fish-sellers live in some out of the 
way alley, and not unfreqpently in garrets; for 
among even the poorest class there arc great 
objeetionc to their being fellow-lodgers, on 
account of the odour from the frying. Even 
when the fish is fresh (as it most frequently is), 
and the oil*pure, the odour is rank. In one 
place I visited, which was, moreover, admirable 
for cleanliness, it was very rank. The cooks, 
however, whether husbands or wives—for the 
women often attend to the pan—when they 
hear of this disagreeable rankness, answer that 


meuts of the fried-fish sellers are more strongly 
impregnated with the smell of fish than were 
those of any “ wet ” or other fish-sellers whom 
I met with. Their residences are in some of 
the labyrinths of courts and alleys that run 
fr6m Gray’s-inn-lane to Leather-lane, and 
similar places between Fetter and Chancery- 
lanes*- They are to he found, too, in the courts 
runiting from Cow-cross, Smithfield ; and from 
Turnmill-street and Ray-street, Clerkenwell; 
alsG* in the alleys about Bishopsgate-street and 
the 9Cingslaiid-roa I, and some in the half- 
ruinous buildings near the Southwark and 
Borough-roads. None, or very few/ of those 
who are their (own cooks, reside at a greater 
distance than three miles from Billingsgate. A 
gin-drinking neighbourhood, one coster said, 
suits best, “for people hasn’t their smell so 
correct there.” 

The sale is both on rounds and at stalls, the 
itinerants being twice as numerous as the station¬ 
ary. The round is usually from public-house 
to public-house, in populous neighbourhoods. 
The itinerants generally confine themselves to 
the trade in fried fish, but the stall-keepers 
always .sell other articles, generally fish of some 
kind, along with it. The sale in the public- 
houses js the greatest. 

At the neighbouring races and fairs there is 
a great sale of fried fish. At last Epsom races, 

I was told, there were at least fifty purveyors 
of that dainty lrom London, half of them per¬ 
haps being costermongers, who speculated in it 
merely for the occasion, preparing it themselves. 
Three men joined in one speculation, expending 
8/. in fish, and did well, selling at the usual 
profit o#cent per cent, hut with the drawback 
of considerable expenses. Their customers at 
the races and fairs are the hoys who hold horses 
or brush clothes, or who sell oranges or nsits, 
or push at roundabouts, and the costers who are 
there on business. At Epsom races there was 
plenty of bread, I was informed, to be picked 
up on the ground; it had been flung from the 
carriages after luncheon, and this, with a piece 
of fish, supplied a meal or “ a relish” to hun¬ 
dreds. 

In the public-houses, a slice of bread, 16 or 
32 being cut from a quartern loaf—as they are 
whole or half slices—is sold or offered with the 
fish for a penny. The cry of the seller is, “ fish 
and bread, a penny.” Sometimes for an extra- 
sized piece, with bread, 2 d. is obtained, hut 
very seldom,* and sometimes two pieces are 
given for 1J//. At the stalls bread is rarely 
sold with the edible in question. 

For the itinerant trade, a neatly painted 
wooden tray, slung by a leathern strap from the 
neck, is used: the tray is papered over gene¬ 
rally with clean newspapers, and on the paper 
is spread the shapeless brown lumps of fish. 
Parsley is. often strewn over them, and a salt- 
box is placed at the discretion of the customer. 
The trays contain from two to five dozen pieces. 
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I understand that no one has a trade greatly in 
advance of his fellows. The whole tydy com¬ 
plain of their earnings being far less than was 
the case four or five years back. 

The itinerant fried fish-sellers, when pursuing 
their avocation, wear generally a jacket of cloth 
or fustian buttoned round them, but the reft of 
their attire is hidden by the white sleeves and 
apron some wear, or by the black calico Staves 
and dark woollen aprons worn by others. 

The capital required to start properly inline 
business is:—frying-pan 2.?. /second- hand fid .); 
tray 2 s. 6d. (second-hand 1 ;* salt - box 6d. 
(second-hand 1</.); and stock-money 5s. —in 
all lO.v. A man has gone intoihe trade, how¬ 
ever, with Is., which he expended in fish and 
oil, borrowed a frying-pan, borrowed an old tea- 
board, and so started on his venture. 

Of the Experience or a Fiufen Fish- 
seller, AND OF THE CLASS OF CUSTOMERS. 
Tiie man who gave me the following informa¬ 
tion was well-looking, and might be about 45 or 
50. He poorly dressed, but ^is old brown 
surtout fitted him «lose and well, was jauntily 
buttoned up to his black satin stock, worn, but 
of good quality ; and, altogether, he had what is 
understood among a class as “ a betterly appear¬ 
ance about him.” His statement, as well as those 
of the other vendors of provisions, is Curious in 
its details of public-house vagaries.— 

“ I’ve been in the trade,” he said, “ seventeen 
years. Before that, I was a gentleman’s ser¬ 
vant, and 1 married a servant-ufaid, and we had 
a family, and, on that account, couldn’t, either 
of us, get*a situation! 1 ; though we’d good charac¬ 
ters. I was out of employ for scvcn.or eight 
months, and things was beginning to go to the 
pawn for a living; but at last, when I gave up 
any hope of getting into a gentleman’s service, I 
raised 10s., and determined to try something 
else. I was persuaded, by a friend who kept a 
beer-shop, to sell oysters at his door. I took his 
advice, and went to Billingsgate for the first 
time in my life, and bought a peck of oysters for 
2s. 6d. I was dressed respectable then-nothing 
like the mess *ud dirt I’m in now” [I may 
observe, that there was no dirt aboift him] ; 
“ and so the salesman laid it on, hut I gave him 
all he asked. I know a deal better now. I’d 
never been used to open oysters, and 1 couldn’t 
do it- I cut my fingers with the knife slipping 
all over them, and had to hire a man to open for 
me, or the blood from my cut fingers would have 
run upon the* oysters. For all that, 1 cleared 
2s. 6d. on that peck, and I soon got up to the 
trade, and did well; till, in two or three months, 
the season got over, and I was advised, by the 
same friend, to try fried fish. That suited me. 
I’ve lived in good families, where there was 
first-rate men-cooks, and I know what good 
cooking means. I bought a dozen plaice; I 
forget what I gave for them, but they were 
dearer then than now. For all that, I took be¬ 
tween 11$. and 12*. the first night—it was Satur- 
* day—-that I started; and I stuck to it, and took 


from 7s. to 10*. every jiight, with more, of course, 
on Saturday, and it was half of it profit then. I 
cleared a good mechanic’s earnings at that time 
—30*. a week and mor£ Soon after, I was told 
that, if agreeable, mj|wife could have a stall 
wim Tried fish, opposite a wine-vaults just 
openedf and she made nearly half as much as I 
did on my rounds. I served the public-houses, 
and soon got known. With some landlords I 
had Ae privilege of ffgb parlour, and tap-room, 
and bar, when other fradesmen have been kept 
odl. The landlords will say to me stMl* * You 
can go in, Fishy.’ Somehow,H got the name of 
* F*;hy ’ then, and I’ve kept it ever since. There 
was hospitality in those days. I’ve gone into a 
room in a j^ihlic-flflusc, used by mechanics, and 
one of them has said. ‘ I’ll stand fish round, 
gentlemen;’ and I’ve supplied fifteen penn’orths. 
Perhaps he was a stranger, such a sort of cuj*- 
tomer, that ^’ai* d to be agreeable. Now, it’s 
more likely I hear: ‘Jack, lend us a penny to 
buy a hit of fried;’ and then Jack says: ‘You 
he d—d! here, lass, let’s have another pint.’ 
The insults and difficulties I’ve had in the pub¬ 
lic-house trade is dreadful. I once sold 1 6d. 
worth to three rough-looking fellows I’d never 
seen before, and they seemed hearty, and asked 
me to drink with them, so I took a pull; hut 
they wouldn’t pay me when I asked, and I 
waited a goodish bit before 1 did ask. I thought, 
at first, it was their fun, but I waited from four 
to seven, and I found it was no fun. I felt 
upset, and An out and told the policeman, but 
he said it was only a debt, and he couldn’t inter¬ 
fere. So I ran to the station, but the head man 
there said the same, and told me I should hand 
over the fish with one hand, and hold out the 
other hand for my money. So I went hack to 
the public-house, and asked for my money—and 
there was some mechanics that knew me tlier** 

l^lien—but I got nothing hut ‘-you’s!’ and 

one of ’em used most dreadful language. At 
last, one of the mechanics said: ‘ Muzzle him, 
Fishy, if he won’t pay.’ He was far bigger than 
me, him that was- one in debt; ]jut my spirit was 
up, and I let go at him and gave hitn a bloody 
nose, and the next hit I knocked him backwards, 
I’in sure I don’t know bow, on to a tabic; but 
I fell on him, and lie clutched me by the coat- 
collar—^was respectable dressed then—and half 
smothered me. He tore the back of my coat, 
too, and I went home like Jyn Crow. The pot¬ 
man and the others parted us, and they made 
the man give me Is., and the waiter paid ltie the 
other 4rf., and said lie’d take his chance to get 
it—but hc*never got it. Another time I went 
into a bar, and there was a ball in the house, and 
one of the ball gents came down and gave my 
basket a kick without ever a word, and started 
the fish ; and in a scuffle-^he was a little fellow, 
but my master—I had this finger put out of 
joint—you can sec that, sir, still—and was in 
the hospital a week from an injury to my leg; 
the tiblin bone was hurt, the doctors said” [the 
tibia.] ‘‘I’ve bad my tray kicked over for a 
1* lark in a public-house, and a scramble for my 
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fish, and all gone, and no help and no money for 
me. The landlords always prevent such things, 
when they can, and interfuse for a poor man ; 
hut then it’s done sudden, and over in an instant. 
That sort of thing wasn’t*the worst. I once had 
some powdery stuff flung sudden over rfie at a 
parlour door. My fish fell off, for 1 jumped, 
because I felt blinded, and what became of them 
I don’t know ; but I aimed at once for home— 
it was very late—and had , f o feel my way almost 
like a blind mail. I can’., tell what I suffered. 
I found it was something black, for I kept rub¬ 
bing my face with .ny apron, and could just tell 
it came away black. I let myself in with «*my 
latch, $md my wife was in bed, and I told her to 
get up and look at my face and get/some water, 
and she thought I was joking, as she was half 
asleep ; but when she got up and got a light, and 
t glass, she screamed, and said 1 looked such a 
shiny image; and so I did, as well as I could 
•see, for it was black lead—such as they use for 
grates—that was flung on me. I washed it otfj 
but it wasn’t easy, and my face was sore days 
after. I had a respectable coat on then, too, 
which was greatly spoiled, and no remedy at all. 
I don’t know who did it to me. 1 heard some 
one say: ‘You’re served out beautiful’ Its 
men that calls themselves gentlemen that does 
such things. I know the style of them then— 
it was eight or ten years ago; they’d heard of 

Lord -r, and his goings on. That way it's 

better now, but worse, far, in the way of getting 
a living. 1 dare say, if I had dressed in lough 
corderoys, I shouldn’t have been larked at so 
much, because they might have thought I was 
a regular coster, and a fighter; but I don’t like 
that sort of tiling—1 like to be decent and re¬ 
spectable, if I can. 

“I’ve been in the ‘fried’ trade ever sineo, 
except about three months that 1 tried the sand¬ 
wiches. I didn’t do so well in them, but it was 
a far easier trade ; no carrying heavy weights all 
the way from Billingsgate: but i went back to 
the fried. Why now, sir, a good week with me 
—and I’ve only # myself in the trade now” [he 
was a widower]—“is to earn 12a*., a poor week 
is 9s.; and there’s as many of one as of the 
other. I’m known to sell the best of fish, and 
to cook it in the best style. 1 think half of us, 
take it round and round for a year, mqy earn as 
much as I do, and the other half about half as 
nuch. I think so. *1 Height have saved money, 
nit for a family. I’ve only one at home with 
ne n<Sw, and he really is a # good lad. My cus- 
omers are public-house people that want a 
•elish or a sort of supper with their beer, not so 
nuch to drinkers.. 1 sell to tradesmen, too; M. 
vorth for tea.fr SU p\per- Some of them send to 
ny placP’ xor I’m kii' own * The Great Exhibi- 
• ioa JaiVt be any diligence to me. I’ve a regu- 
‘JPround. I used to s<!‘U a good deal to women 
if the town, but 1 don’t fcow. They haven’t the 
noney, I believe. Whore, took 10*. of them. 
Ight or ten years ago, 1 1 " A. ke only Od. They 
nay go for other sorts of' % « now; I can’t, j 

i*y. The worst of my trade is *t people must \ 


have as big penn’orths when fish is dear as when 
its cheap. I never sold a piece of fish to an 
Italian boy in my life, though they’re Catholics. 
Indeed, I never saw an Italian boy spend a half¬ 
penny in the streets on anything.” 

A working-man told me that he often bought 
friej fish, and accounted it a good to men like 
himself. He was fond of fried fish to his sup¬ 
per p ne couldn’t buy half so cheap as the street- 
sellers, perhaps not a quarter ; and, if he could, 
it vjould cost him Id. for dripping to fry the fish 
in, apd he got it ready, and well fried, and gene¬ 
rally good, forltf 

Subsequent inquiries satisfied me that my in¬ 
formant was correct as to his calculations of his 
fellows’ earnings, judging from his own. The 
price of plaice at Billingsgate is from to 2 d. 
each, according to size (the fried fish purveyors 
never calculate by tlip weight), \d. being a fair 
average. A plaice costing Id. will now be fried 
into four pieces, each Id .; but the addition of 
bread, cost of oil, &c., reduces the “fried” 
peoples’ profits to rather less than cent, per 
cent. Soles and the other fish are, moreover, 
30 per cent, dearer than plo ; cc. As 150 sellers 
make as much weekly as my informant, and the 
other 150 half that amount, we have an average 
yearly earning of 271. 0*. in one case, and of 
13/. 13a. in the other. Taking only 201. a year 
as a medium earning, and adding 90 per cent 
for profit, the outlay on the fried fish supplied 
by London street-sellers is 11,400/. 

Of tiii: Preparation and Quantity of 

Sheep’*. Trotters, anj> of the .Street- 

sellers. 

The sale of sheep’s trotters, as a regular street- 
trade, is confined to London, Liverpool, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and a few more of our greater 
towns. The “trotter,” as it is commonly called, 
is the boiled foot of the sheep. None of my 
readers can have formed any commensurate 
notion of the extent of the sale in London, and 
to some readers the very existence of such a 
comestible may be unknown. The great supply 
now required is readily attained. The whole¬ 
sale trade is now in the hands of one fellmonger- 
ing firm, though until within these twenty 
months or so there were two, and the feet arc 
cut off the sheep-skins by the salesmen in the 
skin-market, in Bermondsey, and conveyed to 
the felJmoriger’s premises in carts and in 
trucks. 

Sheep’s trotters, one of my informants could 
remember, were sold in the streets fifty years 
ago, but in such small quantities that it could 
hardly be called a trade. Instead of being pre¬ 
pared wholesale as at present, ahd then sold out 
to the retailers, the trotters were then prepared 
by the individual retailers, or by small traders 
hi tripe and cow-heel. Twenty-five rears 
ago nearly all the sheep’s trotters were “lined 
and prepared,” when the skin came into 
the hands of the fellmonger, for the glue and 
size makers. Twenty years ago only about one- 
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twentieth of tlie trotters now prepared for eating 
were devoted to the same purpose; agd it was 
not until about fifteen years back that the trade 
began to rea«.h its present magnitude; and for 
the last twelve years it has been about station¬ 
ary, but there were never more sold than last 
year. 

From fifteen to twenty years ago glue and lize, 
owing principally to improved modes of #i^nu- 
facture, became cheaper, so that it paid the full- 
monger better to dispose of the trotteu as An 
article “ cooked” for tlie poor, than to the rluc- 
hoilcr. \ * 

The process of cookery is carried on rapidly 
at the fellmonger’s in question The feet are 
first scalded for about half an luhir. After that , 
from ten to fifteen boys are employed in scoop- , 
ing out the hoofs, which are sold for manuie or 
to manufacturers of Prussian blue, which is ex- , 
tensively used by painters. "Women arc then 
employed, forty being an average number, “ to 
scrape the hair off,”—for hair it is called— 
quickly, but softly, so that tlie skin should not 
he injured? and after that the trotters aie boiled 
for about four lioiys, and they ate then ready 
for market 

The proprietor *of this establishment, after he 
had obligingly given me the information 1 
required, invited mo to walk round his premises 
unaccompanied, and observe how the business 
was conducted. Tlie premises are extensive, and 
are situated, as are nearly all •branches of the 
great trade connected with hides and skins, in 
Bermondsey. The trotter business is kept dis¬ 
tinct from the general fellmongering. Within 
a long shed are five-cop pi rs, each containing, on 
an average, 250 “sets,” a set being 4 I 10 com¬ 
plement of the .sheep’s feet, lour. Two of these 
coppers, on my visit, were devoted to the scald¬ 
ing, and three to the boiling of the trotters. 
They looked like what one might imagine 1 o he 4 
witches’ big caldrons; seething, hissing, boil¬ 
ing, and throwing forth a steam not peculiarly 
grateful to the nostrils of the uninitiated. Thus 
there are, weekly, “cooking” in one form or 
other, the feet of 20,000 sheep for th^consump- 
tion of the poorer classes, or as H relish lor those 
whose stomachs crave after edibles of this de¬ 
scription. At one extremity of this shed are 
the boys, who work in a place open at tlie side, 
but the flues and fires make all parts sufficiently 
warm. The women have a place to themselves 
on the opposite side of the yard. The room 
where they work has forms running along its 
sides, and each woman lias a sort of bench in 
front of her seat, on which she scrapes the 
trotters. One of the best of these workwomen 
can scrape 150 sets, or GOO feet in a day, hut 
the average of the work is 500 sets a week, 
including women and girls. I saw no girls but 
what seemed above seventeen or eightecu, and 
none of the women were old. They were exceed¬ 
ingly merry, laughing and chatting, and appear¬ 
ing to consider that u, listener was not of primary 
consequence, as they talked pretty much alto¬ 
gether. I *«aw none but what were decently 


dressed, some were good-looking, and none 
seemed sickly. 

In this establishment are prepared, weekly, 
20,000 sets, or 80,1)00 tfeet; a yearly average of 
4,100,000 trotters, or the feet of 1,040,000 sheep. 
Of* t 1 is quantity the street-folk buy 6 cven- 
ughth%; 3,040,000 trotters yearly, or 70,000 
weekly. The number of sheep trotter-sellers 
may be tak#n at 300, which gives an average of 
nearly sixty sets a we#k per individual. 

The wholesale pri&c* at the “ trotter yard,” is 
fi^ a penny, which gives an outlay *by the 
street-sellers of 3,031k ll^.^Mjarly. 

Put this is not the whole of the trade. 
Lamb’s trotters are also prepared, but only to 
one-twentieth oftdsc quantity of sheep’s tiotters, 
and that lor only three months of tlie year. 
These are all sold to the street-sellers. The 
hmA’s foot is ..sually left appended to Ijpe 
leg and shouh 1 r of iamb. It is weighed with 
the joint, but tlie butcher’s man or boy will say 
to the purchaser: “l)o you want the foot?” 
As the answer is usually in the negative, it is at 
once cut oil* and forms a “ perquisite.” There 
aie some half dozen men, journeymen butchers 
not fully employed, who collect these feet, pre¬ 
pare anil sell them to the street-people, hut as 
the lamb’s feet are very seldom as frebh as those 
of the sheep carried direct from the skin market 
to—so to speak-—the great trotter kitchen, the 
demand for “lamb’s” fulls off yearly. Last 
year the sale may be taken at about 14,000 sets, 
selling, vvl»lesale, at about 4tik, the same price 
as the sheep. 

The sellers of trotters, who are stationary at 
publidiousc and theatre doors, and at street 
cornels, and itinerant, but itinerant chiefly from 
one public house to another are a wretchedly 
poor class. Three fourths of them are elderly 
women ami children, the great majority being 
^Irisli people, and there are more hoys than girls 
in tlie trade. The capital required to start in 
the business is very small. A hand basket of 
tlie larger size costs 1 a*. 9d., hut smaller or 
Uecond-hand only 1a\, and the white cotton cloth 
on which the trotters are dismayed costs 4 d. or 
(ul .; stock-money need not exceed Is., so that 
oa. is all that is required. This is one season, 
I heard from several trotter-sillers, why the 
business is over-peopled. 

Statements or Siii^et’s Trotter Women. 
From one woman, who, *1 am assured, may 
be taken as a fair type of the better $lass of 
trotter-sellers—soriic of tlie women being sot¬ 
tish and .addicted to penn’orths of gin beyond 
their means—I had the following? statement. 
I found her in the top room of a lofty house in 
Clerkcnwell. She was washing when I called, 
and her son, a cripple^ hoy of 16, with his 
crutch by his side, was cleaning knives, which 
lie had done for many months for a family in 
the neighbourhood, who paid for his labour 
in what the mother pronounced better than 
money—broken victuals, because they were of 
such good, wholesome quality. The room, which 
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U of a good size, had its rethrown plaster walls, 
stained in parts with damp, but a great portion 
was covered with the cheap engravings “ given 
away with No. 6” (or any other number) of some 
periodical “of thrilling in/erestwhile the nar¬ 
row mantel-shelf was almost covered with pot 
figures of dumpy men, red-breeched and blue- 
coated, and similar ornaments. I have often 
noted such attempts to subdue, as it were, the 
grimness of poverty, by tty^jpoor who had ‘‘•seen 
better days.*' The mothen was tall and spare, 
and the‘boy had that look of premature sedatfe- 
ness, his face beingpof a sickly hue, common to 
those of quiet dispositions, who have been afflicted 
from their childhood:— 

“ I’m the widow of a sawyer, sir,’*’ s&id Mrs. 

-, with a very slight ,brogue, for she was an 

Irishwoman, “and I’ve been a widow 18 long 
y^ars. I’m 54, I believe, but that 18 years sebms 
longer than all the rest of my life together. My 
husband earned hardly ever less than 30.v. a week, 
sometimes 3/., and I didn't know what pinching 
was. But I was left destitute with four young 
children, and had to bring them up as well as 
I could, by what I could make by washing and 
charing, and a hard fight it was. One of my 
children went for a soldier, one’s dead, another’s 
married, and that’s the youngest there. Ah! 
poor fellow, what he’s gone through ! He's had 
18 abscesses, one after another, and he has been 
four times in Bartholomew’s. There’s only God 
above to help him when I’m gone. My health 
broke six years ago, and I couldn’t do*hard work 
in washing, and I took to trotter selling, because 
one of my neighbours was in that way, and told 
me how to go about it My son sells trotters 
too; he always sits at the corner of this street. 

I go from one public-house to another, and 
sometimes stand at the door, or sit inside, be¬ 
cause I’m known and have Ica^e. But I can’t , 
either sit, or stand, or walk long at a time, I’m^ 
so rheumatic. No, sir, I can’t say I was ever 
badly insulted in a public-house; hut I only go 
to those I know. Others may be different. We 
depend mostly on trotters, but I have a shilling* 
and my meq£, fo/charing, a day in every week. 
I’ve tried ’winks and whelks too, ’cause 1 thought 
they might be more in my pocket than trotters, 
but they don’t suit a poor woman that’s begun 
a street-trade when she’s not very youn^ And 
the trotters can be carried on with so little 
money. It’s not so long ago that I’ve sold three- 
penn’orth of trotters—that is, him and me has— 
pretty •orly in the evening; I’d bought them 

at Mr.-’s, in Bermondse^, in the afternoon, 

for we can buy three penn’orth, and J walked 
there again*-perhaps it’s four miles there and 
back—and bought another 3d. worth. The first 
three-pence was all I could rise. It’s a long 
weary way for me to w^lk, but some walk from 
Poplar and Limehouse. If I lay out 2s. on the 
Saturday—there’s 15 sets for Is., that’s 60 
trotters—they’ll carry us on to Monday night, 
and sometimes, if they’ll keep, to Tuesday night 
Sometimes I could sell half-a-crown’s worth in 
less time. I have to go to Bermondsey three or 


four times a week. The trade was far better six 
years ag<?, though trotters were dearer then, only 
13 sets Is., then 14, now 15. For some very 
few, that’s very fine and very big, I get a penny 
a piece ; for some I get l$rf. for two ; the most’s 
\d. each; some’s four for l\d. ; and some I 
have, to throw into the dust-hole. The two of 
us earns 5s. a week on trotters, not more, I’m 
sure- * I sell to people in the public-houses; 
some of them may be rather the worse for drink, 
blit ,not so many; regular drunkards buys no¬ 
thing,, but drink. J’ve sold them too to steady, 
respectable g(?ntl<ynen, that’s been passing in 
the street, who put them in their pockets fo: 
supper. My rent’s Is. a week.” 

I then had some conversation with the poor 
lad. He’d had many a bitter night, he told 
me, from half-past five to twelve, for he knew 
there was no breakfast for his mother and him 
if lie couldn’t sell some trotters. He had a cry 
sometimes. He didn’t know any good' it did 
him, hut lie couldn’t help it. The boys ga¬ 
thered round him sometimes, and teased him, 
and snatched at his crutch; and the policeman 
said that he must make him* “ move on,” as he 
encouraged the boys about hinp He didn’t like 
the boys any more than they were fond of the 
policemen. He had often sad thoughts as he 
sat with his trotters before him, when he didn’t 
cry; he wbndered if ever he would be better off; 
but what could be do ? He could read, but not 
write; he liked ‘to read very well when he had 
anything to read. His mother and he never 
missed mass. * 

Another old woman, very poorly, hut rather 
tidily dressed, gave me the following account, 
which shows a little of public-house custom :— 

“ I’ve seen better days, sir, I have indeed ; I 
don’t like to talk about that, but now I’m only 
a poor sheep’s trotter seller, and I’ve been one a 
good many years. I don’t know how long, and 
I don’t like to think about it. It’s a shocking 
bad trade, and such insults as we have to put 
up with. I serve some public-houses, and 1 
stand sometimes at a playhouse-door. I make 
3s. or 3s. fal. a week, and in a very good week 
4s., hut, then, I # sonietinies make only 2s. I’m 
infirm nolv, God help me! and I can do nothing 
else. Another old woman and me has a room 
between us, at Is. 4 d. a week. Mother ’s the 
best name I’m called in a public-house, and it 
ain’t a respectable name. ‘ Here, mother, give 
us one of your b— trotters,’ is oft^n said to me. 
One customer sometimes says: 4 The stuff ’ll 
choke me, but that’s as good as the Union.’ He 
ain’t a bad man, though. He sometimes ^treats 
me. He’ll bait my trotters, but that’s his lark¬ 
ing way, and then he’ll say : 

4 A pennorth o’ gin, 

'll make your old body spin.* 

It’s his own poetry, he says. I don’t know 
what he is, hut he’s often drunk, poor fellow. 
"Women’s far worse to please than men. I’ve 
known a woman buy a trotter, put her teeth 
into it, and then say it wasn’t good, and return 
it. It wasn’t paid for when she did' bo, and be- 
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cause I grumbled, I was abused by her, as if 
I’d been a Turk. The landlord interfered, and 
he said, said he, * I ’ll not have this po#r woman 
insulted; she’s here for the convenience of 
them as requires trotters, and she’s a well-con¬ 
ducted woman, and I’ll not have her insulted,' 
he says, says he, lofty and like a gentleman, 
sir. ‘Why, who’s insulting the old b—^h ? ’ 
says the woman, says she. * Why, yoi^ are,’ 
says the landlord, says he, ‘ and you ought to 
p$y her for her trotter, or how is she to live?' 

* What the b— h—11 do I care how she lines,’ 
says the woman, ‘ its notldng to me, «*id I 
won’t pay her.’ ‘ Then I wr Says the land¬ 
lord, says he, ‘ here’s Gd and he wouldn’t take 
the change. After that I soefi sold all my 
trotters, and some gave me double price, when 
the landlord showed himself such a gentleman, 
and I went out and bought nine trotters more, 
another woman’s stock, that she was dreading 
she couldn’t sell, and I got through them in no 
time. It was the best tiotter night I ever had. 
She wasn’t a woman of the town as used me so. 

I have had worse sauce from modest women, as 
they called themselves, than froqj the women 
of the town, for plenty of them knows what 
poverty is, and civiler, poor things—yes, 
I’m sure of that, though it’s a shocking life— 
O, shocking! I never go to the playhouse-door 
but on a line night. Young men treats their 
sweethearts to a trotter, for a relish, wfth a drop 
of beer between the acts. Wet nights is the 
best for public-houses. ‘ Tlfey’re not salt 
enough,' has been said to me, oft enough, ‘ they 
don’t make a man thirsty.’ ft’11 come to the 
workhouse with me before long, and, perhaps, 
all the better. It’s warm in the public-house, 
and that draws me to sell my trotters there 
sometimes. I live on fish and bread a good 
deal.” 

The returns I collected show that there is 
expended yearly in London streets on trotters, 
calculating their sale, retail, at \d. each, 6,500/., 
but though the regular price is \d., some trotters 
arc sold at four for 1 £c/., very few higher than 
\d ., and some are kept until they are unsaleable, 
so that the amount may be estimated at 6,000/., 
a receipt of 7s. Gd. weekly, per individqjil seller, 
rather more than one-half of which sum is 
profit. 

Of the Street Trade in Baked Potatoes. 

The baked potato trade , in the way it is at pre¬ 
sent carried on, has not been known more than 
fifteen years in the streets. Before that, pota¬ 
toes were sometimes roasted as chestnuts are 
•now, but only on a small scale. The trade is 
more profitable than that in fruit, but continues 
for hut six months of the year. 

The potatoes, for street-consumption, are 
bought of the greengrocers, at the rate of 5s. Gd. 
the cwt. They are usually a large-sized 
“ fruit,” running about two or three to the 
pound. The kind generally bought is what are 
. eailed the “ French Regent’s.” French pota¬ 
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toes are greatly used ^iow, as they are cheaper 
than the English. *The potatoes are picked, 
and those of a large size, and with a rough 
skin, selected from* the # others, because they are 
the mealiest. A waxy potato shrivels in the 
bafcin". There are wually from 280 to 300 
potatoes in the cwt.; these are cleaned by the 
huckster, and, when dried, taken in baskets, 
about a quarter cwt. at a time, to the baker’s, to 
be ci^ked. They are baked in large tins, and 
require an hour andfa half to do them well. 
Tjje charge for bakidg is i)d. the cwt., thp baker 
usually finding the tins. They are talfen home 
from the bakehouse in a basket, with a yard and 
a Half of green baize in which they are covered 
up, and protected from the cold. The huck¬ 
ster then prices them in his can, which consists 
of a tin with a half-lid; it stands on four legs, 
and lias a large handle to it, while an iron fire- 
pot is suspended immediately beneath the ves:«€T 
which is u .ed xor holding the potatoes. Di¬ 
rectly ov.er the fire-pot is u boiler for hot water. 
This is concealed within the vessel, and serves 
to keep the potatoes always hot. Outside the 
vessel where the potatoes are kept is, at one 
end, a small compavtment for butter and salt, 
and at the other end another compartment for 
fresh charcoal. Above the boiler, and beside 
the lid, is a small pipe for carrying olf the 
steam. Tilde potato-cans are sometimes 
brightly polished, sometimes painted red, and 
occasionally brass-mounted. Some of the 
handsomest are all brass, and some arc highly 
ornamented*with brass-mountings. Great pride 
is taken in the cans. The baked-potato man 
usually devotes half an hour to polishing them 
up, and they arc mostly kept as bright as silver. 
The handsomest potato-cun is now in Shore¬ 
ditch. It cost ten guineas, and is of brass 
mounted with Gqpnan silver. There arc three 
kunps attached to it, with coloured glass, and c f 
style to accord with that of the machine; each 
lamp cost 5s. The expense of an ordinary 
can, tin and brass-mounted, is about 50s. They 
are mostly made by a tinman in the Ratclide- 
highway. The usual places fjjpr these cans to 
stand are the principal thoroughfarefltend street- 
markets. It is considered by one who has been 
many years at the business, that there are, 
taking those who have regular stands and those 
who are travelling with their cans on their arm, 
at least two hundred individuals engaged in 
the tra'de in London. •Th^re are three at the 
bottom of Farringdon-street, two in Smithficld, 
and three in Tottc^ham-court-road (thfc two 
places last named are said to he the best 
‘ pitches ’ hi all London), two in Lecher-lane, 
one on Holborn-hill, one at King’s-cross, three 
at the Brill, Somers-town, three in the New- 
cut, three in Covent-garden (this is considered 
to he on market-days the second-best pitch), 
two at the Elephant and Castle, one at West- 
minster-bridge, two at the top of Edgeware- 
road, one in St. Martin’s-lane, one in Newport- 
market, two at the upper end of Oxford-street, 
one in Clare-market, two in Regent-street, one 
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in Newgate-nrurcket, two' at the Angel, Isling¬ 
ton, three at Shoreditch church, four about 
Rosemary-lane, two at Whitechapel, two near 
Spitalfields-markct, and, more than double the 
above number wandering a about London. Some 
of the cans have namesA-as the “ Royal f Ucion 
Jack” (engraved in a brass-plate), the “Royal 
George,” the “ Prince of Wales,” the “ Original 
Baked Potatoes,” and the “ Old Original Baked 
Potatoes.” c 

The business begins* ubout the middle of 
August and continues to the la?ter end of April, 
or as soon as the potatoes get to any size,— 
until they are pronounced ‘ bad.’ The season, 
upon an average, lasts about half the jtear, 
and depends much upon^he weather. If 
it is cold and frosty, the trade is brisker 
than in wet weather; indeed then little is doing. 
The best hours for business are from half-past 
in the morning till two in the afternoon, 
and from five in the evening till eleven or 
twelve at night The night trade is considered 
the best. In cold weather the potatoes arc fre¬ 
quently bought to warm the hands. Indeed, 
an eminent divine classed them, in a public 
speech, among the best of modem improve¬ 
ments, it being a cheap luxury to the poor 
wayfarer, who was benumbed in the night by 
cold, and an excellent medium for diffusing 
warmth into the system, hy being held in the 
gloved hand. Some buy them in the morning 
far lunch and some for dinner. A newsvender, 
who had to take a hasty meal in Jps shop, told 
me he was “always glad to hear the baked- 
potato cry, as it made a dinner of what was 
only a snack without it.” The best time at 
night, is about nine, when the potatoes are 
purchased for supper. 

The customers consist of all classes. Many 
gentlefolks buy them in the. street, and lake 
them home for supper in their pockets; but tli ’ 
working classes are the greatest purchasers. 
Many boys and girls lay out a halfpenny in a 
baked potato. Irishmen are particularly fond 
of them, hut they are the worst customers, I am 
told, as they wyjit the largest potatoes in the 
can. Worrien buy a great number of those sold. 
Some take them home, and some eat them in 
the street Three baked potatoes are as much 
as will satisfy the stoutest appetite. One potato 
dealer in Smithfield is said to sell abort 2i cwt. 
of potatoes on a market-day; or, in othc; words, 
from 900 to 1,000 potatoes, and to take upwards 
of 21. One informant told me that he himself 
had often sold 1§ cwt. of a day, and taken 1/. in 
halfpence. I am informed, that upon an ave¬ 
rage, takit?,g the good stands with th'e bad ones 
throughout London, there are about 1 cwt. of 
potatoes sold by each baked-potato man—and 
there are 200 of these throughout the metro¬ 
polis— making the 'total quantity of baked 
potatoes consumed every day 10 tons. The 
mdttey spent upon these conies to within a few 
shillings of 125 k (calculating 300 potatoes to 
the cwt., and each of those potatoes to be sold 
at a halfpenny). Hence, there are GO tons of 


baked potatoes eaten in London streets, and 
7501. spent upon them every week during the 
season. 0 Saturdays and Mondays are the best 
days for the sale of baked potatoes in those 
parts of London that are not near the markets ; 
but in those in the vicinity of Clare, Newport, 
Covent-garden, Newgate, Smithfield, and other 
markets, the trade is briskest on the market- 
days.^ The baked-potato men are many of them 
broken-down tradesmen. Many are labourers 
who find a difficulty of obtaining employment 
in Che winter time; some are costermongers; 
soimT have begn artisans; indeed, there are some 
of all classes amdS?g them. 

After the baked potato season is over, the 
generality of tF* hucksters take to selling straw¬ 
berries, raspberries, or anything in season. 
Some go to labouring work. One of my in¬ 
formants, who had been a bricklayer’s labourer, 
said that after the season he always looked out 
for work among the bricklayers, and this kept 
him employed until the baked potato* season 
came round again. 

“ "When I first took to it,” he sa’d, “ I was 
very badly o* r . My master had no employment 
for me, and my brother wiu ill, and so was my 
wife’s sister, and I had no vry of keeping ’em, 
or myself either. The labouring men are mostly 
nut of work in the winter time, so I spoke to a 
friend of mine, and he told me how he managed 
every winter, and advised me to do the same. 

I took to it, and have stuck to it ever since. 
The trade was much better then. I could buy 
a hundred-weight of potatoes for Is. 9 d. to 2s. 3d., 
and there were fewer to sell them. We gene¬ 
rally use to a cwt. of potatoes three-quarters of 
a pound of butter—tenpenny salt butter is what 
we buy—a pennyworth of salt, a pennyworth of 
pepper, and five pennyworth of charcoal. This, 
with the baking, 0d., brings the expenses to just 
upon 7s. 6d. per cwt., and for this our receipts 
will be I2 j. (id., thus leaving about 5s. per cwt. 
profit.” Hence the average profits of the trade 
are about 30s. a week—“ and more to some,” 
said my informant. A man in Smithfield- 
market, 7 am ere fibly informed, clears at the 
least 3/. a week. On the Friday he has a fresh 
basket of hot potatoes brought to him from the 
baker’s every quarter of an hour. Such is his 
custom that lie has not even time to take money, 
and his wife stands by his side to do so. 

Another potato-vender who shifted his can, 
he said, “ from a public-house where the tap 
dined at twelve,” to another hnlf-a-mile oft) 
where it “ dined at one, and so did the par¬ 
lour,” and afterwards to any place he deemed 
best, gave me the following account of his cus¬ 
tomers : — 

“ Such a day as this, sir [Jan. 24], when the 
fog’s like a cloud come down, people looks very 
shy at my taties, very; they’ve been more sus¬ 
picious ever since the taty rot. I thought I 
should never have rekivered it; never, not the 
rot I sell most to mechanios—I was a grocer’s 
porter myself before I was a baked taty—for 
their dinners, and they’re on for good shops i 
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where i serves the taps and parlours, and pays might be hailed as saving a wall: of a mile, or 
me without grumbling, like gentlemen Gen- a mile and a half, to *a butcher*S shop, for only 
tlemen does grumble though, for I’ve sold to tradesmen of a s/naller capital then opened 
them at private houses when they’ve held the butcher’s shops in the rtmoter suburbs. For a 
door„half open as they’ve called me—aye, ar.d suburban butcher to ^pnd round u for orders” 
ladies too—and they’ve said, * Is that all for at nia^period would ‘have occupied too much 
2 d, ? * If it'd been a peck they’d have said the time, for a distance must he traversed; and to 
same, I know. Some customers is very plea- have gone, or sent, on horseback, would have 
sant with me, and says I’m a blessing. * £)nc entailed the keeping or hiring of a horse, which 
always says he’ll give me a ton of taties when was fb those days ^inexpensive matter. One 
his snip comes home, ’cause he can always b^ivi butcher who told nr* that he had known the 
hot murphy to his cold saveloy, wliciytm’s trdlle, man and hoy, for nearly fifty yearS, said : 
short. He’s a harness-make? and the railways “ As to * trotting,’ a small«cnan couldn’t so 
has injured him. There’s Union-street and wety do it, for if 20/. was offered for a tidy 
there’s Pearl-row, and there’s Market-^treit, horse in the war time it would most likely he 
now,—they’re all off the Borough-road—if I said, ‘ 1^1 get mofPfor it in the cavaldry—for 
go there at ten at night or so, I can sell 8$. it was often called cavaldry then—there’s better 
worth, perhaps, ’cause they know me, and I plunder there.’ (Plunder , I may explain, is a 
have another baked taty to help there some- common word in the horse trade to expre^ 
times. They’re women that’s not reckoned the piojit.) So it isn’t so easy to get a horse.” 
best in the world that buys there, but they pay The trotting butchers were then men sent or 
me. I know why I got my name up. I hud going out from the more frequented parts to 
luck to have good fruit when the rot was about, supply the suburbs, hut in many cases only 
and they £ot to know me. I only go twice or when a tradesman was ‘‘lmng up” with meat, 
thrice a week, fo’ it£s two miles from my regu- They carried from 20 to 100 lb. of meat gene- 
lar places. I’ve trusted them sometimes, rally in one basket, resting on the pommel of 
They’ve said to nie, as modest as could be, the saddle, and attached by a long leathern 
‘Do give me credit, and *pon my word you strap to the person of the “trotter.” The 
shall be paid; there’s a dear!* I am paid trade, however, was irregular and, considering 
mostly. Little shopkeepers is fail- customers, the expenses, little remunerative; neither was 
but I do best for the taps and the parlours, it extensive, but what might be the Extent I 
Perhaps I make 12 j. or 15s. asveek—I hardly could not ascertain. There then sprung up the 
know, for I’ve only myself and keep no ’count class of butchers—or rather the class became 
—for the season ; money goes* one can’t tell greatly multiplied—who sent their boys or men 
how, and ’specially if you drinks a drop, as 1 on fast trotting horses to take orders from the 
do sometimes. Foggy weather drives me to it, dwellers in the suburbs, and even in the streets, 
I’m so worritted; that is, now and thr#i, you’ll not suburbs, which were away from the shop 
mind, sir.” thoroughfares, and afterwards to deliver the 

There are, at present, 300 vendors of hot orders—still travelling on horseback—at the 
baked potatoes getting their living in the streets I customer's door.* This system still continues, 
of London, each of whom sell, upon an average, j/jut to nothing like its former extent, and as it 
l cwt. of potatoes daily. The average takings does not pertain especially to the street-trade 
of each vendor is 6s. a day; and the receipts of I need not dwell upon it at present* nor on the 
the whole number throughout the season (which competition that sprung up us to “ trotting 
lasts from the latter end of September till March butcher’s ppiiies,” — in the “ matching ” of 
inclusive), a period of 6 months, is 11^)00/. which “ against time ” sponing # men have 

A capital is required to start in this trade as, taken great interest 
follows:—can, 21 .; knife, 3d. ; stock-mSney, 8.s\; Of “ trotting ” butchers, keeping their own 
charge for baking 100 potatoes, Is.; charcoal, horses, there are now none, but there are still, 
4 d.; butter, 2 d.\ salt, Id., and pepper, Id .; I am tohk about six of the class who contrive, 
altogether, 21. 9s. lid. The can and knife is the by hiring^ or more frequently borrowing, horses 
only property described as fixed, stock-money, of some friendly butaier, # to live by trotting. 
&c., being daily occurring, amounts to 7 51. These men are all known, and all call upon 
during the season. known customers—often those whom th<^ have 

_ .. _ __ served in their prosperity, for the trotting but- 

O? Trotting,” or “Hawking’ chcr j s a*“reduced” man—and are not likely 

Butchers. t 0 p e succeeded by any in the sam£ line, or— 

These two appellations are, or have been, as I heard it called—“ride” of business, 
used somewhat confusedly in the meat trade. These traders not subsisting exactly upon street 
Thirty, or forty, or fifty years ago—for each traffic, or on any adventure depending upon 
terra *wAs mentioned to me —the butcher in door by door, or street by street, commerce, 
question was a man who went “trotting” on but upon a connection remaining from their 
his small horse to the mere distant suburbs to having been in business on them own accounts, 
sell meat. This was when the suburbs, in any need no further mention. 

direction, were “ not built up to ” as they are The present class of street-traders in raw 
now, and the appearance of the trotting butcher meat are known to the trade as “ hawking ” 
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butchers, and they are as thoroughly strect- 
aaHers as are the game and poultry “ hawkers.” 
Their number, I am assured, is never less than 
150, and •ometimes 2Q0 or even 250. They 
have all been butchers- or journeymen but¬ 
chers, and are broken down in the one cyisofor 
unable to obtain work in the "other. They then 
“ watch the turn of the markets,” as small 
meat “jobbers,” and—as on the Stock Ex¬ 
change— “invest,” when they account the 
market at the lowest Tfy. meat so purchased 
is hawked in a large basket carried on (he 
shoulder!, if of a weight too great to he sus¬ 
tained in a basket' on the arm. The sale is 
confined almost entirely to public-houses, %nd 
those at no great distance f&pin the go*at meat 
marts of Newgate, Lcadenhall, And White¬ 
chapel. The hawkers do not go to the suburbs. 
Their principal trade is in pork and veal^-for 
Tk>se joints weigh lighter, and present a larger 
surface in comparison with the weight, than 
do beef or mutton. The same may he said of 
Iamb; but of that they do not buy one quarter 
so much as of pork or veal. 

The hawking butcher bought his meat last 
year at from 2|d. to G\d. the pound, according 
to kind and quality. He seldom gave (id., even 
years ago, when meat was dearer; for it is diffi¬ 
cult—I was told by one of these hawkers—to 
get more than (id. per lb. from chance custom¬ 
ers, no matter what the market price. “ If I 
ask 7 \d. or 7 d.” he said, “ I’m sure of one 
answer—‘Nonsense!* I never goe§ no higher 
nor Gd.' ” Sometimes—and especially if he can 
command credit for two or three days — the 
hawking butcher will buy the whole carcass of 
a sheep. If he reside near the market, he may 
“ cut it up” in his own room ; hut lie-can gene¬ 
rally find the necessary accommodation at some 
friendly butcher’s block. 16 the weather he 
“bad for keeping,” he will dispose of a portioT^ 
of the carcass to his brother-hawkers ; if cold, 
he will persevere in hawking the whole himself. 
He usually, however, buys only a hind or fore¬ 
quarter of mutton, or other meat, except beef, 
which he buys btf the joint, and mdre sparingly 
than he bu^fc any other animal food. The hawker 
generally has his joints weighed before he starts, 
and can remember the exact pounds and ounces 
of each, but the purchasers generally weigh them 
before payment; or, as one hawkeresrjiessed it, 
“ They goes to the scales before they come to the 
tin.** 4 

Maqy of these hawkers drink hard, and, being 
often men of robust constitution, until the ap¬ 
proach of age, can live “ hard,”—as regards 
lodging, especially. One hawker f heard of 
slept in a slaughter-house, on the hare hut clean 
floor, for nearly two years: “ But that was seven 
years ago, and no butcher would allow it now.** 


Of the Experience of a Hawking 
• Butcher. 

A middle-aged man, the front of his head being 
nearly bald, and the few hairs there were to be 
aeaj#kining strongly and lying tflat, as if rubbed 


with suet or dripping, gave me the follqwing 
account He was dressed in the usual blue garb 
of the batcher:— 

“ I’ve hawked, sir—well, perhaps for fifteen 
years. My father was a journeyman butcher, 
and I helped him, and so grew up to it I fiever 
had to call regular work, and made it out witli 
havflcing. Perhaps I’ve hawked, take it alto¬ 
gether, nearly three quarters of every year. The 
otheV times I’ve had a turn at slaughtering. 
But I haven’t slaughtered for these three or 
foutyears; I’ve had turns as a butcher’s porter, 
and ;/ish I h^d mpre, as it’s sure browns, if it's 
only ,1s. Gd. a day: but there’s often a hit of 
cuttings. I sell most pork of anything in 
autumn and twinter, and most mutton in 
summer; hut the summer isn’t much more than 
half as good as the winter for my trade. When I 
slaughtered I had 3s. for an ox, \d. for a sheep, 
and J*. for a pig. Calves is slaughtered by the 
master’s people generally. Well, I dare say it 
is cruel the way they slaughter calves; you 
would think it so, no doubt. I believe they 
slaughter cheaper now. If I buy ebeap—ami 
on a very ho»« (lay and a slow market, I have 
bought a fore, aye, and a li?nd, quarter of mut¬ 
ton,-about two and a half sionc each (8 lbs. 
to the stone), at 2d. a pound; hut that’s 
only very, very seldom — when I buy cheap 
sir, I aiip at 2d. a pound over what I give, if 
not so cheap at Id., and then its low to my 
customers. Bqt I cut up the meat, you see, 
myself, and I carry it. I sell eight times as 
much to publif-houses and eating-houses as 
anywhere else ; most to the publics if they’ve 
ordinaries, and a deal for the publics’ families' 
eating, ’cause a landlord knows I wouldn’t 
deceive Vim,—and there’s a part of it taken 
out in drink, of course, and landlords is good 
judges. Trade was far better years hack. 
I’ve heard my father and his pals talk about 
a hawking butcher that twenty years ago was 
imprisoned falsely, and got a honest lawyer to 
bring his haction, and had 150/. damages for 
false imprisonment. It was in the Lord 
Mayor’s \Court of Equity, I’ve heard. It was 
a wrong arrest. I don’t understand the par¬ 
ticulars »jf it, hut it’s true; and the damages 
was for loss of time and trade. I’m no 
lawyer myself; not a bit. I have sold the like 
of a loin of mutton, when it was small, in a 
tap-room, to make chops for the people there. 
They’ll cook chops and steaks for a pint of beer, 
at a public; that is, you must order a pint—hut 
I’ve sold it very seldom. When mutton was 
dearer it was easier to sell it that way, for I 
sold cheap; and at one public the mechanics— 
I hardly know just what they was, something 
about building—used to gather there at one 
o’clock and wait for Giblets’; so they called me 
there. I live a good hit on the cuttings of the 
meat I hawk, or I chop a meal off if I can 
manage or afford it, or my wife—(I’ve only a 
wife and she earns never less than 2*. a week 
in washing for a master butcher—I wish I was 
a master butcher,—and that covers the rent)— 
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my wife makes it into brotl* T%Jte it all the 
year round, I s’pose I sell three ^un a day 
(24 lb.), and at 1 d. a pound profit. Not a 
farthing more go rqpnd and round. I don’t 
think the others, altogether, do as much, i’or 
I’m known to a many landlords. But some 
make 3#. and 4 s. a day oft enough. I’ve Inade 
as much myself sometimes. We all ain^at Id. 
a pound profit, but have to take less ifl hot 
weather sometimes. Last year 4 d. the pound has 
been a haverage price to me for all sorts ” • 

“ Dead salesmen,” as thev arc called—mat is, 
the market salesmen of the n -at sent so largely 
from Scotland and elsewhere, ready slaiAiterod 
—expressed to me their collection that my 
informant’s calculation was correct, and might 
be taken ds an average; so did butchers. Thus, 
then, we find Jhat the hawking butchers, taking 
their number at 150, sell 747,000 lbs. of meat, 
producing 12,450/. annually, one-fourth being 
profit; ‘this gives an annual receipt of 83/. each, 
and an annual earning of 20/. 15s. The capital 
required t£ start in this trade is about 20s., which 
is usually iaid out as follows:—A t basket fertile 
shoulders, which cdsts 4s. 6d. ; a leathern strap, 
Is. ; a basket for,the arm, 2s. (>rf. ; a butcher’s 
knife, Is.; a steel, Is. 67/.; a leather belt for the 
waist to which the knife is slung, 6d. ; a chop¬ 
per, Is. 6d.; and a saw, 2s.; 6s. stock-money, 
though credit is sometimes given. • 

Of the Street-sellers o? Ham-Sand¬ 
wiches. 

The ham-sandwich-seller carries his sandwiches 
on a tray or flat basket, covered with a clean 
white cloth; he also wears a white apron, and 
white sleeves. His usual stand is at the doors 
of the theatres. 

The trade was unknown until eleven years 
ago, when a man who had been unsuccessful in 
keeping a coffee-shop in Westminster, found it 
necessary to look out for some mode of living, 
and he hit upon the plan of vending sand¬ 
wiches, precisely in the present style, at the 
theatre doors. The attempt was successful; the 
man soon took 10#. a night, half of which was 
profit. He “ attended” both the great^heatres, 
and was “ doing wellbut at five or six weeks' 
end, competitors appeared in the field, and in¬ 
creased rapidly, and so his sale was affected, 
people being regardless of his urging that he 
“ was thi original ham-sandwich.” The capital 
required to start in the trade was small; a few 
pounds of ham, a proportion of loaves, and a 
little mustard was all that was required, and 
for this 10#. was ample. That sum, however, 
could not be commanded by many who were 
anxious to deal in sandwiches; and the man 
who commenced the trade supplied them at 6d. 
a dozen, the charge to the public being Id. 
a-piece. Some of the men, however, murmured, 
because they thought that what they thus 
bought were not equal to those the wholesale 
sandwich-man offered for sale himself; and his 
t wholesale trade fell off, until now, I am told, he 
* has only two customers among street-sellers. 


Ham sandwiches Ore made from any part of the 
bacon which may be sufficiently lean, such as 
“ the gammon,” tfhich now costs Ad. and 5d. the 
pound. It is sometimes, but very rarely, picked 
u* at 8\d. When tie trade was first started, 
7 d. ajaoifhd was paid for the ham, but the 
sandwiches are now much larger. To make 
three dozen a pound of meat is required, and 
four^juartern loaves. J'he “ ham” may cost 5d., 
the bread 1#. 8d. or |s* 10rf., and the mustard 1 d. 
r i^ie proceeds for this would be 8s., but,the trade 
is very precarious: little jgp he done in wet 
weather. If unsold, the sandwiches spoil, for 
th€ bread gets dry, and the ham loses its fresh 
colour;# so that .t&pse who depend upon this 
trade are vft-etchedly poor. A first-rate week is 
to clear 10#.; a good week is put at 7s.; and a 
bac^week at 3s. f'd. On some nights they dr 
not sell a dozen sandwiches. There are half 
penny sandwicnes, but these are only half th 
size of those at a penpy. * 

The persons carrying on this trade have been, 
for the most part, in some kind of service- 
errand-boys, pot-boys, foot-boys (or pages), oi 
lads engaged about inns. Some few have beer 
mechanics. Their average weekly earningf 
hardly exceed 5s., but some 44 get odd jobs’ 
at other things. 

“ There are now, sir, at the theatres this (th« 
Strand) side the water, and at Ashley’s, tin 
Surrey, and the Vic., two dozen and nine sand¬ 
wiches.” So said one of the trade, who countec 
up his brethren for me. This man calculated 
also that at the Standard, the saloons, the con¬ 
cert-rooms, and at Limehouse, Mile-end, Beth- 
nal-green-road, and elsewhere, there might be 
more than as many again as those “working” 
the theatres—or 70 in all. m y are nearly all 
men, and no boys#or gi^ls are now in the trade. 

he number of these people, when the large 
theatres were open with the others, was about 
double what it is now. 

The information collected shows that the 
expenditure in ham-sandwiches, supplied by 
street-sellers, is 1,820/. yearly, mnd a consump¬ 
tion of 436,800 sandwiches. • 

To start in the ham-sandwich street-trade 
requires 2#. for a basket, 2s. for kettle to boil 
ham in, 6d. for knife and fork, 2d. for mustard- 
pot and ^poon, 7 d. for £ cwt of coals, 5s. for 
ham, 1#. 3a^for bread, 4 d. for mustard, 9d. for 
basket, cloth, and aprofl) 4 dm for over-sleeves— 
or a capital of 12#. l\d. 

Of the Experience of a Ham Sandwich- 

• SELLER. m 

A young man gave me the following account. 
His look* and manners were subdued; and, 
though his dress was old and worn, it wag clean 
and unpatched:— • 

“ I hardly remember my father, sir,” he said; 

“ but I believe, if he’d lived, I should have been 
better off My mother couldn’t keep my brother 
and me—he’s older than me—when we grew to 
be twelve or thirteen, and we had to shift for 
►utselves. She works at the stays, an<^ now 
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make* u/fcf Se, a week, and we can't help her. 
I wm first in place aB a sort of errand-boy, then 
I was.a stationer’s boy, epd then a news agent’s 
boy. I Wasn’t wanted an* longer, but left with 
a good character. My brocher had gone irgo tie 
sandwich trade—I hardly know whaff made him 
—and he advised me to be a ham sandwich-man, 
and so I started as one. At first, I made 1 Os., 
and 7s., and 8s. a weel^— that’s seven years, 
or so—but things are werf-e now, and I make 
St. 6d. sojne weeks, and 5s. othhrs, and 6s. is (jn 
ont-and-outer. SJjr rent’s 2s. a week, but I 
haven’t my own things. X am so sick of this 
life, I’d do anything to get out of it; but I don’t 
see a way. Perhaps X mig]jJ have begn more 
careful when I was first in it; but, really, if you 
do make 10s. a week, you want shoes, or a shirt 
—so what is 10s. after all ? X wish I had it now, 
though. I used to buy my sandwiches at 6 d. a 
dozen, but X found that wouldn’t do; and now I 
buy and boil the stuif, and make them ltjyself. 
What did cost 6d., now only costs me 4 d. or 4Jd. 
I work the theatres thib side of the water, chiefly 
the ’Lyrapic and the ’Delphi., The best theatre 
I ever had was the Garding, when it had two 
galleries, and was dramatic—the operas there 
wasn't the least good to me. The Lyceum was 
good, when it was Mr. Keeley's. I hardly know 
what sort my customers are, hut they're those 
that go to theaytres; shopkeepers and clerks, I 
think. Gentlemen don’t often buy of me. They 
have bought, though. Oh, no, they never give a 
farthing over j they’re more likely to want seven 
for Sd. The women of the town buy of me, when 
it gets late, for themselves and their fancy men. 
They're liberal enough when they’ve money. 
They sometimes treat a poor fellow in a publio- 
house. In summer 1’ni often out 'till four in 
the morning, and then must lip in bed half next 
day. The 'Delphi was better than it is. I’\- 
taken 8j. at the first “ turn out” (the leaving*- 
the theatre for a short time after the first piece), 
“ but the turn-outs at the Garding was better 
than that A penny pie-shop has spoiled us at 
the ’Delphi and#st Ashley’s. X go out between 
eight ana flfne in the evening. People often want 
more in my sandwiches, though I’m starving on 
them. * Oh,' they’ll say, ‘ you've been ’pren- 
ticed to Vauxhall, you have.’ ‘They’re Is. 
there,’ saya X, ‘ and no bigger. I haven't Vaux- 
hall prices.’ I stand by the nightAlouscs when 
it’s late—not the faghioffcbles. Their customers 
woold’nt look at me; but I’ve known women, 
that carried their heads veay high, glad to get a 
sandwich afterwards. Six times I’ve been upset 
by drunkqp fellows, on purpose, I’ve no doubt, 
and lost all my stock. Once, a gent, kicked my 
basket into the dirt, and he was going off—for 
it was late—hut some people by began to make 
remarks about using- a poor fellow that way, so 
he paid for all, after he had them counted. I am 
so sick of tins life, sir. I do dread the winter so. 
I’ve stood up to the ankles in snow till after 
midnight, ana till I've wished I was snow myself, 
and could melt like it and have an end. I'd do 
anything to get away from this, bnt I can’t. 


Passion Week's another dreadful time. It (bites 
us to starve, just when we want to get up s little 
stock-money for Easter. I’ve been bilked’ by 
cabmen, who’ve taken a qandwich; but, instead 
of paying for it, have offered to fight me. There’s 
no help. We’re knocked about sadly by the 
police. , Time’s very heavy on my hands, some¬ 
time#, and that’# where you feel it. I read a bit, 
if I can get anything to read, for I was at St. 
Clement’s school; or I walk out to look for a 
job.. On summer-days I sell a trotter or two. 
But fine's a wretqjied life, and so is most ham 
sandw ich-men. I’ Ve no enjoyment of my youth, 
and m comfort 

“ An, sir! ‘ 4 live very poorly. A ha’porth 
or a penn’orth of cheap fish, which I cook 
myself, is one of my treats—either herrings or 
plaice—with a ’tatur, perhaps. Then there’s a 
sort of tneal, now and then, off the odds and ends 
of the ham, such as isn’t quite viewy enough for 
tiic public, along with the odds and ends of the 
loaves. I can’t boil a hit of greens with my 
ham, ’cause I'm afraid it might rather spoil the 
colour. I don’t slice the ham till it's cold—it 
cuts easier, and is a better colour then, I think. 
I wash my aprons, and sleeve^, and cloths my¬ 
self, and iron them too. A man that sometimes 
makes only 3s. 6 d. a week, and sometimes less, 
and must pay 2s. rent out of that, must look 
after every birthing. I've often walked eight 
miles to sec if I could find ham a halfpenny 
a pound cheapdr anywhere. If it was tainted, 
I know it would he flung in my face. If 1 
was siolc there’s"only the parish for me.” 

Of the Street-sellers of Bread. 

The street-trade in bread is not so extensive as 
might be expected, from the universality of the 
consumption. It is confined to Petticoat-lane 
and the poorer districts in that neighbourhood. 
A person who has known the East-end of town 
for nearly fifty yaars, told me that as long as 
he could recollect, bread was sold in the streets, 
but not to the present extent In 1812 and 
1813, when bread was the dearest, there was 
very littlb sold in the streets. At that time, 
and unly 1815, the Assize Acts, regulating the 
bread-trade, were in force, and had been in force 
in London since 1266. Previously to 1815 bakers 
were restricted, by these Acts, to the baking of 
three kinds of bread—wheaten, standard wheat? 
en, and household. The wheaten wfiis made 
of the best flour, the standard wheaten of the 
different kinds of flour mixed together, and the 
household of the coarser and commoner flour. 
In 1823, however, it was enacted that within 
the City of London and ten mile# round, “ it 
shall be lawful for the bakers to make and. 
sell bread made of wheat, barley, rye, oats 
buck-wheat, Indjan-com, peas, beans, rice, or 
potatoes, or any of them, along with common 
salt, phre-water, eggs, milk, barm-leaven, po¬ 
tato, or other yeast, and mixed in such propor¬ 
tions as they shall think fit” I mention this 
because my informant, as well as an old 
master baker with whom I converse^ on the 
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•ubject, remembered that every now and then 
after 1823, but only for tWo oi^tfcree years, 
some speculative trader, both in shops and ii 
the streets, would endeavour to introduce an in¬ 
ferior, but still f wholesome, bread, to his cus¬ 
tomers, such at an admixture of barley with 
wheat-flour, but no one—as far as I could learn 
—persevered in the speculation for more "than a 
week or so. Their attempts were not Bjjly un¬ 
successful but they met with abuse, from street- 
buyers especially, for endeavouring to palih off 
“ brown ” bread as good enough for poor 
people." One of my eldt* mfbrmantsJfemem- 
bered his father telling him that in 1500 and 
1801, George III. had set the exainjwe of eat¬ 
ing brown bread at his one o'clock dinner, but 
he was sometimes assailed as he passed in his 
carriage, with the reproachful epithet of 
“ Brown George." This feeling continues, for 
the poor people, and even the more intelligent 
working-men, if cockneys, have still a notion that 
only “ white " bread is fit for consumption. Into 
the question of the relative nutrition of breads, 
r I shall Inter when I tr^at of the bakers. 

During a period of about fbur months in 
the summer, there are from twenty to thirty 
men daily selling stale bread. Of these only 
twelve sell it regularly every day of the year, 
and they trade chiefly on their own account. 
Of the others, some are sent oat by then- 
masters, receiving from Is. to 2 s. for their 
labour. Those who sell on their own account, 
go round to the bakers’ shops about Stepney, 
Mile-end, and Whitechapel, *and purchase the 
stale-bread on hand. It is sold to them at \d., 
Id. and 1 \d. per quartern less than the retail shop 
price; but when the weather is ve^y hot, and 
the bakers have a large quantity of stale-bread 
on hand, the street-sellers sometimes get the 
bread at 2d. a quartern les« £han the retail price. 
All tlfe street-sellers of bread have been brougl ^ 1 
up as bakers. Some have resorted to the street- 
trade, I am told, when unable to procure work; 
others because it is a less toilsome, and some¬ 
times a more profitable means of subsistence, 
than the labour of an operative b<ker. It is 
very rarely that any of the street-traders leave 
their calling to resume working as jeflirneymen. 
Some of these traders have baskets containing 
the bread offered for street-sale; others have 
barrows, and one has a barrow resembling a 
costermonger’s, with a long basket made*to fit 
upon it. The dress of these vendors is a light 
coat of cloth or fustiaj^; corduroy, fustian, or 
cloth trousers^ and 9 cloth cap or a hat, the 
whole attire being, what is best understood as 
M dusty," ingrained as it is with flour. 

From one bread-seller, a middle-aged man, 
with the pale look and habitual stoop of a jour¬ 
neyman baker, I had the following account: 

u I've known the street-trade a few years; 

I can’t say exactly how many. I was a journey¬ 
man baker before that, and can’t say but what 
I had pretty regular employment; but then, sir, 
what an employment it is I So much night- 
work, jind the beat of the oven, with the .close 


air, and sleeping on sacks at nights (for you can’t 
leave the place), so that altogether it's a elate*• 
life. A journeyman baker hasn't what can be 
called a home, for fee’s so much away at the 
^yen; he’d better ^pot be a married man, for 
n ills wife isn’t very careful there’a talk, and 
thera’s unhappiness about nothing perhaps. I 
can’t be thought to speak feelingly that way 
though, for I’ve been fortunate in a wife. But 
a J)umeyman bakers life drives him to drink, 
almost whether hi will or not. A street life’s 
%iot quite so bad. I was out of work two or three 
weeks, and I certainly Uwhed too much, and 

f n’t say as I tried very hard to get work, but 
had a pound or two in hand, and then I began 
to thifik.I’d try^Cnd sell stale bread in the 
streets, tor it’s a healtbfuller trade than the 
other; so I started, and have been at it ever 
since, excepting when I work a few dayfy^r 
weeks, for a laster baker; but he’s a relation, • 
and I assist him when he’s ill. My customers 
are all poor persons,—some in rags, and some as 
decent as their bad earnings ’ll let them. No 
doubt about it, sir, there’s poor women buy of 
me that’s wives of mechanics working slop, and 
that’s forced to live on stale bread. Where there’s 
a family of children, stale bread goes so very 
much further. I think I sell to few but what has 
families, for a quartern’s too much at a time for 
a single woman. I often hear my customers talk 
about their children, and say they must make 
haste, as the poor things are hungry, and they 
couldn’t get them any bread sooner. 0 , it’s a 
hard fight to live, all Spitalfields and Bethnal- 
green way, for I know it all. There are first 
the journeyman bakers over-worked and fretted 
into drinking, a-making the bread, and there 
are the poor fellows in all sorts of trade over¬ 
worked to get money to buy it I’ve had women 
that looked as*if they was ‘ reduced,’ come to 
me of an evening as soon as it was dusk, and 
buy stale bread, as if they was ashamed to he 
seen. Yes, I give credit Some has a week's 
credit regular, and pays every Saturday night. 

I losb very little in trusting. I sometimes have 
bread over and se)l it—rathA thajj hold it over 
to next day—for half what it cost me. I have 
given it away to begging people, sooner than 
keep it to he too stale, and they would get 
something for it at a lodging-house. The 
lodginj^NSufse keepers never buy of me that 
I know of. * They cq# buy far cheaper than I 
can—you understand, sir.* Perhaps, altogether, 

I make about a guinea every week; weteweather 
and short days are Igainst me. I dbn’t sell more, 

I think,.on a Saturday than on other nights. 
The nights are much of a muchneift that way." 

The average quantity sold by each vendor 
during the summer months is 150 quarterns 
laily, usually at 4d., hut occasionally at 8d. the 
uartern. One man informed me that he ha d sold 
n one day 350 quarterns, receiving 51. 1 5s. 8 d. 
or them. 

The number of mAi (for if there be women 
hey are the men’s wives) engaged daily through- 
lut the year in the street-safe of bread is 12 . 
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■ These sell upon an average 100 quartette each 
per day 5 taking every day*in the yttt'lf. 12 j. 
each (a few being sold at 3d.) 

Calculating then the (pnr 'months’ trade in 
summer at 100 quarterns rfar day per man, and 
reckoning 10 men so selling, and each receiving 
4 St. (thus allowing for the threepenny sale}; and 
taking the receipts of the 12 regular traders at 
1112». per day, we find nearly 9,0001. annually 
expended in the street purchase of 70(U)00 
quartern loaves of bread!; The profits of the 
sellers vary from It to 21. a v?eek, according to 
the extent of their business. 

'To start in this branch of the street-trade a 
capital is required according to the following 
rate; — Stock-money for dapud, average 11.; 
(largest amount required, 01.; smallest, 10s.); 
a basket, 4s. 6d. Of those who are employed in 
tip summer, one-half have baskets, and the 
otner half bakers' barrows; while of those who 
attend the year through, 8 have baskets at 
4s. 6 dz each, 3 have barrows at 40s. each, and one 
a barrow and the long basket, before mentioned. 
The barrow costs 30s., and the basket 21. 

Of toe Street-Sellers of Hot Green 
Peas. 

The sale of hot green peas in the streets is of 
great antiquity, that is to say, if the cry of “ hot 
peas-cod,” recorded by Lydgate (and formerly 
alluded to), may be taken as having intimated 
the sale of the same article. In many parts 
of the country it is, or was, customary to have 
"scalding] of peas,” often held as a sort of 
rustic feast The peas were not shelled, but 
boiled in the pod, and eaten by the pod being 
dipped in melted butter, with a* little pepper, 
salt, and vinegar, and then drawn through the 
teeth to extract the peas, the pod being thrown 
away. The mention of peat-cod (or pea-shell) 
by Lydgate renders it probable that the “ scald-' J 
ing ” method was that then in use in the streets. 
None of the street-sellers, however, whom I saw, 
remembered the peas being vended in any other 
form than shelled and boiled as at present. 

The sellers of goeen peas have no stands, bnt 
carry a round or oval tin pot or pan, with a 
string handle; the pan being wrapped round 
with a thick cloth, to retain the heat. The peas 
are served out with a ladle, and eaten by the 
customers, if eaten in the street, out jjf/ basins, 
provided with spoons, by_the pearfhan. Salt, 
vinegar, and pepper, are implied from Hie ven¬ 
dor’s stipe, at the customer’s discretion. 

There are now four mem carrying on this 
trade. They wear no particular dress, “just 
what clothes we can get,” said one of them. 
One, who has been in the trade twenty-five yean, 
was formerly an inn-porter; the other three are 
ladies’ shoemakers in the day-time, and pea- 
sellers in the evening, ot*at early morning, in any 
market. Their average sale is three gallons 
daily, with a receipt of 7s. per man. Seven 
gallons a day is accounted a large sale; but 
the largest of all is at Greenwich fair,- when 
ea«fa fin-man will take 35s. in a day. Each 


vendor has his district. One takes Billingsgate, 
•Rosemary-lane, and its vicinity; another, the 
Old Clothes Exchange, Bishopsgate, Shoreditch, 
and Bethnal-green ; a third, Mile-end and Step¬ 
ney; and a fourth, Ratcliffe-highway, Lime- 
house, and Poplar. Each man resides in his 
“round,” for the convenience of boiling his 
peas/ and introducing them to his customers 
“ hot and hot.” * 

The peas used in this traffic are all the dried 
field pea, but dried green and whole, and not 
split; or prepared, as are the yellow peas for 
soup fn puddings. -They are purchased at the 
com-ejlindlers’ or" the seed-shops, the price 
being the peck (or two gallons.) The peas 
are soaked before they are boiled, and swell con¬ 
siderably, so that one gallon of the dried peas 
makes rather more than two gallons of the boiled. 
The hot green peas are sold in halfpennyworths; 
a halfpennyworth being about a quarter of a 
pint The cry of the sellers is, “ Hot green 
peas! all hot, all hot! Here’s your peas hot, 
hot, hot!" , 

Of the Experience of a Hot Green Pea 
Seller. ') 

The most experienced man in the trade gave me 
the following account:— 

“ Come the 25th of March, sir, and I shall have 
been 26 years in the business, for I started it on 
the 25th of March—it’s a day easy for to re¬ 
member, ’cause everybody knows it’s quarter- 
day—in 1825. I was a porter in coaching-inns 
before; hut there was a mishap, and I had to 
drop it. I didn’t leave ’cause I thought the pea 
line might be better, but because X must do 
something, and knew a man in the trade, and all 
about it It was a capital trade then, and for a 
good many years after I was in it Many a day 
I’ve taken a guinea, and, sometimes, 35s.; and 
1 1 have taken two guineas at Greenwich Fair, but 
uien I worked till one or two in the morning from 
eleven the day before. Money wasn’t so scarce 
then. Oh, sir, as to what my profit was or is, I 
never tell. I wouldn’t to my own wife; neither 
her that’s bring nor her that's dead.” [A per¬ 
son present intimated that the secret might be 
safely confided to the dead wife, but the pea- 
seller shook his head.] “ Now, one day with 
another, except Sundays, when I don’t work, X 
may take 7s. I always use the dried peas. They 
pay better than fresh garden-peas would at a groat 
a peck. People has asked for young green peas, 
but I’ve said that I didn’t have them. Billings¬ 
gate's my best ground. 1 sell to the costers, and 
the roughs, and all the paities that has tlieir din¬ 
ners in the tap-rooms—they has a bit of steak, or 
a bit of cold meat they've brought with them. 
There’s very little fish eat in Billingsgate, except, 
perhaps, at the ord’n'ries (ordinaries). I'm 
looked for as regular aa dinner-time. The land¬ 
lords tell me to give my customers plenty of 
pepper and salt, to make them thirsty. I go on 
board the Billingagate ships, too, and sometimes 
sell 6d. worth to captain and crew. It’s a treat, 
after a rough voyage. Oh, no, sir, I never go on 

4 ft 
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hoard the Dutch eel-vesBels. There’■ nothing and & dog*. Mine's a middling trade, hat tame 
to be got out of scaly fur’ners (forfigners.) does far better. Some opts has a hap’orth a day, 
sell to the herring, and mackerel, and oyster- some every other day ; werry few can affigd a 
■boats when they’re up. My great sale is in penn'orth, bubtimas is inferior. Dogs is better 
public-houses, but I sometimes sell 2d. or 3d. %>av when you’ve a connection among ’em.” 
worth to private houses. 1 go out morning, Ane cat and dogs'-meat dealers, or “ carriers,” 
noon, and night; and at night 1 go mji round as tttey call themselves, generally purchase the 
when people’s having a bite of supper,perhaps, meat at the knackers’ (horse-slaughterers') 
■ in the public-houses. I sell to the women of the yards. There are upwards of twenty of such 
town then. Yes, I give them credit. To-night, yards in London * three- or four are in White- 
now (Saturday), I expect to receive 2 i.fid., or ; # chapel, one in Wandsworth, two in Cow-cross 
near on to it, that I’ve trusted them tSas week. —one of the two last mentioned is'tlie largest 
They mostly pay me on Saturday jfeht I establishment in Londoa*-and there are two 
lose very little by them. I’m knockerJaboul in about Bermondsey. The proprietors of these 
public-houses by the Billingjgate roughs, and yards-purchase live and dead horses. They con- 
I've been bilked by the prigs. I’ve known at tract fordhem witnlargc firms, such as brewers, 
least six people try my trade, and fail in it, and coal-merchants, and large cab and 'bus yards, 
I was glad to see them broke. I sell twice as giving so much per head for their old live 
much in cold weather as in warm.” ahd dead horses through the year. The p(!Be 

I ascertained that my informant sold three varies fr m .. to 50s. the carcass. The knackers 
times as much as the other dealers, who confine also have contractors in the country (harness- 
their trade principally to an evening round, makers,and others), who bring or'Bend up to 
Reckoning that the chief man of business sells town for them the live and dead stock of those 
S gallons a day (which, at ld. ^te quarter-pint, parts. The dead horses are brought to the yard 
would be 8 s., my informant said 7s.), and that —two or three upon one cart, and sometimes five, 
•the other three,together sell the same quantity. The live ones are tied to the tail of these 
we find a street-expenditure on hot green peas of carts, and behind the tail of each other. Oc- 
2501. and a street consumption of 1870 gallons, casionally a string of fourteen or fifteen are 
The peas, costing 2s. the two gallons, are brought up, head to tail, at one time. The live 
vended for 4s. or 5s., at the least, ns they boil horses are purchased merely for slaughtering, 
into more than double the quantity, and a gal- If among the lot bought there should chance 
Ion, retail, is 2 s. 8d.; but the addition of vinegar, to be one that is young, but in bad condition, it is 
pepper, &c., may reduce the profit to cent per placed inftlie stable, fed up, and then put into the 
cent, while there is the hoping up of every knacker’s carts, or sold by them, or let on hire, 
measure retail to reduce the profit. Thus, inde- Occasionally a fine horse has been rescued from 
pendent of any consideration as to the labour in death in this maimer. One person iB known to 
boiling, &c. (generally done by the women), the have bought an animal for 15s., for which he 
principal man’s profit is 21s. a week j that of afterwards got 1501. Frequently young horses 
the others 7s. each weekly. that will not wjrk in cabs—such as “ jibs ”—are 

The capital required to start in the business _ sold to the horse-slaughterers as useless. They 
is—can, 2 s. 8 d .; vinegar-bottle and pepper-bo^f | are kept in the yard, and aft r being well fed, 
4 d. ; saucers and spoons, 6 d .; stock - money, often turn out good horses. The live horses are 
about 2 s.; cloth to wrap over the peas, id. slaughtered by the persons called “ knackers.” 
(a vendor wearing out a cloth in three months); These men get upon an average 4s. a day. They 
or an average of 9s. or lbs. begin work at twelve at niglu, because some of 

* the flesh is required to be boiled before six in the 

Op Cats’ and Dogs’-meat Dealers. morning; indeed, a great part of the meat is 
The supply of food for cats and Sogs is far delivered to the carriers before that hour. The 
greater than may be generally thought “ Vy, horse to be slaughtered has his mane clipped as 
sir,” said one of the dealers to me, “ can you short qg possible (on account of the hair, which 
tell me ’ow many people’s in London ? ” On is valuaofla^, It is then blinded with a piece of 
my replying, upwards of two millions; “ I don’t old apron smothereddc bljod, so that it may not 
know nothing vatever,” said my informant,* see the slaughterman when about to strike. A 
“ about millions, but I Slink there’s a cat to pole-axe is used, a/ii a cane, to put aif imme- 
every ten people, aye, and more than that; and diate end to the animal’s sufferings. After the 
so, sir, you can reckon.” [I told him this gave animal is slaughtered, the hide is taken off, and 
a total of 200,000 cats in London; butthenum- the flesh cut from the bones in Targe pieces, 
ber of inhabited houses in the metropolis was These pieces are termed, according to the part 
100,000 more than this, and though there was from which they are cut, hind-quaiters, fore- 
not a cat to every house, still, as many lodgers quarters, cram-bones, throats, necks, briskets, 
as well as householders kept cats, I added that backs, ribs, kidney pieces, hearts, tongues, liver 
I thought the total number of cats in London and lights. The bones (called “racks” by the 
might be taken at the same number as the in- knackers) are chopped up and boiled, in order ' 
habited houses, or 300,000 in all.] “There's not to exftjpct the fat, which is used for greasing 
near half so many dogs as cats. I must know, common harness, and the wheels of carts and 
for the}’ all knows me, and I sarves about 200 cats drags, &c. The bones themselves are sold for 
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manure. .Tbs,pieces of flesh are thrown ii4o large 
copper* Or pans, about nine fret in diameter and 
four feet deep. Each ofthese pjns will hold about 
thlfee gopd-szed horses. ‘ v 8omqfimes two large 
brewers’ horses will fill th/ r n, and sometimes ?s 
many as four “poor” cah-horses may be ptft into 
diem. The flesh is boiled'about an hour and 20 
minutes for a “ killed ” horse, and from two hours 
to two hours and 20 minutes for a dead horse 
(a horse dying from age of disease). The iffesh, 
when boiled, is taken from the coppers, laid on 
the stonfls, and Bprinkled with water to cool iu 
It is then weighed «it in pieces of 112, 56, 28, 
21, 14, 7, and 3$ lbs. weight These are either 
taken round in a Cart to the “ carriers,” or, at 
about five, the carriers call^St the yprdTo pur¬ 
chase, and continue doing so till twelve in the day. 
The price is 14s. per cwt in winter, and 16s. in 
err miner. The tripe is served out at 121b. “for 
6d. All this is for cats and dogs. The carriers 
then take the meat round town, wherever their 
“ walk ” may lie. They sell it to the public at 
the rate of 2|d. per lb., and in small pieces, on 
skewers, at a farthing, a halfpenny, and a peimy 
each. Some carriers will sell as much as a 
hundred-weight in a day, and about half a hun¬ 
dred-weight is the average quantity disposed of 
by the carriers in London. Some sell much 
cheaper than others. These dealers will fre¬ 
quently knock at the doors of persons whom 
they have seen served by another on the previous 
day, and qjmw them that they can let them have 
a larger quantity of meat for the satne money. 
The class of persons belonging to the business 
are mostly those who have been unable to obtain 
employment at their trade. Occasionally a per¬ 
son is bred to it, having been engaged is a lad 
by some carrier to go round with the barrow 
and assist him in his business. These boys will, 
alter a time, find a “ walk” for* themselves, be, 
ginning first with a basket, and ultimately rising'- 
to a barrow. Many of the carriers give light 
weight to the extent of 2 oz. and 4 oz. in the 
pound. At one yard alone near upon 100 
carriers purchase meat, and there are, upon 
an average, J 50 Dforses slaughtered there every 
week. Each slaughter-house may be said .to do, 
one with another, 60 horses per week through¬ 
out the year, which, reckoning the London 
slaughter-houses at 12, gives a total of 720 
horses killed every week in the meVyvpJas, or, in 
round numbers, 37,500 iq,-the course of the year. 

The London cat Stud dogs’-meat carriers or 
sellers-c-nearly all men—number at the least 
1 , 000 . 

The slaughtermen are said to reap large 
fortunes very rapidly — indeed, the carriers 
say they coin the money. Many of them retire 
after a few years, and take large farms. One, 
after 12 years’ business, retired with several 
thousand pounds, and has now three large farms. 
The carriers are mep, women, and beys. Very 
few women do as well as the men at it The 
carriers “are generally sad drunkards,’VOot of 
five hundred, it is said three hundred^t- least 
tpend 11. a head a week in drink. One party in 


the trade told me that he knew a carrier who 
would oftw spend 10*. in liquor at one sitting. 
The profit the carriers make upon the meat is at 
present only a penny per pound. In the summer 
time the profit per pound is reduced to a half¬ 
penny, owing to the . meat being dearer on ac¬ 
count of its scarcity. The carriers give a great 
deal of credit—indeed,?they take but little ready 
money?’ On some days they do not come home, 
with more than 2 s. One with a middling walk 
pays 0 for his meat 7j. 6 d. per day. For this he 
has ha rr a hundred-weight. This produces him 
as muh as 11*. 63., so that his profit is 4*.^ 
which.rl am assured, is about a fair average 
of the earnings, of the trade. One carrier is 
said to have amassed 1,0001. at the business. 
He usually sold from lit to 2 cwt every morn¬ 
ing, so that his profits were generally front 
16*. to 11. per day. But the trade is much 
worse now. Thfere are so many at it, they 
say, that there is barely a living for any. A 
carrier assured me that he seldom went less 
than 30, and frequently 40 miles, through 
the streets every day. The best districts are 
among the houses of tradesmen, mechanics, 
andjabourers. The coachmen in the mews at 
the hack of the squares are very good custo¬ 
mers. “ The work lays thicker there,” said 
my informant Old maids are bad, though very 
plentiful, ttustomers. They cheapen the carriers 
down so, that they can scarcely live at the busi¬ 
ness. “ They will pay one halfpenny and owe 
another, and forget that after a day or two.” The 
cats’ meat dealers generally complain of their 
losses from bad debts. Their customers require 
credit frequently to the extent of 11. “ One 

party owqs me 15*. now,” said a carrier to me, 
“ and many 10*.; ir. fact, very few people pay 
ready money for the meat.” 

The carriers frequently serve as much as ten 
nennyworths to one person in a day. One gentle- 
map has as much as 4 lbs. of meat each morning 
for two Newfoundland dogs j and there was one 
woman—a black—who used to have as much as 
16 pennyworth every clay. This person used to 
get out o£ the roof of the house and throw it 
to the oats on the tiles. By this she brought so 
many striify cats round about the neighbourhood, 
that the' parties in the vicinity complained; it 
was quite a nuisance. She mould have the meat 
always brought to her before ten in the morn¬ 
ing, or else she would send to a shop for it, and 
between ten and eleven in the morning the noise 
and cries of the hundreds of stray cats attracted 
to the spot was “ terrible to hear.” When the 
meat was thrown to the cats on the roof) tl e 
riot, and confusion, and fighting, was beyond 
description. “ A beer-shop man,” I was told, 
“ was obliged to keep five or six dogs to drive 
the opts from his walls.” There was also a mad 
woman in Islington, who used to have 14 lbs. 
of meat a day. The party who supplied her 
had his money often at 21. and 81. at a time. 
She had as many as thirty cafe at times in her 
bouse. Every stray one that came she would 
take in and support. The stench was so great 
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that she was obliged to be ejected. The best 
days for the cats’ meat business are Mondays, 
■Tuesdays, and Saturdays. A douHle quantity 
of meat is sold on the Saturday ; and on that day 
and Monday'aud Tuesday the weekly customers 
generally pay. , 

“ My father was a baker by trade,” said a 
carrier to me, “ t but through an enlargement of 
the heart he was obliged to give uj^working 
at bis trade; leaning over the trough increased 
his complaint so severely, that lie used to 
fall down, and be obliged to be brought»liome. 
This made him take to the eats’ and digs’ meat 
trade, and he brought me ,p t8 it I Jo pretty 
comfortably. I have a.very goodAusiness, 
having been all my life at it., If it wasn’t for 
• the bad* debts I should do much better; but 
some of the people I trust leave the houses, and 
actually take in a double quantity of meat the 
day before. I suppose there is at the present 
moment as much as 201. owing to me that I 
neveh expect to see a farthing of.” 

The generality of the dealers wear a shiny 
hat, bljck plush waistcoat and sleeves, a blue 
apron, corduroy trousers, and ^ blue and white 
Bpotted handkerchief round their necks. Some, 
indeed, will wqar two and three handkerchiefs 
round their necks, this being fashionable among 
them. A great many meet every Friday after¬ 
noon in the donkey-market, Smithfield, and 
retire to a public-house adjoining, to spend the 
evening. 

A “ cats’ meat carrier” wlfb supplied me with 
information was more comfortably situated than 
any of the poorer classes thlt I lia\ e yet seen. 
He lived in the front room of a second floor, in 
an open and respectable quarter of the town, 
and hiB lodgings were the perfection of comfort 
and cleanliness in an humble sphere. It was 
late in the evening when I reached the house. 

I found the “carrier” and his family pre-j 
paring for sttpper. In a large morocco leatljPT | 
easy chair sat the cats’ meat carrier himself; 
his “blue apron and black shiny hat” had 
disappeared, and he wore a “ dress ” coat and 
a black satin waistcoat instead. His wife, who 
was a remarkably pretty woman, tnd of very 
attractive manners, wore a “ Dolly Varden” cap, 
placed jauntily at the back of her nead, and a 
drab merino dress. The room was cosily car¬ 
peted, and in one comer stood a mahogany “ crib’ ’ 
with cane-work sides, in which one of the chil¬ 
dren was asleep. On the table was a clean white 
table-cloth, and the room was savoury with the 
steaks, and mashed potatoes that were cooking 
on the fire. Indeed, I have never yet seen 
greater comfort in the abodes of the poor. The 
cleanliness and wholesomeness of the apartment 
were the more striking from the unpleasant 
associations connected with the calling. 

It is believed by one who has been engaged 
at the business for 25 years, that there are from 
900 to 1,000 horses, averaging 2 ewt. of meat 
each—little and big—boiled down every week; 
so that the quantity of cats’ and dogs’ meat used 
throughout London is about 200,000 lbs. per 


weekend this, soli at the rate of 2) d. per lb., 
gives'* 2,000/. a w^ek for the money spent in 
oats’ and dogs’ meat, or upwards of 100,0001 a 
year, which is at the rate of lOO/.-worth sold 
annually by each sorrier. The profits of the 
(parjiers may be estimated at about 501. each 
per annum. 

The capital required to start in this business 
varies from It. to 2/. The Stock-mouey needed 
is between 5s. and 10s. The barrow and basket, 
wfflghts and scal«f knife and steel, or black- 
stone, cost about 21. when new, and from Ids. to 
’4s. second-hand. • ‘ 

* Op the Street-sale op Drinkables. 
The ^treet-sellersof the drinkables, who have 
now to 1# considered, belong to tile same class 
as I have described in treating of the sale of 
street-provisions generally. Hie buyers are 
lflit precisely of the same class, for the stMW- 
catables oft .i supply a meal, but with the ex¬ 
ception of the coffee-stalls, and occasionally 
of the rice-milk, the drinkables are more of 
a luxury than a meal. Thus the buyers are 
chiefly those who have “ a penny to spare,” 
rather than those who have “ a penny to dine 
upon.” I have described the dilicrent classes 
of purchasers of each potable, and perhaps the 
accounts—as a picture of street-life—are even 
more curious than those I have given of the 
puflthasers of the eatables—of (literally) the 
diners out. 

Of Coffee-stall Keepers. 

The vending of tea and coffee, in th*e streets, was 
little if at all known twenty years 1 ago, saloop 
being then the beverage supplied from stalls to 
the late and early wayfarers. Nor was it until 
after 1842 that the stalls approached to any¬ 
thing like their present number, which is said to 
be upwards of 300—the majority of the pro¬ 
prietors being women. Prior to 1824, coffee 
was in little demand, evon among the smaller 
tradesmen or farmers, hut in that year the duly 
having been reduced from Is to 6 d. per lb., the 
consumption throughout the kingdom in the next 
seven years was nearly treble*, th^ncrease being 
from 7,933,041 lbs, in 1824, to 22,743,62; tbs., 
in 1831. In 1842, the duty on coffee, was fixed 
at id., from British possessions, and from foreign 
countries at 6 d. 

Bu?*^j(ps not owing solely to the reduced 
price of coflee, thatwthe street-vendors of it in¬ 
creased in the year or tvrS subsequent to 1842, at 
least 100 per cent. The great facilities then 
offered for a cheap adulteration, by mixing 
ground-chicory with the ground coffee, was an 
enhancement of the profits, and a gteater tempta¬ 
tion to embark in the business, as a smaller 
amount of capital would suffice. Within these 
two or three years, tjiis' cheapness has been 
still further promoted, by the medium of 
adulteration, the chicory itself being, in its 
turn, adulterated by the admixture of baked 
carrots, and the like saccharine roots, wfaicfl, of 
oourse, are not subjected to any duly, while 
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foreign chicory is charo^W. per l^.^fikglish the sharp night or morning air by a dothes- 
chicory it not chargeable with duty, saBrls now horse covered with blankets, and drawn half 
cultivated, I am assured, to the yield of be- rouifd the%tall. 

tween 4,000 and 5,000 v Jons . yearly, and this Some of the stall-keepers make their appear- 
nearly all used in the adulteration of coffee, ance at twelve at night, and some not till three 
Nor is there greater culpability in this trafte or four in the morning. Those that come out 
among street-venders, than among “ respecta- at midnight, are for the accommodation of the 
bleV shopkeepers; for I was assured, a by a “night-walkers”—“fast gentlemen” and loose 
leading grocer, that he could not mention girls; pnd those that come out in the morning, 
twenty shops in the city, of which he could ^ay : are fosr the accommodation of the working men. 

“ You can go and buy a p&Und of ground coffee It is, I may add,, piteous enough to see 
there, and it will not be adulterated.” The a few young and good-looking girls, some with- 
revelatiohs recently made on this subject by the out thf indelible mark of habitual depravity 
Lancet are a still ifl&re convincing proof of the on the^ countenances, clustering together for 
general dishonesty of grocerB. *- warmtlyround a coffee-stall, to which a penny 

The coffee-stall keepers, g enerally s^ind at expenditure, or t>ie charity of the proprietor, has 
the comer of a street Inrne ftuittand meat admitted them. The thieves do not‘resort to 
markets then, are usually two or three coffee- the coffee-stalls, which are so immediately under^ 
stalls, and one or two in the streets leading to the eye of the policeman. 

; in Covent-garden there are no less than The coffee-stall keepers usually sell cofiee 
four coffee-stalls. Indeed, the stalls abound in and tea, and some of them cocoa. They keep 
all the great thoroughfares, and the most in hot milk in one of the large cans, and coffee, 
those not accounted “ fashionable ” and great tea, or cocoa in the others. They supply bread 
“ business ” routes, but such as are frequented and butter, or currant cake, in slices — ham 
by working people, on their way to their day’s sandwiches, wa^er-cresses, and boiled eggs. The 
labour. The best “ pitch ” in London is sup- price is lrf. per mug, or Jd. $er half-mug, for 
posed to be at the corner of Duke-street, Oxford- coffee, tea, or cocoa; and a slice the bread 
street. The proprietor of that stall is said to and butter or cake. The liam sandwiches are 
take full 30s. of a morning, in halfpence. One 2d. (or Id.) each, the boiled eggs Id., and the 
stall-keeper, I was informed, when “ upon the water-cresses a halfpenny a hunch. The coffee, 
drink” thinks nothing of spending his lQf. or tea, cocoa,"and sugar they generally purchase 
15/. in a week. A party assured me that once, by the single pound, at a grocer’s. Those who 
when the stall-keeper above mentioned was away do an extensive ti*ude purchase in larger quan- 
“ on the spree,” he took up his stand •there, and tides. The coffee is usually bought in the 
got from 4s.‘ to 5s. in the course of ten minutes, berry, and grouifH by themselves. All pur- 
at the busy time of the morning. chase chicory to mix with it For the coffee 

The coffee-stall usually consists of a spring- they pay about Is.; for the tea about 3s.; for 
harrow, with two, and occasionally four, wheels, the cocoa /id. per lb.; and for the sugar 3}rf. 
Some are made up of tables, mid some have a ties- to 4 d. For the chicory the price is Gd. (which is 
bcl and board. On the top of this arc placed two the amount of the duty alone on foreign chico- 
or three, and sometimes four, large tin cans, hold-v^ry), and it is mixed with the coffee at the rate of 
ing upon an average five gallons each. Beneath* it-ozs. to the pound; many use as much as 9 and 
each of these cans is a small iron fire-pot, per- 12 ozs. The coffee is made of a dark colour 
forated like a rushlight shade, and here char- by means of what are called “ finings,” which 
coal is continually burning, so as to keep the consist of burnt sugar — such, as is used for 
coffee or tea, with which the cans are filled, hot browning soups. Coffee is the article!* mostly 
throughout tfce early part of the morning. The sold at the’ stalls ; indeed, there is scarcely 
board of the stall has fUostlj a compartment for' one stall in a hundred that is supplied with 
bread and butter, cake, and ham sandwiches, tea, and not more than a dozen in all London 
and another for the cofiee mugs. There is that furnish cocoa. The stall-keepers usually 
generally a small tub under each of the,,stalls, make the cake themselves. • A 4 lb. cake 
in which the mugs and saucers j^^ashed. generally consists of half a pound of cur- 
The “ grandest ” stall iiM**this line is the one rtints, half a pound of sugar, six ounces of 
before-mentioned, as Standing at the corner of beef dripping, and a quartern of flour. The 
Duke-screet* Oxford-street (of which an engrav- ham for sandwiches costs 5\d. or Gd. per lb.; 
ing is here given). It is a large truck on four and when boiled produces in sandwiches about 
wheels, and painted a bright green. The cans 2s. per lb. It is usually cut up in slices little 
are four in ^number, and of bright polished thicker than paper. The bread is usually u second 
tin, mounted with brass-plates. There are bread;” the butter, salt, at about 8 d. the pbiind. 
compartments for bread and butter, sand- Some borrow their harrows, and pay Is. a week 
wiches, and cake. It ip lighted by three large for the hire of them. Many borrow the capital 
oil lamps, with bright brass mountings, and upon which they trade, frequently of their land- 
covered in with an oil-cloth roof. The coffee- lord. Some get credit for their grocery—sotne 
stalls, generally, are lighted by candle-lamps, for their brejid. If they borroWi they pay abopt 
Some coffee-stalls are-covered over with tar- 20 per cont./jfer week for the loan. I was told 
pMiliih like a tent, afad others screened from of one man that makes a practice of lehding 
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mouey to the coffee-stall-keepera and other 
hucksters, at the rate of at least 20 ryr cent a 
week. If tho party wishing to borrow a pound 
or two is unknown to the money-lender, he 
requires security, and the interest to be paid 
him - weekly. This money-fender, I am in¬ 
formed, has been transported once for receiving 
stolen property, and would now purchase* any 
amount of plate that might be taken to h«n. 

The class of persons usually belonging to 
the business have been either cab-men, police¬ 
men, labourers, or artisars. Many have been 
bred to 'dealing in the stre ajid broulht np 
to no other employment, hi", many havWtaken 
to the business owing to the difficultyfof ob¬ 
taining work at their own trade. The gene¬ 
rality of them are opposed to one another. I 
asked one in a small way of business what was 
the average amount of his profits, and his answer 
was,— 

“ I usually buy 10 ounces of coffee a night. 
That costs, when good, Is. 0| d. With this I 
should make five gallons of coffee, such as I 
sell in the street, which would require 3 quarts 
of milk, at Sd. per mi art, and ll*b. of sugar, at 
3 \d. per lb., 4here is some at Sd. This would 
conic* to 2s. 2f <f.; and, allowing 1 \d. for a 
quarter of a peck of charcoal to keep the coffee 
hot, it would give 2s. 4 d. for the cost of five 
gallons of coffee. This I should sell out at about 
1 \d. per pint; so that the five gallons would 
produce me 5s., or 2s. 8 d. cl^ar. I generally 
et rid of one quartern loaf and 6 oz. of 
utter with this quantity o£ coffee, and for 
this I pay 5d. the loaf and Sd. the butter, 
making 8 d .; and these 1 make into twenty-eight 
slices at \d. per slice ; so the whole brings me 
in Is. 2d., or about Sd. clear. Addetl to this, 

I sell a 4 lb. cake, which costs me per lb. 
Is. 2d. the entire cake; and this in twenty- 
eight slices, at Id. per slice, would yield 2s. 4 d.y. 
or Is. 2d. clear; so that altogether my clear] 
gains would he 4s. 4 d. upon an expenditure of 
2 s. 2d .—say 200 per cent” 

This is said to be about the usual profit of the 
trade. Sometimes they give credit. » One per¬ 
son assured me he trusted as much as 9| d. that 
morning, and out of that he was satisfied there 
was 4 d., at least, he should never see. Most of 
the 6talls are stationary, *hut some are locomotive. 
Some cans are carried about with yokes, like 
milk-cans, the mugs being kept in a basket. 
The best district for the night-trade is the City, 
aud the approaches to the bridges. There are 
more men and women, I was told, walking 
along Cheapside, Aldersgate-street, Bishops- 
gate-street, and Fleet-street. In the latter 
place a good trade is frequently done between 
twelve at night and two in the morning. For 
the morning trade the best districts are the 
Strand, Oxford-street, City-road, New-road 
(from one end to the other), the markets, espe¬ 
cially Co vent Garden, Billingsgate, Newgate, 
and the Borough. There are no .coffee-stalls 
in Srnithfield. The reason is that the drovers, 
on arriving at the market, are generally tired 


and col£, and prefer fitting down to their doffee 
in a warm shop rather than drink it in the 
open street. The best days for coffee-stalls are 
market mornings,* viz # Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. On these^ays the receipts are gene¬ 
ral} jhalf as much again as those of the other 
momiqgs. The best time of the year for the 
business is the summer. This is, I am told, 
because the workpeople and costermongers have 
mor* money to spencL Some stall-keepers save 
sufficient to take a s|ibp, but these are only sucli 
a# have a “pitch” in the best thoroughfares. 
One who did a little business informed me that 
he usually cleared, including Sunday, 14s!— 
la^l week his gains were 15$.; the week 
before athat he r^d not remember. He 
is very frequently out all night, and does not 
earn sixpence. This is on wet and cold nights, 
whgp there are tjw people about His is ge nc ^ 
rally the nig 1 *t-trade. The average weeJuy 
earnings of the trade, throughout the year, are 
said to be U. The trade, I am assured by all, 

overstocked. They are half too many, they 
say. “Two of us,” to use their own words, 
“are eating one man’s bread.” “When coffee 
in the streets first came up, a man could go 
and earn,” I am told, “his 8$. a night at the 
very lowest; but now the same class of men 
cannot earn more than 3s.” Some men may 
earn comparatively a large sum, as much as 
38$. or 21., but the generality of the trade can¬ 
not make more than 1/. per week, if so much. 
The following is the statement of one of the 
class:— * 

“ I was a mason’s labourer, a smith’s labourer, 
a plasterer’s labourer, or a bricklayer’s labourer. 

I was, indeed, a labouring man. I could not gel 
employment. I was for six months without any 
employment I did not know which way to sup¬ 
port my wife and child (I have only one child), 
leing so long out of employment, I saw no otner 
means of getting a living but out of the streets. 

I was almost starving before I took to it—that I 
certainly was. I’m not ashamed of telling any¬ 
body that, because it’s true, and } sought for a 
livelihood wherever I could.® Many said they 
wouldn’t do such a thing as keep 1 coffee-stall, 
hut I said I’d do anything to get a bit of bread 
honestly. Years ago, when I was a hoy, I used 
to go out selling water-cresses, and apples, 
orangcS%>*cmd radishes, with a harrow, for my 
landlord; sc^ though, when I was thrown out 
of employment, I would take to selling coffee in 
the streets. I went to a tinman, and p§id him 
10$. Sd. (the last W my savings, after I’d been 
four or £ve months out of work) for a can, 

I didn’t care how I got my living so long as 
I could turn an honest penny. Well; I went 
on, and knocked about, and couldn’t get a 
pitch anywhere; but.at last I heard that 
an old man, who had been in the habit of 
landing for many years at the entrance of one 
of the markets, had fell ill; so* what did 
I do, but I goes and pops into his pitch, and 
there I’ve done better than ever I did afore. I 
Eret 20$. now where I got 10$. one time} and 
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,At I -only hod .such a th&g as 5 U ori 
[•wight get a good living far life. I* 

do half as Viuch as the man that was there 
before me. He used to giake his coffee down 
there, and had a can for^Eiot water as well; 
but I have but one can 1 to keep ooffee. aifa 
all in; and I have to -borrow my barrow, 
and pay lr. a week for it If I sell my cah out, 

I can't do any more. The struggle to get a 
living is so great, that, what with one andean- 
other in the coffee-trade, it>$t only those as can 
get good,' pitches’ that can get a crust at it” , 

As it appears that each coffee-stall keeper 
on an average, cleirs 11. a week, and his 
takings may be said to be at least double that 
sum, the yearly street expenditure for tna, cof¬ 
fee, &c., amounts to 31,2001. The quantity of 
coffee sold annually in the streets, appears to 
be about 650,000 gallons. 

To commence as a coffee-stall keeper in a 
moderate manner requires about 51. capital. 
The truck costs 21., and the other utensils and 
materials SL The expense of the cans is near 
upon 16s. each. The stock-money is a few 
shillings. 

Of the Street Sale of Ginof.r-beer, 
Sherbet, Lemonade, &c. 

The street-trade in ginger-beer—now a very 
considerable traffic—was not known to any 
extent until about thirty years ago. About 
that time (1822) a man, during a most sultry 
drought, sold extraordinary quantities of “ cool 
ginger-beer” and of “soda-ponders, near the 
Royal Exchange, clearing, for the three or four 
weeks the heat continued, 30«. a day, or 91. 
weekly. Soda-water he sold “in powders,” 
the acid and the alkali being mixed in the 
water of the glass held by the customer, and 
drunk whilst effervescing. His prices were 2d. 
and 8 d. a glass for ginger-beer; and Sd. an<Nj 
id. far soda-water, “according to the quality;” 
though there was in reality no difference what¬ 
ever in the quality—only in the price. From 
that time, the numbers pursuing this street 
avocation increase gradually; they have how¬ 
ever fallen off of late years. 

The street-sellers who “ brew their own beer” 
generally prepare half a gross (six-dozen) at 
a time. For a “ good quality ” or the “ penny 
bottle ” trade, the following are t he intg edienta 
and the mode of preparation: <ff^allons of 
water; 1 lb. of gingpr, OH. ; lemon-acid, 2d. ; 
essence of cloves, 2d.; yeast, 2d.; and 1 lb. of 
raw sugar, Id. This admixture, the yeast being 
the last ingredient introduced, stands 24 hours, 
and is then (ready for bottling. If the"beverage 
be required in 12 hours, double the quantity of 
yeast is used. The bottles are filled only “to 
the ridge," but the liqqid and the froth more 
than fill a full-aized half-pint glass. “ Only 
half froth,” I wa» told, “ is reckoned very fair, 
and it’s just the same in the shops.” Thus, 72 
bottles, each to be sold at Id., cost—apart from 
any outlay- in utensils, or any consideration of 
the value of labour— only la. 7d., and yield, at 


Id. per bottle, 6s. For the cheaper beverage 
—called “playhouse ginger-beer” in the trade 
—instead of sugar, molasses from the “pri¬ 
vate distilleries ” is made available. The 
“ private ” distilleries are the illicit, ones : 
“ ‘ Jiggers,’ we call them,” said one man; “and 
I could pass 100 in 10 minutes' walk from where 
We'reetalking.” Molasses, costing 3d. at a jig¬ 
ger’s, if- sufficient for a half-gross of bottles of 
ginger-beer; and of the other ingredients only 
half the quantity is used, the cloves being alto¬ 
gether dispensed with, but the same amount of 
yeast / i generally -applied. This quality of 
“ beerA ie sold at Jd. the glass. 

A bo if five years ago “fountains” for the 
production of ginger-beer became common in 
the streets. The ginger-beer trade in the open 
air is dfliy for a summer season, extending from 
four to seven months, according to the weather, 
the season last year having been over in about 
four months. There were then 200 fountains in 
the streets, all of which, excepting 20 or 80 of 
the best, were hired of the ginger-beer manu¬ 
facturers, who drive a profitable trade-in them. 
The average value of a street-fountain, with 
a handsome frame or stand,“whic^ is usually 
fixed on a wheeled and morable truck, so 
as one man's strength may be sufficient to 
propel it, is 71.; and, for the rent of such a 
fountain, <}.t. a week is paid when the season is 
brisk, and 4s. when it is slac)f; but last summer, 
I am told, 4s. Gd. was an average. The largest 
and handsomest ginger-beer fountain m London 
was—I speak of t last summer— in use at the 
East-end, usually standing in Petticoat-lane, 
and is the property of a dancing-master. It-is 
made of mahogany, and presents somewhat the 
form of ah upright piano on wheels. It has 
tfro pumps, and the brass of the pump-handles 
and the glass receivers, is always kept bright 
and clean, so that the whole glitters handsomely 
Vj the light. Two persons “ serve ” at this 
fountain; and on a fine Sunday morning, from 
six to one, that being tl;e best trading time, they 
take 71. or 81. in halfpennies—for “the beer" 
is Jd. a g^ass—and 21. each other day of the 
week. This machine, as it may be called, is 
drawn by, two ponies, said to be worth 101 
a-piece; and the whole cost is pronounced—-per¬ 
haps with a sufficient exaggeration—to have been 
1501. There were, in the same neighbourhood, 
two more fountains on a similar Soule, hut com¬ 
moner, each drawn by only one pony instead of 
the aristocratic “ pair.” 

The ingredients required to feed the “ ginger- 
beer ’’ fountains are of a very cheap description. 
To supply 10 gallons, 2 quarts of lime-juice 
(as it is called, but it is, in reality, lemon- 
juice), costing 3s, 6d., are placed in the recess, 
sometimes with the addition of a pound of 
sugar (4d.); while some, 1 am assured, put 
in a smaller quantity of juice, and add two- 
pennywortli of oil of vitriol, ifljiich “brings out 
the sharpness of the lime-juice.” The rest 
is water. No process of brewing or fermenta¬ 
tion is necessary, for the fixed air pumped into 
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the liquid as it is drawn from the fountain, 
communicates a sufficient briskness or effer¬ 
vescence. " The harder you pumps,'* said one 
man who had worked a fountain, “ the frothier 
it comes; and though it seems to fill a big 
glass—and the glass an’t so big for holding as 
it looks—let it settle, and there’s only a quarter 
of a pint.” The hirer of a fountain is required 
to give security. This is not, as in soirq; slop- 
trades, a deposit of money; but a householder 
must, by written agreement, make himself $e- 
sponsible for any damage the fountain may^us- 
tain, as well as for its return, or make gAal the 
loss: the street ginger-beei seller is al'Jte re¬ 
sponsible for the rent of tne machine./ It is 
however, only men that are known, vnio are 
trusted in this way. Of the fountains thus hired, 
50 are usually to be found at the neighbouring 
fairs and races. As the ginger-beer men carry 
lime-juice, &c., with them, only water is required 
to complete the “ brewing of the beer ” and so 
conveyance is not difficult. 

There is another kind of “ ginger-beer,’' or 
rather of ** small acid tiff,” which is sold out 
of barrel/ at street-stalls at \d. I^ie glass. To 
make 2J gallons ol this, there is used Jib. tar¬ 
taric, or other £cid, Is.; Jib. alkali (soda), 
10 d. ; J lb. lump sugar, bruised line, 4 d .; and 
yeast Id. Of these “ barrel-men ” there are 
now about one hundred. 

Another class of street-sellers obffain their 
stock of ginger-beer from the manufacturers. 
One of the largeit manufacturers for the street- 
trade resides near Itatrlifte-highway, and another 
in the Commercial-road. Th§ charge by the 
wholesale traders is 8 d. the doz., while to a 
known man, or for ready money, 13 are given 
to the dozen. The beer, however, is*often let 
out on credit—or in some cases security is given 
in the same way as for the fountains—and the 
empty bottles must be duly returned. It is not 
uncommon for two gross of beer to be let out*| 
in this way at a time. For the itinerant trade 
these are placed on a truck or barrow, fitted 
up with four shelves, on which are ranged the 
bottles. These barrows are hired "in the same 
way as the costers’ barrows. Some*sell their 
beer at stalls fitted up exclusively for the trade, 
a kind of tank being let into the cenfte of the 
hoard and filled with water, in whiefl the glasses 
are rinsed or washed. Underneath the stall 
there is usually a reserve of the beer, and a keg 
containing water. Some of the best frequented 
stalls were in Whitechapel, Old-street-road,City- 
road, Tottenham-court-road, the New-cut, Ele¬ 
phant and Castle, the Commercial-road, Tower- 
hill, the Strand, and near Westminster-bridge. 

The stationary beer business is, for the most 
part, carried on in the more public streets, such 
us Holbom and Oxford-street, and in the mar¬ 
kets of Covent-garden, Smithfield, and Billings¬ 
gate; while the peripatetic trade, which is 
briskest on the Sundays—when, indeed, some of 
the stationary hands become itinerant—is more 
for the suburbs; Victoria-park, Battersea-fields, 
Hampstead-heath, Primrose-hill, Kennington- 


comnm and Camtoerwell-green, being *ap* 
prpvdpKunday haunts. 

The London street-sellers of ginger-beer, 
say the more experienced, may be computed at 
3,000—of whom ab<Ap one-third are women. I 
h|ar^ them frequency estimated at 5,000, and 
some urged that the number was at least as near 
5,000 fcs 3,000. For my own part I am inclined 
to Believe that half the smaller number would 
be ljjarer the truth. Judging by the number of 
miles of streets thrfftghout the metropolis, and 
comparing the street-sellers of ginger-beer with 
tne fruif-stall keepers, I am satisfied * that in 
estimating the ginger-beciftellers at 1,500 we 
ar# rather over than under the truth. This 
body of* street-sellers^were more numerous five 
years back*by 15 or 20 per cent., but the intro¬ 
duction of the street fountains, and the trade 
being resorted by the keepers of coal-sheds 
ancf the small shopkeepers—who have frequendjf* 
a stand with gmger-beer in front of their shops 
—have reduced the amount of the street-sellers. 
In 1842, there were 1,200 ginger-beer sellers in 
the streets who had attached to their stalls or 
trucks labels, showing that they were members 
—or assumed to be members—of the Society 
of Odd F.ellows. This was done in hopes of a 
greater amount of custom from the other.mem¬ 
bers of % tlie Society, but the expectation was 
not realised—and so the Odd Fellowship ox 
the ginger-beer people disappeared. Of the 
street-traders 200 work fountains ; and of the 
remaining portion the stationary and the itine¬ 
rant are aBout equally divided. Of the whole 
number, however, not above an eighth confine 
themselves to the trade, but usually sell with 
their “ pop ” some other article of open-air 
traffic—fruit, sweet-stufi) or shell-fish. There 
are of the entire number about 350, who, when¬ 
ever the weathe^ permits, stay out all night 
’#ith their stands or barrows, and are to be fou^.d 
especially in all the approaches to Covent-gar¬ 
den, and the other markets to winch there is a 
resort during the night or at day-break. These 
men, I was told by ore of their body, worked 
from eight in the evening to ^jghfr or ten next 
morning, then went to bed, rose afc three, and 
•* plenty of ’em then goes to the skittles or to 
get drunk.” 

The character of the ginger-beer-sellers doe* 
not differ from what I have described as per¬ 
taining to Ji'^xpstermonger class, and to street- 
traderS generally. There js tlfe same admix¬ 
ture of the reduced mechanic, the broken-down 
gentleman's servant, the man of any class in 
life who cannot brook the confinement and re., 
straint of* ordinary in-door labour, and of the 
brought up to the streets.”* One ex¬ 
perienced and trustworthy man told pe that 
from his own knowledge he could count up 
twenty “ classical men,” as he styled them, 
who were in the street ginger-beer-trade, and of 
these four had been, or were said to have been 
“parsons,” two being of the same name (Mr. 

S ——); but my informant did not know if 
they stood in any degree of consanguinity one 
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Some Of thewtalla at which ginger-beer is sold 
—-and it is the tame af. the coal-sheds and 
the chandlers’ shops-are/adorned pictorially. 
Erected at the end of a stall is often a painting 
papered on a board, in which a gentleman, with 
the bluest of coats, the whitest of trousers, the 
yellowest of waistcoats, and the largest of guard- 
chains or eye-glasses, is handing a glass of fin¬ 
ger-beer, frothed up lihe^t pot of stout, and 
containing, apparently, a pint and a jialf, tp 
some lady in flowing white robes, or gorgeous 
in purple or orange.- 

To commence in this branch of the street 
business requires, in all l&i. 3d .: six flosses, 
2s. 9rf. ,• board, 5s. ; tank, Is.; keg, la ; gross of 
beer, 8s. (this is where the sellers not also the 
maker) s and for towels, &c., 6o.; if however 
life street-seller brew his own beer, he will 
require half a gross of bottles, 5s. 6d .; and the 
ingredients X have enumerated, Is. 7 d. 

In addition to the street-sale of ginger-beer is 
that of other summer-drinks. Of these, the 
principal is lemonade, the consumption of which 
is as much as that of all the others together. 
Indeed, the high-sounding names given to some 
of these beverages—such as "Nectar” and 
“Persian Sherbet”—are but other names for 
lemonade, in a slightly different colour Or 
fashion. 

Lemonade is made, by those vendors who deal 
in the best articles, after the following method: 

1 lb, of carbonate of soda, 6d .; 1 lb. of tartaric 
acid, Is, 4 d. {“ a t least,” said an informant, ‘ / 
pay Is. id. at ’Pothecaries Hall, but it can be 
had at Is.”); 1 lb. of loaf-sugar, 5| d .; essence 
of lemon, 3d. This admixture is kept, in the 
form of a powder, in a jar, and water is drawn 
from what the street-sellers cajl a “ stone-bar¬ 
rel"—which is a stone jar, something like thh. 
common-shaped filters, with a tap—and a larger 
or smaller spoonful of the admixture in a glass 
of water supplies an effervescing draught for Id. 
or |d. “There’s sometimes shocking roguish¬ 
ness in the trade,” said one man, “ and there is 
in a many trades—some uses vitriol! ” Lemon¬ 
ade, made after the recipe I have given,' is 
sometimes bottled by the street-sellers, and sold 
in the same way as ginger-beer. It is bought,' 
also, for street Kile of the ginger-beerijianufac- 
tttrer*—the proijf being the same witflso bought 
to less than a twentiq*h of the whole salt. The 
water m the stone barrel is spring-water, ob¬ 
tained from the nearest pump, and in hot weather 
obtained frequently, so as to be “served” in as 
cool a state, as possible. Sometimes lemonade 
powders are used; they a* bought at a che¬ 
mist’s, at Is. 6d. the pouud. “Sherbet” is the 
same admixture, with cream of tartar instead of 
tartaric acid. “ Raspberry” has, sometimes, the 
addition of a few crusted raspberries, and a 
colouring of cochineal, with, generally, a greater 
degree of sweetening than lemonade. “ If 00 - 
ctdnaal is used for colouring,” said one man, 

' it seauetimes turns brown in the sun, and the 


rasberry don’t sell. A little ike’s tetter.” 
“ Lemon-juice” is again lemonade, with a Might 
infusion of saffron to give it a yellow or pale 
orange colour. “ Nectar,” in imitation of 
Soyer’s, has more sugar and less acid than the 
lemonade; spices, suob as cinnamon, is used to 
flavour it, and the colouring is from lake and 
saffron. 

Thee* “cooling drinks” are sold from the 
powder or the jar, as I have described, from 
fountains, and from bottles. The fountain sale 
is not above a tenth of the whole. All is sold in 
|d. and* Id. glasses, except the nectar, which is 
never iss than Id. The customers are the aame 
as thosq who buy ginger-beer ; but one “ lemon- 
ader” with whom I conversed, seemed inclined 
to insist that they were a “ more respectablor 
clads.” Boys are good customers—better, per¬ 
haps, than for the beer,—as “ the colour and the 
fine names attracts them.” 

The “ cooling drink” season, like that of the 
ginger-beer, is determined by the weather, and 
last summer it was only four months. It was 
computed for me that there were 200 persons, 
chiefly men, se'ling solely lemonade, &c., and an 
additional 300 uniting the sale with that of gin¬ 
ger-beer. One man, whose statement was con¬ 
firmed by others, told me that on fine days he 
took 3s. 6d., out of which he cleared 2s. to 2s. 6d.; 
and he concluded that his brother tradesmen 
cleared as much every fine day, and so, allowing 
for wet weather and diminished receipts, made 
10s. a week. The receipts, thdt, for tins street 
luxury—a receipt of 17s. 6 d. affording a profit of 
10s.—show a street expenditure in such a sum¬ 
mer as the last, of 2,8001., by those who do not 
unite ginger-beer with the trade. Calculating 
that those 1 who do unite ginger beer with it sell 
only one-half as much as the others, we find a 
total outlay of 4,9001. One of tjjie best trades 
is in the hands of a man who “ works" Smith¬ 
s'' eld, and on the market days clears generally 
front 6s. to 9s. 

The stalls, &c., are of the aame character as 
those of the ^ginger-beer sellers. The capital 
required to start is:—stone 'barrel, with brass 
tap, 5s. 6d. ; stand and trestle, 6s.; 6 tumbler 
glasses, %t. 3d.; 2 towels, 6 d.; stock money, 
2s. 6 d .; jar, j2s.; 12 bottles (when used), Ss. 6d. ; 
in all, about a guinea. 

In showing the money expended in the gin¬ 
ger-beer trade it must be borne in mind that a 
large portion of the profits accrues to persons 
who cannot be properly classed with the regular 
street-traders. Such is the proprietor of the 
great fountain of which I have spoken, who is 
to be classed as a speculative man, ready to 
embark capital in any way—whether connected 
with street-traffic or not—likely to be remu¬ 
nerative. The other and large participants 
in the profits are the wholesale ginger-beer 
manufacturers, who are also the letters-ont 01 
fountains, one of them having generally nine 
let out at a time. For a street trader to seT! 
three gross of ginger-beer in bottle is now 
accounted a good week, and for that the receipts 
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nil fee SCj. with a profit in the penny bottle 
trade, to the seller, if tie buy of a main^acturer, 
of 12s. j if he be his own brewer—reckoning 
a fair compensation for labour, and for money 
invested in utensils, and in bottles, &c., of 20s. 
An ordinary weekfti sale is two gross, costing 
the public 24«., with the same proportion of 
profit in the same trade to the seller. In if bad 
week, or “in a small way to help outeotlier 
thingB," not more than one gross is sold. * 

The fountain trade is the most profitable to 
the proprietors, whether they send out their 
machines on their own accoro'., qjr let they out 
on hire; but perhaps there are only an eifjfith of 
the number not let out on lure. Calculating 
that a fountain be let out for three successive 
seasons of twenty weeks each, at only 4s. the 
week, the gross receipts are 12 1. for wbat on the 
first day of hire was worth only 71.; so that the 
returns from 200 machines let out for the same 
term, would be 2,4001, or a profit of 1,0001. 
over and above the worth of the fountain, which 
having been tints paid for is of course in a suc¬ 
ceeding year the means of a clear profit of 41. 

I am assured that the weekly average of “ a 
fountain’s takings,’* when in the hands of the 
regular street-dealers, is 18s. 

The barrel traders may he taken as in the 
average receipt of 6s. a week. 

The duration of the season was, ^.st year, 
only sixteen weeks. Calculating from the best 
data 1 could aauuire, it appears that for this 
period 200 streflUellers of ginger-beer in the 
bottle trade of the penny class^ake 30 1 . a week 
each (thus allowing for the inferior receipts in 
bad weather); 300 ' ake 20s. each, selling for 
the most part at Jd the bottle, and that the re¬ 
maining 400 “ in a small way ’’ take*6s. each; 
hence we find 11,4801. expended in the bottled 
ginger-beer of the streets. Adding the receipts 
from the fountains and tlio barrels, the barrel 
season continuing only ten weeks, the total sun# 
expended annually in street ginger-beer is alto¬ 
gether 14,6601. The bottles of ginger-beer sold 
yearly in the streets will number about 4,798,000, 
and the total street consumption of the same 
beverage may be said to be about 260,000 gal¬ 
lons per annum. • 

Op the Expeeience an n Customers of a 
Ginger-beer Seller. 

A slim, well-spoken man, with a half-military 
appearance, as he had a well trimmed mous¬ 
tache, and wsb very cleanlily dressed, gave me 
the following account: “ I have known the 
ginger-beer trade for eight years, and every 
branch of it. Indeed I think I’ve tried all 
sorts of street business. I’ve been a coster- 
nuyger, a lot-seller, a nut-seller, a secret- 
paper-seller (with straws, you know, sir), a 
cap-seller, a street-printer, a cakeman, a clown, 
ah umbrella-maker, a toasting-fork maker, a 
sovereign seller, and a ginger-beer seller. I 
hardly know what I haven’t been. I made 
my own when last I worked beer. Sunday 
was my best day, or rather Sunday mornings 


when thfre’s ns publit-houses open. Brinkiag 
Saturday nights make dry Sunday mornings. 
Many a time men Lave said to me: * Let’s 
have a bottle to qttendi a spark in my throat,* 
or. * My mouth’s lilfl an oven.’ ' I’ve had to 
help people to lift the glass to their lips, their 
hands (pembled so. They couldn't have written 
their names plain if there was a sovereign for 
ih Bnt these was only chance customers; one 
or two in a morning, and five or six on a 
Sunday morning. Jx’ve been a teetotaller 
mgself for fifteen years. No, air, L didn't 
turn one—hut I never wps a drinker—not 
from any great respect for the ginge£beer trade, 
butf* because I thought it gave one a better 
chance #f getting on -<»I once had saved money, 
but it went in a long sickness. I used to be 
off early on Sunday mornings sometimes to 
Hackney Marsh, and sell my beer there to^ 
gentlemen—oldish gentlemen'some of them— 
going a fishing. Others were going there to 
swim. One week I took 36s. at Id. a bottle, by 
going out early in a morning; perhaps 20s. of 
it was .profit, but my earnings in the trade in 
a good season wasn't more than 12s. one week 
with another. All the trades in the streets are 
bad now, I think. Eight years back I could 
make half as much more in ginger-beer as could 
he made last summer. Working people and 
hoys were my other customers. I stuck to 
ginger-beer in the season and then ftent into 
something else, for I can turn my hand to any¬ 
thing. I fjpgan a street fife at eight years old 
by selling memorandum-bpoks in the bull-ring 
at Birmingham. ' My parents were ill and 
hadn't a farthing in the house. I began with 
Id. stock-money, and I bought three memoran¬ 
dum-books for it at Cheap Jack’s thatched 
house. I've been in London seventeen or 
eighteen years. • I’in a roulette-maker now j 
I mean the roulette boxes that gentlemen taxe 
with them to play with when travelling on a 
railway or such times. I make loaded dice, too, 
and supply gaming-houses. I think I know 
more gaming-houses than any man ,in London. 
I’ve sold them to gentlemens ana to parsons, 
that is ministers of religion. I caJi prove that. 

I don’t sell those sftrt of things in the streets. 

I could do very well in the trade, but it's so 
uncertain and so little’s wanted compared fa 
what wei>14 keep a man going, and I have a 
mother ^harSfaxty %support. Altogether my 

resent business is inferior to the ginger-beer; 

ut the fountains will destroy ail the.f|ir gin¬ 
ger-beer trade.” 

* 

Of thb Street-sellers of Hot Elder 
Wine. * 

The sale of hot elder wine in the streets is 
one of the trades which have been long esta¬ 
blished, but it is only-within these eight or 
ten years that it has been carried On m its 
present form. It continues for about four months 
in the winter. 

• Elder wine is made from the berries of the 
elder* tree. Elder syrup^—also made from the 
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berries gr was formerly faJhou* in the florth of 
Englai|<F as & curative, for* colds, and was fre¬ 
quently taken, with a *m#U admixture of rum, 
at bedtime. Some of the cfredt-sellers make the 
win6 themselves ; the majority, however, buy at 
of the British wine makers. The berries#must 
be gathered when fully ripe,-and on a d$y day. 
They are picked, measured, and put into a 
copper, two gallons of water being added to 
every gallon of berries. They are then boiled 
till the berries are quite sdft, when the liquor is 
strained, and pressed from them through a strong 
hair sieve.^ The liqpor thus expressed is again 
put into tlfc copper, boiled an hour, skimmed, 
and placed in a tub along with a bread toast, 

. on which yeast is spread thickly; then 
stands two days, and is afterwards ‘put into a 
cask, a few cloves and crusted ginger being 
Jumg in a muslin bag from the bung-hple, 
so* as to flavour* the liquor. Sometimes this 
spicing is added afterwards, when the liquor 
is warmed. The berries are sold in the mar¬ 
kets, principally in Covent-garden,—the price 
varying, according to the season, from Is. 6d. 
to 3*. a gallon. Of all elder-wine makers the 
Jews are the best as regards the street com¬ 
modity. The costermongers say they “ have a 
secret; ” a thing said frequently enough when 
superior skill is shown, and especially when, 
as in the case of the Jews’ elder wine, better 
pennyworths are given. The Jews, I am told, 
add a small quantity of raspberry vinegar to 
their “ elder,” so as to give it a “ sharp pleasant 
twang.” The heat and pungency of the elder 
wine sold in the streets is increased by some 
street-sellers by means of wht>le black pepper 
and capsicums. 

The apparatus in which the wine is now kept 
for sale in the streets is of copper or brass, 
and is sometimes “ handsome.” r It is generally 
an urn of an oblong form, erected on a sorr! 
of pedestal, with the lid or top ornamented 
with brass mouldings, &c. Three plated taps 
give vent to the beverage. Orifices are con¬ 
trived and are generally hidden, or partially 
hidden, with % some ornament, which act as 
safety-valves}' or, as one man would have it, 
‘' chimneys.” The interior hf these urns holds 
three or four quartB of elder wine, which is sur¬ 
rounded with boiling water, and the water and 
wine are kept up to the boiling jaitch by 
mean® of a charcoal fire at tb^lBot of the 
vessel. Fruit of some kftd is generally sold 
by the fl<]er-win6 men at their stand. 

The elder wine urn is placed on a stand 
covered with an oil-cloth, six or eight glasses 
being ranged about it It is sold at" a half¬ 
penny and a penny a glass; but there is 
“ little difference in some elder wines,” I 
was told, ‘‘between the penn’orths and the 
ha’porths.” A wine glass of the “regular” 
,§ize is a half-quartern, or the eighth of a pint 
t Along with each glass of hot elder wine is 
giveil a small piece‘of toasted bread. Some 
'IniMC steep this bread in the wine, and .so 
Jmfetthe flavour. “It ain’t no good as I 


know qn,” said an elder-wine seller, 11 but 
it’s the vfe&hion, and so people nm6t have 
it” The purchasers of elder wine are the 
working classes—but not the better order of 
them—and the hoys of the-street Some of 
these lads, I was told, were very choice and 
critical in their elder wines. Some will say: 
“ It ‘ain’t such bad wine, but not the real 
spicy.*—“ The helder I thinks,” said another, 
“ is middlin’, but somehow there’s nothing but 
hotness for to taste.” 

Of these traders there are now perhaps fifty 
in Lc*don. One man counted up thirty of his 
brethnj-i whom he knew personally, or knew 
to be then “ working elder,” and he thought 
that there might be as many more, but I an 
assured that fifty is about the mark. The 
sellers of elder wine have been for the most 
part mechanics who have adopted the calling 
for the reasons I have often given. None of 
them, in the course of my inquiry, depended 
entirely upon the sale of the wine, but sold fruit 
in addition to it. All complained of the had 
state of trade. One man said, that fear or five 
years back h#* had replenished the wine in a 
three quart urn twelve times a day, a jar of 
the wine being kept at the stall* in readiness’for 
that purpose. This amounted to 576 glasses 
sold in the course of the day, and a receipt— 
reckoning* each glass at a penny—of 48s.; but 
probably not more than 40s. would be taken, 
as some would h^ve halfpenny passes. Now the 
same man rarely sells three quarts in a day, 
except perhaps a Saturday, and on wet days 
he sells none at all. The elder wine can be 
bought at almost any price at the wine makers, 
from 4 d. to Is. 6d. the quart. The charge in 
the publiC-houses is twice as high as in the 
streets, but the inn wine, I was told by a person 
familiar with the trade, contains spirit, and is 
more highly spiced. 

A decent-looking middle-aged man who had 
been in a gentleman’s service, but was disabled 
by an accident which crushed his hand, and 
who thereupon resorted to street-selling and 
had since continued in it, in. different branches, 
from fifteen to twenty years, gave me an account 
of his customer*. He had not been acquainted 
with the elder-wine trade above four or five 
years when he bought an elder can for about 16*. 
among a cheap miscellaneous “lot” in Smith- 
field one Friday afternoon, and s<J he com¬ 
menced : 

“It’8 a poor trade, sir,” he said. “I don’t 
suppose any of us make 10*. a week at it alone, 
but it’s a good help to other things, and I do 
middling. I should say less than a 1*. a day 
was above the average profits of the trade. Say 
5*. a week, for on wet days we can’t sell at qp. 
No one will stop to drink elder wine in the wet 
They’ll rather have a pennorth of gin, or half 
a pint of beer with the chill off, under shelter* 
I sell sometimes to people that say they’re 
teetotallers and ask if there's any spirit in my 
wine. I assure them there’s not just,the juice 
of the berry. I start when 1 think the weather’# 
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oold enough, and keep at it as long a sphere’s 
any demand. My customers are hoys and 
poor people, and I sell more ha’porths than 
ntfor’ths. I’ve heard poor women that’s 
ught of me say.it was the only wine they 
ever tasted. The hoys are hard to please, but 
I won’t put up with their nonsense. It’j not 
once in fifty times that a girl of the town buys 
my wine. It’s not strong enough for flqr, l 
fancy. A sharp frosty dry day suits me best 
I may then sell three or four quarts. I don't 
make it, but buy it It’s a poor trade, anti I 
think it gets worse every yea. though I hJlieve 
there’s far fewer of us.” / 

One elder-wine stand in Tottenham-court 
road cost, when new, 71., but that was six or 
seven years ago. Calculating that SO persons 
clear 5s. a week for 16 weeks, their profit being 
at least cent per cent, the street outlay in this 
very British wine will be only 2001., and the 
street-consumption of it in the course of the 
year 1,500 gallons. 

Or the Street Sale of Peppermint-Water. 
Perhaps the only4hing which cIn be called a 
cordial or a liqueur sold in the streets (if we 
except elder win?), is peppermint-water, and of 
this the sale is very limited. For the first 35 
or 20 years of the present century, I was tok 
by one who spoke from a personal ktfcwledge, 
“ a pepperminter” had two little taps to his keg, 
which had a division in the interior. From one 
tap was extracted “ peppermint-water;” from 
the other, “ strong peppermint-*ater.” The one 
was at that time Id. a glass, the other from 2 d. 
to id., according to the size of the glass. With 
the “strong” beverage was mixed sgnuggled 
spirit, but so strongly impregnated with the 
odour of the mint, that a passer-by could not 
delect the presence of the illicit compound. 
There are six persons selling peppermint-water, 
in the winter, and only half that number in the 
summer. The trade is irregular, as some pursue 
it only of a night, and generally in the street mar¬ 
kets ; others sell at Billingsgate, and places of 
great traffic, when the traffic is being (ferried on. 
They arq stationary for awhile, but keen shifting 
their ground. The vendors generally ‘^distilled 
their own mint,” when the sale was greater, but 
within these six or eight years they have pur¬ 
chased it at a distilling chemist’s, and have 
only prepared it for sale. Water is added to the 
distilled liquid bought of the chemist, to in¬ 
crease the quantity; but to enhance the heat of 
the draught—which is a draw to some buyers— 
black pepper (unground), or ginger, or, but 
rarely, capsicums, are steeped in the beverage. 
The peppermint-water is lauded by the vendors, 
when questioned concerning it, as an excellent 
stomachic; but nothing is ssaid publicly of its 
virtues, the ery being merely, “ Pep-permlnt 
water, a halfpenny a glass." 

The sellers will generally sav that they distil 
the peppermint-water themselves, but this is 
not now commonly the case. The process, how 
ever, is simple enough. The peppermint used; 


is gathejtd just as it ji bursting into florier, and 
Ihe leaves and buds’Jre- placed in a tub, with 
just water enough to Cover them. This steeping 
continues 24 hours, fcfld then a still is filled 
th^ee-p arts full, and the water is over ” drawn 
very slowly. 

The qrrice at the chemist’s is 1 j. a quart for 
the common mint-water; the street price is \d. 
a glass, containing something short of the eighth 
of a (Rut. What eoripfls., the street-seller dis¬ 
poses of for 2s., so rralising the usual cent, per 
ceftt. • * 

To tgke 2 j. is now accoriftted “ a tidy day’s 
workand calculating that four “ pepper- 
minters” take that amount the year round, Sun¬ 
days exccplfd, we find that nearly 1251. js spent 
snnually in peppermint-water and 900 gallons 
of it consumed eery year in the streets of 
LonSon. * • *-* 

The capital required is, keg, St. BH., or jar, 
2s. (for they are used indifferently); four glasses, 
Is. j tpwcl, 4d., and stock-money, 4s.; or, in all, 
about 8s. The “water”-keg, or jar, is carried 
by the vendor, hut sometimes it is rested on a 
large stool carried for the purpose. A distilling 
-apparatus, such as the street-sellers used, was 
worth about 10s. The vendors are of the same 
class of street-sellers as the ginger-beer people. 

Of Mile Selling in St. James’s Park. 
The principal sale of milk from the cow is fn 
St James's Park. The once fashionable drink 
known as tyllabubs — the milk being drawn 
warm from the cow’s udder, upon a portion 
of wine, sugar, spice, Sic.—»is now unknown. 
As the sellers of milk in«the park are merely 
the servants of cow-keepers, and attend to the 
sale as a part of their business, no lengthened 
notice is required. 

Mho milk -sellers obtain leave from the Horn, 
Secretary, to ply their trade in the park. There 
are eight stands in the summer, and as many 
cows, hut in the winter there are only four cows. 
The milk-vendors sell upon an average, in 
the summer, from eighteen t<^ tMWtty quarts 
per day; in the winter, not more tfcan a third 
of that quantity. The interrupted milking of 
the cows, as practised in the Park, often couses 
them to give less milk, than they would in 
the ordinary way. The chief customers are 
infants, and,n%lts, and others, of a delicate 
constitution, who hai^ been recommended to 
take new milk. Oil a wet day scarcely any 
milk can be disposed of. Soldiers are’occa¬ 
sional customers. 

A somewhat sour-tempered old woman, 
speaking as if she had been crossed iA love, hut 
experienced in this trade, gave me the following 
account; 

It’s not at all a lively sort of life, selling 
milk from the cows, though some thinks it’s 
a gay time in the Park 1 I’ve often been dull 
enough, and could see -nothing to interest one, 
sitting alongside a cow. People drink new milk 
for their health, and I’ve served a good many such. 
They’re mostly young women, I think, that’s de- 
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ll fr Hu. jtadmake*Aemofi ofit Th*i$Hwenty 
^jtkmes, and more, to ons&nan what drink* new 
sn&k; 'If they ra set toheme good hard work, 
t ■would do them mors Wad than new milk, or 
MS’imilk either, I think, Let them go on ^ mifk- 
. walk to cure them—that's.what X say. Some 
children come pretty regularly with their nurses 
to drink new milk. Some bring their own ehina 
mugs to drink it out ofi nothing less was good 
enough for them. I’v«jSeen the . nurse-girls 
frightened to death about the mugs. I’ve heard 
oue young child say to another: ‘ I shall fell 
mama that Caroliifb spoke to a mechanic, who 
came and shook hands with her.’ The .girl 
was as red as fire and said it was hej brother. 
Oh, yes, there’s a deaPof broth^s comes to 
look for their sisters in the Park. The great¬ 
est fools I've sold milk to is servant-gals out 
■for die day. Some musfhave a day, or htlf a 
day, in the month. Their mistresses ought to 
keep them at home, I say, and not let them out 
to spend their money, and get into nobody knows 
what company for a holiday; mistresses is too 
easy that way- It’s such gals aB makes fools 
of themselves in liking a soldier to run after 
them. I’ve seen one of them—yes, some would- 
call her pretty, and the prettiest is the silliest 
and easiest tricked out of money, that’s my opi¬ 
nion, anyhow—I’ve seen one of them, and more 
that one, vfalk with a soldier, and they’ve stopped 
ahninute, and she's taken something out of her 
glove and given, it to him. Then they’ve come 
up to me, and he’s said to her, ‘ Mftyn't I treat 
you with a little new milk, my dear ’ ’ and he’s 
changed a shilling. Why, of course, the silly 
fool of a gal had givgn him that there shilling. 
I thought, when Annette Myers shot the soldier, 
it would be a warning, but nothing’s a warning 
to some gals. She was one of those fools. It 
was a good deal talked abouf at the stand. Ivtt 
I think none of us know’d her. Indeed, we 
don’t know our customers but by sight Yes, 
there’s now and then some oldish gentlemen— 
I suppose they’re gentlemen, anyhow, they're 
idle men—kunajng about the stand: but there’s 
no nonsense there. They tell me, too, that 
Acre's not so much lounging about as there 
was; those that's known the trade longer than 
me thinks so. Them children’s a great check 
on the misses, and they can't be such fools as 
the servant-maids. I don’t kno^iow many of 
them I’ve served with ini’i alongwith soldiers: 

I never counted thelh. They’re nothing to me. 
Very Tew elderly people drink new milk. It's 
mostly the young. I’ve been asked by strangers 
when the Duke of Wellington would .pass to the 
Horse. Guhrda or to the House of Lords. He's 
' pretty regular. I’ve, had 6d. given me—hut not 
above once or twice a year—to tell strangers 
where was the best place to see him from as 
bemused. I don’t understand about this Great 
11 Exhibition, but, no doubts mere new milk will 
Op said when it’s opened, and that’s all I cares 
****■? . 


Ty? the Street Sale or Mire. 

Durixo the summer months milk is told in 
Smithfield, Billingsgate, and the other marlcets, 
and on Sundays in Battersea-fields, Clapham- 
common, Camberwell - green, Hampstead- 
heafh, and similar places. About twenty men 
are engaged in this sale. They usually wear a 
smock frock, and have the cans and yoke used 
by the regular milk-sellers; they are not 
ituyirant. The skim milk—for they sell none 
else-wis purchased at the dairies at ljd. a 
qua« and e»en the skim milk is also further 
waterld by the street-sellers. Their cry is 
“ Half-penny half-pint I Milk I ” The tin 
measure howeVer in which the milk-and-water 
is served is generally a “ slang,” and contains 
but half of the quantity proclaimed. The pur¬ 
chasers are chiefly boys and children; rarely 
men, and never costermongers, I was told, “ for 
they reckon milk sickly." These street-sellers 
—who have most of them been employed in the 
more regular milk-trade—clear about Is. 6rf. 
a day each, for three months; and ah the profit 
is rather mire than cent, per cent it appears 
that about 4,000 gallons of qiilk are thus sold, 
and upwards of 2001. laid out*upon these per¬ 
sons, yearly in its purchase. 

A pair of cans with the yoke cost 15s., and 
11. is anfply sufficient as capital to start in this 
trade, as the two measures usqd may be bought 
for 2s.; and 3si can be devotA to the purchase 
of the liquid. 

» 

Of the Street-Sale of Curbs and 
Whev. 

The preparations of milk which comprise the 
street-trade, are, curds and whey and nce-milk, 
the oldest street-skiers stating that these were a 
portion of the trade in their childhood. The one 
is a summer, and the other a winter traffic, and 
both a*e exclusively in the hands of the same 
middle-aged and elderly women. The vendors 
prepare the curds and whey in all cases them¬ 
selves. “ Skim-milk,” purchased at the dairies, 
is used by the street-purveyors, a gallon being 
the quantity usually prepared at a time. This 
milk gallon is double the usual quantity, or 
eight quarts. The milk is first ” scalded 1 ,” the 
pan containing it being closely watched, in order 
that the contents may not boil. The scaling oc¬ 
cupies 10 or 15 minutes, and it is then “coded” 
until it attains the lukewarmness of new milk. 
Half a pound of sugar is then dissolved in the 
milk, and a tea-spoonful of rennet is introduced, 
which is sufficient to “ turn ” a gallon. In an 
hour, of in some cases two, the jmlk is curded, 
and is ready for use. The street-sale is con¬ 
fined to Btalls; the stall, which is the ordinary 
stand, being covers! with a white cloth, or in 
some coses an oil-cloth, and on this the curds, 
in a bright tin kettle or pan, are depqfited. 
There are six mugs on the board, and a spoon in 
each, but those who aflect a more modern style 
have glasses. One of the neatest stalls, as regards 
the display of glass, and the bright cleanliness 
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of the vessel containing the curds, is in Holborn; 
but the curd-seller there has only aft average 
bumness. The mugs or glasses hold about the 
third of a pint, and “ the full of one” is a penny¬ 
worth j for a halfpenny-worth the vessel is half 
filled. The season is during the height of sum¬ 
mer, and continues three or four months, pr, as 
one woman tersely and commercially expressed 
it, “from Easter to fruit" The number of 
street-saleswomen is about 100. Along with (he 
curds they generally sell oranges, or such garly 
fruit as cherries. ^ 

A woman who had sold "cfttds”—as the 
street-people usually call it—for eighteen years, 
'gape me the following accounf“ Boys and 
girls is my best customers for cruds. sir.. Perhaps 
I sell to them almost half of all I get rid of. 


l|fcJi#"»e«ko6lng > |he materials to be of^e 

Of the whole number of street curd sellers, 
SO dispose of as muffl as my informant, or 12) 
gpllrjis i* 8 weeks; die other SO sell only half aa 
much. Taking the season at S months, we find 
the consumption of curds and whey in die street 
to be 2,812 double gallons (aa regards die in¬ 
gredient of milk), at a cost to the purchasers of 
421*, half of which#* the profit accruing to 
toe street-seller. Tme receipts of those having 
toe better description of business being 9s. 4d. 
weekly; those of the smalltfrtraders being it. 8d. 
There is a slight and occasional loss by toe 
“ crud^” being kept jmtil unsaleable, in which 
case they %re “ fit for nothing but toe hog-wash 


Very little fellows will treat girls, often bigger 
than themselves, at my stall, and they have as 
much chaffing and nonsense about it's being 
‘ stunning good for the teeth,’ and such like, as 
if they was grown-up. Some don’t much like it 
at first, bjit they gets to like it One hoy, whose 
young woman made faces at it—ai^ it i sat a little 
sour to be sure that morning—got quite vexed 
and said, ' Wot p image you’re a-making on 
yourself! ’ I don't know what sort the hoys are, 
only that they’re the street-boys mostly. Quiet 
working people are my other customers, perhaps 
rather more women than men. Soml! has told 
me they was teetotallers. Tiftn there’s the 
women of the town of the poftrer sort, they're 
good customers,—as indeed I think they are 
for most cooling drinks at timfts, for they seem 
to me to he always thirsty. I never sell to dust¬ 
men or that sort of people. Saturday is my 
best day. If it’s fine and warm, I sell a gallon 
then, which makes about 40 penn’orths; some¬ 
times it brings me 3s., sometimes 3s. 6 d .; it’s 
rather more than half profits. Take it altogether, 
I sell five galldns in fine dry weeks, and halj 
that in wet; and perhaps diere’s what I call a 
set down wet week for every two dry. Nobody 
has a better right to pray against wet weather 
than poor women like me. Ten years ago I sold 
almost twice as much as I can novt. There’s 
so many more of us at present, I think, and 
let alone that there’s more shops*keeps it 
too.” 

Another old woman told me, that she used, 
“ when days was longest," to he up all night, 
and sell her “cruds” near Drury-lane theatre, 
and often received in a few hours 6t. or 6s., from 
“ ladies and gentlemen out at night.” But toe 
men were so rackety, she said, and she’d had her 
stall so often kicked over by drunken people, 
and no help for it, that she gave up the night- 
trade, and she believed it was hardly .ever fol¬ 
lowed now. 

To start in toe eurds and whey line requires 
toe following capital:—Saucepan, for the scald¬ 
ing, and boiling, 2s. ; stall, 6s ; 6 mugs, fid. ; or 
6 glasses, 2 s.fid.; 6 spoons, 3d.; tin kettle on 
stall, S» fid.,; pail for witter to rinse glasses, Is. 
Then for stock-money: 1 gallon skimmed milk, 
la. fid. or Is. Sri. ; and J lb. sugar. 2d. In all,. 


Op the Stheet-’Sellehs of Rice-milk*. . 
To make rice-milk, toe street-seller usually 
boils four quarts, of the regular measure, of 
“skim” with one pound of rice, which has been 
previously boiled in water. An hour suffices 
for the boiling of the milk; and the addition of 
the rice, swollen by the boiling water, increases 
the quantity to six quarts. No other process is 
observed, except that some sweeten their rice- 
milk before they offer it for sale; the majority, 
however, sweeten it to the customer’s liking 
when he is “ served,” unless—to use toe words 
of one informant—“he have a werry, weny 
sweet tooth indeed, sir; and that can’t be 
stood.” lfor the sweetening of six quarts, half 
a pound of sugar is used; for the “ spicing,” 
half an ounce of allspice, dashed over the milk 
freely enough from a pepper-castor. Bice-milk 
is always sold at stalls arranged for toe pur¬ 
pose, and is k,ept in a tin pan fitted upon a 
charcoal brazier, so that toe “drinkjble” is 
always hot. T'nis apparatus generally atm^s 
on the ground alongside the stall, and is 
elevated only by the feet of the brazier. The 
“rice-milk woman,”—for the street-sellers are 
generally females,—dips a large breakfast-cup, 
holding half a pint, into the naa^ptats a tea¬ 
spoonful of sugar into it, browns thg whole with 
allspice, and receives Id.; n halfpennyworth is, 
of course, half the quantity. The rice-milk 
women ore also sellers of oranges, chestnuts, * 
apples, or some other fruit, as well as the rice- 
milk ; but,-i.,smnetimes, when toe weather is 
very cold and frostyyUhey sell rice* milk alone. 
There are fifty street-Belters of rice-milk in 
London. Saturday night is the best fime pi 
sale, when it is not uncommon for a rice- 
milk woman to sell six quarts; hut, in a 
good trade, four quarts a day for tox days of 
the week is an average. The purchasers are 
oor people; and a fourth of toe milk is sold to 
oys and girls, to whom i(is often a meal. “Ah, 
sir,” said one woman, “you ihould have seen 
how e poor man, last winter, swallowed II pen-' 
n'orth. He’d been a-wandering all night, be 
said, and he looked it, and a gentleman gave 
him 2d„ for be took pity on his hungry look, and 
he spent Id. with me, and I gave mm another 
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JvtBp ferohszity, 'KJcd hi!-* the gapiiifikn and 
youPtniylrlie, 1 if b savedajy life; if x'douufht 
s-po nn y toaf , I’d hare chaied.on it' He wasn’t 
a Junggw, Set I never sa#fisn before, and I’ve 
;..A(aMZ-.seen aim agam from that day.to tliiir" 

- Tie same informant told me, that she believed 
r on, riee-milk was bought by the women'of the 
rtoiiw; “it didn’t suit the likes of them.” 
(.'Heithor is it bought by those who are engaged, 
iin noisome trades. If them be any of the 1 rice- 
. milk left at night, and the saleswoman hare 
doubts Of its “keeping," it is re-boiled with 
fresh rise and miK- The profit is consider¬ 
able ; for the ingredients, which cost less than 
Is. fid., are made into 96 pennyworths,,and so 
to eeallae 8s. In some of the poorer localities, 
however, such as Rosemary-lane, only $d. the 
half-pint eaa be obtained, and 4s. is then 
kiln amount received for 'six Quarts, instead 
of 8a . 

< To start “in rice-milk” requirea 18s. capital, 
which includes a pan for boiling the milk, 
2i.; a kettle, with hrazier, for stall, is. ; stall 
or stand, 6s.; six cups, 9d.\ for stock-money 
15id., with which is bought 4 quarts of skim- 
milk, 9d .; I lb. of rice, 3d.; } lb. of sugar, 
2d. ; allspice, Id. 

, The season continues for four months; and 
calculating—a calculation within the mark— 
that one half of the 60 sellers have as good a 
trade as my informant—24 quarts weekly—and 
. that, of the remaining 26, one half sell 12 quarts 
each weekly, at Id. the half-pint, and the other 
half vend 24 quarts at Jd. the half-pint, we find 
that, 6201. is annually spent in rice-milk and 
about 3,000 gallons of it yearly consumed in 
the streets of London. 

Or Water-Carriers. 

It may Surprise many to learfi that there ani, 
still existing water-carriers in London, and 
some of them depending upon the trade for 
;a livelihood; while others, the. “ odd men ” of 
the neighbourhood, carry pails of spring water 
ilo the publiqsps or eating-house keepers, who 
may not havp sAvants to send to the nearest 
pump for it, and who require it fresh and cool 
for {those who drink it at their meals. Of these 
•men there are, as near as I can ascertain, from 
100 to 160; their charge is Id. per pul. Their 
earnings per day fid to Is- Perhaps none of 
them depend solely upon^Jus fcrpour for their 
support. * 

It iaotherwise at Highgate and Hampstead, 
for In those places both men and women depend 
entirely for their daify bread on water parrying. 
At Hampstead the supply is derived from what 
may be called a double well, known as “ the 
iConduit” The ground is flagged, and the 
water is seen at each comer of a wall built to 
tbahurface of the grouAd (about eight feet) and 
(pwnwuntea by an iron rail. The water is 
covered, gret, in one jorner and not in the other, 
:pM;lh*.cairier descends a step or two, dips in 
itit.jwjU and walks away with them when filled, 
jjpfcer is, carried by meana of a “ yoke,'” 

. ! - 


in the <> same way as we see the nulk-psili 
parried fe every street in London. The well 
and the field in which the Hampstead water is 
situated are the property of the Church, and 
the water is free to any one, in any quantity, 
either for aale or any other purpose, “ without 
leave," In droughts or frosts the supply fails, 
and tkp carriers have sometimes to wait hours 
for their “ turn,” and then to bale the water 
inl;o their pails with a basin. The nearest 
streqt to which the water is carried is half a 
mile distant. Some is carried three quarters of 
a mile, and shme (occasionally) a mile. The 
two pails full, which contain seven gallons, are 
sold at l|d. The weight is about 70 lbs. 
Seventeen years ago the price was 3d.; after 
which it fell to 2 Jrf., then to 2d., and has been 
1 id. these five or six years, while now there are 
three or four carriers who even “ carry” at two 
pails a-penny to the nearer places. The supply 
of the well (apart from drought or frost) ifc fifty - 
six gallons an hour. The principal customers 
are the laundressesbut in wet weather their 
cisterns and water-tubs are filled, and the car¬ 
riers, or the major part of them, are idle. The 
average earnings of the carriers are 5s. a week 
the year through. Two of tfiem are men of 
seventy. There is a bench about midway to 
Hampstead, at which these labourers pest; and 
here on aYmost every fine day sits with them a 
palsied old soldter, a pensioner of about eighty, 
who regales them, almost daily, with long tales 
of Vinegar Hill, and Jemmy O’ Brien (the in¬ 
former), and all toe terrors of the terrible times 
of the Irish rebellion of 1798; for the old man 
(himself an Irishman) had served through the 
whole of ,it. This appears to be a somewhat 
curious theme for constant expatiation to a band 
of London water-carriers. • 

There are now twenty individuals, fourteen 
pen and six women, carrying at Hampstead, and 
twice that number at Highgate. Some leave the 
carrying when they get better work,—but three- 
fourths of the number live by it entirely. The 
women are the wives and widows of carriers. 
The men hove been either mechanics or labour¬ 
ers, except six or eight youths (my informant 
was not certain which) who had been “ brought 
up to the water, but would willingly get away 
from it if they could.” 

A well-spoken and intelligent-looking man, 
dressed in thick fustian, old aud greasy, “ but 
good enough for the carrying,” gave me the fol¬ 
lowing account 

“I was a copper-plate printer,” he said, 
“and twenty years ago could earn my 25s. a 
week. But employment fell off. The litho¬ 
graphic injured it, and at last I could get very 
Tittle work, and then none at all, so I hare been 
carrying now between three and four years. My 
father-in-law was in the trade, and that made 
me think of it. My best day’s work, and it's the 
same with all, is 2s., which is sixteen turns. 
It's not possible .to do there. If tlpt could be 
done every dsy it would he very well, but in 
wet weather when the laundresses, who are my 
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customers, don’t want water, I can’t make la. a 
week. Then in a drought or a frost oifc has to 
wait such a long time for his turn, tnat it’s not 
6d. a day; a dry spring’s the worst Last 
March I had many days to wait six turns, and 
it takes well on to an hour for a turn then. We 
sit by the well and talk when we’re waiting. 
O, yes, sir, the Pope has had his turn of talk. 
There’s water companies both at Hampstead 
and Higligate, but our well water (Hampsteacy 
is asked for, for all that It’s so with llighgjite. 
It is beautiful water, either for washing or 
drinking. Perhaps it’s bettei witlf a little*rop 
of spirit for drinking, but I seldom taste it that 
way. The fatigue’s so great that we must take 
a little drop of spirit on a long da^. No, sir, we 
don’t mix it; that spoils two good things. I’ve 
been at the well first light in the morning, and 
in summer I've been at work at it all night. 
There’s no rule among us, but it’s understood 
that every one has his turn. There’s a little 
chaff sometimes, and some get angry at having 
to wait, but I never knew a light. 1 have a wile 
and three dhildren. She works for a laundress, 
and has 2s. 6d. a day* She has two^lays regular 
every week, and sometimes odd turns as well. 
I think that the women earn more than the 


Ot tkS Street-sx|lers op Pastry and 
f ConfeItionary. 

The cooked provision! told in the streets, it has 
be4a ^efore stated, consist of three kinds— 
solids, liquids, and pastry and confectionary. 
The twx first have now been fully described, 
but the last still remains to be set forth. 

The street pastry may be best characterised^ 
of a strong flavour. Jffiis is, for the most part, 
attributable to the usl of old or rancid bttfrjpr,— 
poSsessing the all-important recommendl&ion of 
cheapness,—or to the substitution of lard, drip¬ 
ping or some congenial substance. The “ strong” 
taste, however, appear^ to possess its value in 
the estimation of street pastry-buyers, especially 
among the boys. This may arise from the 
palates of the consumers having been unaccus¬ 
tomed to more delidhte flavours, and having 
become habituated to the relish of that which 
is somewhat rank ; just in the same way as the 
“ fumet ’’ of game or venison becomes dear to 
the palate of the more aristocratic gourmand. To 
some descriptions of street pastry the epithet 
strong-flavoured may seem inappropriate, but 
it is appropriate to the generality of these comes¬ 
tibles,*—especially to the tarts, which constitute a 


men in Hampstead. My rent is Is. 6d. a week luxury, if not to the meat pies or puddings that 
for an unfurnished room. There is no trade on may supply a meal. 

Sundays, but on fine summer Sundays did- The articles of pastry sold in the London 

attends at the well and sells glasses of cool streets are meat and fruit pies, boiled meat 
water. He gets 2s. 6d. some days. He makes and kidney puddings, plum “ duff” or pud- 
no charge; just what anyone pleases to give, ding, and aif almost infinite variety of tarts, 
Any body might do it, but the^old gentleman cakes, buns, and biscuits; while the confection- 
would grumble that they were taking his post.” ary consists of all the several preparations in- 

Computing the number of water carriers at the eluded under the wide denomination of “ sweet- 
two places at sixty, and their average gamings stuff,” as well as the more “medicinal” kind 
through the year at 5s. a week, it appears that known as “ cough drops;” in addition to these 
these men receive 1,452/. yearly. The capital there are the more “aristocratic” delicacies re¬ 
required to start in the business is 9s., the cost ceiAly introduced ?nto street traffic, viz., penny 
of a pair of pails and a yoke. Raspberry creams and ices. 

The old man who sells water on the summer _ _ 

Sunday mornings, generally leaving off his sale Street Piemen. 

at church-time, told me that his best customers The itinerant trade in pies is one of the most 
were ladies and gentlemen who loved an ancient of the street callings of^L«!fflf>n. The 
early walk, and bought of him “ as it looked meat pies are made of beef or mutto*; the fish 
like a bit of country life,” he supposed, more pies of eels; the fruit of apples, currants, goose- 
than from being thirsty. When such cifttomers berries, plums, damsons, cherries, raspberries, 
were not inhabitants of the neighbourhood, they or rhubarb, according to the season—and occa- 
came to him to ask their way, or to make sionally of mince-meat. A few years ago the 
inquiries concerning the localities. Sometimes street pie-tradvery profitable, but it has 
he dispensed water to men who “looked as if been almost destroy#^ by # the “ pie-shops,” 
they had been on the loose all night” One and further, the few remaining street-dealers 
gentleman,” he said, “looks sharp about him, say “the people now haven’t the pennies to 
and puts a dark-coloured stuff—very likely it’s spare.” Summer fairs and races are the best 
brandy—into the two or three glasses of water places for the piemen. In London the best times 
which he drinks every Sunday, or which he used are during any grand sight or holidaj-making, 
to drink rather, for I missed him all last summer, such as a review in Hyde-park, the Lord Mayor’s 
I think. His hand trembled like a aspen; he show, the opening of Parliament, Greenwich 
mostly gave me 6d.” The water-seller spoke fair, &c. Nearly all the meji of this class, whom 
with some indignation of boys, and sometimes I saw, were fond of speculating as to whether 
men, going to the well on a Sunday morning the Great Exposition would be u any good ” to 
and “ drinking out of their own tins that they’d them, or not. I 

taken with ’em.” The London piemen, who may number about 

forty in winter, and twice that number in sum¬ 
mer, are seldom stationary. They go along with 
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•their pie-cans on their *ms, crying, ^ Pies all 
'at! 'eel, beef, or mutt® pies! Penny jjk*s, 
all *ot-~ all *otl** fie .“can” has been 
before described. Th^ flies are kept hot by 
means of a charcoal fire beneath, and tl^rc 
ia a partition' in the body of the can t(? sepa¬ 
rate the hot and cold pies. The “can” lias 
two tin drawers, one at the bottom, where the hot 
pits are kept, and above these are the cold pies. 
Asihst as the hot daintiq&are sold, their*place 
is supnlied by the cold frmn the upper drawer. 

A tfBtotal pieman in Billingsgate has a pdny 
and “ shay cart.” <His business is the most ex¬ 
tensive in London. It is believed that befalls 
20n worth or 24-0 pies a da^, but his brother 
tradesmen sell no such*amount. F was out 
last night,” said one man tome, “ from four ni 
the afternoon till half-past twelve. I went 

>«qfrom Somers-town to th# Horse Guards* and 
looked in at all the public-houses on my waj, 
and I didn’t take above 6d. I have been 
out sometimes fiom the beginning of the excu¬ 
ing till long past midnight, and haven't taken 
more than 4 d. t and out of that I have to pay Id. 
for charcoal.” 

The pic-dealers usually make the pies them¬ 
selves. The meat is bought in “pieces,” of the 
same part as the sausage-makers purchase— 
the “ strekings ”—at about 2d. the pound. 
“People, when I go into houses,” said one 
man, “ often begin crying, ‘ Mee-yow/ or ‘ Bow¬ 
wow-wow!* at me; but there’s nothing of 
that kind now. Meat, you see, % so cheap.” 
About five-dozen pies are generally made at a 
time. These require a quartern of flour at od. 
or Od. ; 2 lbs. of suet at Gd. ; 1J lb. meat at 3d., 
amounting in all to about 2s. To this must be 
added 3d. for baking ; ltf. for the cost of keep¬ 
ing hot, and 2d. for pepper, salt, and eggs with 
which to season and wash then! over. Hence %Jue 
cost of the five dozen would be about 2s. 6d., and . 
the profit the same. The usual quantity of meat ] 
in each pie is about half an ounce. There are 
not more than 20 fco2-piemen now in London. 
There arfcx^me who carry pies about on a tray 
slung befqje tlftm; these are mostly boys, and, 
including them, the number amounts to about 
sixty all the year round, as I have stated. 

The penny pie-shops, the street men say, have 
clone their trade a great deal of harm. These shops 
have now got mostly all the custom, as they make 
the pies much larger foarfitfiffoney than those 
sold in the street#? The pies in Tottenham- 
cour^road are very highly seasoned. “ I 
bought one there the other day, and it nearly 
took the skin off my -mouth; . it was full of 
pepper,” ^said a 6treet-pieman, with consider¬ 
able bitterness, to me. The reason why so 
large a quantity of pepper is put in is, because 
persons can’t exactly tell the flavour of the 
meat with it. Piemen generally are not very 
particular about the flavotir of the meat they 
buy, as they car^ season it up into anything. 
In the summer, a street pieman thinks be is 
doing a good business if he takes 5s. per day, 
and in the winter if he gets half that. On a 
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Saturday night, however, he generally takes os. 
in the %i liter, and about hi. in the summer. 
At Greenwich fair he will take about 14.?. At 
a review in Hyde-pnrk, if it is a good one, 
he will sell about 10s. woith. The generality 
of the customers are the bo) s of London. The 
woijien seldom, if ever, buy pies in the streets. 
At the public-houses a few pies are sold, ami 
the«^ieman makes a practice of “looking in” 
at all the taverns on his way. Here lus cus¬ 
tomers are found principally in the tap-room. 

“ flere’s all ’ot! ” the pu man cries, an he 
wall?? in; “*toss or buy! up and win ’em!" 
This is the only way that the pics can he ; <.t 
rid of. “If it wasn’t for tossing we shouldu t 
sell one.” * 

To “ toss the pieman” is a fax on rite pastime 
with costermongers’ box^ and all that clu^; 
some of whom aspire to the lepute of bun„» 
gourmands and are critical on the qual.tx ot 
the comestible. If the pitman wm 4!.<» lu-s, 
lie receives Id. without gtvn g a pie; it lie lo>e. 
He hands it over for nothing. The plenum 
himself never “tosses,” hut al wax# calls hi ad 
or tail to hiV cuMoniM. the week’s end it 
comes to the same tiling, they say, whether 
they toss or not, or lather whether they in 
or lose the toss : “I’ve taken as mm h .is 
2.x. Od. at tossing, which I shouldn't have had il 
1 liad’nt done so. Veiy lew people buy without 
tossing, and the boys m particular. Gentlemen 
‘ out on the spree* at the late public-houses will 
frequently toss w hen the} don’t want the pies, and 
when they wiif they will amuse themselves by 
throwing the pies at one another, or at me. 
Sometimes I have taken as much as luill-a- 
crown, and the people of whom 1 had the 
money lias never eaten a pie. The hoys has 
the greatest love of gambling, and they seldom, 
if ever, buys without tossing.” One of the 
reasons wiiy the street hoys delight in tossing, 
is, that they can often obtain a pie by Midi 
means when they have only a halfpenny wheie- 
with to gamble. If the lad wins he gets a 
penny pie for his halfpenny. 

Bor street inince-meat pies the pieman usually 
makes 51b. of mince-meat at a time, and for this 
he will*put in 2 doz. of apples, lib. of sugar, 
lib. of currants, 21b. of “cntlings” (critlings 
being the refuse left after boiling down the 
lard), a good bit of spice to give the critlings 
a flavour, and plenty of treacle to make the 
mince-meat look rich. 

The “gravy** which used to he given with 
the meat-pies was poured out of an oil-can, 
and consisted of a little salt and water browned. 
A hole was made with the little finger in the 
top of the meat pic, and the “ gravy” poured 
in until the crust rose. With this gravy a per¬ 
son in the line assured me that he lias known 
pies four days old to go off very freely, and he 
pronounced excellent. The street piemen are 
mostly bakers, who are unable to obtain em¬ 
ployment at their trade. “ I myself,” said one, 

“ was a bread and biscuit baker. I have been > 
at the pie business now about two years and a 
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half, and I can’t get a living at iL Hnast week 
my earnin' 1 . were not more than 7s. all tin 
week through, and I was out till three in lhc 
morning to get that.” The piemen seldom 
begin business till six o’clock, and some re¬ 
main out all night. The best time for the sale 
of pies is generally from ten at night to die in 
the morning. • 

Calculating that there are only fifty street 
piemen plvmg their trade in London, the year 
through, and that their average earning^ are 
•S.s. a week, we find a street cspenditufcs ex¬ 
ceeding 3,000/., and a street consumption of 
ji.es amounting nearly to three quarters of 
a million yearly. • 

To start in the penny pic business of the 
sheets requires 1/. for a “can,” 2 s . ( id . for a 
“ turn-halfpenny” board to gamble with, 12.v. 
foi a gross of tin pie-dishes, Sd . for an apron, 
and aliout Gs» ( id . for stock money—allowing 
l.v. for flour, li. ild . for meat, 2 d . lor apples, 
ii!. lor clIs, 2s. for pork flare or fat, 2 d . for 
sugar, faff loi cloves, Id . for pepper and salt, 
id . for an egg tg wash the p<fcs over with, 
( id . lor baking, and Id . for charcoal to keep 
the pies hot m the streets. Hence the capital 
icquired would bo about 2/. in all. 

Of the Street-sellers of Bailed 
Puddings. 

The sale of boiled puddings, meat and currant 
—which might perhaps be witli greater cor¬ 
rectness called dumpling*—ha# not been known 
in London, I was informed by one in the trade, 
more than twelve or fourteen years. The 
ingredients for the meat puddings are not 
dissimilar to those I have described as re¬ 
quired for the meat pies, but the puddings are 
boiled, in cotton hags, in coppers or large pans, 
and present the form of a round ball. The 
charge is a halfpenny each. Five or six year# 
back a man embarked Iiis means —said to be 
about 15/.—in the meat-pudding line, and pre¬ 
pared a superior article, which was kept warm 
in the street by means of steam, ii^a maimer 
similar to that employed by the pieman. A 
mechanic out of work was engage* by this 
projector to aid him in the sale of his street 
luxuries, and the mechanic and his two hoys 
made a living by this sale for two or three years. 
The original pudding-projector relinquished the 
street trade to go into business as a small shop¬ 
keeper, and the man who sold for him on a sort 
of commission, earning from 12s. to IBs. a week, 
made the puddings on his own account. His 
earnings, however, on his own account were not 
above from Is. to 2.v. a week beyond what he 
earned by commission, and a little while back 
he obtained work again at his own business, but 
Jiis two boys still sell puddings in the street. 

The sale of boiled meat puddings is carried 
on only in the autumn and winter mouths, and 
only iu the clonings, except on Saturdays, when 
the business commences in the afternoon. Hie 
sale, I was informed by one of the parties, has 
been as many as forty-five dozen puddings on 


atu/day eveilingJ The tins in which the 
pfddings are carriel about hold from four to 
siK dozen, and art? r£*cni&hcd from the pans— 
tie makers always living contiguous to the 
stree* where the vend takes place—as fast as 
the demand requires such replenishment. An 
average sale on a fine dry winter Saturday even¬ 
ing is thirty dozen, but then, as in most street 
callings, “ the weather”—a remark often made 
to me—“ has consijerable to do with it.” A 
f#ost, I was told, helped off the puddjngs, and 
a rain kept them back. Next to Saturday the 
best business night is Monday; but the average 
sale on the Monday is barely half that on the 
Saturday, and on the either evenings of the week 
about a thftd. This gives a weekly sale by each 
street-seller of 85 dozen, or 1,020 puddings, 
im\ as 1 am informed there are now but she 0 
street-sellers (regularly) of this comestible, fne 
weekly aggregate would he—allowing for bad 
weather—5,400, or 120,000 in a season of 
weeks; an expenditure on the part of the 
street hoys and girls (who are the principal 
purchasers), and of the poor persons who 
patronise the street-trade, of about 270/. per 
annum. The wandering street-musicians of 
the poorer class—such as “Old Sarey” and 
the Italian hoys—often make their dinner oil’ a 
moat pudding purchased on their rounds; for it 
is the rule with such people never to return home 
ifter starting in the morning till their day’s 
work is doge. 

The boys who ply their callings in the street, 
jr arc much i>\ the open air, are very fond of 
heso puddings, and to witness the way in which 
tliey throw the pudding, when very hot, from 
hand to hand, eyeing it with an expression that 
show s an eagerness to eat with a fear of burning 
t^e mouth, is sometimes laughable and some¬ 
times painful, because not unfrequently there 
is a look of keen hunger about the—probably 
outcast—lad. The currant puddings are, I 
believe, sold only at Billingsgate and Petticoat- 
lane. 

m 

Of the Strelt-sellers of Pl%m“Duff” 
ok Dough. 


Plum dough is one of the street-eatables— 
though perhaps it is rather a violence to class 
it with the street-pastry — which is usually 
made by the £ It is simply a boiled 

plum, or currant, pudding, of the plainest 
description. It is sometimes made #n the 
rouncUd form of the plum-pudding; but more 
frequently in the “ roly 7 pdy” style. Hot pud¬ 
ding used to be of much more extensive sale in 
the streets. One informant told me that twenty 
or thirty years ago, baiter, or Yorkshire, pud¬ 
ding, “with plums in it,” w r as a popular street 
business. The “ plums*” as in the orthodox 
plum-puddings, are raisins. The street-vendors 
of plum “ dulf” are now very few, only six as 
an average^ and generally women, or if a man he 
the salesman he is the woman’s htsband. The 
sale is for the most part an evening sale, and 
some vend the plum dough only on a Saturday 
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night A woman In Lea! er-t&ne, w3 
is a Saturday night trade, * accounted u 01 
the best plum duffk *' in X ndon^s regards #ie 
quality of the comestible* >ut her trade is xrot 
considerable ” 

The vendors *>f plum Hough are the street- 
sellers who live by vending -other articles, and 
resort to plum dough, as well as to other things, 
“as a help.” This dough is sold out of baskets 
in which it is kept hot b£ being covered with 
cloths, sometimes two and Sven three, thick ; 
and the $moke issuing out of the basket, and the 
cry of the street-seller, “ Hot plum dull', hot 
plum,” invite custom. A quartern of Hour, !FiL ; 
$ lb. Yalentia raisins, 2 d.s dripping and suet in 
equal proportions, 2 \ d . ; treacle, \<k ; and all¬ 
spice, Id. — in all 10 \d. ; supply a roly-poly of 
twenty pennyworths. The treacle, however, is 
\5fHy introduced “ to make the dough look rich 
and spicy,” and must be used sparingly. 

The plum dough is sold in slices at \d. or 
lrf. each, and the purchasers are almost exclu¬ 
sively boys and girls—boys being at least three- 
fourths of the revellers in this street luxury. 
T have ascertained—as far as the information of 
the street-sellers enables me to ascertain—that 
take the year through, six “plum duffers” take 
Is. a day each, for four winter months, including 
Sundays, when the trade is likewise prosecuted. 
Some will take from 4s. to 10s. (but rarely 10*.) 
on a Saturday night, and nothing on other 
nights, and some do a little in the summer. The 
vendors, who are all stationary, stand chiefly in 
the street-markets and reside near their stands, 
so that they can get relays of hot dough. 

If we calculate then 42s. a week as the takings 
of six persons, for five months, so including the 
summer trade, we find that upwards of 200/. 
is expended in the street piychase of plum 
dough, nearly half of which is profit. The trade, 
however, is reckoned among those which will 
disappear altogether from the streets. 

The capital required to start is: basket, 
Is. 9</.; clo th s, (id. ; pan for boiling, 2s.; knife, 
2 d.; stockSTohe^, 2s.; in all about, 7s. 6d. 

Of tiie Street-sellers of Cakes, 
Tarts, &c. 

These men and boys—for there are very few 
women or girls in the trade—constitute a some¬ 
what numerous class. Thgjfcsw^computed (in¬ 
cluding Jews) at 15C at the least, all regular 
hands, fvith an addition, perhaps, of 15 or 20, 
who seek to earn a few pence on a Sunday, 
hut have some other, though poorly remune¬ 
rative, employment on the week-days. The 
cake and tart-sellers in the streets have been, 
for the most part, mechanics or servants; a fifth 
of the body, however, have been brought up to 
this or to some other street-calling. 

The cake-men carry their goods on a tray slung 
round their shoulders when they are offering 
their delicacies for sale, and on their heads when 
not engaged in the effort to do business. They 
are to be found in the vicinity of all public 
places. c Their goods are generally arranged in 


pairs ofc^the trays; m bad weather they are 
covered with a green cloth. 

None of the street-vendors make the articles 
they soli; indeed, the diversity of those articles 
renders that impossible. Among the regular 
articles of this street-sale are “ Coventrys,” or 
thre<6-cornered puffs with jam inside; raspberry 
biscuits; cinnamon biscuits; “ chonkeys,” or a 
kind* of mince-meat baked in crust; Dutch 
butter-cakes j# Jews’ butter-cakes ; “ bowlas,” 
or round tarts made of sugar, apple, and bread ; 
“ junfbles,” of thin crisp cakes made of treacle, 
butter, and Hour; and jams, or open tarts with 
a little preserve in the centre. 

All these tilings are made for the street-sellers 
by about a dozen Jew pastry-cooks, the most of 
whom reside about Whitechapel. They confine 
themselves to the trade, and make every descrip¬ 
tion. On a fine holiday morning their shops, or 
rather bake-houses, are filled with customers, 
as they supply the small shops as well as the 
street-sellers of London. Each article is made 
to be sold at a halfpenny, and the allowance by 
the wholesale! pastry-cook is such as to enable 
his customers to realise a profit of 4 d. in Is.; 
thus he charges 4 d. a doze*, for the several 
articles. Within the last seven years there has 
been, 1 am assured, a great improvement in the 
compositipn of these cakes, &e. This is attri¬ 
butable to the Jews having introduced superior 
dainties, and, of course, rendered it necessary for 
the others to vie with them; the articles vended 
by these Jews (o^ whom there are from 20 to 40 
in the streets) are still pronounced, by many 
connoisseurs in street-pastry, as the best. Some 
sell penny dainties also, but not to a twentieth 
part of the halfpenny trade. One of the whole¬ 
sale pastry-cooks takes 40/. a week. These 
wholesale men, who sometimes credit the street- 
people, buy ten, fifteen, or twenty sacks of flour 
it a time whenever a cheap bargain offers. They 
purchase as largely in Irish butter, which they 
have bought at 3 d. or 2£</. the pound. They 
buy also “scrapings,” or what ^pmains in the 
butter-firl^ns when emptied by the butter-sellers 
in the shops. “Good scrapings” are used for 
the best iyikes ; the jam they make themselves.. 
To commence the wholesale business requires a 
capital of 000/. To commence the street-selling 
requires a capital of only 10s.; and this in¬ 
cludes the cost of a tray, about Is. 9tf.; a cloth 
Is.; and a leathern strap, with buckle, to go 
round the neck, 6<Z.; while the rest is for stock, 
with a shilling, or two as a reserve. All the 
street-sellers insist upon the impossibility of 
any general baker making cakes as cheap as 
those they vend. “ It’s impossible, sir,” said 
one man to me, “ it’s a trade by itself; nobody 
else can touch it. They was miserable little 
things seven years ago.” 

An acute-looking man, decently dressed, gave 
me the following account. He resided with his 
wife—who went out charing—m a decent little 
back-room at the East-end, for which he paid 
1a-. a week. He had no children 

“ I’m a ‘translator’ (a species of cobbler) by 
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trade,” he said, “ but I’ve been a ca]^ and a 
tart-seller in the streets for seven or eight years. 
I couldn’t make Is. 3d. a day of twelve hours’ 
work, and sometimes nothing, by translating. 
Besides, my health was failing; and, as I used 
to go out on a Sunday with cakes to sell for a 
cousift of mine, I went into the trade mySelf, 
because I’d got up to it. I did middlii% the 
first three or four years, and I’d do middling 
still, if it wasn’t for the bad weatlnr anti 
the police. I’ve been up three times •for 
‘ obstructing.’ Why, sir, I r vu&obstructfed a 
quarter as much as the prin*-shops and news¬ 
paper-shops down there” [pointing to a narrow 
street in the City). “ But the keepers of them 
shops can take a sight at the Lord Mayor 
from behind their tills. The first time I was 
up before the Lord Mayor—it's a few years 
back—I thought he talked like an old wife. 

‘ You mustn’t stand that way,’ he says, ‘ and you 
mustn’t do this, and you mustn’t do that.’ 
‘Well, my lord,’ says I, ‘then I mustn't live 
honestly. «Bnt if you’ll give me 9s. a week, I’ll 
promise not to standhere, and not t# stand there; 
and neither to do this, nor that, nor anything at 
all, if that pleasBs you better.’ They was 
shocked, they said, at my impudence—so young 
a 'fellow, too! I got off each time, hut a 
deal of my things was spoiled. I work *lic City 
on week-days, and Victoria Park on Sundays. 
Ill the City, my best customers js not children, 
but young gents; real gents, some of them with 
gold watches. They buys twopenn’orth, mostly 
—that’s four of any sort, or diflerent sorts. 
They’re clerks in hanks and counting-houses, I 
suppose, that must look respectable like on a 
little, and so feeds cheap, poor chaps! tor they 
dine or lunch off it, never doubt. Or they 
may be keeping their money for other things. 
To sell eleven dozen is a first-rate days’ work; 
that’s Is. '. id . or Is. lOd. profit. But then comes 
the wet days, and I can’t trade at all in the 
rain ; and so the tilings get stale, and I have to 
sell them in Pettieoat-lane for two a halfpenny. 
Victoria Park—I’m not let inside with.iny tray 
—is good and had as happens. It’s chiefly a 
tossing trade there. Oh, I dare sa;f I toss 
100 times some Sundays. I don't like tossing 
the coster lads, they’re the wide-awakes that 
way. The thieves use ‘grays.’ They’re ha’¬ 
pennies, either both sides heads or both tails. 
Grays sell at from 2d. to Gd. I'm nut often 
had that way, though. Working-people buy 
very few of me on Sundays; it’s mostly hoys; 
and next to the gents., why, perhaps, the hoys 
is my best customers in the City. Only on 
Monday a lad, that had been lucky ‘fiddling’ ” 
(holding horses, or picking up money anyhow) 
“ spent a whole shilling on me. I clear, I think 
—and I’m among the cakes that’s the top 
of the tree — about 10s. a week in summer, 
and hardly 7s. a week in winter. My old 
woman and me makes both ends meet, and 
that's all.” 

* Reckoning 150 cake-sellers, each clearing 6s. 
a week, a sufficiently low avefage, the street 


,ay fSl be 2,SUM., representing a street- 
umption oM, 123K0O cakes, tarts, &c. 

oj OTHER CaKE-Se!j?ERB IN THE STREETS. 
The street cake-selling of London is not alto¬ 
gether confined to the class I have described; 
but the others engaged in it are not regular 
pursuers of the business, and do not exceed 
thirtjiin number. Some stock their trays with 
flare-cakes, which S$e round cakes, made of 
flour and “unrendered” (unmelted) l^id, and 
stuck over freely with curri^its. They are sold 
at a farthing and a halfpenny each. Others, 
agaili, carry only sponge-cakes, made of flour 
and egg#, packed clouely and regularly toge¬ 
ther, so as To present an uniform and inviting 
surface. Others carry only gingerbread, made 
of fjpur and trea le* These small trades arj, 
sometimes resorted to for a temporary purpose, 
rather than a street-seller’s remaining in com¬ 
pulsory idleness. I learned also that cake- 
sellers in the regular line, when unable to 
command sufficient capital to carry on their 
trade in the way they have been accustomed to, 
sell “ flayers,” so called from being made with 
pig’s or sheep’s “flay,” or any other cheap 
cakes, and so endeavour to retrieve themselves. 
The profits on these plainer sorts is Id. in 1 a 
more than that on the others, hut the sale 
rarely exceeds half as much. 1 heard, how¬ 
ever, of one man who deposited in pence, in 
eight days, Js . 1 Od . with a wholesale pastry¬ 
cook. He had saved this sum by almost 
starving himself, on the sale of the inferior 
cakes, and the dealer trusted liim the lOd. 
to make up eight dozen in the regular caVe 
business. To commence the street sale of 
cheap cakes requires a capital of less than 5s .; 
foijtray, l.s. fid. f cloth, fid.; strap, 6d. ; and 
stock-money, 1a fid. 

Three or four men are occupied in selling 
plum-cakes. These arc generally sold in half¬ 
penny and penny lots. The plum-eake is made 
by_the same class of pastrycooks ijton I have 
described as supplying the tart^pufls, &c., and 
sold on the same terms. The pronts are fifty 
per cent.—what cost 4a bringing in 6s. One 
man who travels to all the fairs and races, and 
is more in the country than town in the summer 
and autumn, sells large quantities of plum-cake 
in Smithfield w'HtHau-Jown, sometimes having 
21. worth and more onTiis stall. He sells cakes 
of a pound (ostensibly) at 4d., 6d., an4 8d., 
according to quality. He sometimes supplies 
the street-§ellers on the same terms as the 
pastrycooks, for he was once a baker.® 

From the best data at my command, it appears 
that the sale of these inferior cakes does not 
realise above a fifth of that taken by the (Jlther 
sellers, of whom I have tfeated, amounting to 
about 4501. in all. 

Of the Street-sellers cA Gingerbread- 
nuts, &c. 

The sale of gingerbread, as I have previously- 
observed, was much more extensive the 
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streets than it is at presc^ Indeed, v&at -was 
formerly known in the trlae as “ toy " gingbr- 
bfe&d is now unseen in thd}steeets, except occa¬ 
sionally, and that only .mam the whole has. rip t 
been sold at the neighbouring fairs, at w^fehtet 
is 8till offered. But, even at these fairs, the 
principal, and sometimes the only, toy ginger¬ 
bread that is vended is the “ cock in breeches 
a formidable-looking bird, with liis nethe^,gar- 
ments of gold. Twenty 1 yi thirty years ago, 
“king preorge on horseback 3 ' was popular \i\ 
gingerbread. His Majesty, wearing a gilt 
crown, gilt spurs, ana a gilt sword, bestrode the 
gilt saddle of his steed, and was eaten With 
great relish by his juvenile subjects.There 
were also sheep, and dogs, and othzr animals, 
all adorned in a similar manner, and looking as 
if they had been formed in close and faithful 
fruitation of children's first attempts at cattle 
drawing. These edible toys were then sold in 
“white," as well as in “brown" gingerbread, 
the white being the same in all other respects 
as the brown, except that a portion of sugar was 
used in its composition instead of treacle. 

There arc now only two men in London who 
make their own gingerbread-nuts for sale in 
the streets. This preparation of gingerbread is 
called by the street-sellers, after a common 
elliptical fashion, merely “nuts.” From the 
most experienced man in the street trade I had 
the following account: he was an intelligent, 
well-maimeretl, and well-spoken man, and when 
he laughed or smiled, had what ihay b« best 
described as a pleasant look. After he had 
initiated me into the art and mystery of ginger¬ 
bread making—which I shell detail separately 
—he said, 

“I’ve been in the ‘nut’ trade 25 years, or 
thereabouts, and have made ppy own nuts for 
20 years of that time. I bought of a ginger¬ 
bread baker at first—there was plenty of them 
in them days — and the prolit a living profit, 
too. Certainly it was, for what I bought for 5s. 
1 could seUfor 16s. I was brought up a baker, 
but the mUintn^I was out of my time I started 
in the street nut trade for myself. I knew the 
profits of it, and thought it better than the 
slavery of a journeyman baker’s life. You’ve 
mentioned, sir, in your work, a musical sort of 
a street-crier of gingerbread (see p. 160), and 1 
think, and indeed I’m prettv^jprtain, that it’s 
the same man as wa^my firmer 20 years back; 
aye, n$pre than 20, but I can’t tell about years." 
[The reader will have remarked how frequently 
this oblivion as to dates and periods characterises 
the statements of street-sellers. Perhaps no 
men take less note of time.] “ At that time he 
was my partner in the pig trade. Dairy-fed, 
d'you say, sir? Not in the slightest The 
outsides of the hanimals was paste, and the 
insides on ’em was all mince-meat Their 
eyes was currants. We two was the original 
pigs, and, I Lelievfe, the only two pigs in the 
streets. We often made 15*. between us, in a 
day, in pigs alone. The musical man, as you 
call him—poor fellow, he dropped down dead in 


the str^t one day as he was crying; he was 
regular worn out—cried himself into Iris grave 
you may say—poor fellow, he used to sing out 

1 Here's a long-tailed pip. and a short-tailed pig. 
And a pig with a curly tail: 

Herfe’s a Yorkshire pig, and a Hampshire pig, 
c And a pig without e’er a tail.’ • 

“ ?.lfhen I was first in the trade, I sold twice 
as t many nuts as I do now, though my nuts was 
onl^ 12 a penny then, and they’re now 40. A 
little Jarger the 12 were, but not very much. I 
have taken 20*. and 24*. many and many a 
Saturday. I then made from 21. to 21. lOv. a 
week by sticking to it, and money might have 
been saved. I^ve taken between 7 1. and 8/. at a 
Greenwich Fair in the three days, in them times, 
by myself. Indeed, last Easter, my wife and 
me—for slic works as well as I do, and sells 
almost as much—took 51. But gingerbread was 
money in the old times, and I sold Mumps’ as 
well as ‘nuts;’ but now lumps won’t go off— 
not in a fair, no how. I've been in the trade 
ever since I parted in it, but I’ve had turns at 
other things. I was in the service of a Custom¬ 
house agency firm; but they got into bother 
about contrabands, and the revenue, and cut oil 
to America—1 believe they took money with 
them, a good bit of it—and I was indicted, or 
whatever they call it, in the Court of Exche¬ 
quer—I never was in the Court in my life—and 
was called upon, one fine day, to pay to the 
Crown 1,580/., and some odd pounds and shil¬ 
lings besides! !» never understood the rights of 
it, but it was about smuggling. 1 was indicted 
by myself, I believe. When Mr. Candy, and 
other great houses in the City, were found 
out that way, they made it all right; paid some¬ 
thing, as I’ve heard, and sacked the profits. 
Well; when I was called on, it wasn’t, I asmre 
you, sir—ha, ha, ha! - at all convenient for a 
servant—and I was only that—to pay the fifteen 
hundred and odd; so 1 served 12 months ami 2 
days in prison for it. I’d saved a little money, 
and wasn’t so uncomfortable in prison. 1 couid 
get a dimfor, and give a dinner. When I came 
out, I to^k to the nuts. It was lucky for me 
that I had a trade to turn to; for, even if I 
could have shown I wasn’t at all to blame about 
the Exchequer, I could never have got another 
situation—never. So the streets saved me: my 
nuts was my bread. 

“ At this present time, sir, if I make, the year 
through, 9*. a week, and my wife Is. or 2*. less, 
that’s the extent When the Queen opened 
Parliament, the two on us took 10*. The Queen’s 
good for that, anyhow, in person. If the opening 
was by proclamation" [so he called it, three or 
four times], “it wouldn’t have been worthwhile 
going to—not at all. If there’s not a crowd, 
the police interfere, and * move on!’ is the order. 
The Queen’s popular with me, for her opening 
Parliament herself. I count it her duty. The 
police arc a great trouble. I can’t say they 
disturb me in the place (never mind mentioning 
it, sir) where you've seen me, but they do in 
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other places. They say there’s no rep for the 
wicked ; hut, in the streets, there's no rest for a 
man trying to make an honest living, as I’m sure 
I do. I could pitch anywhere, one time. 

“My chief dependence is on working-men, 
who buys my nuts to take home to their young 
’uns. 1 never sell for parties, or desserts*that 
1 know of. 1 take very little from boy %-very 
little. The women of the town buy hardly any 
of me. I used to sell a good many pig* to them, 
in some of the streets about Brunswick-squ^re; 
kept misses, and such like—and very pleasant 
customers they was, and go l pay: but that’s 
all over now. They never ’hated me—never.” 

To make about 5(3 lbs. of the gyigerbread-nuts 
sold by my informant, takes 28 lbs. of treacle, 
7s. ; 48 lbs. of flour, 14 s .; ^ lb. of ginger, 4 d.; 
and i lb. of allspice, 4 d. From 18 to 20 
dozen of small nuts go to the pound. This 
quantity, at 40 a penny, reckoning J 8 dozen to 
a pound, realises about 5d. per pound; or about 
2 os. for an outlay of 1 \s. Hd. The expense of 
baking, however, and of “ appurtenances,” re¬ 
duces the* profit to little more t£an cent, per 
cent. * 

The other nut-fellers in the streets vend the 
“almond nuts.” Of these vendors there are 
not less than 150; pf them, 100 buy their goods 
of the bakers (what they sell for l.v. cosjjjng them 
4 d.), and the other 50 make their own. The 
materials are the same as those of the ginger¬ 
bread, with the addition of 4 Ilfs, of butter, 8 d. 
per lb.; 1 lb. of alim nds, Is. 4d .; and 2 lbs. of 
volatile salts, 8 d. Out of this material, 60 lbs. 
of “almond nuts” mav be made. A split 
almond is placed in the cent it* of each of these 
nuts; and, as they nxc three times a*largo as 
the gingerbread nuts, 12 a penny is the price. 
To sell 30 dozen a day—and so clearing 2—is 
accounted a “ very tidy day’s work.” "With the 
drawback of wtt weather, the average weekly* 
earnings of the almond nut-sellers are, perhaps, 
the same as the gingerbread nut man’s — {)». 
weekly. These almond nut-sellers are, for the 
most part, itinerant, their localities of sale being 
the same as in the “ cake and tart” lifle. They 
carry their goods, neatly done up in jpiper, on 
tray a slung from the shoulder. The gingerbread- 
nuts are carried in a large basket, and are ready 
packed in paper bags. 

Some of the “almond” men call at the pub¬ 
lic-houses, but the sale in such places is very 
small. Most of those who make their own nuts 
have been brought up as bakers—a class of 
workmen who seem to resort and adapt them¬ 
selves to a street trade more readily than others. 
The nuts are baked in the usual way, spread on 
tin trays. To erect a proper oven for the pur¬ 
pose costs about 5/., but most of the men hire 
the use of one. 

I have already specified the materials required 
to make 56 lb. of gingerbread nuts, the cost 
being 11*. 8 d. To that, the capital required to 
start m the business must be added, and this 
consists of basket, 6*.; baize cloth. la.; pan for 
dough, Js.; rolling-pin, 3d., and baking-this, 1*. 


all About 21s. jl begin in a small way in * 
“ almond” line, l»ying the nuts ready made, 
Hires as capital w, 2s. ; leather strap, fid.; 
bMze, 1*.; stock-money, 1*. 6d. —in all 5s. The 
sle ip prosecuted through the year, hut hot 
weather is unfavourable to it, as the nuts then 
turn sflft. 

Calculating that 150 of these street-dealers 
take#! 7*. each weekly (clearing 9*.), we find 
6,6301. spent yearlj^*iu “spice” nuts in the 
sheets of London. . 

Of the Street-sellers of Hot-Cross 

• Buns, and of Chelsea Buns. 
Perhaps no cry—though it is only for one 
morning—Is more familiar to the ears of a 
Londoner, than that of “ One-a-penny, two-a- 
penjiy, hot-cross hum?,” on Good Friday. The m 
sale is unknown in the Irish capital; for among 
Roman Catholics, Good Friday, I need hardly 
say, is a strict fast, and the eggs in the buns 
prevent their being used. One London gentle¬ 
man, who spoke of fifty years ago, told me 
that the strcot-bun-sellers used to have a not 
unpleasing distich. On reflection, however, 
my informant could not be certain whether he 
had heard this distich cried, or had remem¬ 
bered bearing the elders of his family speak of 
it as having been cried, or how it was impressed 
upon his memory. It seems hardly in accord¬ 
ance with the usual style of street poetry :— 

" Oiie-a-i>en»y, two-a-penny, liot-cross buns ! 

If your daughters will not eat them, give them to 
yonr sons. 

But if you hav'n’t any of those pretty little elves, 

You cannot then do hettei than eat them all your¬ 
selves.” 

A tradesman who had resided more than 
fifty years in ih<^ Boiough had, in his boyhood, 
hlard, hut not often, this ridiculous cry :— 

“ Onc-n-pennj, poker; two-n-penny, tongs! 

One-a-penny; two-a-penny, hot-cross buna.” 

The sellers of the Good Friday buns are 
principally boys, and they are #f ^Jmxed classes 
—costers’ boys, boys habitually an£ boys occa¬ 
sionally street-sellers, and boys street-sellers for 
that occasion only. One great inducement to 
embark in the trade is the hope of raising a 
little money for the Greenwich Fair of the fol¬ 
lowing Mondav^p^^ 

I am informedtnaroOO j^rsons are employed 
on Good Friday in the streets of London#n the 
sale of hot-cross buns, each itinerant selling 
upon the day’s average six dozen halfpenny, 
and seven ^lozen penny buns, for w^ch he will 
take 12*. 6d. (hisproiitB being 3d. in the shilling 
or 3 s . 1 id .). One person informed me that last 
Good Friday he had sold during the day forty 
dozen penny buna, for which he received 50s. 

The hun-sclling itinerants derive their sup¬ 
plies principally from tho wholesale pastry¬ 
cooks, and, in a less degree, from the small 
bakers and pastrycooks, who work more for 
“the trade” than themselves. The street hot- 
cross bun trade is less than it was seven <±r eight 
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* years ago, as the bakersUmve entei^daintojit 
ljfim* fS9 ply, and send round for orders: so tipt 
the itinerants complain ttyu they have lost mai-y 
• good customer. Oneinformant (a master pastril- 
cook, who had been in the business nearly fifty 
years) said to me: “Times are sadly altered to 
what they were when I was a boy. Why T have 
known my master to bake five sacks of flour in 
nothing but hot-cross buns, and that is sufficient 
for 20,000 buns* (one sac?Hj£ of flour being used 
for 4,00p buns, or 500 lbs.’" cif raw mateiial to 
the same quantity of buns). The itinerants 
carry their baskets slung on their arm, or borne 
upon the head. A flannel or green baiz* is 
placed at the bottom of the basket and (brought 
over the buns, after which a ^hiteploth is spread 
over the top of the baize, to give it a clean ap¬ 
pearance. 

'A vendor of " hot-cross buns ” has to provide 
himself with a basket, a flannel (to keep the 
buns warm), and a cloth, to give a clean appear¬ 
ance to his commodities. These articles, if 
bought for the purpose, cost—basket, 2s. 6d. ; 
flannel and cloth, 2s. ; stock-money, average, 5s. 
(largest amount 15*., smallest 2$. 6d.); or about 
10«. in all. 

There is expended in one day, in hot-cross 
buns purchased in the London stre<£s 4 300J., and 
nearly 100,000 buns thus bought. ' 

The Chelsea buns are now altogether super¬ 
seded by the Bath and Alexander’s buns. “ Peo¬ 
ple,” the street-sellers say, “ want so much for 
their money.” There are now bat two Chelsea 
bun-houses; the one at Pimlico, and the other 
at Chelsea. The piincipal times Chelsea buns 
were sold in the streets was Good Friday, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide; and, with the excep¬ 
tion of Good Friday, the great sales were at 
Greenwich Fair, and then th$y were sold with 
other cakes and sweetmeats. I am informed 
that twenty years ago there was one man, with a 
rich musical voice, who sold these buns, about 
Westminster principally, all the year round; his 
cry—which was one of the musical ones—was, 
“ One a pettiry, Jjvo a penny, hot Chelsea buns! 
Burning hob! smoking hot! r-r-r-reeking hot! 
hot Chelsea buns!” 

Of Muffin and Crumpet-selling in 
the Streets. 

The street-sellers of muffing and crumpets 
rank among the ol^ stffef-tradesmen. It is 
difficult to estimate their numbers, but they 
were computed for me at 500, during the winter 
months. They are for the most part boys, young 
men, or o}4 men, and some of thtfm infirm. 
There are a few girls in the trade, but very few 
women. 

’The ringing of the muffin-man’s bell—at¬ 
tached to which the pleasant associations are not 
a few—was prohibited by a recent Act of Par¬ 
liament, but the prohibition has been as inope¬ 
rative as that which forbad the use of a drum 
to the costermonger, for the muffin bell still 
tinkles along the streets, and is rung vigorously 
in the_ suburbs. The sellers of muffins and 


crumpetj^ are a mixed class, but I- am told that 
motfe of them are the children of bakers, or 
worn-out bakers, than can be said of any other 
calling. The best sale is in the suburbs. “ As 
far as I know, sir,” said a muffin-seller, “it’s 
the best Hackney way, and Stoke Newington, 
and Ralston, arid Balls Pond, and Islington; 
where r the gents that’s in banks—the steady 
cove» of them—goes home to their teas, and the 
misuses has muffins to welcome them; that’s 
my opinion.” 

I d^xl not hear of any street-seller who made 
the muffins oFcrumpets he vended. Indeed, he 
could not make the small quantity required, so 
as to he remunerative. The muffins arc bought 
of the bakers, and at prices to leave a profit 
of 4 d. in Is. Some bakers give thirteen to the 
dozen to the street-sellers whom they know. 
The muffin-man carries his delicacies in a 
basket, %herein they are well swathed in 
flannel, to retain the heat: “ People likes theih 
warm, sir,” an old man told me, “to satisfy, 
them they’re fresh, and they almost always 
are fresh ; tyjt it can’t matter so milch about 
their being warm, as they mave to be toasted 
again. I only wish good bptter was a sight 
cheaper, and th,at would make the %mffin* gcr. 
Butter’s half the battle.” < The gasket and 
flannels cost the muffin-man 2js. 6d. or 3s. 6d. 
llis bell stands him in from 4 d. to 2s., “ accord¬ 
ing as the metal is.” The regular price of good- 
sized muffins from the streat^sellers is a half¬ 
penny each ; the crumpets jften four a penny. 
Some are sold dneaper, but these are generally 
smaller, or made of inferior flour. Most of the 
street-sellers give thirteen, and some even four¬ 
teen to tfee dozen, especially if the purchase be 
made early in the day, as the muffin-man can 
then, if lie deem it prudent, obtain a further 
supply. 

A sharp London lad of fourteen, whose father 
had been a journeyman baker, and whose mother 
(a widow) kept a small chandler’s shop, gave me 
the following account:— 

“ 1 turns out with muffins and crumpets, sir, 
in OctobA, and continues until it gets well into 
the spriim, according to the weather. I carries 
a fust-rate article; werry much so. If you was 
to taste ’em, sir, you’d say the same. If I sells 
three dozen muffins at \d. each, and twice that 
in crumpets, it’s a werry fair day, werry fair; all 
beyond that is a good day. The profit on the 
three dozen and the others is Is., but that’s a 
great help, really a wonderful help, to mother, for 
I should be only mindin’ the shop at homo. 
Perhaps I clears 4 s. a week, perhaps more, per¬ 
haps less; but that’s about it, sir. Some does 
far better than that, and some can’t hold a 
candle to it. If I has a hextra day’s sale, 
mother '11 give me 3d. to go to the play, and that 
hencourages a young man, you know, sir. If 
there’s any unsold, a coffee-Bhop gets them 
cheap, and puts ’em off cheap again next morn¬ 
ing. My best customers is genteel houses, ’cause 
I sells a genteel thing. I likes wet days best, 
’cause there’s werry respectable ladies what don’t 
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keep a servant, and they buys to savp them-, 
selves going out We're a great coiwenience 
to the ladies, sir—a great conwenience to them 
as likes a slap-up tea. I have made Is. 8 d. 
in a day; that, was my best I once took 
only 2J d .—I don’t know why—that was my 
worst The shops don’t love me —I puts their 
noses out Sunday is no better day than others, 
or werry little. I can read, but wish t jould 
read easier.” 

Calculating 500 muffin-sellers, each clearing 
4s. a Week, we find 300/. a week expended on 
the metropolitan street sale of muffins ;<br, in 
the course of twenty weeks, 2,000/. Five shil¬ 
lings, with the price of a basket, &c., which is 
about 3 j. 8d. more, is the capital required for a 
start 

j-Of the jSjreet Sale of Sweet-stuff. 
this sale there are no$ engaged, j|S one of 
{Am most intelligent of the class calculated, 
zOO^individuals, exclusive of twenty or thirty 
f i by boys. Tfie majority of the sellers arc also 
the ’ manufacturers of the articles they vend, 
.''^they-have all'.be^ brought up So the calling, 
ti^ir»|taronts Kavjg been in it, or having been 
arouans (jg)ote Especially bakers) who have 
adopted Itjj'or some of the general reasons I 
have beforA, assigned. The non-makers buy of 
the cheap oonfectionars. • 

Tfie articles now vended do not differ mate¬ 
rially, I am informed by men who have known 
the street trade for forty years, from those 
which were in demand when they began selling 
in the streets. 

A very intelligent man, who had succeeded 
Ids father and mother in the •* sweet-stuff” 
business—his father’s drunkenness htving kept 
them in continual poverty—showed me. his ap¬ 
paratus, and explained his mode of work. His 
room, which was on the second-floor of a house 
in a busy thoroughfare, had what I have fros 
qpently noticed in the abodes of the working 
classes—the decency of a tum-up bedstead. It 
was a large apartment, the rent being 3s. fid. a 
week, unfurnished. The room was cheerful with 
birds, of which there were ten or twelve. A re¬ 
markably fine thrush was hopping pn a large 
wicker cage, while linnets and bullfinches 
showed their quick bright eyes from smaller 
cages .on all sides. These were not kept for 
sale but for amusement, their owner being 
seldom able to leave'his room. The father and 
mother of this man cleared, twenty years ago, 
although at that time sugar was fid. or Id. 
the pound, from 21. to S/. a week by the sale 
of sweet-stuff; half by keeping a stall, and 
half by supplying small shops or other stall- 
keepers. My present informant, however, who 
has—not the best-r-but one of the best'busi¬ 
nesses in London, makes 2 is. or 25a. a week, 
frajn October to May, and sarcely 12r. a week 
during the summer months, “ when people love 
to buy any cool fresh fruit instead of sweet- 
stuffi” The average profits of the generality of 
the trade do not perhaps exceed 10s. fid. or 


its retailed in the 
rajfsjghr at 4 
iermii ‘ 



112i. a 4eek, take theiyear round. 

It&D**. ■ .f 

resole and sugar Ire the ground- wot^oWfe 
mfacture of all kftric of sweet-stuff.'« Hard: 

. .e," * almond toffy,” “ halfpenny lollipops," 
“black balls,” the cheaper “hulls eyes," and 
"squids” are all made'of treaefe. One in. 
formant sold more of treacle rock than of any¬ 
thing elsAjjg it was dispensed in larger half- 
pennywbi||jji) and na one else made it in tire 
same ifby. Of pedbermint rock and sticks he 
made a good quantity. Half-a-crowds worth, 
“' its, regimes 4 lbs. of rough 
lb., lid. for scent (essence 
i for firing, and \i. for 
j& calculating nothing for 
b expended in boiling and 
e profit on the other things was 
prqportidbate, except on almond rock, which, 
does not lea j 2id. in a shilling—almonds 
being dear. • Brandy balls are made of sugar, 
water, peppermint, and a little cinnamon. Rose 
acid, which is a “ transparent ” sweet, is com¬ 
posed of loaf sugar at fijd. per lb., coloured 
with cochineal. The articles sold in “sticks” 
arc pulled into form along a hook until they 
present the whitish, or speckled colour desired. 
A quarter of a stone of materials will, for 
instance, fre boiled for forty minutes, and then 
pulled a quarter of an hour, until it is suffi¬ 
ciently crisp and will “set" without waste. The 
flavouring—or “scent” as I heard it called in 
the trade-yiow most in demand is peppermint 
Gibraltar rock and Wellington pillars used to 
be flavoured with ginger, but these “ sweeties ” 
are exploded. 

Dr. 1’ereria, in his “ Treatise on Diet,” enu¬ 
merates as many as ten different varieties and 
preparations of sugar used for dietetical pur¬ 
poses. These ape (1) purified or refined sugar; 
(2) brown or raw sugar; (3) molasses or trea.le 
ir fluid sugar; (4) aqueous solutions of su¬ 
gar—or syrups; (fi) boiled sugars, or tfie softer 
kinds of confectionary; (6) sugar-candy, or 
crystallized cane sugar; (7) burnt sugar, or 
caramel; (S) hard confectionpryf (8) liquorice; 
(10) preserves. The fifth and eifhth varieties 
alone concern us here. 

Of the several preparations of toiled sugar, 
the Doctor thus speaks, “If a small quan¬ 
tity of water be added to sugar, the mixture 
heafbd until tfiywear dissolves, and the solu¬ 
tion boiled to onTF oil. part of the water, 
the tendency of the sugar to crystqjlise is 
Ambushed, or, in some cases, totally destroyed. 
To promote this effect, confectioners sometimes 
add a slhall portion of cream of Jartar to the 
solution while bailing. Sugar, thus altered by 
heat, and sometimes variously flavoured, con¬ 
stitutes several preparations sold by the confec¬ 
tioner. Barley-sugar aad acidulated drops are 
prepared in this way from white sugar: pow¬ 
dered tartaric acid being added to the sugar 
while soft. Hardbake and toffee are made by 
x siSnilar process from brown sugar. Toffee 
differs from hardbake from containing butter. 
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can assure you; not a single drop.’ J£e’s not 
finely dressed ; indeed, he’s a leetle seedy, but 
I know he’s a gentleman, or what’s the same 
thing, if he ain’t rich; for a common fellow ’ll 
never have his boots polished that way, every 
day of his life; his blacking bills must come 
heavy at Christmas. I can tell a gentleman, 
too, by his way of talk, ’cause he’s neverjmmp- 
tious. It’s the working people’s children that's 
my great support, and they was a better support, 
by 2s. in every 10$., and more, when time^was 
better; and next to them n.nonff my j^itrons 
is poor people. Perhaps, tiiis last year, I’ve 
cleared 11$. a week, not mote, all through. I 
make my own stuffs, except the # drops, and they 
require machinery. I would get out of the 
streets if I could.” 

Another of these traders told me, that he 
took more in farthings, than in halfpennies or 
pennies. 

Calculating 200 sweet-stuff sellers, each 
clearing 10$. weekly, the outlay in rocks, can¬ 
dies, har^4>akes, &c., in the streets is 5,2001. 
yearly, or nearly two and a h^lf millions of 
halfpenny-worths.* 

To start in the sweet-stuff business requires 
a capital of 35$., including a saucepan in which 
to boil sugar, 2$.; weights and scales, 4$.; 
stock-money (average), 4s.; and barrow, 25$. 
If the seller be not his own manufacturer, then 
a tray, 1$. 9d .; and stock-money, 1$. Gd .; or 
3$. 3 d. in all will be sufficient. 

Of the Street-sellers op Cough Drops 
and of Medical Confectionary. 

Mr. Strutt, in his “ Sports and Pastimes of 
the People of England” (1800), says of the 
Mountebank: “ It is uncertain at what period 
this vagrant dealer in physic made his appear¬ 
ance in England; it is clear, however, that he 
figured away with much success in this country 

during the last two centuries.The 

mountebanks usually preface the vending of 
their medicines with pompous orations, in which 
they pay as little regard to truth as to pro¬ 
priety.” I am informed by a genfleman ob¬ 
servant of the matter, that within his knowledge, 
which extends to the commencement of the 
present century, no mountebank (proper) had 
appeared in the streets of London proclaiming 
the virtues of his medicines; neither with nor 
without his “ fool.” The last seen by my in¬ 
formant, perhaps the latest mountebank in Eng¬ 
land, was about twenty years ago, in the vicinity 
of Yarmouth. He was selling “ cough drops” 
and infallible cures for asthma, and was dressed 
in a periwig and an embroidered coat, with ruf¬ 
fles at his wrist, a sword to his side, and was a 
representation, in shabby genteel, of the fine 
gentleman of the reign of Queen Anne. The 
mountebank’s most legitimate successor in the 
street cajolery of London, as regards his “ ora¬ 
tions,” is the “Patterer,” as I shall show in 
my account of tne street trade in stationery 
literature. His successor in the vending of 
curative confectionaries and (in a small degree) 


ol no4rujns, salves! ointments, &c., are the i 

(lers! or “ cough* Idrops ” and “ borehound 
idy,” and of .thefcorn salves, and cjures for 
uses, 82)rains, burns! &c., &c., &c. 

street-traders in cough drops and their 
accompaniments, however, do not now exceed 
six, aiftl of them only two—who are'near relatives 
—manufacture their own stock-in-trade. I here 
treajjof the street trade in “ cough drops,” as a 
branch of the itineyfcit sweet-stuff* trade. The 
“mountebank” pa n of the business—that is to 
sly, “ the prefacing the vending of the irfedicines 
with pompous orations ,” I'shall reserve till its 
proper place—viz. *the “pattering ” part of the 
street tjade, of which an account will be given 
in the nex4 Chapter. 

The two principal vendors of cough drops 
wheel their stall , which are fixed upon barrows, 
to "different parts 8f town, but one prmoipal 
stand is in liolborn. On their boards are dis¬ 
played the cough cures, both in the form of 
“ sticks” and “ drops,” and a model of a small 
distillery. The portion inclosing the still is 
painted to resemble brick-work, and a tin tube, 
or worm, appears to carry the distillation to a 
receiver. Horchound, colts-foot, and some 
other herbs lie in a dried state on the stall, but 
principally horehound, to which popular (street) 
opinion seems to attach the most and the greatest 
virtues. There are also on the stalls a few bottles, 
tied up in the way they are dispensed from a 
regular practitioner, while the cough drops are 
in the fofti of sticks (\d. each), also neatly 
wrapped in paper. The cry is both expressive 
and simply descriptive— “ Long life candy l 
Candy from herbs I ” 

From the most experienced person in this 
curious trade, I had the following statement. 
He entertained^ a full assurance, as far as I 
iffrnld perceive, of the excellence of his reme¬ 
dies, and of the high art and mystery of his 
calling. In persons of his class, professing to 
heal, no matter in what capacity, or what may 
be the disease, this is an important clement of 
success. My informant, whethe* answering my 
questions or speaking of his o^n accord, always 
took time to consider, and sometimes, as will be 
seen, declined replying to my inquiries. From 
him I received the following account.* — 

“The cough drop and herb trade is nothing 
now to what i t, was long ago. Thirty or forty 
years ago, it was" lt>^ood ^s SI. or 4/. a week to 
a person, and was carried on by respectable men. 

I know nothing of any ‘humbugs’ in the re¬ 
spectable part of the trade. What’s done by 
those who are ignorant, and not respectable, is 
nothing to me. I don’t know hov^many there 
were in the trade thirty or forty years ago; but 
I know that, ten or eleven years since, I supplied 
seven persons who sold ^ough drops, ana such 
like, in the streets, and now I supply only myself 
and another. I sell only four or five months in 
the year—the cold months in course; for, in 
the summer, people are not so subject to coughs 
and colds. I am the ‘original’ maker of my 
goods. I will cure any child of the hooping- 
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I defy any media/l 
clo it—‘ n& ctyre, |*io 
r& psthina. Nobo! 
n end to that ther 


t> eough, and very speedily.] 
man to dispute it, and I’ll 

a * I never profess to cl 

a gravedigger can put__ 

but I can relieve it It’s the same witlig con¬ 
sumption; it may be relieved, hut the grave¬ 
digger is the only man as can put a stop to it. 
Many have tried to do it, hut they’ve all failed. 
I sell to very respectable people, and to educated 
people, too; and, what’s xxire, a good deal (of 
cough drops) to medical ink?. In course, they 
can analyse it, if they please. They can taste 
the hitter, and judge £or themselves, just as they 
can taste wine in the Docks. Perhaps the wives 
of mechanics are among my best customers. 
They arc the most numerous, but they buy only 
ha’porths and penn’orths. Very likely, they 
would think more of the remedy if they had to 
pay J 3 £7. for it, instead of the 1 \d. The Govern¬ 
ment stamp makes many a stuff sell. Oh! I 
know nothing about quackery: you must inquire 
at the Stamp-office, if you want to know about 
them kind of medicines. Theifrc the people 
that help to sell them. Respectable people will 
pay me Is. or 2s. at a time; and those who buy 
once, buy again. I’m sent to from as far oil 
as Woolwich. I’ll undertake to cure, or allord 
relief, in coughs, colds, or wind in the chest, or 
forfeit 1$. I can dispel wind in two minutes. I 
sell bottles, too, for those cures (as well as the 
candy from herbs): 1 manufacture them myself. 
They’re decoctions of herbs, anil the way to pre¬ 
pare them is my secret. I sell them ut from ' Id . 
f,o Is. Why, I use one article that costs 2 l.v. a 
pound, foreign, and twice that English. I’ve 
sold hundred weights. The decoctions are my 
secret. I wiU instruct nny person—and have 
instructed a good many—when I’m paid for it. 
In course, it would never do to publish it i.i 
your work, for thousands wouldHlien learn it f&v 
2d. My becret was never given to any person— 
only with what you may call a fee—except one, 
and only to him when he got married* and 
started in the line. He’s a connection of mine. 
All we sell is genuine. 

u I sell heibs, foo, but it’s not a street sale: I 
supply them to orders from my connection. It’s 
not a large trade. I sell horehound, for tea or 
decoctions; coltsfoot, for smoking as herb to¬ 
bacco (I gather the coltsfoot myself, hut buy the 
horehound of a shopkeeper, as it’s cultivated); 
ground-ivy is sold only fojNHf°fllood (but little 
of it); hyssop for wind; and Irish moss for 
consumption. I’m never asked for anything 

improper. They won’t ask me for-or-. 

And I’m never asked for washes or cosmetics; 
but a few Settles are ordered of me for com¬ 
plexions. 

“ Well, sir, I’d rather not state the quantities 
I sell, or my profits, pr prices. I muke what 
keeps myself, ray wife, and seven children, and 
that’s all I need say about it. I’d rather say no 
more on that part of the business: and so, I’m 
sure you won’t press me. 1 don’t know what 
others in the trade make. They buy of confec¬ 
tioners, and are only imitators of me. They buy 


coltsfoot-candy, and such like ; how it’s made* 
so cheapl I don’t know'. In the summer, I give 
up cough-dTop selling, and take to gold fish.” 

I am told that the cough-drop-makers, who 
are also street-sellers, prepare their sticks, &c., 
much in the same method as the manufacturer 
of the ordinary sweet-stuff (which I have de¬ 
scribed), using the decoction, generally of hore- 
hounfl c or coltsfoot, as the “scents” are used. 
In the old times, it would appeal’ that the pre¬ 
paration of a medicinal confection was a much 
more elaborate matter, if we may judge by the 
following extract from an obsolete medical work 
treating of the matter. The author styles such 
preparations “ lohochs,” which is an Arabic 
w r ord, he says,' and signifies “ a thing to he 
licked.” It would appear that the lohoch was 
not so hard as the present cough-drop. The 
following is one of the receipts, “ used generally 
against diseases in the breast and lungs:”— 

“Lohoch dc farfarothe Lohoch of Coltsfoot. 

Take ol coltsfoot roots crcanseil 8 ozs.,marsh-mallow 
roots -1 ozs., boil them in a sulheu-nt quantity of water, 
and press tbe pulp tluough a sieve, dissolve it again 
in the decoctior, and let it boil once or twice; then 
take it from the hre, and add 2lbs. of white sugar, 
honey ol‘ raisins it ozs., juice of Njuorice 24 diams. 
stir them v.ell with a wooden pestle, sprinkling m of 
salfron and cloves in powdei, of each 1 scruple, cinna¬ 
mon mul mace, of each 2 simples; make them into 
a lohoch according to art It is good for a cough and 
roughness ol the windpipe. 

Without wishing to infringe upon professional 
secrets, I may mention that the earnings of the 
principal man in Che trade may he taken at ISOs. 
a week for 20 weeks, that of .mother at 15 s. for 
the same period; and tho.se of the remaining four 
at 5s. caeji, weekly; hut the latter sell acid 
drops, and other things bought of the chemists. 
Allowing the usual cent, per cent., we then find 
150/. expended by street-buyers on cough-drops. 

The best cough-drop stall seen in the streets 
& a kind of bairow, which can he shut up like a 
piano: it cost til. 10$. complete with the dis¬ 
tilling apparatus before described. Scales and 
weights cost os., and the stock-money for t he 
supply of spell a stall need not exceed 10$.; or, 
in all, about 47. 10$. Eor an ordinary trade— 
ready-nmfie articles forming the stock — the 
capital w ould he, .stall and trestle, 7s. ; scales 
and weights (which are not always used), 
3$. 6 d ., and stock-money, 2$. Od. ; in all, 13s 

Of tiie Street-sellers of Ices and of 
Ice Creams. 

I have already treated of the street luxury of 
pine-apples, and have now to deal with the 
greater btreet rarity of ice-creams. 

A quick-witted street-seller—but not in the 
“provision” line—conversing with me upon 
this subject, said: “ Ices in the streets ! Aye, 
and there ’ll he jellies next, and then inock 
turtle, and then the real ticket, sir. I don’t 
know nothing of the difference Ik tween the real 
thing and tho mock, hut I once had some cheap 
mock in an eating-house, and it tasted like 
stewed tripe with a little glue. You'll keep 
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your eyes open, sir, at the Great Exhibition; 
and you’ll see a new move or two in the streets, 
take my word for it. Penny glasses of chain 
pagne, I 'shouldn’t wonder.” 

Notwithstanding the sanguine anticipations 
of my street friend, the sale of ices in the 
streets has not been such as to offer any great 
encouragement to a perseverance in the g-affic. 

The sale of ice-creams was unknown i» the 
streets until last summer, and was tir.it intro¬ 
duced, as a matter of speculation, by a man^vho 
was acquainted with the co'*fi etiopury bigness, 
and who purchased his ice 1 ' of a confectioner in 
Ifolhorn. He resold these luxuries daily to 
street-seller*, sometimes to twcqjy of their*, hut 
more frequently to twelve. The sale, however, 
was not remunerative, and had it not been 
generally united with other things, such as 
ginger-beer, could not have been carried on as 
a means of subsistence. The. supplier of the 
street-traders sometimes went himself, and some¬ 
times sent another to sell ice-cream in Green¬ 
wich Par^ on fine summer days, but the sale 
was sometimes insufficient to p^y bis railway 
expensos. After fierce or four weeks’ trial, tins 
man abandoned tfie trade, and soon afterwards 
emigiated to America. 

Not many weeks subsequent to “the first 
start,” I was informed, the trade was entered into 
by a street-seller in Petticoat-lane, who had be¬ 
come possessed, it was said, of Masters’s Freez¬ 
ing Apparatus. He did not vend the ices himself 
lor more than two o. three weeks, and moreover 
confined his sale to Sunday mornings; after a 
while he employed himself for a short time 
in making ices for four or live street-sellers, 
some of whom looked upon the preparation as a 
wonderful discovery of his own, and he then 
discontinued the trade. 

There were many difficulties attending the 
introduction of ices into street-traffic. T!^* 
buyers had but a confused notion liow the ice 
was to he swallow'ed. The trade, theiefore, 
spread only very gradually, but some of the 
more enterprising sellers purchased stale ices 
from the confectioners. So little, ho%ever, were 
the street-people skilled in the trajjc, that a 
confectioner told me they sometimes offered 
ice to their customers in the streets, and could 
supply only water! Ices were sold by the 
street-vendors generally at Id . each, and the 
trade left them a profit of 4 d. in Is., when they 
served them “ without waste,” and some of the 
sellers contrived, by giving smaller modicums, 
to enhance the 4 d. into 5d .; the profit, how r - 
over, was sometimes what is expressively 
called “nil.” Cent per cent.—the favourite 
and simple rate known in the streets as “ half¬ 
profits” was rarely attained. 

From a street-dealer l received the following 
account:— 

“Yes, sir, I mine! very well the first time as 
I over sold ices. I don’t think they’ll ever 
take greatly in the streets, but there’s no say¬ 
ing. Lord ! how T’ye seen the people splutter 
when they’ve tasted them for the first time. 


Illid as much my4lf. They get among the 
x ■‘h tfidlnake yo t feel as if you tooth-ached 
over. I sold* nfoBtly strawberry ices. I 
■n’t an idee how they’re made, but it’s a 
nfos «wonderful thing m summer — freezing 
fruits in that way. One young Irish fellow—I 
think from his look and cap he was a printer’s 
or stationer’s boy—he bought an ice of me, and 
whe^he had scraped it all together with the 
spoon, ho made a piJi at it as if he was a drink¬ 
ing beer. In coursfe it was all among his teeth 
iff j ess than no time, and he stood like*8. stattey 
for a instant, and then he\oared out,—‘ JasusI 
1’itf kilt. The could shivers is on to me-!’ But 
I said, 40, you’re all right, you areand he 
says, * Vf]»t d’you mane, you horrid horn,* by 
selling such stuff as that. An’ you must have 
the money first, bad scran to the likes o’ you ! ’ 
* The persons wlfbt enjoyed their ices moot,” 
the man went on, “ was, I think, servant maids 
that gulped them ou the sly. Pr'aps they’d been 
used, some on ’em, to get a taste of ices on tlic 
sly before, in their services. We sees a many 
dodges in the streets, sir—a many. I knew one 
smart servant maid, treated to an ice by her 
young man—they seemed as if they was keeping 
company—and he soon was stamping, with the 
ice among liis teeth, but she knew how to take 
hern, put the spoon right into the middle of her 
mouth, and when she’d had a clean swallow she 
says: ‘ O, Joseph, why didn’t you ask me to tell 
you how to cat your ice ? ’ The conceit of sar- 
vant gals 7s ridiculous. Don’t you think so, 
sir 1 But it goes out of them when they gets 
married and has to think of how to’ get broth 
before how to eat ices. One hot day, about, 
eleven, a thin tall gentlemauf not very young, 
thiew down Id . to me, and says, says he, ‘ As 
much iec as you can make for that.’ He knew 
liow to take it. vVhcn he’d done, he says, s ys 
lie, * By G —, my good feller, you’ve saved my 
life. I’ve been keeping it up all night, and I 
was dying of a lmrnt-up throat, after a snooze, 
and liad only Id. So sick and hot was my 
stomach, I could have knelt down and taken a 
pull at the Thames’—we wax »*ar it at the 
time—‘You’ve saved my life, and I’ll see you 
again.’ But I’ve never see’d him since. He 
was a gentleman, I think. He was In black, 
and wore a big black and gold ring—only one. 

“ The rest of my customers for ices, was peo¬ 
ple that bougFU' duT'of cariosity, and there was 
gentlemen’s servants among ’em, vepr little 
fellows some of ’em ; and doctors’ boys; and 
mechanics as was young and seemed of a 
iartish* sort; and hoys that seemed like 
schoolboys; and a few women of*the town,-— 
but mine’s not much of a pitch for them.” 

From the information I obtained, I may state 
* I inquired as to what w#s meant by the reproach¬ 
ful appellation, “horrid horn,” and my informant 
declaied that “ to the best of his hearing,” thosv were 
the words used ; but doubtless the word was “omnd- 
hnnn,” signifying in the J4rs§ tongue, a half-wilted 
fellow. Mv informant had often sold fruit to the 
nine lad, and said he had little of the brogue, or of 
‘old lush woids," unless "his temper was riz, and 
then it came out powerful. * 
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that, if the sale of street fees he calculated git 
twenty person* taking, not wroing, H. w. dally 
for four,weeks, it it a* neairhb-mark as possible. 
This gives a# expenditure of 42 l. in street ic^, 
with a ps^fit fo the vendor* of from 10 to 35 per 
“ I am fold that an unsuccessful start has 
Bterised other street trades — rhubSrb for 
ce, both in the streets and markets—which 
been afterwards successful and renunc¬ 
iative. 

For capital in the ice trade k small sum wt>,s 
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necessary, as the vendors had all stalls and sold 
other commodities, except the “ original street 
ice man,” who was not a regular street trader, 
but a speculator. A jar—in which the ices 
were neither sufficiently covered nor kept 
cooled, though it was often placed in a vessel 
or “ cooler,” containing cold water—cost Is., 
three # cups, 3d. (or three glasses, Is.), and 
threw spoons, 3d., with 2s. stock-money; the 
to^al is, presuming glasses were used, 4*., or, 
witl> a vessel for water, 5s. 
f x. 

OF THE CAPITAL AND INCOME OF THE STREET-SELLERS OF EATABLES 

AND DRINKABLES. 

f , 


1 now give a summary of the Capital tfnd Income 
of the street-sellers of eatables and drinkables. 
But, first, I will endeavour arrive at an esti¬ 
mate of the total number of people belonging to 
the class. 

The street-sellers engaged in the sale of 
eatables and drinkables, are, summing the se¬ 
veral items before given, altogether 6, 347: of 
whom 300 sell pea-soup and hot eels; 150, 
pickled whelks; 300, fried fish; 300, sheeps 
trotters; 60, ham-sandwiches; 200, baked’tatoes; 
4, hot green peas; 150,meat; 25, bread; 1,000, 
cat and dogs’ meat; 300, coffee and tea; 1,700, 
ginger-beer, lemonade, sherbet, &c.; 50, elder- 
wine ; 4, peppermint-water ; 28, milk; 100, 
curds and whey and rice-milk; 60, water; 50, 
pies; 6, boiled pudding; 6, plum“4uff”; 150, 
cakes and tarts; 4, plum-cakes; 30, other cheaper 
cakes ; 150, gingerbread-nuts; 500, cross-buns ; 
500, muffins and crumpets; 200, sweet stuff; 
6, cough-drops; 20, ice-creams. But many of 
the above are only temporary trades. The street- 
sale of hot cross-buns, for instance, lasts only 
for a day; that of muffins and wumpets, bakci.l 
potatoes, plum-“dulf,” cough-drops, elder-wine, 
and rice-milk, are all purely winter trades, while 
the sale of ginger-beer, lemonade, ice-creams, 
and curds and whey, is carried on solely in the 
summer. By this means the number of the 
street-sellers of tables and drinkables, never 
at any one *time reaches the amount before 
stated. In summer there are, in addition to the 
10,000 costers before mentioned, about 3,000 
people, and in winter between 4,000 and 5,000, 
engaged in the eatable and drinkable branch of 
the street-traffic. 

As Tegards the Capital and Income, many 
minute uccounts have been prepared. 

To show the care, as well as the fulness with 
which these returns have been made, I .give one 
of the Tablesrin its integrity, merely remarking, 
that similar tables relative to all the other 
articles have been made; but I condense the 
details, lest a repetition, however curious in its 
statistics, should prove ‘wearisome: 

Capital,or Stock in Trade, of the Street- 
sellers of Eatajbles and Drinkables. 

Street-sellers of Hot Eels. £ s. d 


1S00 stalls I, at 6s . 60 0 0 

f 0 baskets, at Is. .5 0 0 


£ s. d. 

200 eel-kettles, at 3,v. 6 d . ... 35 0 0 

100 jars fbr itinerants, at 6d. . . 2 10 0 

300 stew-pans, at 2 s . 30 0 0 

300 strainers, at 1«?.15 0 0 

300 ladles, at 4 d .5 0 0 

2,400 cups, at 1 d .. . 10 0 0 

2,400 spoons, at 1 d. . . . *10 0 0 

200 chafmgvdishes, ,at 6d. . . . 5 0 0 

200 glasses for candles, at 3d. . 2 10 0 

240 vendors’ stock-money, kt 5s. 

each. 60 0 0 

60 ditto, at 2 5s. each. ... 75 0 0 

100 itinerants’ ditto, at 2s. each 10 0 0 

300 cloths, at 4 d. each .... 500 

300 pairs of sleeves, at 4d. per pair 5 0 0 
300 aprons at 4 d. each .... 500 


£339 10 0 

Street-sellers of Pea Soup. 

150 soi/p-kettles, 4 s. each; 150 
ladles, 6d. each ; 150 pepper-boxes, 

Id. each ; 150 mint-boxes, 3d. each ; 

150 chafing-dishes, Od. each; 1,800 
Insons, Id. each; 1,800 spoons, Id. 
each; stock-money, 3s. 6d. each * .81 5 0 

Street-sellers qf Pickled Whelks. 

100 stal^, 4s. each ; 150 baskets, 

2.?. (id. each; 150 tin boilers, 2s. 0d. 
each; 75 *pans, Od. each; 150 jars, 

Od . each; 150 flour-dredgers, 4d. 
each; 1,800 saucers, \d. each; 150 
lable-spoons, 2d. each ; 150 knives, 

2d. each; 150 vinegar-bottles, Id. 
each; 150 serge aprons, 2s. each; 
stock-money, for 150 vendors, 5s. 
each .125 18 0 

Street-sellers of Fried Fish. 

300 trays, Is. 6d. each; 300 fry¬ 
ing-pans, Is. 6d. each; 300 bait- 
dredgers, 3d. each ; 300 knives, 2d. 
each; 300 earthenware pans, 1 s. 
each; 300 shallows, Is. each; stock- 
money, for 150 vendors, 5s. each . 156 5 0 

* The hot-ee] trade being in conjunction with the 
pea-soup, the same stall, candltes, towels, sleeves, and 
aprons do for both. 
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Street-sellers of Sheeps' Trotters, 

300 baskets, Is. 4 d. each; 300 £ s. 
cotton cloths, 4d. each ; 300 forks, 

2 d. each; 300 knives, 3d. each; 300 
pepper-boxes, Id. each; 300 salt¬ 
cellars, Id. each; stock-money, for 
300 sellers, Is. each.48 0 

Street-sellers of Ham Sandwiches. * # 

CO baskets, 2s. each ; 60 tin boilers, # 

2s. each; 60 knives and forks, 6d. # 

per pair; 60 mustard-pots, Id each> ^ 

60 spoons, Id. each; 60 e« llis, 5«. 
each ; 60 aprons, 4 (l. each; 60 pairs 
of sleeves, 4d. per pair; stock-money 
for 60 vendors, 7s. 2d. weekly . . 38 1.5 0 

Street-sellers of Baked ’ Taloes. 

300 cans, 21. each; 300 knives, 

3d. each; 300 pepper-boxes, Id. 
each; stock-money for 300 vendors, 

10s. each. 755 0 0 

Street-sellers of Hot Green Peas. 

4 cans, 2s. Gd. ^ach ; 4 vinegar- 
bottles, Id. each: 4 pepper-boxes, 

3d. each; 12 saucers, 1 d. each; 12 
spoons, 1 d. each; 4 cloths, 4 d. each; 
stock-money for 4 vendors, 2s. each 12 8 

Street-sellers of Meat (“ Hawking Butchers.”) 

150 baskets, 4a. Gd. each; 150 
saws, 2s. each ; 150 cleavers, Is. (id. 
each; 150 steels, Is. Or/, each5*150 
belts for baskets, Is. each; 150 do. 
for waist, Gd. each; 150 cloths, (id. 
each; 150 aprons, Gd. each; 150 
pairs of sleeves, 4 d. per pair; 150 
vendors’ stock-money, 6s each per 
day. 

Street-sellers of Bread. 

12 baskets, 4s. Gd. each; 12 bar- 
rows, 40s. each; 1 long bread-basket, 

40s.; 1 barrow, 30s.; 13 sacks, Is. 
each; stock-money for 25 vendors, 
at 1/. each. 

Street-sellers of Cats' and Dogs'-vMtat. 

500 harrows, 18s. each; 1,000 
baskets, Is. 6d. each; 500 sets of 
weights and scales, 4s. each ; 1,000 
knives, 8 d. each ; 1,000 steels, Is. 
each; stock-money of 1,500 ven¬ 
dors, 7s. Gd. per head .... 1,083 6 8 

Street-sellers of Coffee and Tea. 

150 tables, 2s. Gd. each; 76 stalls, 

6s. each; 75 coflee-barrows, 1/. each; 

400 coflee-cans (100 vendors having 
two cans, and 200 only one), 8s. each; 

1,200 half-pint cups and saucers, 3d. 
each, and 900 pints, Gd. each ; 2,100 
spoons. Id. each; 900 plates, 1 \d. 
each ; 300 knives, 2 d. each; 300 
pans, 9d. each; 600 canisters, 5 d. 
each; 50 screens, 2s. Gd. each; stock- 
money of 300 vendors, 5s. each . 435 12 0 


138 5 0 

0 
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a Street-selleis qf Ginger-beer. 

300 karwws, 11. ejcli; 1,000 stalls, £ u d. 
each; 175 foua&iaq, 71. each; 20 
to, 20/. each; 3 ditto, 100/.eachf 
9,000%lasses, 5d. each ; 1,500 tanks, 

Is. each; 3,000 towels, Gd. each* 

500 sets of brewing utensils, corks, 

&c., t)s. each; 500 gross of bottles, 

10s. Jter gross, and stock-money for 
1,500 vendors, 5s. ejpfli. . . . 3,562 10 0 
Street-sellers of Lemonade, Nectar, Sherbet, £c.* 
200 stalls, 6s. eacli ; £00 stone 
barrels, 5s. Gd. each; 1,200 glasses, 

4 Id. eacji; 400 towels, Gd. each; 200 
jars, 2s. e^ch; 2,400 glass bottles, 

3d. each; stock-money for 200 ven¬ 
dors, 2s. Gd. e.t'di. 305 0 0 

* St'-»et-selters of Elder-wine. 

3 elder-wine carriages and appa¬ 
ratus, 71. each; 47 ditto ditto, 31.10s. 
each; 300 small wine-glasses, 2d. 
each; stock-money, 3s. per head . 195 10 0 
Street-sellers of Peppermint-water. 

2 kegs, 3s. Gd. each; 2 jars, 2s. 
each; 16 glasses, 3d. each; 4 cloths, 

4 d. each; stock-money, for four 

vendors, Is. each.10 4 

Milk-sellers in the Park. 

1G cows, 20/. each ; 8 lockers, 31. 
each; 32 fiiced seats, 3s. eaeh; 48 
forms, 3s each; 48 glasses, 4 \d. 
each ; 96 cups. Id. each; 8 halters, 
for cows, Gd. each; 8 pans, Is. each; 


Milk-sellers in Markets, §c. 

^20 yokes and.pairs of cans, 15s. 
each; 20 sets of measures, 2s. per 
set; stock-money for 20 vendors, 3s. 

each. 20 0 0 

Street-sellers of Curds and Whey. 

100 stalls, 5s. each; 100 sauce¬ 
pans, to scald the milk in, 2s.ffecly 
300 cups, Id. each; 300 glasses, 5d. 
each; 600 spoons, \d. each; 100 
tin kettles, for stalls, at 3s. 6d. each; 

100 small tubs, Is each; 100 cloths, 

3d. each; stock-money for 100 ven¬ 
dors, at 2s. 77 10 0 

Street-sellers of Rice-milk, f 

50 kettles and braziers, for stall, 

4s. the two; 300 spice or peppermint- 
boxes, Id! each; stock-money fo^ 
fifty vendors, Is, 3d. each ... 14 7 6 

Water-carriers. 

120 pails, 2s. each ; 6Q yokes, 5s. 
each. 27 0 0 


* There are altogether 500 vendors of emonade in 
the streets, but 300 of these seH also ginger-beer, and 
consequently do not have separate stalls, &c. 

+ The street-sellers of rice-milk are included, in the 
street-sellers of curds and whey; hence the stalls, 
saucepans, cups, &c., of the two classes are t^e same. 
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Street Pitmen. 

50 pie-cans, 1/. each; t85 tam^jg* s. rf. 
halfpenny boards, to gatfilhe with, 1 

2s. Gd. each; 50 gross of tin pie- l 

dishes, 12s. per gross; 50 aprons, l ' 

8i. each; 100 tins, 1.9. each (for 
baking pies upon), stock-money, for 
50 vendors, 6s. Gd. each .... 106 0 10 

0 * 

Street-sellers of Billed, Puddings. 

6 stands, 6s. each; 6 can's, 2s. 6d. 
each; 6 pots (tin), 2$. each; 6 

chafing-dishes and stands, 5d. each; 

6 forks, 2d. each ; 6 cloths, (id. each ; c 

stock-money, for 6 vendors, 2s. Gd. 

each .. . G 

Street-sellers of Plum-duff. 

*2 baskets, 1$. 9d. each;' C sauce¬ 
pans, 2s. each; 6 cloths, Gd. each; 

6 knives, 2d. each; stock-money, for 

6 vendors, 2s. each.1 18 6 

Street-sellers'of Calces, Tarts, fyc. / 

150 trays, 1*. 9d. each ; 150 cloths, 

1,9. 3d. each; 150 straps, Gd. each; 
•stock-money, 16s. Gd. each . . . 150 0 0 

Other and inferior Cake-sellers. 

30 trays, Is. 9d. each; 30 straps, 

Gd. each; stock-money, 2s. Gd. cacli 7 2 6 

Street-sellers of Plum-cak £. 

4 trays, Is. 9d. each; 4 baskets, 

Is. Gd. each; 4 cloths (oil-clotli 
covers for baskets), Is. each; 4 
knives, 2d. each; stock-money, for 
4 sellers, 4s. each" *•.118 8 

Gingerbread-nut Makers and Sellers. 

° « i 

50 ovens, 51. each; 50 peels and 
rakes, 3s. the two; 750 tins, Is. eacli; 

50 lamps, for fairs, Gs. each; 50 
stalls, 6s. each; 50 sets of scales and 
100 sets of weights, half of them 
false, 7s. Gd. each a : 100 canisters, 2s. 
each; 50 borrows, 30s. each ; 50 
baskets, 6s. each; 50 baizes, Is. each; 

50 cloths to cover stall, Is. each ; 
stock-money, for 50 makers ana 
sellers, 14s. each. ...... 483 15 0 

Gingerbread-nut Sellers'^iuc Makers.) 

150 frays, Is. 9d. each; 150 straps, 

Gd. each;, stock-money, for 150 

sellers, Is. Gd. each. 28 5 6 

Strbet-sellers of Hot cross Buns. 

500 baskets, 2s. Gd. each; 500 
flannels and cloths, 2s. the two; 
stock-money, for 500 (tellers, 2s. Gd. 
each. 175 0 0 

Street-sellers of Muffins and Crumpets. 

500 baskets, 2s. v 6d. each; 500 
cloths, Is. each; stock-money, for 
500 sellers, 5s. each.212 10 0 
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Street-sellers of Sweet-stuff. 

6 harrows, 11. 10s. each; 150 £ s. d. 
trays, Is. 9d. each; 50 saucepans, 

2s. each ; 18 canisters (long tin', 2s. 
each ; 44 stalls, at 4s. each ; 50 sets 
of weights and scales, at 4s. each; 
stock-money, for 150 vendors, 3s. 
each f* . 7046 

Street-sellers qf Cough Drops. 
r 3 stills and barrows, 31. 10s. each ; 

4 stalls, 7n each; 6 weights and 
scale's, 3s. §d. each; stock-money, 
for 6 sellers, 2s. Gd. each ....1040 

Street-sellers of Ices. 

20 jars, Is. each ; 20 coolers, 2s. 
each; 30 cups, Id. each, and 30 
glasses, 4 d. each; 60 spoons, Id. 
each; stock-money, for 20 vendors, 

2s. per head .... ... 5176 

Total Capital invested in 
thi; Street Salk of Eatables ^ 
and Drinkables . . . 4 • 9.077 12 

Income, or “Takings,” of Street-sellers 
of Eatables and Drinkables. 

% Street-sellers of IJot Eels. 

There arc upwards of 1,000,000 lbs. 
weight of hot eels sold yearly in the 
streets of London. 140 vendors each 
sell 6 lbs. of eels daily at their stands ; 

60 sell 40lbs. daily; and 100 itinerant 
sell 5 lbs. nightly at the public-houses. 

The lii st mentioned take on an average 
2s. daily; 'the second 16s.; and the third 
Is. 8 d. This gives a yearly street expen¬ 
diture in the trade in hot eels amount¬ 
ing to.£19,448 

c Street-sellers of Pea-soup. 

The annual street consumption ot 
pea-soup amounts to 1,680 gallons. 100 
vendors sell each 4 gallons daily; and 
50 vendoreach sell upon an average 

10 gallons daily. The first mentioned 
take 3s. day; and the last, 7s. Gd. 

This gives a street expenditure during 

the winter season of five mouths, of , . £4,050 

Street-sellers of Pickled Whelks, 

According to (he Billingsgate returns, 
there are nearly 5,000,000 of whelks sold 
yearly in the streets of London. These 
are retailed in a boiled state, and 

11 ivourcd with vinegar, at four a penny. 

150 vendors take on an’ average 13s. 
weekly. This gives an annual street 
expenditure, of.. £5,000 

Street-sellers q{ Pried Fish. 

250 sellers make 10s. Gd. weekly, or 
yearly 271. Gs. ; and 150 sellers make 
half that amount, 13/. 13s. per annum. 
Reckoning 20/. a year as a medium 
earning, and adding 90 per cent, for 
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profit, tlic annual consumption of fried 
fish supplied by London street-sellers 
amounts to 684,000 lbs., and the sum 
expended thereupon to . . . . £11,400 

Street-sellers qf Sheep's Trotters. 

In the wholesale “ trotter ” establish¬ 
ment there arc prepared, weekly, 20,000 
sets, or 80,000 feet; giving a yearly 
average of 4,160,000 trotters, or the 
feet of 1,040,000 sheep. Of this qqan 
tity the street-folk buy seven-eighths, or 
3,640,000 trotters yearly. ,p he nyAber 
of sheep trotter-sellers may be taken at 
300; which gives an average of nearly 
60 sets a week per individual. » There 
is then expended yearly in London 
streets on trotters, calculating their 
sale, retail, at \d. each, 6,600/ ; but 
though the regular price is \d., some 
trotters are sold at four for 1 \d., very 
few higher than Id., and some are kept 
until they are unsaleable, so that the 
amount ^ius expended may he esti¬ 


mated at ^ • £6,000 

Sit eet-scllers of Ham-sandwiches. 

60 vendors, taTvC 8s. a week, and sell 
annually 486,800 sandwiches, at a cost 
of . ..£1,800 


Street-sellers of Baked ’ Taloes. 

300 vendors, sell upon an average 
;} ewt. of baked potatoes daily, or 1,75.3 
tons in the season. The average takings 
of each vendor amount to 6s. a day; and 
the receipts of the whole number through¬ 
out the season (which lasts from the 
latter end of September till March fci- 
elusive), a period of 6 months, arc . .£14,000 

The Street-sellers of Hut Green Peas. 

The chief man of business sells 3 gal¬ 
lons a day (which, at Id. the quarter- 
pint, would be 8s., my informant said 
7s.), the other three together sell’the 
same quantity ; hence there is an annual 
street consumption of 1,870 gallons, did 
a street expenditure on “ hot green peas’" 

ot.£250 

Street-sellers qf Meat. 

The hawking butchers, taking their 
number at 150, sell 747,000 lbs. of meat, 

and take annually.£12,450 

Street-sellers of Bread. 

25 men take 4 5s. a day for five 
months in the summer, and 12 regular 
traders take 1/. 12s. per day; this gives 
an annual street consumption of 700,000 
quartern loaves of bread, and a street 
expenditure of.£9,000 

Street-sellers of Cats and Dogs' Meat. 

There are 300,000 cats in the metro¬ 
polis, and from 900 to 1,000 horses, 
averaging 2 cwt. of meat each, boiled 
down every week; the quantity of cats’ 


meal used, throughout Lon¬ 
don ijr alfout 200,000 lbs. per week, 
and tlris, feold at tl/ rate of 2 \d. per lb., 
gjves 2,000/. a week for the money spent 
in cats’ and dogs’ meat, or per year, 

upwards of.£100,000 

• Street-sellers of Coffee, Tea, §c. 

Each coffee-stall keeper on an average 
eleajfl 1/. a week, and his takings may 
be said to he at leaf? double that sum ; 
hence the quantity4>f coffee sold annu¬ 
ally in the streets, is abou^ 550,000 gal¬ 
lons, while the yearly street expenditure 
fox*tca, coffee, &c., amounts to . . .£31,200 
• Street-sellers of Ginger-beer. 

The bottles of ginger-beer sold yearly 
in the streets number about 4,798,000, 
an^ the total sUeet consumption of the 
same bevera- j may be said to be about 
250,000 gallons per annum. 200 street- 
sellers of ginger-beer in the bottle trade 
of die penny class take 30s. a week eacli 
(thus allowing for inferior receipts in 
bad weather); 300 take 20s. each, selling 
their “ beer” for the most part at \d . the 
buttle, while the remaining 400 “ in a 
small way” take 6s. each; hence there 
is expended in the bottled ginger-beer 
of the streets 11,480/. Adding- the re¬ 
ceipts from the fountains and the barrels, 
die barrel season continuing only ten 
weeks, thepotal sum expended annually 
in street ginger-beer amounts altogether 

to.£14,660 

Street-sellers of Lemonade, Sherbet, 

Nectar, i\ c.j0 

There are 200 persons, chiefly men, 
selling solely lemonade, &c., and an 
additional 300 Anting the sale with that 
of ginger-beer. Their average receipts 
on line days are 3s. 6d. a day, or, allowing 
for wet w eathqr and diminished receipts, 

10s. a week. The receipts, then, lor this 
street luxury, show a street expenditure 
in such a summer as the last. wsyoo/., 
among those who do not unite ginger- 
beer with the trade. Calculating that 
those who do unite ginger-beer with it 
sell only one-half as much as the others, 

we find a total outlay of.£4,900 

StreSfcsellen of fflder-wine. 

50 vendors clear 5s. a week for 3 6 
weeks by the sale of cider-wine in the 
streets, their profit being at least cent, 
per cent.*; hence die street consumption 
of this beverage in the course of the year 
is 1,500 gallons, and the outlay . . . £200 

Street-sellers of Peppermint-water. 

Calculating dial 4 “ pepperminters” 
take 2s. a day the year round, Sundays 
excepted, we find that 900 gallons of 
peppermint-water are consumed every 
year in the streets of London, while the 
sum expended in it amounts annually to £125 
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Street-sellers of Milk in the Markets , Parks , Street-sellers of Cakes, Tarts, Sfc. 


The vendors in the markets clelr ^ 
about Is. 6d. a day each \for thri? 
months; and as the profit is rather t 
more than cent. p.er cent, there are 
about 4,000 gallons of milk tluu sold 
yearly. The quantity sold in thfe park c 
averages 20 quarts a day for a period of 
nine months, or 1,170 gallons in the ^ 
year. This is retailed at \d. per quarr; 
hence the annual expenditure is . ; . . £344 

'Street-sellers of Curds and Whey. 1 

50 sellers dispose of 12J gallons in 3 
weeks; the other 50 sell only half as * 
much. Taking the season at 3 months, t 
the annual consumption of curds and 
whey in the streets is 2,812 double gal- , 

Ions (as regards the ingredients of milk), 
whtlh is retailed at a cost to the pur¬ 
chasers of.£412 

Street-sellers of Rice-milk . 

Calculating that 50 sellers dispose of 
24 quarts weekly, while one-half of the 
remaining 25 sell 12 quarts each per 
week at Id. the half-pint, and the other 
half vend 24 quarts at \d. the half¬ 
pint, there are about 3,000 gallons of 
■rice-milk yearly consumed in the streets 
of London, while the expenditure 

amounts to.£320 

Water-carriers. 

The number of water-carriers are 
sixty, and their average earnings through 
the year 5s. a week; hence the sujn an¬ 
nually expended in water thus obtained 

amounts to • . V* *.£780 

Street Piemen. 

There are fifty street piemeit plying * 
their trade in London, the year through, 
their average takings are one guinea a 
week; hence there is an annual street 
consumption of pies of nearly to three- 
quarters of a pillion, and a street ex¬ 
penditure aipCJinCtng to.£3,000 

Street-sellers of Meat and Currant Puddings. 

Each street-seller gets rid of, on an 
average, 85 dozen, or 1,020 puddings ; 
there are now but six street-sellers (re¬ 
gularly) of these comestibles; 
weekly aggregate wc^ild be—allowing 
for bad weather—5,400, and the total 
129,600 meat and currant puddings sold 
in the streets, in a season of 24 weeks. 

This gives gn annual expenditure oft 
the part of the street boys and girls 
(who are the principal purchasers), and 
of the poor persons who -patronise the 

• street-trade, of about.£270 

Street-sellers of Plum 11 duff.” 

Calculating 42s. a week as the takings 
of six persons, for fite months, we find 
there is yearly expended in the street 
purchase of plum dough upwards of . £250 


Reckoning 150 cake-sellers, each 
taking 5s. a week—a sufficiently low 
average — the street consumption of 
cakes, tarts, &c., will be 1,123,200 every 
year, and the street outlay about . . £2,3*50 
Street-sellers of other and inferior Cakes ... 

The* sale of the inferior street cakes 
realises about a fifth of that taken by 
tlif other cake-sellers; hence it may be 

estimated yearly at.£450 

C Street sellers of Gingerbread-nuts. 

150 gingerbread-nut-seliers take 17 s. 
each weekly (clearing 9s.) ; at this rate 
the sum spent pearly in “ spice ” nuts 
in the streets of London amounts to . £6,630 
Street-sellers qf Hot-cross Buns. 

There are nearly 100,000 hot-cross 
buns sold every Good Friday in the 
streets of London ; hence there is ex¬ 
pended in one day, upon tlie buns thus 

bought about. f . £300 

Street-sellers of Muffins (y>.d Crumpets. 

There are 500 muffin-sellers, each 
clearing 4s. and taking 12s. a week on 
an average ; hence the metropolitan 
street sale of muffins and crumpets will 
be in 20* weeks about 120,000 dozen, 
and the sum expended thereon . . . £6,000 

Street-sellers of Sweet-stuff. 

The number of sweet-stuff sellers in 
London amounts to 200, each of whom, 
on an average, clears 10s., and takes 20s. 
weekly; the yearly consumption, there¬ 
fore, of rooks, candies, hard-bakes, &c., 
purchased in the streets is nearly two 
and a half millions of halfpenny-worths, 
or (at the rate of \d. an ounce) about 
%0 tons weight per annum, costing the 

consumers about.£10,000 

Street-sellers qf Cough-drops. 

The earnings of the principal man in 
the “cough-drop” street trade may be 
taken at 30$. a week for twenty weeks; 
that of afiother at 15$. for the same 
period; and those of the remaining four 
street-sellers of the same compound at 
5s. each, weekly; allowing the usual 
cent, per cent., we find there is annually 
expended by street-buyers on cough- 

drops .£130 

Street-sellers of Ice Creams. 

The sale of street ices may be calcu¬ 
lated at twenty persons, taking 1$. 6d. 
daily for four weeks. This gives a street 
consumption of 10,000 penny ices, and 


an annual expenditure thereon of • £42 

Total Sum expended Yearly , 
on Street Eatables and Drink¬ 
ables . £203,115 
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OF THE STREET-SELLERS OF S^ATJf NER1L, LITERATURE, 
AND THE FINE AlPrs. J 


We now come to a class of street-folk wholly 
distinct from any before treated of. As yet we 
have been dealing principallyw'ith the uneducated 
portion of the street-people—men whom, ihr the 
most part, are allowed to remain in neariy«the 
same primitive and brutish state as tin* savagp 
—creatures with nothing but theirVppeti^ps, 
instincts, and passions to move ♦hen^uul j^iade 
up of the same crude combim.don of virtue and 
vice—the same generosity combined with the 
same predatory tendencies as th<£ bedouins of 
the desert—the same love of revenge and dis¬ 
regard of pain, and often the same gratitude 
and susceptibility to kindness as the Red 
Indian—and, furthermore, the same insensi¬ 
bility to female honour and abuse of female 
weakness, and the same utter ignorance of the 
Divine nature of the Godhead as marks either 
Bosjesman, Carib, or Thug. 

The costbr-. and many other of the street- 
sellers before <lesci%ed, however, are bad—not 
so much from theifc own perversity as from our 
selfishness. That they partake of the natural 
evil of human nature is not their fault but ours, 
—who would be like them if we bad not been 
taught by others better than ourselves to con- 
troul the bad and cherish the good principles of 
our hearts. 

1 • The street-sellers of stationery, literature, and 
the fine arts, however, differ "from all before 
tieatcd of in tlie general, though far fiom uni¬ 
versal, education of the sect. They constitute 
principally the class of stiect-orators, l^iown in 
these days as *' pattern's,” and formerly termed 
“ mountebanks,”-—people who, in the words of 
Strutt, strive to “help otf their wares by pomp¬ 
ous speeches, in which little regard is paid 
either to truth or propriety.” To patter, is a 
slang term, meaning to speak. To indulge in 
this kind of oral puffery, of course, requires a 
certain exercise of the intellect, and it is the 
consciousness of their mental superiority which 
makes the patlerers look down upon tlu^ coster¬ 
mongers as an inferior body, with whom they 
object cither to be classed or to associate. The 
worn of some of the “patterers” for the mere j 
costers is as profound as the contempt of tlie I 
pickpocket for the pure beggar. Those who { 
have not witnessed this pride of class among | 
even the most degraded, can form no adequate j 
idea of ilie arrogance with which the skilled 
man, no matter how base the art, looks upon 
the unskilled. “We arc the haristocracy of the 
streets,” was said to me by one of the street- 
folks, who told penny fortunes with a bottle. 

“ People don’t pay us for what we gives ’em, 
but only to bear us talk. We live like yourself, 
sir, by the hexereise of our hintellects—we by 
talking, and you by writing.” 

But notwithstanding the self-esteem of the 
patterers, I am inclined to think that they are 


less i-rlpressionable and less susceptible of kind¬ 
ness than the ebsters whom they despise. Dr. 
Conoll/has told us that, even among the insane, 
the educated classes are the most difficult to 
move^ftul govern through their affections. They 
are invariably suspicjffus, attributing unworthy 
motives to every beilefit conferred, and conse¬ 
quently incapable of beiqg touched by any 
sympathy on the part of those who may br 
affected by tlieir distress. So far as iny ex¬ 
perience f^oes it is the same with the strect-pat- 
terers. Any attempt to befriend them is almost 
sure to be met with distrust Nor does their 
mode of life servt in any way to lessen then mis- 
.giviiJ^s. Conscious How much their own li#- 
liliood depends upon assumption and trickery, 
they naturally consider that others have some 
“ dodge,” as they call it, or some latent object 
in view when any good is sought to be done 
them. The impulsive costermonger, however, 
approximating more closely to the primitive 
man, moved solely by his feelings, is as easily 
humanized by any kindness as lie is brutilicd by 
any injury. 

The patterers, again, though certainly more 
intellectual, are scarcely less immoral than the 
costers. Their superior cleverness gives them 
the power of justifying and speciously glossing 
their evil 'practices # but serves in no way to 
restrain them ; thus affording the social philoso¬ 
pher anothermielancholy instance of the evil of 
developing the intellect without the conscience— 
of teaching people to is morally 

beautiful and ugly, ■without teaching them at 
the |;une time to fgel and delight in the one and 
abhor the other—or, in other words, of quicken¬ 
ing the cunning and cheeking the emotions of 
the individual. 

Among the patterers marriage is as little 
frequent as among the costermongers; with the 
exception of the older class, whp»“ were per¬ 
haps married before they took to Ifte streets.” 
Hardly one of the patterers, however, has been 
bred to a street life; and this constitutes another 
line of demarcation between them and the cos¬ 
termongers. 

The costers,have seen, are mostly here¬ 
ditary wanderers— having %en as it were born 
to fiequent the public thoroughfares ; some 
few of the itinerant dealers in fish, fruit, and 
vegetables, have it is true been driven by want 
of employment to adopt street-seeing as a 
means of living, but these are, so to speak, the 
aliens rather than the natives of the streets. 
The patterers, on the other hand, have for the 
most part neither been born and bred nor 
driven to a street life—but have rather take,v 
to it from a natural love of what they call 
“roving.” This propensity, to lapse from a 
civilized^ into a nomad state—to pass from a 
settler into a wanderer—is a peculiar charae- 
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ten stic of the pattering tribe. The ttmdenffy 
& however is by no means extraordinary; lor 
ethnology teaches us, that trhereas n anj, f aban¬ 
don the habits of civilized life to adopt those 
of a nomadic state of existence, but lew of the 
wandering tribes give up vagabondising and 
betake themselves to settled-occupations. The 
innate “love of a roving life," which riiany of 
the street-people themselves speak of as the 
cause of their originally taking to the i reets, 
appears to be accompanist by several peculiar 
characteristics ; among the niost marked of 
these are an indomitable “ self-will" or hatred 
of the least restraint or controul—an innate 
aversion to every species of law or government, 
whether political, moral, or domestic^ -a stub¬ 
born, contradictory nature—an incapability of. 
continuous labour, or remaining long in the 
same place occupied with the same object, 
or^attendisg to the same subject—an unusual 
‘predilection for amusements, and especially for 
what partakes of the ludicrous—together with 
a great relish of all that is ingenious,* and so 
finding extreme delight in tricks and frauds of 
every kind. There are two patterers now in 
the streets (brothers)—well-educated and re¬ 
spectably connected — who candidly confess 
they prefer that kind of life to any other, and 
would not leave it if they could. 

Nor are the patterers less remarkable than the 
costermongers for their utter absence of all reli¬ 
gious feeling. There is, however, this distinc¬ 
tion between the two classes—that whereas the 
creedlessness of the one is but the'consequence 
of brutish ignorance, that of the other is the 
result of natural perversity and educated scepti¬ 
cism—as the street-patterers include many men 
of respectable iv’.^ctions, # and even classical 
attainments. Among tnem, may be found the 
son of a military officer, a clergyman, a man 
brought up to the profession of medicine, Wo 
Grecians of the Blue-coat School, clerks, shop¬ 
men, and a class who have been educated to no 
especial calling—some of the latter being the 
natural sons of gentlemen &nd noblemen—and 
who* when jeprived of the support of their 
parents or fiieiftfs, have taken to the streets for 
bread. Many of the younger and smarter men, 

I am assured, reside with women of the town, 
though they may not he dependent for their 
livelihood on the wages got by the infamy of 
these women. Not a few o f the patterers, too, 
in their dress and a^pearanceT^fitfesent hut little 
difference to that of the “ gent.” Some wear a 
moustache, while others indulge in a Henri- 
Quatre heard. The patterers are, moreover, as 
a body, not distinguished by that good and 
friendly feeling one to another which is remark¬ 
able among costermongers. If an absence of 
heartiness and good felkwship be characteristic 
of an aristocracy—as, some political philosophers 
contend—then the patterers may indeed be said 
to be the aristocrats of the streets. 

The patterers oj oratorical street-sellers in¬ 
clude among their class many itinerant traders, 
other than the wandering “ paper-workers ”— 


as those vending the several varieties of strect- 
literaturo are generally denominated. The 
Cheap Jacks, or oratorical hucksters of hard¬ 
ware at fairs and other places, are among the 
most celebrated and humorous of this class. 
The commercial arts and jests of some of these 
people, display considerable cleverness. Many 
of their jokes, it is true, are traditional—and 
as purely a matter of parrotry as the witticisms 
of the “funny gentlemen” on the s$age, but 
tl^eir ready^ adaptation of accidental circum¬ 
stances t<^ the purposes of their business, 
betrays a V modicum of wit far beyond that 
which* falls *to the share of ordinary “ low 
comedians.” The street-vendors of cough 
drops—infallible cures for the toothache and 
other ailments—also belong to the pattering 
class. These arc, as was before stated, the 
remains of the obsolete mountebanks of Eng¬ 
land and the saltinbavque of France—a class 
of al fresco orators who derived their names 
from the bench —the street pulpit, rostrum, or 
platform—that they ascended, in order the better 
to deliver their harangues. The street jugglers, 
actors, and showmen, as well as the street-sellers 
of grease - retnoving compositions, corn-salve, 
razor-paste, plating-balls, waterproof blacking, 
rat poisons, sovereigns sold for wagers, and a 
multiplicity of similar street-trickeries—such as 
oratorical bogging — are other ingenious and 
wordy members ol the same chattering, jabber¬ 
ing, or “pattering” fraternity. These will all 
he spoken of under the head of the different 
tilings they respectively sell or do. For the pre¬ 
sent we have only to deal with that portion of 
the “pattering” body who are engaged in the 
street sale of literature—or the “ paper-workers” 
as they <^11 themselves. The latter include the 
“ running patterers,” or “ death-huntersbeing 
men (no women) engaged in vending last (lying 
speeches and confessions—in hawking “ se-eond 
^edi-lions” of newspapers—or else in “working,” 
i that is to say, in getting rid of what arc techni¬ 
cally termed “ cocks;” which, in polite language, 
means accounts of fabulous duels between ladies 
of fashion—of apochryphal elopements, or ficti¬ 
tious lova-letters of sporting noblemen and cer¬ 
tain young milliners not a hundred miles from 
the spot—“ cooked” assassinations and sudden 
deaths of eminent individuals—pretended jealous 
affrays between Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort (but these papers are now never worked) 
— or awful tragedies, including mendacious 
murders, impossible robberies, and delusive 
suicides. 

The sellers of these choice articles, however, 
belong more particularly to that order or species 
of the pattering genus known as “ running pat¬ 
terers,” or “flying stationers,” from the fact of 
their being continually on the move while de¬ 
scribing the attractions of the “ papers ” they 
have to sell. Contradistinguished from them, 
however, are the “ standing patterers,” or those 
for whose less startling announcements a crowd 
is necessary, in order that the audience may have 
time to swaMow the many marvels worked by 
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their wares. The standing patterers require, 
therefore, what they term a “pitch,” that is to 
say a fixed locality, where they can hold forth 
to a gaping multitude for, at least, some few 
minutes continuously. They are mainly such 
street-sellers as deal in nostrums and the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of street “ wonders.” Occasionally, 
however, the running patteref (who is especially 
literary) transmigrates into a standing ona| be¬ 
taking himself to “ hoard work,” aart v: tended 
in street technology, and stopping axkhc coigiers 
of thoroughfares with a lar^e picj*/ial tdacard 
raised upon a pole, and glowing with a mghly- 
coloured exaggeration of the interesting terrors 
of the pamphlet he has for salc. # This is either 
“The Life of Calcraft, the Hangman,” “The 
Diabolical Practice.s of Dr. - on liis Pa¬ 

tients when in a state of Mesmerism,” or “ The 
Secret Doings at the White House, Soho,” and 
other similar attractivcly-repiilsive details. A kin 
•to this “board work” is the practice of what 
is called “ strawing,” or selling straws in the 
street, and giving away with them something 
that is either really or fictionally forbidden to he 
sold,— as indecei* papers, political songs, and 
the like. I’ll is practice, however, is now seldom 
resorted to, while the sale of “ secret papers ” is 
rarely carried on in public. It is true, there 
are three or four patterers who live chiefly by 
professing to dispose of “sealed packets” of 
obscene drawings and cards for gentlemen; but 
this is generally a trick adopted to extort money 
from old debauchees, , oung libertines, and people 
of degraded or diseased tastes? for the packets, 
on being opened, seldom contain anything but 
an odd number of some defunct periodical. There 
is, however, a large traffic in such secret papers 
carried on in what is called “ the public-house 
•trade,” that is to say, by itinerant “ paper- 
workers” (mostly women), who never make their 
appearance in the streets, hut obtain a livelihood 
by “busking,” as it is technically termed, or, in 
other words, by offering their goods for sale only 
at the bars and in the tap-rooms and parlours 
of taverns. The excessive indulgence of one 
appetite is often accompanied by tiie disease 
of a second ; the drunkard, of course, is super¬ 
eminently a sensualist, and is therefore easily 
taken by anything that tends to stimulate liis 
exhausted desires: so sure is it that one form 
of bestiality is a necessary concomitant of ano¬ 
ther. There is another species of patterer, who, 
though usually included among the standing 
patterers, belongs rather to an intermediate 
class, viz., those who neither stand nor “ran,” 
as they descant upon what they sell; but those 
walk at so slow a rate that, though never sta¬ 
tionary, they can hardly be said to move. 
These are the reciters of dialogues, litanies, 
and the various street “squibs” upon passing 
events; they also include the public pro¬ 
pounders of conundrums, and the “ hundred 
and fifty popular song” enumerators—such as 
are represented in the engraving here given. 
Closely connected witil them are the “ cliaunters,” 
or those who do not cry, but (if one may so far 


sfcetch thjEnglish language) sing the contents 
of thee“ Jipers” they vend. 

Tht&e Ttrafficktfs constitute tin principal 
stxeet-selfers of literature, or “ paper-workers,’ 
of thI “ pattering ” class. In addition to them 
there are many others vending “papers” in 
the pifblic thoroughfares, who are mere traders 
resorting to no other acts for the disposal of their 
gooci/than a simple cry or exposition of them; 
and many of these but poor, humble, strug¬ 
gling, and inoffensive dealers. They do not pufi 
or represent what they hayfj to sell as what it is 
not—-(allowing them a fair commercial latitude). 
Thty are not of the “enterprising” class of 
street tiadesmen. Among these are the street- 
sellers of stationery—such as note-paper, en¬ 
velopes, pens, ink, pencils, sealing-wax, and 
wafers. Belong .ig to the same class, too, are 
the* street-vendors £f almanacs, pocket-boCks, 
memoranuinn and account-books. Then there 
are the sellers of odd numbers of periodicals 
and broadsheets, and those who vend either 
playing cards, conversation cards, stenographic 
caids, and (at Epsom, Ascot, &c.) racing cards. 
Besides these, again, there are the vendors pf 
illustrated cards, such as those embellished with 
engravings of the Crystal Palace, Views of the 
Houses of Parliament, as well as the gelatine 
poetry cards.—all of whom, with the exception 
of the racing-card sellers (who belong generally 
to the pattering tribe), partake of the usual 
characteristics of the street-selling class. 

After tlnfse may be enumerated the vendors 
of old engravings out of inverted umbrellas, and 
the hawkers of coloured pictures in frames. 
Then there are the old bock-stalls Mid harrows, 
and “the pinners-un. ” fis tbSf are termed, or 
sellers of old songs piffned against the wall, as 
well as the vendors of manuscript music. More¬ 
over, appertaining to the same class, there are 
the vendors of playbills and “ books of the per¬ 
formance” outside the theatre; and lastly, the 
pretended sellers of tracts—such as the Lascars 
and others, who use this kind of street traffic as 
a cloak for the more profitable traide of begging. 
The street-sellers of images, ^ttlmigh strictly 
comprised within those who vend fine art pro¬ 
ductions in the public thoroughfares will be 
treated of under the head of The Street Ita¬ 
lians, to which class they mostly belong. 

Or THE AND present Street- 

patterns. 

Of the street-patterers the running (or flying) 
trader announces the contents of the paper he is 
offering for sale, as he proceeds on Ids mission. 
It is usually the detail of some “ barWious and 
horrible murder,” or of some extraordinary occur¬ 
rence—such as the attack on Marshal Haynau— 
which has roused public attention; or the paper 
announced as descriptive of a murder, or of 
iome exciting event, may in reality be some 
odd number of a defunct ^periodical. “It’s 
astonishing,” said one patterer me, “ how few 
people ever complain of having been took in. It 
hurts tiheir feelings to lose a halfpenny, but it 




hurts their pride too much, when thew’re badfto 
grumble in public about it” On Whif head, 
then, I need give no further general explanation. 

In times of excitement the running p'atterer (or 
“ stationer,” as he was and is sometimes tailed) 
has reaped the best harvest. * When the popish 
plot agitated England in the reign of Charles II. 
the “ Narratives” of the design of a handful of 
men to assassinate a whole nation, were eVgerly 
purchased in the streets aid taverns. And this 
has be$n the case during the progress of any ab¬ 
sorbing event subsequently. I was told by a very 
old gentleman, who bad heard it from bis grand¬ 
father, that in some of the quiet towns of* the 
north of England, in Durham and Yorkshire, 
there was the greatest eagerness to purchase 
from the street-sellers any paper relative to the 
progress of the forces under Charles Edward 
Stitart, in 1745. This was especially the case 
when it became known that the “rebels” had 
gained possession of Carlisle, and it was un¬ 
certain what might be their route southward. 
About the period of the “ affair of the ’45,” 
and in the autumn following the decisive battle 
of Ctilloden (in April, 1746), the “Northern 
Lights” were more than usually brilliant, or 
more than usually remarked, and a meteor or 
two had been seen. The street-sellers were then 
to be found in fairs and markets, vending won¬ 
derful accounts of these wonderful phenomena. 

I have already alluded to the character of 
the old mountebank, and to his “pompous 
orations,” having “as little regard to truth as to 
propriety.” There certainly is little pompous- 
ness in the announcements of the patterers, 
though ni their general disregard of truth they 
resemble those ^f-- the mountebank. The 
mountebank, however," addressed his audience 
from a stage, and made his .address attractive 
by mixing up with it music, dancing, and 
tumbling; sometimes, also, equestrianism on 
the green of a village; and by having always 
the services of a merry-andrew, or clown. The 
nostrums of these quacks were all as unequalled 
for cheapnessfcas for infallibility, and tlreir im¬ 
pudence arifc/ coolness ensured success. Their 
practices are as well exposed in some of the 
Spectators of 1711-12 as the puppet-playing of 
Powel was good-humouredly ridiculed. One 
especial instance is cited, where a mountebank, 
announcing himself a native dLJ^ammersmith, 
where he was holding forth, offered to make a 
present of 5s, to every brother native of Ham¬ 
mersmith among his audience. The mounte¬ 
bank then drew from a long bag a handful of 
little packets, each of which, he informed the 
spectators, was constantly sold for 5s. 6d., but 
that out of love to his native hamlet he would 
bate the odd 5s. to every inhabitant of the place. 
The whole assembly immediately closed with 
his generous offer.” 

There is a scene in Moncrieff’s popular farce 
of “ Rochester ,” w(here the hero personates a 
mountebank, which may be here cited as afford¬ 
ing a good idea of the “ pompous orations” in- 
diugedjn by the street orators in days of yore: 


44 Silence there, and hear me, for my words arc more 
precious than gold; I am the renowned and far-famed 
Doctor Paracelsus Bombastes Esculapus Galen dam 
Humbug von Quack, member of all the colleges under 
the Moon: M.D., L.M.D., F.K.S., L.L.D., A.S.S.— 
and all the rest of the letters in the alphabet: I am the 
seventh son of a seventh son—kill or cure is my motto 
—an^ I always do it; 1 cured the great Emperor of 
Nova Scotia, of a polypus, after he had been given over 
by all ttAe faculty—lie lay to all appearance dead : the 
first pill lie took, he opened his eyes ; the second, he 
raised his head; and the third, he jumped up and 
daheed a lip.npipe. I don’t want to sound my own 
prafte—bloV the trumpet, Balaam ( Balaam blows 
trumpf*) ; bflU'* tapped the great Cham of Tartary at a 
sitting, of a terrible dropsy, so that I didn't leave a 
drojj in him! 1 cure the palsy, the dropsy, the lunacy, 
and all the sighs, without costing nnybody a sigh; 
vertigo, pertigo, lumbago, and all the other go’s are 
suie to go, whenever 1 come.” 

Lihis unscrupulousness and boldness in sheet 
announcements, and sometimes in his humour 
and satire, we find the patterer of the present 
day to be the mountebank of old descended fronj, 
his platform into the streets— but without his 
music, his clown, or his dress. 

There was formerly, also, another sffnss, dif¬ 
fering little from the habit»'of that variety of 
patterers of the present day who “ busk ” it, or 
“ work the public-houses.” 

“ The jestours,” says Mr. Strutt, in his 44 Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of Englund,” “ or, as the woid 
is often r-ritten in the old English dialect, ‘ gesters,’ 
were the relaters of the gestes, that is, the actions of 
famous persons, whether fabulous or real; and these 
stories were of two kinds, the one to excite pity, and 
the other to move laughter, as we learn from Chaucer: 

4 And jesdours that tcllen tales, 

Both of wepymg and of game.’ 

The tales of ‘game,’as the poet expresses himself 
were short. jocular stories calculated to promote mer¬ 
riment, m which the reciters paid little respect to the 
claims of propriety or even of common decency. The 
tales of ‘ game,’ however, were much more popular 
than those of weeping, and probably for the very 
reason that ought to have operated the most power- 
• fully for their suppression. The gestours, whose 
powers were chiefly employed in the hours of convivi¬ 
ality, finding by experience that lessons of instruction 
were much less seasonable at such times, than idle tales 
productive of mirth and laughter, accommodated their 
narrations to the general taste of the times, regard¬ 
less of the*mischiefs they occasioned by vitiating the 
morals of their hearers. Hence it is that the author 
of the 4 Vision of Pierce the Ploughman ’ calls them 
contemptibly ‘japers and juglers, and janglers of 
gests.’ He describes them as haunters of taverns and 
common ale-houses, amusing the lower classes of the 
people with 4 myrth of minstrelsy and losels* tales,’ 
(loose vulgar tales,) and calls them tale-tellers and 
4 tutelers in ydell,’ (tutors of idleness,)occasioning their 
auditory, ‘for love of tales, in tavemea to drink/ 
where they learned from them to jangle and to jape, 
instead of attending to their more serious duties. 

“The japers, I apprehend, were the same as the 
bourdours, or rybauders, an inferior class of min- 
strelB, and properly called jesters in the modem ac¬ 
ceptation of tlie word; whose wit, like that of the 
merry-andrews of the present day (1800) consisted in 
low obscenity accompanied with ludicrous gesticula¬ 
tion. They sometimes, however, found admission into 
the houseB of the opulent Knighton, indeed, men¬ 
tions one of these japers who was ,a favourite in the 
English court, and could obtain any grant from the 
king ‘a burdando/ that is, by jeBting. They are well 
described by the poet: 

‘As japers and janglers, Judas’ chyldren, 

Fayneth them fantasies, and fooles them maketh.” 
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“ It was a very common and a very favourite amuse¬ 
ment, so late as the lGth century, to hear the recital of 
verses and moral speeches, learned for that puipose 
by a get of men who obtained their livelihood thereby, 
and who, without ceremony, intruded themselvi not 
only into taverns and other places of public resort, but 
also into the houses of the nobility ” 

The resemblance of the modern jutterer to 
the classes above mentioned will be see# when I 
describe the public-house actor and re#itcr of 
the present day, as well as the standing pattgrer, 
who does not differ so much fronw the naming 
patterer in the quality of Ids anne jmceijpits, as 
in his requiring more tine, to make an impres¬ 
sion, and being indeed a sou of lecturer needing 
an audience; also of the present reciters “ of 
verses and moral speeches.” But of these curious 
classes I shall proceed to treat separately. 

Of the Habits, Opinions, Morals, and 
Religion of Batterers generally. 

In order that I might omit nothing which will 
give the student of that curious phase of London 
life in London streets—the condition of the 
patterers—a clear understanding of the subject, 
I procured the fallowing account from an edu¬ 
cated gentleman (who has been before alluded 
to in this work), and as he had been driven to 
live among the ckiss he describes, and to sup¬ 
port himself by street-selling, his remarks have 
of course all the weight due to personal experi¬ 
ence, as well as to close observation:— 

“ If there is any truth in phrenology,” writes 
the gentleman in question, “the patterers—to 
a man—are very large in tfte organ of ‘ self¬ 
esteem,’ from which suggestion an enquiry 
arises, viz., whether they possess that of which 
they may justly pique themselves. arrive at 
truth about the patterers is very difficult, and 
indeed the persons with whom they live are 
often quite in the dark about the history, or in 
some cases the pursuits of their lodgers. 

“ I think that the patterers may be divided into 
three classes. First,—those who wore well horn 
and brought up. Secondly, — those whose 
parents have been dissipated and gave them 
little education. Thirdly,—those •vho—what¬ 
ever their early history—will not bc # or do any¬ 
thing but what is of an itinerant character. I 
shall take a glance at the first of these classes, 
j)i (‘supposing that they were cradled in the lap 
of indulgence, and trained to science and virtue. 

“ If these people take to the streets, they be¬ 
come, with here and there an exception, the 
most reprobate and the least roclaimable. I was 
once the inmate of a lodging-house, in which 
there were at one time five University-men, 
three surgeons, and several sorts of broken-down 
clerks, or of other professional men. Their gene¬ 
ral habits were demoralised to the last degree— 
their oaths more horrid, extravagant, and far¬ 
fetched than anything I ever heard: they were 
stupid in logic, but very original in obscenity. 
Most of them scoffed at the Bible, or perverted 
its passages to extenuate fraud, to justify vio¬ 
lence, or construct for themselves excuses for 
incontinence and imposition. It will appear ( 


shange ih^t these educated persons, when the^ 
turnaroJ dp on the street, generally sell articles 
whitfi lave no i/onnection with literature, and 
verv litfle with art The two brothers, who sell 
th Fwondcr-working paste which removes grease 
from Ihe outside of your collar by driving it 
furtM* in, were both scholars of Christ's Hos¬ 
pital They were second Grecians, and might 
hay# gone to college;. but several visits to suV 
urban fairs, and tjlfeir accompanying scenes of 
debauch, gave them a penchant for ^vagabond 
^ife, and they will probably never relinquish it 
The very tall man—there arc several others— 
wf»o sells razors and paste on a red pagoda-look¬ 
ing still, was apprenticed to a surgeon in Col¬ 
chester, with a premium of 300 guineas; and 
the little dark-visaged man, who sells children’s 
money-boxes md traps to catch vermin, is the 
s<?n of a lat° uphdlstercr in Bath, who waS also * 
a magistrate of that city. The poor man alluded 
to was a law-student, and kept two terms in 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Many similar cases 
might be mentioned — cases founded on real 
observation and experience. Some light may be 
thrown upon this subject by pointing out the 
modus operand* by which a friend of mine got 
initialed into the ‘ art and mystery of patterism.’ 

‘ I had lived,’ he said, ‘more than a year among 
the tradesmen and tramps, who herd promis¬ 
cuously together in low lodging-houses. One 
afternoon 1 was taking tea at the same table 
with a brace of patterers. They eyed me with 
suspicion* but, determined to know their pro¬ 
ceedings, I launched out the only cant word I 
had then learned. They spoke ofgoing t o 
Chatham. Of course, 1 kncw^MR^flace, auT 
asked them, “ ‘Whert^j*u^flu stall to in the 
huey?” which, fairljHranslated, means, “ Where 
you lodge iy the town ?” Convinced that I 
was “ fly,” one of them said, “ We drop the main 
toper (go off the main road) and slink into 
the crib (house) in the back drum (street).” 
After some altercation with the “mot” of the 
“ ken” (mistress of the lodging-house) about the 
cleanliness of a knife or fork-nay new acquaint¬ 
ance began to arrange “ grnutiGf’ &c., for the 
night’s work. I got into their confidence by 
degrees; and I give below a vocabulary of their 
talk to each other 


Word. Meaning. 

Crabsluj^ .Shoes. . 

Kite . . . Paper. 

Nests .Varieties. 

Sticky . . . f . . Wax. 

Toff .Gentleman. 

Burtrk .Lajly. 

Camistvr .Minister. 

Crocus .Doctor. 

Bluff .. An excuse. 

Balmy . Insane. 

Mill Tag .A shirt 

Smeesh .A shift. 

Hay-bag . . . ... A woman. 

Doxy .A wife. 

Flam .A lie. 

Teviss .A shilling 
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Bull ....... A cTorm, 

Flag .^ An xp\pns. 

“ The cant or slang of the \patterer >ls rtot the 
cant of the costermonger, but a system* of, their 
own. As in the case of the costers, it Is so 
interlarded with their general remark^ while 
their ordinary language is so smotherVi and 
subdued, that unless when they are profusion- 
ally engaged and talking of their wares,*£hey 
might almost pass for foreigners. 

“There can be no doubt,’* continues my 
informant, “that tly? second class of street- 
patterers, to whom nature, or parents, or cir¬ 
cumstances have been unpropitious, are She 
most moral, and have a greater sense elf right 
and wrong, with a quicksightedness about hu¬ 
mane and generous things, to which the ‘ aris¬ 
tocratic * patterer is a stranger. Of the dealers 
in useful or harmless wares—although, of course, 
they use allowable exaggeration as to the good¬ 
ness of the article—many are devout communi¬ 
cants at church, or members of dissenting bodies; 
while others are as careless about religion, and 
are still to be found once or twice a week in the 
lecture-rooms of the Mechanics’ Institute-nearest 
to their residence. Orchard-street, Westminster, 
is a great locality for this sort of patterers. 
Three well-known characters,— Bristol George, 
Corporal Casey, and Jemmy the Hake, with a 
very respectable and highly-informed man called 
‘Grocer,’ from his having been apprenticed to 
that business,—have maintained a character for 
great integrity among the neighbours for many 
years. 

“ I come now to the third class of patterers,— 
tnose' wilvf .vjjiatever their early pursuits and 
pleasures, have S^nifested a predilection for 
vagrancy, and neither^c^ nor will settle to any 
ordinary calling. There is now on the streets a 
man scarcely thirty years old, ’conspicuous by 
the misfortune of a sabre-wound on the cheek. 
He is a native of the Isle of Man. His father 
was a captain in the Bud's, and himself a com¬ 
missioned officer at seventeen. He left the 
army, designing^ to marry and open a boarding- 
school. Th*jff£iA»g lady to whom he was be¬ 
trothed died, and that event might affect his 
mind; at any rate, he has had 38 situations 
in a dozen years, and will not keep one a 
week. He has a mortal antipathy to good 
clothes, and will not keep them one hour. 
He sells anything—chiefly neeffh^cases. He 
‘patters* very little'in a main drag (public 
street); but in the little private streets lie 
preaches an outline of his life, and makes no 
secret of his wandering' propensity. His aged 
mother, who 1 still lives, pays his lodgings in Old 
Pye-street 

“ From the hasty glance I have taken at tlic 
atterers, any well-constructed mind may de¬ 
uce the following inference: because a great 
amount of intelligence sometimes consists with 
a great want of principle, that no education, or 
mis-education, leavefc man, like a reed floating 
on the stream of v time, to follow every direction 
which the current of affairs may give him. 


“ There is yet another and a larger class, who 
are wanderers from choice,—who would rather be 
street-orators, and quacks, and performers, than 
anything else in the world. In nine cases out 
of ten, the strect-patterers are persons of intem¬ 
perate liahits, no veracity, and destitute of any 
desire to improve their condition, even where 
they hrve the chance. One of this crew was 
latelyaengaged at a bazaar; he had 18s. a week, 
an4 his onlv work was to walk up and down 
and <pxtol t*Je articles exhibited. This was too 
monotypoussa.life; I happened to pass him by 
as he was taking his wages for the week, and 
heard him say, ‘ I shall cut this b—y work ; I 
can earn more on the streets, and be iny own 
master.* ” 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
patterers, although a vagrant, are a disorganized 
class. There is a telegraphic dispatch between 
them, through the length and breadth of the 
land. If two patterers (previously unac¬ 
quainted) meet in the provinces, the following, 
or something like it, will be their conversation : 
—“ Can you ‘ voker romeny ’ (can speak 
cant)? "Whatsis your ‘ inon&eer ’ (name)? *’ 
—Perhaps it turns out that 'me is “White- 
headed Bob,” and the other “ Plymouth Ned.” 
They have a “ shant of gattcr ” (pot of beer) at 
the nearest “ boozing ken *’ (ale-house), and 
swear ctcnial friendship to each other. The old 
saying, that “ When the liquor is in, the wit is 
out,’’ is remarkably fulfilled on these occa¬ 
sions, for they betray to the “flatties” (natives) 
all their profits arffl proceedings. 

It is to be supposed that, in country districts, 
where there are no streets, the patterer is obliged 
to call at-the houses. As they are mostly 
without the hawker’s licence, afid sometimes 
find wet linen before it is lost, the rural districts 
are not fond of their visits; and there are gene¬ 
rally two or three persons in a village repotted 
til be “gammy,” that is (unfavourable). If a 
patterer has been “ crabbed,” that is (offended) 
at any of the “ cribbs” (houses), lie mostly 
chalks a signal on or near the door. I give one 
or two instances: 

^ “ Bone,” meaning good. 

V “ Comper’d,” spoiled by the imprudence 
of some other patterer. 

□ “ Gammy,” likely to have you taken up. 

© “ Flummut,” sure of a month in quod. 

In most lodging-houses there is an old man 
who is the guide to every “ walk ’* in the 
vicinity, and who can tell every house, on every 
round, that is “ good for a cold *tater.” In 
many cases there is over the kitchen mantle- 
piece a map of the district, dotted here and 
there with memorandums of failure or success. 

Patterers are fond of curving their names and 
avocations about the houses they visit. The 
old jail at Dartford has been some years a 
“ padding-ken.” In one of the rooms appears 
the following autographs: 

“Jemmy, the Rake, bound to Bristol; bad 
beds, but no bugs. Thank God for all things.” 

“ Razor George and his moll slept here the 
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day afore Christmas; juBt out of ‘stir’ (jail), 
for * muzzling a peeler/ ” 

“ Scotch Mary, with * driz * (lace), hound to 
Dover and back, please God.” 

Sometimes these inscriptions are coarse and 
obscene; sometimes very well written and 
orderly. Nor do they want illustrations. 

At the old factory, Lincoln, is a porfi-ait of 
the town beadle, formerly a soldier: if is tfrawn 
with different-coloured chalks, antL ends wftli 
the following couplet: f * 

“ You are a B for false wearing, ^ 

In hell they’ll roast } ou like a herring." 

Concubinage is very common among pat- 
tcrers, especially on their travels; they have 
their regular rounds, and call the peregrination 
“going on circuit.” Lor the most pflrt they 
are early risers; this gives them a facility for 
meeting poor girls who have had a night’s 
shelter in the union woikhouses. They offer 
such girls some refreshment,—swear they arc 
single men, — and promise comforts certainly 
superior _J.be immediate position of their 
victims. Consent is generally obtained; per¬ 
haps a girl of 14 or 15, previously virtuous, is 
induced to bc1iev£ in a promise of constant pro¬ 
tection, but finds herself, the next morning, 
ruined and deserted; nor is it unlikely that, 
within a month or two, she will see heir seducer 
in the company of a dozen incidental wives. A 
gray-headed miscreant called “Cutler Tom” 
boasts of 500 such exploits; and there is too 
great reason to believe that tie picture of his 
own drawing is not greatly overcharged. 

Some of the patterers are married men, but 
of tliis class very few are faithful to the solemu 
obligation. I have heard of a renowned pat- 
tcrer of this class who was married to four 
women, and had lived in- criminal intercourse 
with his own sister, and his own daughter by 
one of the wives. This sad rule has, however 
1 am happy to state, some splendid exceptions. 
There is a man called “Andy”—well known as 
the companion of “ Hopping Ned;” this** Andy ” 
has a wife of great personal attractions, a splen¬ 
did figure, and teeth without a parallel. She is 
a strictly-virtuous woman, a most devoted wife, 
and tender mother; very charitable to any one 
in want of a meal, and very constant (she is a 
Catholic) in her religious duties. Another man 
of the same school, whose name has escaped ine, 
is, with his wife, an exception to the stigma on 
almost the whole class; the couple in question 
have no children. The wife, whose name is 
Maria, has been in every hospital for some com¬ 
plaint in her knees, probably white swelling : 
her beauty is the theme of applause, and when¬ 
ever she opens her mouth silence pervades the 
“ paddin’ ken.” Her common conversation is 
music and mathematics colnbined, her reading 
has been masculine and extensive, and the 
whisper of calumny has never yet attacked her 
own demeanour or her husband’s. 

Of patterers who have children, many are 
very exemplary ; sending them to Day and Sun¬ 
day-schools, causing them to say grace before 


and after Jneals, to attend public worship, and 
alway#o»>eak the^ruth: these, instances, how¬ 
ever, *an|T in fearful contrast with the conduct 
of othtr parents. 

“ I hfve seen,” proceeds my reverend m- 
fonnarrt#“ fathers and mothers place their boys 
and gifs in positions of incipient enormity, and 
eoimiMnd them to use language and gestures to 
each other, which would make an harlot blush, 
and almost a heathen itremble. I liave hitherto 
vfcwed the pattcrer as a salesman,—Slaving 
something in his hand, on Vhose merits, rqa! or 
pretended, he talks people out of their money. 
}ly slo\^ degrees prosperity rises, hut rapid is 
the advance of evil. The patterer sometimes 
gets ‘ out of stock,’ and is obliged, at no great 
sacrifice of conscience, to ‘patter’ in another 
strain. In every laage town sham official dqpu- 
ments, with e< sts, seals, and signatures, can be 
got for half-a-crown. Armed with these, the 
patterer becomes a ‘ lurker,’—that is, an im¬ 
postor ; his, papers certify any and every * ill 
that flesh is heir to/ Shipwreck is called a 
* shake lurkloss by fire is a ‘ glim/ Some¬ 
times the p( titiouer has had a horse, wliiclf has 
dropped dead with the mad staggers; or has a 
wife ill or dying, and six or seven children at 
once sickening of the small-pox. Children are 
borrowed to support the appearance; the case 
is certified by the minister and churchwardens 
of a parish which exists only in imagination; 
and as many people dislike the trouble of in¬ 
vestigation, the patterer gets enough to raise a 
stock in trade, and divides the spoil between the 
swag-shop and the gin-palace. 
are detected, and get a ‘ drag’^*lffl?e months in 
prison). They have ry^hiifriow escapes: one 
occurs to me, of a somewhat ludicrous character. 
A^iattercr and lvrkcr (now dead) known by the 
name of * Captain Moody/ unable to get a * fake¬ 
ment ’ written or printed, was standing almost 
naked in the streets of a neighbouring town. 
A gentleman stood still and heard his piteous 
tale, hut having been * done * more than once, 
he resolved to examine the aiTqjy^ljid begged the 
petitioner to conduct him to his wife and chil¬ 
dren, who were in a garret on a bed of languish¬ 
ing, with neither clothes, food, nor fire, but, it 
appeared, with faith enough to expect a supply 
from ‘ Him who feedeth the ravens,’ and in 
whose sacrqda^nme even a cold ’tater was im¬ 
plored. The patterer, or bulf-patterer and lialf- 
beggar, took the gentleman (who promised a 
sovereign if every thing was square) through 
innumerable and intricate windings, till he came 
to an outhouse or soit of stable. Jle saw the 
key outside the door, and begged the gentleman 
to enter and wait till he borrowed a light of a 
neighbour, to show hint up-stairs. The illumi¬ 
nation never arrived, and the poor charitable 
man found that the miscreant had looked him 
into the stable. The patterer went to the pad- 
ding-ken,—told the story i*ith great glee, and 
left that locality within an how of .the occur¬ 
rence.” 

[Concerning the mendicancy and vagrancy of 
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patterers, I shall have more to say T&Jien I speak 
of vagrancy in general, and when Ireslribe the 
general state and characteristics of tip M\v lodg¬ 
ing-houses in London, and those in the \rantry, 
which are in intimate connection with the me¬ 
tropolitan abodes of the vagrant. present 

theme is the London patterer, who X'_ also 
street-seller.] 

Of the Publishers and^Autiiors of 

v Street-Literature. ‘ 

r 

The best known, and the most successful punter 
and publisher of all who have directed their 
industry to supply the “paper” in demand for 
street sale, and in every department of street 
literature, was the late “Jemmy Catnach,” who 
is^paid to have amassed upwards of 10,00Q/. in 
the business. He is reported to have made the 
greater part of this sum during the trial of 
Queen Caroline, by the sale of whole-sheet 
“ papers,” descriptive of the trial, and embel¬ 
lished with “ splendid illustrations.” The next 
to Catnach stood the late “Tommy Pitt,” of the 
noted toy and marble-warehouse. These two 
parties were the Colburn and Bentley of the 
“paper” trade. Catnach retired.from business 
some years ago, and resided in a country-house 
•at Barnet, but he did not long survive his retire¬ 
ment. “ He was an out and out sort,” said one 
old paper-worker to me, “ and if he knew you— 
and he could judge according to tly* school you 
belonged to, if lie hadn’t known you long—he 
was friendly for a bob or (wo, and sometimes 

glass. He knew the men that was stickers 
though, antf'\.'.!^e was no glass for them. Why, 
some of his cusmWtav ^ sir, would have stuck to 
him long enough, if there’d been a chance of 
another glass—supposing they’d managed to«jet 
one —and then would have asked hirn for a coach 
home 1 When I called on him, lie used to say, 
in his north country way — he wasn’t Scotch, 
hut somewhere north of England—and he was 
pleasant with it, ‘Well, d— you, how are you ?’ 
He got the of the pail, sir.” 

The preset street literature printers and pub¬ 
lishers are, Mrs. Ryle (Catnach’s niece and 
successor), Mr. Birt, and Mr. Paul (formerly 
with Catnach), all of the Seven Dials; Mr. 
Powell (formerly of Lloyd’s'), Brick-lane, White¬ 
chapel ; and Mr. Good, Ayleshufj^trcet, Clerk- 
enwell. Mr. Phairs,«of Westminster; Mr. Tay¬ 
lor, of the Waterloo-road; and Mr. Shasp, of 
Kent-street, Borough, have discontinued street 
printing. One man greatly regretted Mr. Tay¬ 
lor’s discontinuing the business; “lie was so 
handy for the New-cut, when it was the New- 
cut” Some classes of patterers, I may here 
observe, work in “ schools” or “mobs” of two, 
three, or four, as I skall afterwards show. 

The authors and poets who give Its peculiar 
literature, alike in prose or rhyme, to the streets, 
are now six in number. They are all in some 
capacity or oth#. connected with street-patter or 
song, and the way in which a narrative or a 
“ copy^of werses” is prepared for press is usually 


this :—The leading members of the “ schools,” 
some of whom refer regularly to the evening 
papers, when they hear of any out-of-the-way 
occurrence, resofrt to the printer and desire its 
publication in a style proper for the streets. 
This is usually done very speedily, the school 
(or‘the majority of them) and the printer agree¬ 
ing $ipon the author. Sometimes an author 
wilf voluntarily prepare a piece of street litera¬ 
ture andvubmit it to a publisher, who, as in 
thf- case other publishers, accepts or declines, 
as hv believes the production will or will not 
prove remunerative. Sometimes the school 
carry the manuscript with them to the printer, 
and undertake to buy a certain quantity, to 
insure publication. The payment to the author 
is the same in all cases—a shilling. 

Concerning the history and character of our 
street and public-house literature, I shall treat 
hereafter, when I can comprise the whole, 
and after the descriptions of the several classes 
engaged in the trade will have paved the way 
for the reader’s better appreciation of the 
curious and important them*. 1 say, impor¬ 
tant ; because the street-ballad and the street- 
narrathe, like all popular things, have their 
influence on masses of the people. Specimens 
A'ill he found adduced, as I describe the several 
classes, «>r in the statements of the patterers. 

It must he borne in mind that the street 
author is closely restricted in the quality of his 
effusion. It must he such as the patterers ap¬ 
prove, as the counters can chaunt, the ballad- 
singers sing, and—above all—such as street- 
buyers will buy. One chaunter, who was a great 
admirer of the “ Song of the Shirt,” tqld me 
that if Rood himself had written the “ Pitiful 
Case of Georgy Sloan and his Wife,” it would 
not have sold so well as a ballad he handed to 
me, from which I extract a verse : 

“ Jane Willbred we did starve and beat her very hard 
I confess we used her very cruel, 

Hut now in a jail two long years we must bewail, 

We don't fancy mustard in the gruel.” 

What f have said of the necessity which con¬ 
trols street authorship, may also be said of the 
art which is sometimes called in to illustrate it. 

The paper now published for the streets is 
classed as quarter sheets, which cost (wholesale) 
Is. a gross; half sheets, which cost 2s. ; and 
whole or broad sheets (such as for executions), 
which cost 3s. (id. a gross the first day, and 3s. 
the next day or two, and afterwards, but only if 
a ream be taken, 5s. 6d .; a ream contains forty 
dozen. When “ illustrated,” the charge is from 
3d. to Is. per ream extra. The books, for such 
cases as the Sloanes, or the murder of .Tael 
Denny, are given in boolcs—which are best 
adapted for the suburban and country trade, 
when London is “worked” sufficiently—are the 
“ whole sheet” printed so as to fold into eight 
pages, each side of the paper being then, of 
course, printed upon. A book is charged from 
6d. to Is. extra (to a whole sheet) per gross, and 
afterwards the same extra per ream. 
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Of Long Song-sellers. 

I have this week given a daguerreotype of a 
well-known long-song seller, and have preferred 
to give it as the trade, especially as regards 
London, has all but disappeared, and it was 
curious enough. “ Long songs” first appeared 
between nine and ten years ago. 

The long-song sellers did not depen* upon 
patter—though some of them pattered a little— 
to attract customers, but on the veritufle cheap¬ 
ness and novel foim in which t\fy vciffled 
popular songs, printed on aper rathct#wider 
than this page, 44 three song,* abreast,” and the 
paper was about a yard long, which con¬ 
stituted the “three” yards of •song. Some¬ 
times three slips were pasted together. The 
vendors paraded the streets with their “three 
yards of new and popular songs” for a penny. 
The songs are, or were, generally fixed to the 
top of a long pole, and the vendor “cried” 
the different titles as he went along. This 
branch of “ the profession ” is confined solely 
to the sunmafy • the hands in winter usually 
taking to the safe of song-books? it being im¬ 
possible to exhibit “ the three yards ” in wet or 
foggy weather. The paper songs, as they flut¬ 
tered from a pole, looked at a little distance 
like huge much-soiled white ribbons, used as 
streamers to celebrate some auspicious news. 
The cry of one man, in a sort of recitative, or, 
as I heard it called by street-patterers, “sing¬ 
song,” was, “ Three yards a penny! Three yards 
a penny! Beautiful songs!* Newest songs! 
Popular Songs ! Three yards a penny ! Song, 
song, songs!” Others, however, were gene¬ 
rally content to announce merely “ TJireeyards 
a penny!” One cried “ Two under fifty a fardy!” 
As if two hundred and fifty songs were to be sold 
for a farthing. The whole number of songs was 
about 45. They were afterwards sold at a 
halfpenny, but were shorter and fewer. It ft 
probable that at the best had the songs been 
subjected to the admeasurement of a jury, the 
result might have been as little satisfactory as 
to some tradesmen who, however, a%er having 
been detected in attempts to cheat the poor in 
weights and scales, and to cheat thefh hourly, 
are still “good men and true” enough to 
he jurymen and parliamentary electors. The 
songs, I am informed, were often about 2 \ yards, 
(not as to paper hut as to admeasurement of 
ty$e); 3 yards, occasionally, at first, and not 
often less than 2 yards. 

The crying of the titles was not done with 
any other design than that of expressing the 
great Humber of songs purchasable for “ the 
small charge of o§e penny.” Some of the 
patterers I conversed with would have made it 
sufficiently droll. One man told me that he 
had cried the following songs in his three yards, 
and he believed in something like the following 
order, but he had cried penny song hooks, 
among other things, lately, and might confound 
hiu more ancient and recent cries : 

“I sometimes began,” he said, “with sing¬ 


ing, or trymg to sing, for I’m no vocalist, the 
first few yords of any song, and them quite« 
loud. begin 

I , §'he Pope he leads a happy life, 

§ He knows no care 

‘ Buffalo#gals,comtf%ut to-night;* ‘Death of 
Kelso GW The gay cavalier;* ‘Jim along 
Josey# There’s a good time coming;* 

“ Drii^ to me only ; ’ ‘ Kate Kearney ; ’ 

‘ Chuckaroo - choo, ^hoo - choo - clioot - lab j * 
‘ Chockala - roony - nmkaping - nang ; * 4 Paga - 
d#way-dusty-kahty-key ;* Hottypie-giflmypo- 
clnna-coo’ (that’s a Chinese song, sir); ‘I 
dre»mcd that I dwelt in marble balls ; * 4 The 
standard bearer; * * Just like love ; * 4 Whistle 
o'er the lave o’t;’ ‘Widow Mackree;’ 4 I’ve 
been roaming; * 4 Oh ! that kiss; * 4 The old 
English gentlemm,’ &c., &c. &c. I dares say 
they was all in the ttoroe yards, or was once,«und 
if they w isn’t there was others as good.” 

The chief purchasers of the “long songs” 
were hoys and girls, but mostly boys, who ex¬ 
pended 1 d. or \d. for the curiosity and novelty 
of the thing, as the songs were not in the most 
readable form. A few working people bought 
them for their children, and some women of the 
town, who often buy anything fantastic, were 
also customers. 

When “the three yards was at their best,” 
the number selling them was about 170; the 
wholesale charge is from 3d. to 5d. a dozen, 
according to size. The profit of the vendors in 
the first mSthnce was about 8 d. a dozen. When 
the trade had all the attractions of novelty, 
some men sold ten dozen on fine days, an d for 
three or four of the summer 
ing between 6s. and 7s. a This, however, 

was not an average, l*fTan average might be 
at first 21 s. a week profit. I am assured that 
if Twenty person!? were selling long songs in ‘lie 
street last summer it was “ the outside,” as 
long songs are now “for fairs and races and 
country work.” Calculating that each cleared 
9s. in a week, and to clear that took 15s., the 
profit being smaller than it jyred to be, as 
many must be sold at \d. find 120/. 

expended in long songs in the streets. The 
character of the vendor is that of a patterer of 
inferior genius. 

The stock-money required is I#, to 2s .; which 
with 2d. for a pole, and \d. for paste, is all 
the capital •flffided. Very few were sold in 
tnc public-houses, as the vendors scrupled to 
expose them there, “ for drunken fellows would 
snatch them, and make belts of them for a 
lark.” • 

Of Running Patterers* 

Few of the residents in London—but chiefly 
those in the quieter streets — have not been 
aroused, and most frequently in the evening, by 
a hurly-burly on each side of the street. An 
attentive listening will not lead any one to an 
accurate knowledge of what^be clamour is 
about It is from a “mob” or “school” of 
the running patterers (for both those words are 
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used), Mid consists of two, three, or t, four men. 
All these men state that the greater fcthr noise 
they make, the better is the dhance o&f&fc, and 
better still when the noise is on each VMl of a 
street, for it appears as JS the vendors' were 
proclaiming such interesting or importflyt intel¬ 
ligence, fhat they were vieing with oneVnotlier 
who should supply the demand whielk must 
ensue. It is not possible to ascertain wifc any 
certitude what the patter's are so anxious to 
sell, fo* only a few landing words are audible. 
One of the cleverest* of running patterers re¬ 
peated to me, in a subdued tone, his announce¬ 
ments of murders. The words “ Murdfr,” 
“ Horrible,” “ Barbarous,” “ Love,” C‘ Mys¬ 
terious,” “ Former Crimes,” and the like, 
could only be caught by the ear, but there 
was no announcement of anything like “ par¬ 
ticulars.” If, however, tlie “ paper ” relate 
to any well-known criminal, such as llush, 
the name is given distinctly enough, and so 
is any new or pretended fact. The running 
patterers describe, or profess to describe, the 
contents of their papers as they go rapidly 
along, and they seldom or ever stand still. 
They usually deal in murders, seductions, 
crim.-cons., explosions, alarming accidents, 
“assassinations,” deaths of public characters, 
duels, and love-letters. But popular, or noto¬ 
rious, murders are the “ great goes.” The 
running pattcrer cares less than other street- 
sellers for had weather, for if he “work” on 
a wet and gloomy evening, and if the woik he 
“a cock,” which is a fictitious statement or 

,*»38P ^ pretended fictitious statement, there is 
the less*any one detecting the ruse. 

*But of late year%*££ new “cocks” have 
been printed, excepting for temporary pur¬ 
poses, such as I have special as under $s 
appropriate head in mv account of “ Death 
and Fire-Hunters.” Among the old stereo¬ 
typed “cocks” are love-letters. One is well 
known as “ The Husband caught in a Trap,” 
and being in an epistolary form subserves any 
purpose: wlietbpr it be the patterer’s aim to 
sell the EtiweLettcrs’* of any well-known 
person, such as Lola Montes, or to fit them 
for a local (pretended) scandal, as the “ Let¬ 
ters from a Lady in this neighbourhood to a 
Gentleman not 100 miles off.” 

Of running patterers there ftHf^pow in Lon¬ 
don from 80 to 100. They reside—some in their 
own room*, but the majority in lodging-houses 
—in or near Westminster, St. Giles’s, White¬ 
chapel, Stratford, Deptford, Wandsworth, and 
the Seven jDi&ls. The “ Dials,” hftwever, is 
their chief locality, being the residence of the 
longest-established printers, and is the “ head 
meet” of the fraternity. 

It is not easy to specify with exactitude the 
number of running or flying patterers at any 
one time in London. Some of these men become, 
occasionally, standing patterers, chaunters, or 
ballad- singers—classes I shall subsequently de¬ 
scribe— and all of them resort at intervals to 
COttBtryjKrunds. I heard, also, many complaints 


of boys having of late " taken to the running 
patter” when anything attractive was before the 
public, and of ignorant fellows—that wouldn’t 
have thought of it at one time—“ trying their 
hands at it.” Waiving these exceptional aug¬ 
mentations of the number, I will take the body 
of running patterers, generally employed in their 
peculiar craft in London, at 90. To ascertain 
their*earnings presents about the same difficul¬ 
ties as to ascertain their number; for as all they 
earn is spelt—no palterer ever saving money— 
they ^lem&lves are hardly able to tell their 
incomes. If any new and exciting fact be before 
the public, these men may each clear 20s. a 
week ; when tlg>rc is no such fact, they may not 
earn 0s. The profit is contingent, moreover, upon 
theit being able to obtain Irf., or only $</., for 
their paper. Some represented their average 
weekly earnings at 1 2s. (id. the year through; 
some at 10,v. G d .; and others at less than half of 
12.?. 6d. Reckoning, however, that only 9s. 
weekly is an average profit per individual, and 
that 1 'I.?, he taken to realise that profit, we find 
3,27ti/. expended yearly on rupiA patterers in 
London; but in that sum the takings of the 
chaunters must he included, as they are mem¬ 
bers of the same fraternity, and work with the 
patterers. 

The caypital.rcquired to commence as a running 
pattcrer is hut the price of a few papers—from 
'Id. to Is. The men have no distinctive dress: 
“ our togs,” said one of them, “is in the latest 
fashion of Pettiqpat-lane;” unless on the very 
rare occasions, when some character has to be 
personated, and then coloured papers and glazed 
calicoes are made available. But this is dhly a 
ventuic off’the old hands. 

Kxpuiur.Noc of a Running Patteker. 
From a running patterer, who has been 
familiar with the trade for many years, I 
received, upwards of a twelvemonth ago, the 
following statement. He is well known for his 
humour, and is a leading man in his fraternity. 
After some conversation about “cocks,” the 
most popular of which, my informant said, was 
the niurdyr at Chigwell-row, he .continued: 

“ That’s a trump, to the present day. Why, 
I’d go out now, sir, with a dozen of Chigwell- 
rows, and earn my supper in half an hour off of 
’em. The murder of Sarah Holmes at Lincoln 
is good, too—that there has been worked for the 
last five year successively every winter. Poor 
Sarah Holmes! Bless her! she has saved me 
from walking the streets all night many a time. 
Some of the best of thege have been in work 
twenty years—the Scarborough murder nas full 
twenty years. It’s called ‘Che Scarborough 
Tragedy/ I’ve worked it myself It’s about 
a noble and rich young naval officer seducing a 
poor clergyman’s daughter. She is eonflneain 
a ditch, and destroys the child. She is taken up 
for it, tried, and executed. This has had a great 
run. It sells all round the country places, and 
would Bell now if they had it out Mostly all 
our customers is females. They are the chief 
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“ Two under fifty for a Tardy*«’* 

[ From a Dayuei reolypt by Bf.aui>. 
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dependence we have. The Scarborough Tra¬ 
gedy is very attractive. It draws tears to the 
women’s eyes to think that a poor clergyman's 
daughter, who is remarkably beautiful, should 
murder her own child; it’s very touching tr 
every feeling heart. There’s a copy of verses 
with it, too. Then there’s the Liverpool "Tra¬ 
gedy— that’s very attractive. It’s a Another 
murdering her own son, through gold H* had 
come from the East Indies, and nfrrried a rich 
planter's daughter. He c?'ine hack to England 
to see his parents after . - absence oijpthirty 
years. They kept a lodgirg-house in Liverpool 
for sailors; the son went there to lodge, and 
meant to tell his parents who be was in the 
morning. His mother saw the gold he had got 
in his boxes, and cut his throat—severed Jin 
head from his body; the old man, upwards of 
seventy years of age, holding the candle. They 
had put a washing-tub under the bed to catch his 
blood. The morning after the murder, the old 
man’s daughter calls and inquires for a young 
man. Tim old man denies that they have had 
any such pe^!fc*%p the house. She-says he had 
a mole on his arm, in the shape of a strawberry. 
The old couple £o up-stairs to examine the 
corpse, and find they have murdered their own 
son, aDd then they both put an end to their 
existence. This is a deeper tragedy £han the 
Scarborough Murder. That suits young people 
better; they like to hear about the young woman 
being seduced by the naval oflicer; but the 
mothers take more 10 the Livy pool Tragedy- 
it suits them better. Some of the ‘ cocks ’ were 
in existence long before ever I was born or 
thought of. The ‘ Great and important battle 
between the.two young ladies of fortune,' is 
what we calls ‘ a ripper.’ I should like to have 
that there put down correct,” he added, “ ’cause 
I've taken a tidy lot of money out of it.” 

My informant, who had been upwards of 
20 years in the running patter line, told me 
that he commenced his career with the “ Last 
Hying Speech and Full Confession of Wil¬ 
liam Corder.” He was sixteen years of age, 
and had run away from his partnts. “ 1 
worked that there,” he said, ‘‘down ig the very 
town (at Bury) where he was executed. I 
got a whole hatful of halfpence at that. 
Why, I wouldn’t even give ’em seven for six¬ 
pence— no, that I wouldn’t. A gentleman’s 
servant come out and wanted half a dozen 
for his master and one for himself in, and I 
wouldn’t let him have no such thing. We often 
sells more than that at once. Why, I sold six 
at one go to the railway clerks at Norwich about 
the Manning affair, only a fortnight back. But 
Steinburgli’s little job—you know lie murdered 
his wife and family, and committed suicide after 
—that sold as well as any ‘die.’ Pegsworth 
was an out-and-out lot. I did tremendous with 
him, because it happened in London, down llal- 
cliff-highway—that’s a splendid cpiarter for 
working—there’s plenty of feelings—but, bless 
ou, some places you go to you can’t mov^ no 
ow, they’ve hearts like paving-stones. They 


wouldn’t JAve ‘the papers’ if you’d give them 
to especially when they knows you. 

Grdvlcrf didn’t^ell so well as migfit have 
been Jfrpjbted, for such a diabolical out-and-out 
crime aaihe committed; but you see he came 
close Pegsworth, and-that took the beauty 
off IrirJT Two murderers together is never no 
good nobody. Why there was Wilson Glee - 
son, as great a villaii^as ever lived—went and 
murdered a whole family at noon - day—-but 
IVish coopered him—and likewise thatjgirl at 
Bristol—made it no draw*to any one. Daniel 
Groqfl, though, was a first-rater; and would 
have been much better if it hadn't been for that 
there Am dam Toosow. You see, she went down to 
Roehampton, and guv 21. for the werry clogs as 
lie used to wash his master’s carriage in; so, in 
coiyse, when the hajristocracy could go and see 
the real things—the werry identical clogs—in 
the Chamber of ’OrrorS, why the people wouldn’t 
look at our authentic portraits of the fiend in 
human form. Hocker wasn’t any particular 
great shakes. There was a deal expected from 
him, hut he didn’t turn out well. Courvoisier 
was much better; he sold wery well, but nothing 
to Blakesley. Why I worked him for six weeks. 
The wife of the murdered man kept the King’s 
Head that he was landlord on open on the morn¬ 
ing of the execution, and the place was like a 
fair. I even went and sold papers outside the 
door myself. I thought if she war’n’t ashamed, 
why should^I be ? After that we had a line 
‘fake’—that was the fire of tl»c Tower of Lon¬ 
don—it sold rattling. Why we had abbut forty 
ippreli ended for that—first we said twosokU^ili 
vas taken up that couldn’t dis- 

charge, and then we de^ysed it was a well- 
known sporting nobleiffan who did it for a spree. 
Tl*; boy ,Tones # in the Palace wasn’t much 
of an affair for the running pattcrers; the 
ballad singers—or street serpamers, as we calls 
’em—had the pull out of that. The patter 
wouldn’t take ; they had read it all in the news¬ 
papers before. Oxford, and Francis, and Bean 
were a little better, but nothing**) crack about. 
Tiie people doesn’t care about'ttfch things as 
hem. There’s nothing heats a stunning good 
nurder, after all. Why there was Rush—I 
ived on him for a month or more. 'When I com¬ 
menced with Rush, I was 14s. in debt for rent, 
md in less tjbin fourteen days I astonished the 
wise men in the east by paying my landlord all 
owed him. Since Dan’el Good there had 
een little or nothing doing in the murder line 
—no one could cap him—till Rush turned up a 
egular trtimp for us. Why I we^t down to 
NJorwich expressly to work the execution. 1 
worked my way down there with * a sorrowful 
lamentation' of his own composing, which I’d 
*ot written by the blind r»an expressly for the 
jeeasion. On the morning of the execution we 
leaf all the regular newspapers out of the field ; 
‘or we had the full, true, anjjl particular account 
’own, you sec, by our own expug^and that can 
eat anything that ever they canVublish; for 
*e gets it printed several days afore R comes off, 
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«n3 goe* aad stand* with it right unifer the drop; 
and many 4 *-the penny I’ve turned iwfr when 
I’ve been askdd for an acdbunt of Uhl whole 
business before -it happened. So yal •. 4?e, for 
herly and correct hinformation, we ca\ beat the 
Sun —aye, or the moon either, for the Vyitter of 
that. Irish Jem, the Ambassador, neve* goes to 
bed but he blesses Rush the farmer; and\ lany’s 
the time he’s told me we should never have such 
another windfall as that. ‘ But I told him not to 
despair; there’s a good time coming, boys, says 
I, and, sure enough,'up comes the Bermondsey 
tragedy. We might have done very well, indeed, 
out of the Mannings, but there was too many 
examinations for it to be any great' account 
to us. I’ve been away with the Mannings in 
the country ever since. I’ve been through Hert¬ 
fordshire, Cambridgeshire, and Suffolk, a)ong 
wifii George Frederick Manning and iris wife— 
travelled from 800 to 1,000 miles with ’em, but 
I could have done much better if I had stopped 
in London. Every day I was anxiously looking 
for a confession from Mrs. Manning. All I 
wanted was for her to clear her conscience afore 
she left this here whale of tears (that’s what I 
always calls it in the patter), and when 1 read 
in the papers (mind they was none of my own) 
that her last words on the brink of heternity 
was, * I’ve nothing to say to you, Mr. Rowe, but 
to thank you for your kindness,’ I guv her up 
entirely—had completely done with her. In 
oourse the public looks to us for tlje last words 
of all njonsters in human form, and as for Mrs. 
Manning’s, they were not worth the printing.” 

E ft? 1 Experience of a Running 
^ s *-- Pat terer. 

From the same man^L had the following ac¬ 
count of his vocation up to thf present time % * 

“ Well, sir,” he said, 44 I think, take them 
altogether, tilings hasn’t been so good this 
last year as the year before. But the Pope, 
God bless him ! he’s been the best friend I’ve 
had since Rush, but Rush licked his Holiness. 
You see, the liope and Cardinal Wiseman is a 
one-sided aflWff; of course the Catholics won’t 
buy anything against the Pope, but all religions 
could go for Rush. Our mob once thought of 
starting a cardinal’s dress, and I thought of 
wearing a red hat myself. I did wear a shovel 
hat when the Bishop of London was our racket; 
but I thought the hat began to feet too hot, so 1 
shovelled it off Tnere was plenty of paper 
that would have suited to work with a cardinal's 
hat There was one, —‘ Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Lament,’—and it was giving his own words 
like, and & red hat would have capped it It 
used to make the people roa>r When it came to 
snivelling, and grumbling at little Jack Ilussell 
—by Wiseman, in epurse; and when it comes 
to this part—which alludes to that 'ere thun¬ 
dering letter to the Bishop of Durham—the 
people 4 was stunned: 

He called bull, and a monkey, 

And then FT a soldier called Old Arthur con key 

Peel „ they would buy me a ninepenny donkey. 

[ send me to Rome to the Pope/ 


u They shod me, sir. Who's they ? Why, 
the Pope and Cardinal Wiseman. I call my 
clothes after them I earn money by to buy 
them with. My shoes I call Pope Pius; my 
trowsers and braces, Calcraft; my waistcoat and 
shirj, Jael Denny; and my coat, Love Letters. 
A man must show a sense of gratitude in the 
best way he can. But I didn’t start the cardi¬ 
nal’^ hat;, I thought it might prove disagreeable 
td Sir Robert Peel's dress lodgers.” [What my 
informant ftaid further of the Pope, I give under 
the 1ftad of the Chaunter.] “ There was very 
little doing,” he continued, “for some time 
after I gave you an account before; hardly a 
slum worth avrust and a pipe of tobacco to us. 
A slum’s a paper fake,—make a foot-note of 
tnat, sir. I think Adelaide was the first thing 
I worked after I told you of my tomfooleries. 
Yes it was,—her helcgy. She weren’t of no 
account whatsomever, and Cambridge was no 
better nor Adelaide. But there was poor Sir 
Robert Peel, — he tons some good; indeed, I 
think lie was as good as 5s. a dgjf, to me for 
the four or five days when/ft?" was freshest. 
Browns were thrown out of the windows to us, 
and one copper cartridge wntf sent flying at us 
with in it, all copper, as if it had been 

collected. I worked Sir Robert at the West 
End, a» d in the quiet streets and squares. 
Certainly we had a most beautiful hclegy. 
Well, poor gentleman, what we earned on him 
was some set-off to us for his starting his new 
regiment of the* Blues—the Cook’s Own. Not 
that they’ve troubled me much. I was once 
before Alderman Kelly, when he was Lord 
Mayor, charged with obstructing, or some hum¬ 
bug of that sort. 4 What are you, my man ? * 
says he quietly, and like a gentleman. 4 In the 
same line as yourself, my lord,’ says I. * How’s 
that ? ’ says he. 4 1'm a paper-worker for my 
giving, my lord,’ says I. I was soon discharged ; 
and there was such fun and laughing, that if 
I’d bad a few slums in my pocket, I believe I 
could have sold them all in the justice-room. 

“ Haynau was a stunner, apd the drayman 
came tlieil caper just in the critical time for us, 
as things was growing very taper. But I did 
best with him in chaunting; and so, as you 
want to hear about chaunting, I’ll tell you 
after. We’re forced to change our patter—first 
running, then chaunting, and then standing— 
oftener than we used to. 

“ Then Calcraft was pretty tidy browns. He 
was up for starving his mother,—and what better 
can you expect of a hangman ? Me and my 
mate worked him down at Hatfield, in Essfcx, 
where his mother lives. It’s his native, I believe. 
We sold her one. She’s a limping old body. I 
saw the people look at her, and they told me 
arterards who she was. * How much?* says 
she. 4 A penny, marm,’ say I. 4 fciarve him 
right,* says ahe. We worked it, too, in the 
street in H ox ton where he liven, and he Bent out 
for two, which shows he’s a sensible sort of 
chapter in some points, after all. Then we 
bad a ‘Woice from the Gaol! or the Horrors 
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of the Condemned Cell! Being the Life of 
William C&lcraft, the present Hangman.’ It’s 
written in the high style, and pans of it will 
have astonished the hangman’s nerves before 
this. Here’s a bit of the patter, now: 

“ Let us look at William Calcraft,” says the eminent 
author, •* in his earliest days. He was bom about^he 
year 1801, of humble but industrious ]»arents#at a 
little villaffe in Essex. His infant ears often lisftyed 
to the children belonging to the Sunday bcW N orhis 
native place, singing the well-known worms of Watt’s 
beautiful hymn, • 

‘ When e’er I take my w >;ka abroad, # 

How many poor I s<x, &c.’ 

Hut alas for the poor fanner’s boy, he never had the 
opportunity of going to that school to l>e taught how 
to shun * the broad way leading to destruction.’ To 
seek a chance fortune he travelled up to London 
where his ignorance and folorn condition shortly 
enabled that fell demon which ever haunts the loot- 
steps of the wretched, to mark him for her own.” i 

“ Isn’t that stunning, sir ? Here it is in print 
for you. 1 Mark hint for her own! ’ Then, poor 
dear, he’s so sorry to hang anybody. Here’s 
another bit 

* Hut In vain he repents, he has no real friend 
in the world but Ins wife, to whom he can communi¬ 
cate bis private thoughts, and in return receive con¬ 
solation, can any lot be harder than this? Hence his 
nervous system is fast breaking down, every day ren¬ 
dering him less able to emlute the excruciating and 
agonizing torments he is hourly sutlenng? he is 
haunted by remorse heaped upon remorse, every fresh 
victim he is required to strangle being so much addi¬ 
tional fuel thrown upon that mental flame which is 
scorching him.’ 

• 

“ You may believe me, sir, and I can prove 
the fact—the author of that beautiful writing 
ain’t in parliament! Think of the mental flame, 
sir! O, dear.’ • 

“ Sirrell was no good either. Not salt to a 
herring. Though we worked him in his own 
neighbourhood, and pattered about gold and 
silver all in a row. 1 Ah! ’ says one old , 
woman, ‘he was a ’spcctable man.’ ‘ Worry, 
maim,’ says I. 

“ Holiest weren’t no good either, 'cause the 
wictini was a parson. If it had happened a little 
later, we'd hive had it to rights; tiff; news¬ 
papers didn’t make much of it. We*d have 
shown it was the * Commencement of a Most 
Horrid and Barbarious Plot got up by tlfe Pope 
and Cardinal Wiscman/br-rthe Mas-scr-cree-ing 
of all good Protestant Ministers.' That would 
have been the dodge, sir 1 A beautiful idear, 
now, isn’t it ? But the murder came off badly, 
and you can’t expect fellows like them murderers 
to have any regard for the interest of art and 
literature. Then there’s so long to wait between 
the murder and the trial, that unless the fiend 
in human form keeps writing beautiful love- 
letters, the excitement can’t be kept up. We 
ciin write the love-letters for the fiend in human? 
That’s quite true, and we once had a great pull 
ttyit way over the newspapers. But Lord love 
you, there’s plenty of 'em gets more and more 
into our line. They treads in our footsteps, sir; 
they follows our bright example. 01 isn’t 
there a nice rubbing and polishing up. This 


here copy wtfn’t do. This must be left out, and 
that putin ^’causeit suits the walk of the paper. 
Why, y| mst knfrw, sir. I know. Don’t tell 
me. ‘ u Jcan’t have been on the Morning 
Chronii nothing. 

“ Th ere was the * Horrid and Inhuman 

Murder, onimitted by T. Drory, on thd Body 
of Jael >enny, at Douninghurst, a Village in 
Essex.* We worked ikin every way. Drory 
had every chance given to him. We had half- 
shegts, and copies of werses, and books. A»very 
tidy book it was, setting ofl^with showing liow 
‘ The secluded village of Donninghurst has been 
the scene of a most determined and diabolical 
murder, fne discovery of which early on Sun¬ 
day, the 12th, in the morning has thrown the 
whole of this p.vt of the country into a painful 
state of excitement.' Well, sir, well—very well? 
that bit vas <aken from a newspaper. Oh, 
we’re not above acknowledging when we conde¬ 
scends to borrow from any of 'em. If you re¬ 
member, when I saw you about the time, I told 
you 1 thought Jacl Denny would turn out as 
good as Maria Martin. And without any joke 
or nonsense, sir, it really is a most shocking 
thhig. But she didn’t The weather coopered 
her, poor lass! Therd was money in sight, and 
we couldn’t touch it; it seemed washed away 
from us, for you may remember how wet it was. 
I made a little by her, though. For all that, I 
haven’t done with Master Drory yet. If God 
spares my life # he shall make it up to me. Why, 
now, sir, is it reasonable, that a poor man like 
me should take so much pains to make Drory’s 
name known all over the country, and Jwalki 
miles and miles in the rain to do j^rtfuxr^get only 
a few bob for my labouH, * can’t be thought 
on. When the Wile fnd Inhuman Seducer 
take* his trial, he *nust pay up my just claims. 
I’m not going to take all that trouble on his 
account, and let him off so easy.’* 

My informant then gave me an account of 
his sale of papers relating to the Pope and 
Cardinal Wiseman, but as he was then a 
chaunter, rather than a patterqjWthe distinc¬ 
tion is shown under another heaajf I give liis 
characteristic account, as the statement of a 
chaunter. He proceeded after having finished 
his recital of the street business relating to the 
Pope, &c .: 

“ My last ryyying caper was the Sloanes, 
They boat Haynau. I declare to you, sir, the 
knowingest among us couldn’t have invented 
a cock to equal the conduct of them Sloanes. 
Why, it’s disgusting to come near the plain 
truth about* them. I think, take it %Jtoge£her, 
Sloane was as good as the Pope, but he had 
a stopper like Pius the Ninth, for that wu* a 
one-sided affair, and the Catholic* wouldn’t 
buy ; and Sloane was too • disgusting for the 
gentry, or better sort, to buy him. But I've 
boen in little streets where some of the windows 
was without sashes, and somcv that had Bashes 
had stockings thrust between H^^rames, and 
I’ve taken half a bob in ha'penniesl^Oh ! you 
should have heard what poor woman said^about 
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him, for it was womife thtft bfl&£bt him most 
They wa* more satage against him than 
against her. Whjk theyjhad fiffe deaths for 
him. Rotting in a barrel, .with lr%i r>f sharp 
nails inside, doWjt?fimrope-hill, ari ' turned out 
to the womepf!Bb Kennington-ctvimon, and 
hotted alive $jb oil or stuff that can* C be men¬ 
tioned, Or hung over a slow fire. * CP the poor 
dear girl,’ says they, * what she’s buffered.’ 
We had accounts of l^istraes Sloane’s appre¬ 
hension before the papers. We had it at 
Jersey, and they Jiad it at Boulogne, bvli we 
were first Then we discovered, because we 
must be in advance of the papers, th<C- Mis 
Devaux was Sloane’s daughter by a former 
wife, and Jane 'VVilbred was Mrs. Sloane’s 
daughter by a former husband, and was entitled 
to 1,000/. by rights. Haynau was a fool to Sloane. 
< “ I don’t know of anything fresh that’s in 
hand, sir. One of our authors is coming out 
with something spicy, against Lord John, for 
doing nothing about Wiseman ; ’cause he says 
as no one thing that he’s written for Lord John 
ever sold well, something against him may.” 

Of the Chauntehs. 

“As the minstrel’s art,” writes Mr. Strutt, in 
his “Sports and Pastimes,” “ consisted of several 
branches, the professors were distinguished by 
different denominations, as ‘ rimours, chanterres, 
conteours, jougleours or jongleurs, jestours, le- 
eours, and troubadours or trouversin modern 
language, rhymers, singers, stoiy-tellers, jug¬ 
glers, relaters of heroic actions, buffoons, and 
poet s; but all of them were included under the 
>ic of min»trel. An eminent French 
antiquary ~sa} s of ttie minstrels, that some of 
them themselves composed the subjects they 
sang or related, as the trouvers and the eon- 
teurs; and some of them used the compositions 
of others, as the jougleours and the ebanteurs. Jh 
further remarks, that the trouvers may be said 
to have embellished their productions witli 
rhyme, while the contours related their histories 
in prose ; th£ iougleours, who in the middle ages 
were famtfK.? *lor playing upon the viellc” [a 
kind of hurdy-gurdy], “accompanied the songs 
of the trouvers. These jougleours were also 
assisted by the chanteurs; and this union of 
talents rendered the compositions more harmo¬ 
nious and more pleasing to the auditory, and 
increased their regards, so tfiat they readily 
joined each other, and travelled together in large 
parties. It is, however, very certain that the 
poet, the songster, and the musician were fre¬ 
quently united in the same person.” My ac¬ 
count of*the authors, &c., of street literature 
shows that the analogy still holds. 

The French antiquary quoted was Fauchct, 
in his “ Origine dq la Langue et PoSsie Fran- 
poise” (1581); and though he wrote concerning 
his own country, his descriptions apply equally 
to the English minstrels, who were principally 
Normans, fijgwnany reigns after the Conquest, 
and werepff the same race, and habits, and 
manner^U on the French side of the Channel, j 


Of the minstrels, I shall have more to cay 
when I treat of the ballad-singers and the bands 
of street and public-house musicians of to-day, 
between whom and the minstrels of old there is, 
in many respects, a somewhat close resemblance. 
Minstrelsy fell gradually from its high estate, 
apd fell so low that, in the 39th year of Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign—a period when the noblest poetry 
of^any language was beginning to command the 
t ear of tk* educated in England—the minstrels 
’were classed in a penal statute with rogues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars! Putenham, in 
his* 1 * Arte of English Poesie” (1589), speaks of 
“ taverne minstrels that give a fit of mirth for 
a groat.” One of the statutes enacted in 
Cromwell’s 1 Protectorate was directed against 
all persons “ commonly called fidlers or min- 
strelis.” 

In the old times, then, the jougeleurs and 
jestours were assisted by the chanteurs. In 
the present day the running patterer—who, as I 
have shown, is the sufficiently legitimate de¬ 
scendant of the jestour, and in some respects of 
the mountebank—is accoinmy**^*’ generally by 
a chaunter, so presenting 1 a further point of 
resemblance between ancient and modern street- 
folk. The chaunter now not only sings, but 
fiddles, for within these few years the run¬ 
ning ^patterers, to render their performances 
more attractive, are sometimes accompanied by 
musicians. The running performer then, instead 
of hurrying along with the members of his mob, 
making sufficient noise to arouse a whole street, 
takes his stantt with the chaunter in any promis¬ 
ing place, and as the songs which are the most 
popular are—as is the case at many of the 
concert-room?—sometimes “spoken” as well as 
sung, the performers are in their proper capa¬ 
city, for the patterer not only “speaks,” but 
speaks more than is set down for him, while the 
eitaumer fiddles and sings. Sometimes the one 
patters while the other sings, and their themes 
are the same. 

I am told, however, that there are only fifty 
running patterers who are regularly their own 
chauiiUjs, fiddling to their songs, while the xnou 
work as usual, or one man sings, or speaks and 
sings, with the chaunter. Two of these men 
arc known as Brummagem Jack, and the 
Country Paganini. From twenty to tliiity pat¬ 
terers, however, are chaunters also, when they 
think the occasion requires it. 

Further to elucidate chaunting, and to show 
the quality of the canticles, and the way of pro¬ 
ceeding, I cite a statement of his experience as 

chaunter, from the running patterer, whose 
details of his more especial business I have 
already given, but who also occasionally 
chaunts:— 

• 

Of the Experience of a Chaunter. 

“ The Pope, sir,” he began, “ was as one¬ 
sided to chaunt as to patter, in course. We 
had the Greeks (the lately-arrived Irish) down 
upon us more than onco. In Liverpool-street, 
on the night of the meeting at Guildhall about 
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the Papal Aggression, we hud a regular skrim- 
mage. One gentleman said : * Really, you 
shouldn’t sing such improper songs, my men.’ 
Then up comes another, and he was a little 
orusted with port wine, and he says: ‘ What, 
against that cove the Pope S Here, give me 
half a dozen of the papers.' The city was tyly 
for the patter, sir, or the chaunt; there^was 
sixpences; but there was shillings at the W^st 
End. And for the first time in thei^»inuocent 
lives, the parsons came out as stunning patroq/ 
of the patter. One of ’em ; we was at work 
in the street give a bit of a signal and^vas 
attended to without any parade to the next 
Btreet, and was good for half-a-crown ! Other 
two stopped, that wery same day,*and sent a 
boy to us with a Joey. Then me and my mate 
went to the Rev. W.’s, hhn as came it so strong 
for the fire-works on the Fifth of November. 
And we pattered and we pattered, and we 
chaunted and we chaunted, but no go for a 
goodish bit. His servant said he weren’t at 
home. In course that wouldn’t do for us, so 
down he caiflfcai^ijself at last, and says, werry 
soft; * Come to-iiTbrrow morning, my men, 
and there’ll be tw<a gentlemen to hear you.’ 
We stuck to him for something in hand, but 
he said the business had cost him so much 
already, he really couldn’t Well, we bounced 
a bob out of him, and didn’t go near him*again. 
After all we did for his party, a shilliug was 
black ingratitude. Of course we has no feeling 
cither for or agin the Pope. We goes to it as 
at an election; and let me tell jfbu, sir, we got 
very poorly paid, it couldn't be called paid, for 
working for Lord John at the City Election; 
and I was the original of the live ratj, which 
took well. But there’s a good time coming to 
pay Lord Johnny off. 

“ Some of the tunes—there’s no act of par¬ 
liament about tunes, you know, sir—was stun¬ 
ners on the fiddle; as if a thousand bricks was 
falling out of a cart at once. 1 think ‘The 
Pope and Cardinal Wiseman,’ one of the first 
of the songs, did as well as any. This worse 
was greatly admired:— • 

* Now Lord John Russell did so bright, 
to the Bishop of Durham a letter vriire 
Saying while I’ve a hand I’ll fight, 

The pope and cardinal Wiseman, 

Lord John’s ancestor as 1 tell, 

Lord William Russell then known well 
His true religion would not sell, 

A martyr he in glory fell, 

And now Lord John so bold und free. 

Has got a rope as we may see, 

To hang up on each side of a tree, 

The pope and cardinal wiseman.’ 

“This finishing werse, too, was effective, and 
out came a few browns :— 

‘ Now we don’t care a fig for Rome, 
why can’t they lef the girJi alone, 

And mind their business at home, 
the pope and cardinal wiseman. 

With their monsical red cardinals hat, 

And lots of wafers in a sack, 

If they come here with all their clack, 
we’ll wound them fil fal la ra whack, 

In Eftgland they Bhall not be loose, 

Their hum bugging is all no use, 


If they critic here oook their goose, 

The pope and Cardinal Wiseman. 

Wr.jik.lni NunUn°*fM>ft afloat, 
vJeTihave no bulls shoved down our 
m roat, '* ,* 

Cheei»p and shout down with the Pope, 

Mw his bishop cardinal Wiseman.’ 

The#there was another, sir. ‘The Pope 

c ctfrning; oh, crikey, oh dear! ’ to the 
tune of the ‘ Camels ejk coming.’ There was 
one bit that used to tickle them. I mayn’t 
exactly remember it, for I didn’t do anything 
beyond a spurt in it, and haven’t a copy for 
you, Wit it tickled ’em with others. This was 
the bit 9 

‘ I’ve heard my old grandmother's grandmother say, 

They burnt us in Simthfield full ten every day. 

O, what shall I do, for I feci very queer, 

TheJPope he's a-coming^ oh! crikey, oh, dear!’ 

“ Bless you, sir, if I see a smart dressed ser¬ 
vant girl looking shyly out of the street-door 
at us, or through the area railings, and I can 
get a respectful word in and say, * My good 
young lady, do buy of a poor fellow, we haveu’t 
said a word to your servants, wc hasn’t seer 
any on ’em,’ then she’s had, sir, for Id. at 
least,‘and twice out of thrice; that * good young 
lady ’ chloroforms her. 

“Then this one, now, is stunning. It’s part 
of what the Queen was a going to sing at the 
opening of the parliament, but she changed her 
mind, and more’s the pity, for it would have 
had a grand Effect. It’s called ‘The Queen, 
the Pope, and the Parliament,’ and these is 
the best of the stanzas ; I calls them werses in 
common, hut stanzas for 'Wick: 

' Mv lords and my gentlemen all; - * 

The bishops and grjpi house of commons 
On you for protection I call, 

• For you knoig I am only a woman, 

I am really quite happy indeed— 

To meet you like birds of a feather, 

> So 1 hope you will all struggle with uie, 

And pull away boys altogether, 

My name is Victoria the Queen. 

‘ Our bishops and deans did relent, 

And say they for ever was u^*|ne, 

Bishop Philpott a long challenge sttit 
To his lordship the bishop of London, 

To fight him on Hounslow Heath- 
Rut the bishop of London was coosey, 

He gave him one slap in the mouth, 

And then sent a letter to pusev, 

No humbuggery stories for vick— 

' I heard my old grandfather say 

His great grandmother easily loved reckon 
When they made a fool run away, 

Whose name was king Jemmy the second. 

Billy gave him a ticket for soup, 

Though Bill married old Jemmy’s daughter 
lie knocked him from old Palace yam, 

To Ireland, across the Boyne w'ater, 

Long life to Victoria the Queen. 

* Come here my old ft-iend Joey Hume, 

I know you in silence wont mope now, 

Go up and get inside the moon 
And make fast a great torry rope now, 

And then give a spring and a Jump 
And you to a peerage RhaR rise then, 

For we’ll swing up old Plus th^A^s - 
And hii eminence cardinal Wisenfcn, 

Old England and down with the Popl.’ 
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“ Then there wasn’t no risk with Haynau—I 
told you «£ the Pope first, 'cause'lie was most 
chaunted—no fear of a ferricadovxer- for the 
butcher- How is it spelled? sir? Wet, if you 
can’t find it in the dictionary, yoft must use 
your own judgment What does it Viean ? It 
means a dewskitch (a good thra&hisg). I’ve 
been threatened with dark nights Jbout the 
Pope, after the Greeks has said: * \it have 
you to say agin the hqly gintleman ? To the 
divil wid* all the likes 1/ ye.’ * Haynau was a 
fair *tage and no favour. This werse was fcest 
liked:— * 

* The other day as you must know, r 

In Barclay** hrevrhouRe he did go 
And aigned his bloody name “ Haynlu. 

The fellow that flogged the women. 

Baron Roth child did him shend, 

And in the letter which he perm’d 
He shaid the sheneral wash his friend, # 

And so good a man Ife couid not mend, 
ciioars 

Rumpsey bumsy—bane him well— 

Make his back and sides to swell 
Till be roars aloud with dreadful yell, 

The fellow that flogged the women.' 

“The women bought very free; poor women, 
mostly; we only worked him to any extent in 
the back drags. One old hotly at Stepney 
was so pleased that she said, * O, the bloody- 
minded willain! Whenever you come this 
way again, sir, there’s always 1 d. for you.’ She 
didn’t pay in advance though. 

“ Then it ended, sir, with a beautiful moral as 
appeals to every female bosom:—* 

4 That man who would a female harm, 

Is never fit to live. 

Liravs likes something for the ladies, 
bless ’em. TTtey’re pur best customers. 

“ Then there was jflmr Jael Denny, hut she 
was humped, sir, aud I’ve told you the reason. 
Her copy of werses began :~ 

4 Since Corder died on Buystree, 

No mortal man did read or gee, 

Of such a dreadful tragedy, 

As I will now unfold. 

A maid in bloom—to her silent tomb, 

It* hurried in the prime of life. 

How qawAa villain cause such strife 
She worthy was a famous wife. 

The like was seldom told. 

CKoatri. 

She wa* young and gay, 

Like the flowers of may, 

In youth and vigour health ami bloom, 

She is hurried to the silent tomb. 

Through Essex#»auch a dreadful! gloom, 

Jael Denny’s murder caused.* 

“My last ebaont was Jane Wilbred ; and her 
werses—and they did tidy well— began:— 

4 A*Case like this you seldom read. 

Or one so sad and true, 

And we sincerely hope the perper- 
trators both will rue 
To serve a f^jendless servant gir , 

Two years they did engage, 

Her name it is Jane Willbred, 

And eighteen years of aje.' 

“What think of the Great Exhi¬ 

bition, ai F I shall be there. Me and my 


mates. We are going to send in a copy of 
weTses in letters of gold for a prize. We'll 
let the foreigners know what the real native 
melodies of England is, and no mistake.” 

Of the Death and Fire Hunters. 

I have described the particular business of the 
running patterer, who is known by another aud 
a v«*y expressive cognomen — as a *“ Death 
H Alter. This title refers not only to his vend¬ 
ing accounts of all the murders that become 
tSpics of public conversation, but to his being a 
“ murderer” on his own account, as in the sale 
of “cocks” mentioned incidentally in this nar¬ 
rative. If the truth he saleable, a running pat¬ 
terer prefers*selling the truth, for then—as one 
man told me—he can “ go the sam^ round com¬ 
fortably another day.” If there be no truths 
for sale—no stories of criminals’ lives and loves 
to be condensed from the diffusive biographies 
in the newspapers—no “helegy” for a great 
man gone—no prophecy and no ertm. con.—the 
death hunter invents, or rather announces, them, 
lie puts some one to death for the occasion, 
which is called “a cock.” /Wffpaper he sells 
may give the dreadful details, or it may be a 
religious tract, “ brought* out in mistake,” 
should the vendor he questionedon the subject; 
or else the poor fellow puts on a bewildered look 
and murmurs, “ O, it’s shocking to be done 
this way—but I can’t read.” The patterns pass 
along so rapidly that this detection rarely 
happens. 

One man tol^ me that in the last eight or ten 
years, he, either singly or with his “ mob,” had 
twice put the Duke of Wellington to death, 
once by a fall from his horse, and the other time 
by a “ sflddcn and myst-erions ” death, without 
any condescension to particulars. He bad twice 
performed the same mortal office for Louis 
Phillipc, before that potentate’s departure from 
France; eacli death was by the hands of an 
assassin; “ one was stabbing, and the other a 
shot from a distance.” lie once thought of 
poisoning the Pope, but was afraid of the street 
Irish, lie broke Prince Albert’s leg, or arm, 
(he was Itot sure which), when his royal high¬ 
ness wa% out with his harriers. He never had 
much to say about the Queen ; “ it wouldn’t 
go down,” he thought, and perhaps nothing had 
lately been said. “ Stop, there, sir,” said another 
patterer, of whom I inquired as to the correct¬ 
ness of those statements, (after my constant, 
custom in sifting each subject thoroughly,) 
“stop, stop, sir. I have had to say about the 
Queen lately. In coorse, nothing can be said 
against her, and nothing ought to ; that’s true 
enough, hut the last time she was confined, I 
cried her accouchement (the word was pronounced 
as spelt to a merely English reader, or rather 
more broadly) of three J Lord love you, sir, it 
would have been no use Crying one ; people’s so 
used to that; but a Bobby came up and he 
stops me, and said it was some impudence about 
the Queen’s coachman! Why look at it, says I. 
fat-head—I knew I was safe—and tea if there’s 
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anything in it about the Queen or her coach¬ 
man 1 And he looted, and in coorse there was 
nothing. I forget just now what the paper was 
about” My first-mentioned informant had ap- 
piehended Feargus O’Connor on a charge of 
high treason. He assassinated Louis Napoleon, 
“ from a fourth edition of the Times" which 
“did well.” He caused Marshal Haynau to 
die of the assault by the draymen. Ile«made 
Rush hang himself in prison. He killed Jane 
Wilbred, and put Mrs. Sloane to 40ath ; aiyl 
he announced the discovery that Jane Wilbyd 
was Mrs. Sloane’s daughter. 

This informant did not represent that ne had 
originated these little pieces of intelligence, only 
that he had been a party to their sale, and a 
party to originating one or two. Another patterer 
and of a higher order of genius—told me that 
all which was stated was undoubtedly correct, 
“ but me and my mates, sir,” he said, “ did 
Haynau in another style. A splendid slum, 
sirl Capital! We assassinated him— mi/s- te- 
rious. Then about Rush. His hanging liisself 
in prison was a fake, I know ; but we’ve had 
him lately.^Sii^host appeared—as is shown in 
the Australian papers—to Emily Sandford, and 
threatened her; ami took her by the neck, and 
there’s the red marks of his fingers to be seen 
on her neck to this day 1 ” The same informant 
was so loud in his praise of the “ Ass-s^ss-sina- 
tion” of Haynau that I give the account. 1 
have little doubt it was bis own writing. It is 
confused in passages, and has a blending of the 
“ I ” and the “ we — 

“ We have just received upon uniTisputed authority, 
that, that savage and unmanly tyrant, that enemy to 
civil and religious liberty, the inhuman Haynau has 
at last finished his eareer of guilt by the hand of an 
assassin, the term assassin I have no doubtawill ^rect 
harshly upon the ears of some of our readers, yet never 
the less 1 am compelled to use it although 1 would 
gladly say the average of outraged innocence, which 
v ould be a name more suitable to one who has hern 
the meanB of ridden the world of such a despicable 
monster.” * 

[My informant complained bitterly, and not 
without reason, of the printer. “ Average,” 
for instance (which I have italicised ), should be 
“ avenger.” The “ average of outraged inno¬ 
cence 1”] # 

“ It appears by the Columns of the Corour 1c Con¬ 
st ituonal of Brussels,” runs the paper, “ that the even¬ 
ing before last, three men one of which h supposed to 
be the miscreant, Haynau entered a Cafe in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of Brussels kept by a man in the name of 
Pruiuex, and after partaking of some refreshments 
which were ordered by his two companions they de¬ 
sired to be shown to their chambers, during their stay 
in the public or Travellers Room, they spoke but little 
and seemed to be very cautious as to joining m the 
conversations which was passing briskly round the 
festive board, which to use the landlord's own words 
was rather strange, as his Cafe was mostly frequented 
by a set of jovial fellows, M. Prlituex goes on to 
state that after the three strangers had retired to rest 
some time a tall anil rathernoble looking man enveloped 
in a large cloak entered and asked for a bed, and after 
railing for some wine he took up a paper and appeared 
to be reading it very attentively, in due time he was 
shown to bed and all passed on without any appear¬ 
ance of anything wrong until about 6 o’clock in the 
morning, when the landlord and his family, were 
loused by a noise over head and eries of murder, and 


upon going up stairs to ascertain the cause, he disco¬ 
vered the person Who was [known] to l* Marshal 
Haynau, lyin^; on his bed with hi* thwai cut in a 
frightful l tanner, and his two companions standing by 
his bed aide tiewailin^Jiis loss. On the table was dis¬ 
covered* card, on which was written these words 
‘ Mon ter, Mam avenged at last. Suspicion went upon 
the tall str»ger, who was not anywhere to be found, 
the GardeJhms Instantly were on the alert, and are 
now in Smve persuit of him but up to the time of our 
going tn/ress nothing further has transpired.” 

It is very easy to stigmatise the death-hunter 
when he sots ofT all the attractions of a real or 
pretended murder,—when he displays on a board, 
as does the standing patterar, “illustrations” of 
“ the ’dentical pick-axe ” of Manning, or the 
stabl? of Good,—or when he invents or embel¬ 
lishes atfocities which excite the public mind. 
He does, however, but follow in the path of 
those who are locked up to as “ the press,”—as 
the “ fourth estate.” The conductors of the 
Lady's Newspaper soft an artist to Paris to give 
drawings of the scene of the murder by the 
Due de Pra.slm,— to “illustrate” the blood¬ 
stains in the duchess’s bed-chamber. The 
Illustrated London News is prompt in depicting 
the locality of any atrocity over which the 
curious in crime may gloat. The Observer, in 
costly advertisements, boasts of its 20 columns 
(sometimes with a supplement) of details of 
some vulgar and mercenary bloodshed,—-the 
detail* being written in a most honest depre¬ 
cation of the morbid and savage tastes to which 
the writer is pandering. Other weekly, papers 
have engravings—and only concerning murder 
—of any wretch whom vice has made notorious. 
Many weekly papers had expensive telegraphic 
despatches of Rush’s having been hung 
Norwich, which event, happily t’wTi’Tfcrest 
of Sunday newspapers, took place in Norwich 
at noon on a Saturday [I may here remark, 
thafc the pattererj laugh at telegraphs and ex¬ 
press trains for rapidity of communication, 
boasting that the press strives in vain to rival 
them, —as at a “ hanging match,” for instance, 
the patterer has the full particulars, dying 
speech, and confession included—if a confes¬ 
sion be feasible—ready for his^customers the 
moment the drop falls, and wfule*the criminal 
may still be struggling, at the very scene of 
the hanging. At a distance lie sells it before 
the hanging. “ If the Times was cross-examined 
about it,” observed one patterer, “ he must con¬ 
fess lie’s outdone, though he’s a rich Times , and 
we is poor fellows.” Butjo resume—] 

A penny-a-liner is reported, and without con¬ 
tradiction, to have made a large sum by having 
hurried to Jersey in Manning’s business, and by 
being allotted to accompany the ogicers when 
they conducted that paltry tool of a vindictive 
woman from Jersey to Southampton by steamer, 
and from Southampton to London by “ special 
engine,” as beseemed the ^popularity of so dis¬ 
tinguished a rascal and homicide; and next 
morning the daily papers, in all the typo¬ 
graphical honour of “leads” and “a good 
place,” gave details of this lelifimLs—this Man¬ 
ning’s — conversation, looki, and \demeanour. 
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Until t}» “respectable” prstt become a more 
healthflQ public instructor, ire bay* no right to 
blame the death-hunter, wha ||t but an imitator 
—a follower—and that for jMfeea!. So strong 
hah thia morbid feetnjlr about crimimr’s become, 
that alt eaMfi daughter, who had “ ai.\ order " to 
see Bedlarnf would not leave the puce until 
she had obtained Oxford's autograph! tor her 
album! The rich vulgar are but Ke poor 
vulgar—without an excuse for their vulgarity. 

\ 1 • 

“ l{ext to murders, fires are tidy browns,” I 
was told by a patfercr experienced both '"In 
“murders” and “fires.” The burning of tlie 
old Houses of Parliament was very popular 
among street-sellers, and for the reason which 
ensures popularity to a commercial people ; it 
was a source of profit, and was certainly made 
the most of. It was the woik of incendiaries,— 
of ministers, to get rid of perplexing papers,— 
of government officers with troublesome accounts 
to balance,—of a sporting lord, for a heavy 
wager,—of a conspiracy of builders,— and of “ a 
unsuspected party.” The older “hands” with 
whom I conversed on the,subject, all agreed in 
stating that they “ did well” on the fire. One 
man said, “ No, sir, it wasn’t only the world 
people that bought of me, hut merchants and 
their clerks. I s’posc they took the papers home 
with ’em for their wives and families, which is 
a cheap way of doing, as a newspaper ousts 3d. 
at least.. But stop, sir,—stop ; there wasn’t no 
threepences then,—nothing under (hi., if they 
wasn’t more ; I can’t just say, but'it was better 
for us when newspapers was high. I never 

a rd no sorrow expressed,—not in the least. 
Som<TSHUb*it^as a good job, and they wished 
the ministers was in it.” The burning of the 
Royal Exchange was n(H> quite so beneficial to 
the street-sellers, but “ was uncommon tidv.” 
The fire at the Tower, however, was almost as 
great a source of profit as that of the Houses of 
Parliament, and the following statement shows 
the profit reaped. 

My informant had been a gentleman’s ser¬ 
vant, his last place being with a gentleman in 
Russell-squaRJ %ho went to the East Indies, 
and his servant was out of a situation so long 
that he “ parted with everything.” When he 
was at the height of his distress, he went to see 
the fire at the Tower, as he “ had nothing better 
to do.” He remained out some hours, and 
before he reached hi* Judging, men passed him, 
crying the full and true particulars of the fire. 

“ I bought one,” said the man, “ and changed 
my last shilling. It was a sudden impulse, for 
I saw peoplg buy keenly. I never read it, but 
only looked at the printer’s name. I went to 
him at the Dials, and bought some, and so I 
went into the paper trade. I made 6s. or 7s. 
some days, while the t Tower lasted ; and 8*. and 
4 1 . other days, when the first polish was off. I 
sold them mostly at Id. a piece at first. It was 
good money then. The Tower was good, or 
middling good*. |ir from 14 to 30 days. There 
w&s^t Ieas^OO men working, nothing but the 


Tower. There’s no great chance of any more 
great buildings being burnt; worse luck. People 
don’t care much about private fires. A man in 
this street don’t heed so much who’s burnt to 
death in the next. But the foundation-stone of 
the new Royal Exchange—fire led to that—was 
pretty fair, and portraits of Halbert went off, so 
tha^it was for two or three days as good as the 
Towe£. Fires is our best friends next to mur¬ 
der^ if they’re good fires. The hopening of the 
Coal Exchange was rather tidy. I’ve been in 
tli£ streets ever since, and don’t see how I could 
possibly get out of them. At first 1 felt a great 
degradation at being driven to the life. 1 shun¬ 
ned grooms and coachmen, as 1 might be known 
to them. I didn’t care for others. That sort 
of feeling w£ars out though. I’m a widower 
now, and my family feels, as I did at first, that 
what I’m doing is ‘low.’ They won’t assist— 
though they may give me Is. now and then—but 
they won’t assist me to leave the streets. They’ll 
rather blame me for going into them, though 
there was only that, or robbing, or starving. 
The fire at Ben. Caunt’s, where the poor chil¬ 
dren was burnt to hashes, t of the 

private house fires that I’vd^Torkcd, I think. 
1 made 4s. on it one day. He was the champion 
once, and was away at a fight at the time, and 
it was a shocking thing, and so people bought.” 

After the burning of York Minuter by Jona¬ 
than Martin. I was told by an old band, the 
(street) destruction of the best known public 
buildings in the country was tried ; such as 
Canterbury Cathedral, Dover Castle, the Brigh¬ 
ton Pavilion, Edinburgh Castle, or Jlolyrood 
House—all known to “ travelling” patterers— 
but the success was not sufficiently encouraging. 
It was nonuse, I was told, firing such places as 
Hampton Court or Windsor Castle, for unless 
people saw the reflection of a great fire, they 
wouldn't buy. 

• Of thi: Sellers or Second Editions. 
These “second editions” are, and almost 
universally, second or later editions of the 
newspapers, morning and evening, but three- 
fourths o£ the sale may be of the evening 
papers, and more especially of the Globe and 
Standard .' 

I believe that there is not now in existence— 
unless it be in a workhouse and unknown to liis 
fellows, or engaged in some other avocation and 
lost sight of by them—any one who sold “ se¬ 
cond editions” (the Courier evening paper being 
then in the greatest demand) at the time of the 
Duke of York’s Walcheren expedition, at the 
period of the battle of the Nile, during the 
continuance of the Peninsular war, or even at 
the battle of Waterloo. There were a few old 
men—some of whom had been soldiers or sail¬ 
ors, and others who have simulated it—sur¬ 
viving witliin these 5 or 6 years, and some later, 
who “ worked Waterloo,” but they were swept 
off, I was told, by the cholera. 

“ I was assured by a gentlemen who had a 
perfect remembrance of the “ second editions ” 
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(a* they, were generally called) Bold in the 
street*, and who had often bought them up¬ 
ward* of forty year* ago, that a sketch in the 
“Monthly Review," in a notice of Seott’s 
“Lord of the Isles” (published in 1815), gave 
the best notion he had met with of what the 
second edition sale really was. At the com¬ 
mencement of the sixth canto of his poem,"3ir 
Walter, somewhat too grandiloquently, ffi the 
judgment of his reviewer, asks— - 9 

. " O who, that shared them, ever shall forget * 

The emotions of the spirit-n ”s.ing time, 

When breathless in the mart the couriers n^t, 
Early and late, at evening and at prime?” 

“Who,” in his turn asks the reviewer, “can 
avoid conjuring up the idea of men with broad 
sheets of foolscap, scored with ‘victories’ 
rolled round their hats, and horns blowing loud 
defiance in each other's mouth, from the top to 
the bottom of Pall-mall or the Haymarkel, when 
he reads such a passage? We actually hear 
the Park and Tower guns, and the clattering of 
ten thousand bells, as we read, and stop our ears 
from the mid sudden intrusion of some 

hot and horn-Jisi&ti^) atriot, blowing ourselves, as 
well as Bonaparte to the devil!” 

The born carried by these “ Aor/i-fisted ” men 
was a common tin tube, from two to three feet 
long, and hardly capable of being made to 
produce any sound beyond a sudden dhd dis¬ 
cordant “trump, trump.” The men worked 
with papers round their hats, in a way not very 
dissimilar to that of »ke running pattorers of 
to-day. • 

The “ editions ” cried by these men during the 
war-time often contained spurious intelligence, 
but for that the editors of the journals were re¬ 
sponsible—or the stock-jobbers who ha<?imposed 
upon them. Any one who has consulted a file 
of newspapers of the period to which I have 
referred, will remember how frequent, and how 
false, were the announcements, or the rumours^j 
of the deaths of Bonaparte, his brothers, or 
his marshals, in battle or by assassination. 

As there was no man who was personally 
conversant with this traffic in what is empha¬ 
tically ♦enough called the “ war-time,” I 
sought out an old street-patterer who Had been 
acquainted with the older hands in the trade, 
whose experience stretched to the commence¬ 
ment of the present century, and from him I 
received the following account: 

“ Oh, yes,” he began, “ I’ve worked * se¬ 
conds.’ We used to call the editions generally 
seconds, and cry them sometimes, as the latest 
editions, whatever it^as. There was Jack Grif¬ 
fiths, sir,—now wasn’t he a hand at a second 
edition ? I believe you. I do any kind of patter 
now myself, but I’ve done tidy on second edi¬ 
tions, when seconds was to be had. Why, Jack 
Griffiths, *ir—be’d been a sailor and was fond 
of talking about the sea—Jack Griffiths—you 
would have liked to have heard him—Jack 
told me that he once took 10$. 6d. —it was 
Hyde Park way—for a second edition of a paper 
when Queen Caroline’s trial was over. Besides 


Jack, there was Tom Cole, called the Wooden 
Leg (he'd been i^oldier I believe), White¬ 
chapel, and.r O^RBrummagem, and Jlell-fire 
Jack. fy:e v J»ck w^s said to be some¬ 

thing to ajrftL. that was a trainer, *nd \ great 
favourite Jpf the old Luke of Queewberry, and 
was call^l I^ell-fire Dick ; but f can’t say 
how it was. ' I began to work second editions, 
for the first time when George IV. died. They 
went off pretty well atl». a piece, and for three 
or four I got 2s. 6rf.*If it’s anything good I 
geh lr. still, but very seldom any mofte. I 
always show anybody that \sks that the paper 
is jusg what I’ve cried it. There’s no regular 
cry; wearies what’s up; * Here's the second 
edition of the Globe with the full perticlers of 
the death of his Majesty King George TV'.’ 
We work much : i the same way as the runmng 
patter. Three of u% shouts in the same spot. 
I was one ot three who one night sold five 
quires, mostly Globe and Standard. Jt was at 
the Reform Bill time, and something about the 
Reform Bill. I never much heeded what the 
paper was about. I only wanted the patter, 
and soon got it. A mate, or any of us, looks 
out for anything good in the evening papers, 
to be ready. Why that night I speak of I 
was kept running backards and for’ards to the 
newspaper offices—and how they does keep 
you waiting at times!—mostly the Globe and 
Standard; wc worked them all at the West 
End. There’s twenty-seven papers to a quire, 
and we gavestrf. a piece for ’em and sold none, 
as well as I mind, for under Is. I carried 
them mostly under my arm or in my hat, 
taking care they wasn't spoiled. JJelgraws* 
square way, and St. George’s, Ifcnover-square 
way, and Hyde Park way, are the best. The 
City’s no good. There s only sixpences there. 
Thc^cofiec-shops 4ias spoiled the City, as I'm 
afeard they will other parts. Murders in 
second editions don’t sell now, and aren’t 
tried much, beyond a few, if there’s a late 
verdict. Curviseer (Counroisicr) was tidy. The 
tual weren’t over ’til evening, and I sold six 
papers, and got 7s. for theny* ^ gentlemen 
going away by the mail. I’veheard that 
Greenacre was good in the same way, but I 
wasn’t in town at the time. Tlic French 
Revolution — the last one—was certainly a 
fairish go. Lewis Fillup was good many 
ways. When he used to be shot at—if the 
news weren’t too early in*tlie day—and when 
he got to England, and when he was said to 
have got back, or to have been taken. Why, 
of course hp wern’t to compare with Rush in 
the regular patter, but he was vesy fai^ I 
have nothing to say against him, and wish he 
was alive, and could do it all over again. Lord 
Brougham’s death wem’t worth much to us. 
You remember the time, P dare say, sir, whoa 
they said lie killed hisself in the papers, to 
see what folks would say on him. The resig¬ 
nation of a prime mmi*te» is mostly pretty 
good. Lord Melbourne was, \rf\so ’was Sir 
Robert Peel. There’* always somelqdy to *ay, 
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‘ Huira! tk*t’s right 1 ’ and to buy * paper 
beofttnse he's pleased. I had a fed paper in 
my hat -when I -worked the French Revolution. 
Firsnch news is generally lilfed in a fashionable 
drag. Irish news is no good, for jf-ople don’t 
deem to believe it Smith* O’BrieJt’e battle, 
though, did sell a little. It’s not jJpasible to 
led! you exactly what I’ve made on-seconds. 
Sow can I ? One week I may have cleared 
&£ in them, and for t^x mon^is before not n 
blessed brown. Perhaps.—as near as I can 
recoKeciT and calculate—I’ve cleared 31 .,(if 
that) each year, ofte with another, in second 
editions in my time, and perhaps twenty other* 
lias done the same.” 

Another man who also knew the old hands 
said to me: “ Lord bless us, how times is 
changed! you should have heard Jack Grif¬ 
fiths tell how he cried hjs gazettes: * He e/c's 
the London Gazette Ex-tcrornary, containing 
the hof-ficial account of the bloody and deci¬ 
sive wictory of Sally-mankcr.' Something that 
way. Patter wern’t required then; the tilings 
sold theirselves. Why, the other day I was 
taking to a young chap that conceits hissclf to 
be a hout-and-houter in patter, and I men¬ 
tions Jack’s crying Gazettes and getting 5s. 
apiece for many a one on ’em, and this young 
chap says, says he: ‘ Gazettes / What did 
they cry Gazettes ? —bankrupts, and all that ? ’ 

* Bankrupts be blowed ! ’ said I, ‘victories!’ I 
heerd Waterloo cried when I was a little *un. 
The speeches on the opening cvf parliament, 
which the newspapers lias ready, has no sale 
in the crowd to what they had. I only sold 

-Awo papers at 6d . each Jlhis last go. I ven¬ 
tured on*uo *more, or should have been a loser. 
If the Queen isn’t there, none’s sold. But we 
always has a speech rea&y, as close as can be got 
from what the morning papenr. says. One gent, 
said to me : ‘ But that ain’t the real speech! ’ 

* It’s a far better,’ says I, and so it is. Why 
now, sir, there’s some reading and spirit in 
this bit The Queen says; 


nobody seemed to care about it- The news¬ 
paper offices and their boarders (as he called 
the men going about with announcements on 
boards) didn’t make very much of it, so we got 
up a song instead ; but it was no good,—not salt 
to a fresh herring—for there was some fresh 
herrings in. It was put strong, though. This 
wa£ the last verse : 

* From the House to the Palace it has caused a laSther, 
Ol 2 women are tumbling one over another, 

,The Quecrt says it is with her, one tlnm? or ’tother, 
They must not discharge Little John; 

Her Majesty vows that she is not contented, 
Amfcnaany ere long will have cause to repent it, 

Hud she been in the house she would nobly resent it, 
And fought like a brick for Lord John.’" 

Adopting, the calculation of my first infor¬ 
mant, and giving a profit of 150 per cent., we 
find 150/. yearly expended in the streets, in 
Fecond editions, or probably it might be more 
correct to say 200/. in a year of great events, 
and 50/. in a year when such events are few. 

Of tiie Standing Patterers. 

The standing patterer I have a lread y described 
in his resemblance to the ia^Ui'lTeuank of old, 
and how, like Ins predecessor, he required a 
“ pitch ” and an audience. I need but iterate 
that these standing patterers are men who re¬ 
main in one place, until they think they have 
exhausted the custom likely to accrue there, or 
until they are removed by the police; and who 
endeavour to attract attention to their papers, 
or more commonly pamphlets, either by means 
of a board will*, coloured pictures upon it, illus¬ 
trative of the contents of what they sell, or else 
by gathering a crowd round about them, in 
giving a liielv or horrible description of the 
papers Cr books they are “ working.” The* 
former is what is usually denominated in street 
technology, “ hoard work.” A few of the stand¬ 
ing patterers give street recitations or dialogues. 

Some of the “ illustrations” most “ in vogue” 
of late for the boards of the standing patterers 
were,—the flogging of the nuns of Minsk, the 


* It is my determination by the assistance of divine 
providence t^^.hold and protect the Protestant 
Church of the British Empire, which has been en¬ 
joyed three hundred years without interuption, the 
Religion which our ancestors struggled to obtain. 
And as long as It shall please God to 6pare me, I 
Will endeavour to maintain the rights and perogatives 
of our holy Protestant Church. And now my Lords, 
Heave you to your duties, to the helm of the state, to 
the harbour at peace, and happiness.' ” 
c 

Tins man showed me the street speech, winch 
VM on a broad sheet set off with the royal 
arms. The topics and arrangement were the 
same .as those in the speech delivered by her 
Majesty. 

On Monday morning last (Feb. 24), I asked 
tfce man who told me that prime ministers’ re¬ 
signations were “ pretty good ” for the street 
gtaffic, if he had been well remunerated by the 
«*i» of the evening papers of Saturday, with 
Jfo accoun t of Loyd John Russell's resignation. 
*ft jpent'tAatetfi.sir,” he answered; “there was 
nothing yr in the evenings, and we thought 


blood streaming from their naked shoulders, 
(anything against the Emperor of Russia, I was 
told, wa i a good street subject for a painting); 
the yourg girl, Sarah Thomas, who murdered 
her mistress in Bristol, dragged to the gallows 
by the turnkeys and Calcraft, the hangman; 
Calcraft himself, when charged with “ starving 
liia motherllaynau, in the hands of the 
draymen; the Mannings, and afterwards the 
Sloanes. The two last-mentioned were among 
the most elaborate, each having a series of 
“ compartments,” representing the different 
stages of the events in wnich those heroes and 
heroines flourished. I shall speak afterwards 
of street-artists who are the painters of these 
boards, and then describe tlie pictures more 
fully. There are also, as before alluded to, 
what may be called “cocks” in street paint¬ 
ings, as well as street literature. 

Two of the most favourite themes of the 
standing patterers were, however, the “ Annals 
of the White House in Soho-square,” and the 
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“ Mysteries of Mesmerism.” Both supplied racter of the patterers, if I here state, that in 
subjects to the hoards. my conversation with the whole of them, £ 

The "White House was a notorious place of ill heard from their “lips strong expressions of 
fame. Some of the apartments, it is said, were disgust at SloaneJ-—far stronger than were 
furnished in a style’of costly luxury; while uttered in Abhorrence of any murderer. Rush, 
others were fitted up with springs, traps, and indeed, v*(p, and is, ,a popular man among 
other contrivances, so as to present no appear- them. /)ne of them told me, that not long 
ance other than that of an ordinary room, until before Madame Tussaud's death, he thought of 
the machinery was set in motion. In one *oom, calling upon that “ wenerahle lady,” and asking 
into which some wretched girl might »'• iqjro- her, lie said, “ to treat me to something to drink 
duccd, on her drawing a curtain as sh%*would be the immortal memor^of Mr. Rush, my friend 
desired, a skeleton, grinning horribly, was prt- and her'ii*.” • 

cipitated forward, and caught the teyified It js admitted by all concerned in the exercise 
creature in his, to all appearance, Jfony arms, ef street elocution, that ‘*the standcr” must 
Iii ( another chamber the lights grew dim, and have “ the best of patter.” He usually works 
then seemed gradually to go out In a little alone,—tnere are very rarely two at standing 
time some candles, apparently self-ignited, re- patter,—and beyond liis board he has no adven- 
vealed to a horror stricken woman, a black titious aids, as ii the running patter, so that he 
coffin, on the lid of which might be seen, in mus^be all th p more effective; but the board is 
brass letters, Anne, or whatever name it had pronounced “as gooa as a man.” When the 
been ascertaind the poor wretch was known by. standing patterer visits the country, he is ac- 
A sofa, in another part of the mansion, was compamed by a mate, and the “ copy of werses” 
made to descend into some place of utter dark- is then announced as being written by an “ under¬ 
ness; or, it was alleged, into a room in which paid curate” within a day’s walk. “It tells 
was a store of , dt’'\pi ashes. mostly, sir,” said one man ; “ for it’s a blessing 

Into the truth or exaggeration of these and to ns that there always is a journeyman parson 
similar statements, *it is not my business to what the people knows, and what the patter 
inquire; but the standing patterer made the fits.” Sometimes the poetry is attributed to a 
most of them. Although the house in question sister of mercy, or to a popular poetess; very 
has been either rebuilt or altered—I w#s told frequently, by the patterers who best under- 
that each was the case—and its abominable stand the labouring classes, to Miss Rliza 
character has ceased to apply to it for some Cook. Sometimes the verses are written by 
years, the patterer did not scruple to represent it “ a sympathising gent, in that parish,” but his 
as still in existence (though li^ might change name wasn’t to be mentioned. Another intel- 
the venue as to the square at discretion) and ligent patterer whom I questioned on the sub- 
that all the atrocities perpetrated—to which 1 jeet, told mo that my information was correct, 
have not ventured even to allude—were still the “It’s just the same in the newspapers,” he 
ordinary procedures of “high life.” •Neither continued; “why the ‘sympathising gent.* is 
did the standing patterer scruple, as one man the same with us as Hhat in the newspapers 
assured me, to “name names;” to attribute vile is catted “ other iatelligence (about any crime), 
deeds to any nobleman or gentleman whose to publish which might defeat the ends of 
name was before the public; and to embellish ^justice.” That means, they know-nothing at 
his story by an allusion to a rfceent event. He all about it, and can’t so much as venture on 
not unfrequently ended with a moral exliorta- a guess. I’ve known a little about it for the 
tion to all ladies present to avoid this “abode of papers, sir,—it doesn’t matter in what line.” 
iniquity for the rich.” The board was illus- Some standing patterers are bjifiiffht up to the 
tr&ted with skeletons, coffins, and other Si orrors; business from childhood. Some take to it 
hut neither on it, nor in a hardly intelligible through loss of character, or through their in¬ 
narrative which the patterer sold, was there ability to obtain a situation from intemperate 
ainthiiigmdecent. . habits, and some because “a free life suits me 

The “ Mysteries of Mesmerism” was an ac- best.” In a former inquiry into a portion of 
count of the marvels of that “newly-discovered this subject, I sought a standing patterer, whom 
and most wonderful power in natur and arts” I found in a threepenny lodging-house in Mint- 
With it Dr. Elliotson’s, or some well-known street, Southwark. On my inquiring what in- 
name, was usually associated, and any marvel duced him to adopt, or pursue, that line of life, 
was “pattered,” according to the patterer’s taste he said:— 

and judgment. The illustrations were of persons, “ It was distress that first drove ra« to it. I 
generally women, in a state of coma, but in this had learnt to make willow bonnets, but that 
also there was no indecency ; nor was there in branch of trade went entirely out So, haying a 
the narrative sold. wife and children, I was drove to write out a 

Of these two popular exhibitions there are, paper that I called ‘The I^jople’s Address to 
I am informed, none now ia town, and both, I the King on the Present State of the Nation.* 
wai told, was more the speculations of a printer, I got it printed, and took it into the streets and 
who sent out men, than in the hands of the sold it I did very well with it, and made 5*. a 
regular patterers. day while it lasted. I never waf brought up to 

It may tend somewhat to elucidate the cha- an y mechanical ttade. My father wjJ a cletw 
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Jinan” £bere he cried "bitterly]. “It breaks 
ay heart when I think of it. I have as good a 
rife as ever lived, and I would give the world to 
get out of my present life. *lt would be heaven 
to get away from the place where I An. I 
obliged to cheer up iny spirits. If I vVps to give 
way to it, I shouldn’t li long. It’s likua little 
hell to be in the place where we live” [crying], 
44 associated with the ruffians that we are. My 
distress of mind is awful*but it won’t do to show 
it at my lodgings—they'd-only laugh to see me 
down-hearted; so J keep my trouble all to 
myself. Oh, I am ‘heartily sick of this street 
work—the insults I have to put up with-— tin* 
drunken men swearing at me. Yes, ^udeed, I 
am heartily sick of it.” 

This poor man had some assistance forwarded 
to him by benevolent persons, alter his case had 
appeared in my letter in the Morning Chloride. 
This was the means of his leaving the streets, 
and starting in the “ cloth-cap trade.” lie 
seemed a deserving man. 

Experience or a Standing Patteker. 
From one of this body I received, at the period 
just alluded to, the following information:— 

“ I have taken my os. a day (said my infoi- 
raant); but ‘ paper ’ selling now isn't half so good 
as it used to be. People haven’t got the money 
to lay out; for it all depends with the working 
man. The least we take in a day is, upon an 
average, sixpence; but taking the good and bad 
together, I should say we take abou* 10.v. a week. 
I know there’s some get more than that, hut 
then there’s many take less. Lately, 1 know, 
I haven't taken 9s. a week myself, and people 
reckon me one of the best patteiers in the trade. 
I’m reckoned to have tlyj gift—that is, the gift 
of the gab. I never works a last dying speech 
on any other than the day of execution —aft the 
edge is taken off of it after that. The last dying 
speeches and executions arc all printed the day 
before. They're always done on the Sunday, if 
the murderers arc to be hung on the Monday. 
I've been and got them myself on the Sunday 
night, over &/H over again. The flying sta¬ 
tioners goes with the papers in their pockets, 
and stand under the drop, and as soon a< ever it 
falls, and long before the breath is out of the 
body, they begin bawling out” [Here my in¬ 
formant gave a further account of the fljinjr 
stationers under the gallows, similar to what I 
have given. He aferred that they 44 invented 
every lie likely to go down.”] 44 4 Here you 
have also an exact likeness,’ they say, ‘ of the 
murderer, taken at the bar of the Old Bailey ! ’ 
when all the time it is an old wootl-cut that's 
been used for every criminal for the last forty 
years. I know the likeness that was given of 
llock^r was the one that was given for Fauntle* 
roy; and the woodicut of Tawel) was one that 
was given for the Quaker that had been hanged 
for forgery twenty years before. ThurtclI's 
likeness was doner expressly for the 4 papers 
Jtnd .19, Mannings' and Kush's like- 

le murders are bought by men, 


women, and children. Many of the trade.- jleoplo 
bought a great many of the affair of the Man¬ 
nings. I went down to Deptford with mine, 
and did uncommonly well. I sold all off. 
Gentlefolks won’t have anything to do with 
murders sold in the street; they've got other 
ways of seeing all about it. We lay on the 
horfbrs, and picture them in the highest colours 
vve cdn. We don’t care what’s in the ‘ papers’ 
in ot*r hai^ds. All we want to do is to sell 'em ; 
and the metre horrible we makes the affairs, the 
more sale we have. We do very well with ‘ love- 
letter^’ They are 4 cocks that is, they are all 
fictitious. JVe give it out that they are from a 
tradesman in the neighbourhood, not a hundred 
yaids from rvhere vve are a-standing. Some¬ 
times we say it’s a well-known sporting butcher; 
sometimes it‘s a highly respectable publican- 
just as it will suit the tastes of the neighbour¬ 
hood. I got my living round Cornwall for one 
twelvemonth with nothing else than a love- 
letter. It was headed, ‘ A curious and laughable 
love-letter and puzzle, sent by a sporting gentle¬ 
man to Miss H—s—m, in this neighbourhood;* 
that suits any place that I maynrlfauce to be in; 
but I always patter the name of the street or 
village where I may be. Tms letter, I say, is 
so worded, that had it fallen into the hands of 
her mamma or papa, they could not have told 
what itt meant; but the young lady, having so 
much wit, found out its true meaning, and sent 
him an answer in the same manner. You have 
here, vve sav. the number of the house, the name 
of tlie place where she lives (there is nothing of 
the kind, of course), and the initials of all the 
parties concerned. We dare not give the real 
names in full, we tell them; jndeed, we do all 
we can tfl get up the people’s curiosity. I did 
very well with the 4 Burning of the House of 
Commons.' 1 happened by accident to put my 
pipe into my pocket amongst some of my papers, 
and burnt them. Then, not knowing how to 
get lid of them, I got a few straws, I told the 
people that my burnt papers were parliament¬ 
ary documents that had been rescued from the 
flames, and that, as I dare not sell them, I 
would lot them have a straw for a penny, and 
give the*i one of the papers. By this trick I got 
rid of my stock twice as fast, and got double the 
price that I should have done. The papers hod 
nothing at all to do with the House of Commons. 
Some was 4 Death and the Lady,* and 4 Death 
and the Gentleman,’ and others were the ‘Poli¬ 
tical Catechism,’ and 305 lies, Scotch, English, 
and Irish, and each lie as big round as St Paul’s. 
I remember a party named Jack Straw, who laid 
a wager, half-a-gallon of beer, that he’d bring 
home the money for two dozen blank papers in one 
hour’s time. He went out into the Old-fitreet- 
road, and began a patter about the political affairs 
of the nation, and Sir Kobert Peel, and the Duke 
f Wellington, telling the public that he dared 
not sell his papers, they were treasonable; so he 
gave them with a straw—that he sold for one 
penny. In less than the hour he was sold dean 
out, and returned and drank the beer. The 
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chief things that X work are quarter-sheets of 
recitations and dialogues. One is ‘ Good Advice 
to Young Men on Choosing their Wives.’ I have 
done exceedingly well with that—it's a good 
moral thing. Another is the ‘ Drunkard’s Cate¬ 
chism another is ‘The Kent Day; or, the 
Landlord gathering Iris llents.’ This is .-^dia¬ 
logue between the landlord and his tenagt, be¬ 
ginning with ’Good morning, Mrs. I.ongface; 
have you got my rent ready, ma'fsn ?' # Thc 
next one is ‘The Adventures of Larry O’Flinj/ 
It’s a comic story, and «t very good got-up 
thing. Another is * A Hint to Ilusbanis and 
Wivesand ‘ A Pack of Cards turned into a 
Bible, a Prayer-book, and an Almanack/ These 
cards belonged to Richard Middleton, of the 
GOth regiment of foot, who was taken a prisoner 
for playing at cards in church during divine 
service. But the best I do is ‘ The Remark¬ 
able Dream of a Young Man of loose character, 
who had made an agreement to break into 
a gentleman’s house at twelve at night on 
Whitsun Monday, but, owing to a little drink 
that be took,, he had a remarkable dieam, 
and dreamed he^as in hell. The dream had 
such influence on ]jis mind that he refused to 
meet his comrade. His comrade was taken up 
for the burglary, found guilt)', and executed 
for it. This made such an impression on the 
young man’s mind that he became a reformed 
character/ There is a very beautiful description 
of hell in this paper,” said my informant, “that 
makes it sell very well among the old women 
and the apprentice lads, ior the*young man was 
an apprentice himself. It’s all in very pretty 
poetry, and a regular ‘ cock/ The papers that 
I work chiefly are what are called * th<^.standing 
patters;’ they’re all of ’em stereotspe, and 
some of them a hundred years old. We con¬ 
sider the ‘death hunters’ are the lowest grade 
in the trade. We can make most money of 
the murders w r hilc they last, but they don't* 
last, and they merely want a good pair of lungs 
to. get them oft’. But it’s not e\cry one, sir, 
that can work the standing patters. Many 
persons I’ve seen try at it and fail. # One old 
man I knew tried the ‘Drunkard’s Catechism’ 
and tlie ‘ Soldier’s Prayer-book and Bifllc/ lie 
could manage to patter these because they’ll 
almost work themselves; hut ‘ Old Mother 
Clifton’ he broke down in. I heard him do it 
in Sun-street and in the Blackfriars-road; but 
it was such a dreadful failure — he couldn’t 
humour it a bit—that, thinks I to myself, you’ll 
soon have to give up, and sure enough he’s 
-never been to the printer’s since. He’d a very 
poor audience, chiefly boys and girls, and they 
were laughing at him because lie made so many 
blunders in it. A man that’s uca or been to school 
an hour can go and patter a dying speech or 
‘ A Battle between Two Ladies of Fortune.’ They 
require no scholarship. Ail you want is to stick 
a picture on your Int, to attract attention, and to 
make all the noise you can. It’s all the same 
when they docs an ‘Assassination of Louis 
Philippe,’ or a ‘ Diabolical Attempt on the Life 


of the Queen’—a good stout pair of lungs and 
plenty of impudence is all that is required. But 
to patter ‘ Bounce, the Workhouse Beadle, and 
the Examination of the Paupers before the Poor- 
law Commissioners,’ takes a good head-piece 
and great gift of the gab, let me tell you. It’s 
just th? same as a play-actor. I can assure you 
I often feel very nervous. I begin it, and walk 
miles before I can get confidence in myself to 
make the attempt. Sfg ot rid of two quire last 
night. I was up among the gentlemen’s servants 
in* Crawford-street, Bakci*strect, and 1 had a 
.very good haul out of the grown-up people. 
I cleared 1 .?. Sx/. altogether. I did that from 
seven tilfrnine in the evening. It’s all chance- 
work. If it’s fine, and I can get a crowd of 
grown-up pooph round me, I can do very well, 
hut I can’t do anything amongst the boys. 
Thefe’s vt-ry ..ttlc be done in the day-time. 
I begin at ten in the day, and stop out till one. 
After that I starts off* again at five, and leaves 
off about ten at night. Marvlebone, Padding¬ 
ton, and Westminster I find the best places. 
The West-end is very good the early part of the 
week, for any thing that’s genteel, such as the 
‘ Rich Man and his Wife quarrelling because 
they have no Family/ Our customers there are 
principally the footmen, the grooms, and the maid¬ 
servants. Tlie east end of the town is the best 
on Friday and Saturday evenings. I very often 
go to Limehouse on Friday evening. Most part 
of the dock-men are paid then, and anything 
comic goes off well among them. On Saturdays 
1 go to the New-cut, Ratcliff-highway, tire Brill, 
and such places. I make mostly 2s. clear on a 
Saturday night. After nineteen years’ experi¬ 
ence of tlie patter and paper line in the streets, 

1 find that a foolish nonsensical thing will sell 
twice as fast as a good moral sentimental or 0 ; 
and, while it last?, a good murder will cut out 
the whole of them. It’s the best selling thing 
of any. J used at one time to patter religious 
tracts in the street, hut I found no encourage¬ 
ment. I did tlie ‘Infidel Blacksmith’ — that 
would not sell. ‘What is Happiness? a Dia¬ 
logue between Ellen and M 1117 ''•-that was no 
go. No more was the ‘Sorrows of Seduction/ 
So I was driven into the comic standing patters.” 

Tlie more recent “experiences” of standing 
pattern's, as they were detailed to me, differ so 
little in subject, or anything else, from what I 
have given concerning running patterers, that to 
cite them would he a repetition. 

From the best information to be obtained, I 
have no doubt that there are always at least 20 
standing patterers—sometimes they are called 
“boardmen”—at work in London? Some of 
them “ run” occasionally, hut an equal number 
or more, of the regular “ runners ” resort now 
and then to the standing fitter, so the 
generally kept up. 

Notwithstanding the drawbacks of bad wea¬ 
ther, which nfl!*cts the standing, and does not 
affect the running, patterer; notwithstand¬ 
ing the more frequent interruptions of the police, 
I am of opinion that the standing patterer earn* 
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on an average Is. a week more than'his running 
brother. His earnings too are often all bis 
own j whereas the runners irre a ‘ school,’ and, 
their gains divided. More running) patterers 
become, on favourable occasions, kationary, 
with boards, perhaps m the proportion ofi live to 
four, than tHe stationary become itinerant. One 
standing patterer told me, that, during the ex¬ 
citement about the Sloan^s, he cleared full 3s. a 
day for more than a week; hut”at other times 
he hall cleared only Is. tf</. in a whole weak, 
and lie had taken nothing when the weather 
was too wet for the standing work, and ,*here 
wa 3 nothing up to “ run ” with. 

If, then, 20 standing patterers clear 10a. 
weekly, each, the year through—“taking” 1 5s. 
weekly—we find that 7SO/, is yearly expended 
in $he standing patter of London streets. * 

The capital required for the stait of the 
standing is greater than that needed by the 
running patterer. The painting for a hoard 
costs 3s. Od.; the board and pole, with feet, to 
which it is attached. Us. Of/.; aud stock-money, 
2 s.; in all, 11 s. 

Or Political Litanies, Dialogues, etc. 

To “ work a litany” in the streets is considered 
one of the higher exercises of professional skill 
on the part of the patterer. In woihiug this, a 
clever patterer—who will not scruple to intro¬ 
duce anything out of Ins head which limy strike 
him as suitable to his audience—is \ cry particu¬ 
lar in his choice of a mate, frequently changing 
his ordinary partner, who may be good “ at a 
noise” or a ballad, but not have sufficient acute¬ 
ness or intelligence to patter politics as if lie 
understood what lie was .peaking about. I am 
told that there are not twelve patterers in Lon¬ 
don whom a critical professor 01 street elocution 
will admit to be capable of ‘working a cate¬ 
chism* or a litany. “ Why, sir,” said one pat¬ 
tern:, “ I’ve gone out with a mate to work a 
litany, and he’s humped it in no time.” To 
' hump,' in street parlance, is equivalent to 
* botch,’ in nf-rd genteel colloquialism. “ And 
when a thing’s humped,” my informant con¬ 
tinued, “ you can only * call a go.’ ” To 1 call a 
go,’ signifies to remove to another spot, or adopt 
some other patter, or, in short, to resort to some 
change or other in consequence of a failure. 

An elderly man, not now in the street trade, 
hut who had “pattered off a few papers” some 
years ago, told me that he had heard three or 
four old hands—“ now all dead, 1‘ot they’re a 
short-lived people”—talk of the profits gained 
and the risk ran hy giving Hone’s parodies on 
the Catechism, Litany, St. Athanasius’ Creed, £vc\ 
in the streets, after the three consecutive trials 
anifthc three acquittals of Hone had made the 
parodies famous and Hone popular. To work 
them in the streets was difficult, ** for though,” 
said my informant, " there was no new police in 
them days, there was plenty of officers and cun- 
, jUbles ready to pull the fellows up, and though 
'pone wasticquitted, a beak that wanted to please 
the higfa dons, would find some way of stopping 


them that sold Hone’s things in the street, and 
so next to nothing could be done that way, but 
a little was done.” The greatest source of profit, 

I learned from the reminiscences of the same 
man, was in the parlours and tap-rooms of pub¬ 
lic-houses, where the pattereis or reciters were 
well paid “ for going through their catechisms,” 
and sometimes, that there might be no interrup- 
tionpthe tfpor was locked, and even the landlord 
and his servants excluded. The charge was 
mill ally 2d. a copy, but Id. was not refused. * 

Dm ing Queen Caroline’s trial there were the 
like interruptions and hindrances to similar per¬ 
formances; and the interruptions continued dur¬ 
ing the passing of the Catholic Emancipation 
Hill until about the era of the .Reform Bill, and 
then the hindrance was but occasional. “ And 
perhaps it was our own fault, sir,” said one pat¬ 
terer, “ that we was then molested at all in the 
dialogues and catechisms and things; but we 
was uncommon bold, and what plenty called 
saiey, at that time: we was so.” 

Thus this blanch of a street profession con¬ 
tinued to be followed, half suffeptitiously, until 
aft< r the subsidence of the political ferment 
consequent on the establishment of a new fran¬ 
chise and the partial abolition of .an old one. 
The calling, however, has never been popular 
among street puichasers, and 1 believe that it 
is .sometimes followed by u strect-patterer as 
much liom the piomptings of the pride of art 
as from the hope of gain. 

The stieet-papeis m the dialogue form have 
not bceu copied nor deii\ed irom popular pro¬ 
ductions—but even in the ease of Political 
Litanies and AnL-Corn-law Catechisms and 
Dialogues are the work of street authors. 

One intelligent man told me, that properly to 
woik apolitical litany, which referred to eccle¬ 
siastical matters, he “made himself up,” as 
well as limited means would permit, as a 
bishop! and “ did stunning, until he was afraid 
of being stunned on skilly.” Of the late papers 
on the subject of the Pope, I cite the one which 
was certainly the best of all that appeared, and 
concerning which indignant remonstrances were 
addressed to some of the newspapers. The 
“ good child” in the patter, was a tall bulky 
man; the examiner, (also the author), was 
rather diminutive :— 

“ The old English Bull John v. the Pope's Bull of 
of Home. 

“ My good Child as it is necessary at thta very 
impoitanl crisis; when, that good pious and very rea¬ 
sonable old gentleman Pope Pi-ass the nineth has 
promised to favor us with Ins presence, and the plea - 4 
Mires of Popery—and trampled on the rights and pri- 
vilages which, we, as Englishmen, and Protestants, 
have engaged for these last three hundred years— 
Since Bluff, king Hal. began # to take a dislike to the 
hroad hummed hat qf the venerable Cardinal Wolscy, 
and proclaimed himself an heretic; It is necessary I 
say, lor you, and all of you, to be perfect in your Les¬ 
sons so as you may be able to verbly chastize this 
saucy prelate, his newly made Cardinal Foolishman, 
and the whole host of Puseites and protect our beloved 
Queen, our Church, and our Constitution. 

“ a. Now my boy can you tell me what a your 
Name l 

"A. B — Protestant. 
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“Q. How came yon by that name T 
“ A. At the time of Harry the stout, when Popery 
was in a galloping consumption the people protested 
against the aurpremacy and instalcnce of the Pope; 
and his Colleges had struck deep at the hallow treo 
of superstition I gained the name of Protestant, and 
proud am I, and ever shall he to stick to it till the day 
of my death. 

“ Let us say. • 

<• From all Cardinals whether wise or foolish^ Oh l 
Queen Spare us. 

“ Spare us, Oh Queen. # 

“ Prom the pleasure of the Rack, an5 the friend¬ 
ship of the kind hearted officers of the Inquisition 
Oh! Johnny hear us. 

“ Oh ! Russell It r us. • 

“ From the comfoits of hein^ frislcd liko a devil’d 
kindney. Oh! Nosey save us. 

“ Near us Oh Arthur. % 

“ From such saucy Prelates, as Pope Fi-ass. Oh! 
Cummmg’s save us. 

“ Save us good Cumming. 

“ And let us have no more Burnings in smlthfield, 
no more warm drinks in the shape of boiled oil, or, 

... «>,n n-lw,L l,n,l nf Viliintr.s 


For some pitclics the foregoing was sufficient, 
for a street auditorf “ hates too long a patter 
hut where a favourable opportunity offered, easily 
tested by the pecuniary beginning?., the “ Lesson 
of the l3ay ” was given in addition, and was in¬ 
serted after the second “Answer” in the lore- 
going parody, so preceding the “ Let us say 
“ The Lr-ron of the Day. 

“ You seem an intelligent lad, »> I think you are 
quite capable of lUad.ng v.i’.h me the Lemons lor this 
day’s service. 

“ Now the Lesson for the day U lakin from all parts 
of the Book of Martyr’s, beginning at just where jou 
like. '* 

“ It was about the year 1835, that a certain renagade 
of the name of Pu-sj — I beg Ins paidon, I mean Pusey, 
like a snake who stuiig his master commenced crawling 
step by step, from the master; he was bound to seivc 
to worship a puppet, anaytd in a spangle and tmceL 
ol a romish showman. * 

“ And the pestelanre that he sh^d around spread 
rapidly through the minds of many unworthy numbers 
ot our established Church ; even up to the present 
year, 1850, inasmuch that St lUrnabns, of l’milieo, 
unable to to see the truth by the aid of h|p occulavs, 
mounted four pounds of long sixes in the mid-day, 
that he might see through the fog of his own folly, by 
which he was surrounded. 

“And Pope Pi-ass the ninetli taking advantage of 
the hubuh, did create unto himself a Cardinal m the 
person of one Wistman of Westminster. 

“ And Cardinal broadbrim churned four counties 
England ns hisdioces, and lus m.istei the Pope claimed 
as many more as his sees, but the people of England 
could not see that, so they declared aloud they would 
see them blowed first. 

^ . “ So when Jack Russell heard of his most impudent 
* intentions, he sent him a Letter saying it was the 
intention of the people of England never again 1 to sub¬ 
mit to their infamous immiery* for the burnings in 
Smithficld was still fresh in their memory. 

“ And behold greatmeetmgs were held in different 
parts of England v.lu^e the Pope was burnt in efligy, 
like unto a Yarmouth Bloater, as a token of respect for 
him and his followers. 

“ And the citizens of London were stanch to a man, I 
and assembled together in the Guildhall of our mighty I 
City and shouted with stent-arum lungs, long U\e 
the Queen and down with the Pope, the sound of 
which inight have been heaid even unto the Vatican 
of Rome. 


“ And when his holyncss the Pope heard that hit 
power was set at naught, his nose became blue even 
as a bilberry with rage and declared Russell and Cum¬ 
mings or any who joined in the No Popery cry, should 
ever name the felisity of kissing his pious great toe. 

“ Thus Endeth the Lesson." 

In the course of my inquiries touching this 
subject^ had more than once occasion to observe 
that an acute patterer had always a reason, or 
an excuse for anything;. One quick-witted Irish¬ 
man, whom I knew be a Itoraan Catholic, 
was “working” a “patter against the P # ope,” 
(nflt the one I have given)#aud on my speaking 
to him on the subject, and saying that I sup¬ 
port* he did it for a living, he replied: “ That's 
it then, (lir. You’re right, sir, yes. I work 
it just a*? a Catholic lawyer would plead against 
a Catholic paper for a libel on Protestants— 
though in his hi ?rt lie knew the paper was right 
---aild a Protestant lawyer would defend the libel 
hammer and tongs. Bless you, sir, you’ll not find 
much more honour that way among us (laughing) 
than among them lawyers; not much.” The 
readiness with which the sharpest of those men 
plead the doings not only of tradesmen, hut of 
the learned and sacred professions, to justify 
themselves, is rernaikable. 

Sometimes a dialogue is of a satirical nature. 
One man told me that the “ Conversation be¬ 
tween Achilles and the Wellington Statue,” of 
which I give the concluding moiety, was “ among 
the best,” (lie meant for profit), “ but no great 
tlnng.” My informant was Achilles—or, as he 
pronounced it, Atchilces—and his mate was the 
.-.tatne, or “ man on the horse.” The two lines, 
in the couplet form, which precede every two 
paragraphs of dialogue, seem as if they repre¬ 
sent the speakers wrongfully. The answer 
should be attributed, in each case, to Achilles, 
Tfce hoarse voiceit.came from the statue of Achilles 
Anil *twas answerd thus Jiy the man on the hor-e. 

Little man nf little mind havn’t I now got iron 
blinds, and boimi-proof rails when danger assails, a 
cunning devised job, to keep out an unruly mob, with 
high and ambitious views and remarkable queer 
shorn; I say, Old Nakedness, 1 say, come and see my 
frontage over the way, but 1 believe you can’t get out 
after ten! sf m 

“ No, you’re as near where you are as at Ciuatre 
Bras, 1 hear a great ileal wlmt the public think and 
feel, plain as the nose on your face, we’re deemed a 
national disgrace; they grumble nt your high-ness, 
ami at my want oi shyness, and say many unpleasant 
things of Ligny and Marchienne! 

“ The hoarse voire it came from the statue of Achilles 
And ’twas answer'd thus b^the man on the horse. 

“ Ah! its a few days since the Nive, where Soult 
found me all alive, and the grand toralloo I made at 
Bordeaux; wasn't I in a nice mess, when Boney left 
Elba and left no address, besides 150 other jobs with 
the chill off*! could bring to view. 

“ But then people will say, poor unfortunate Ney, 
and that you were dancing at a ball, and not near 
Uogumont at all, and that the job of St. Helena might 
lnve been done rather cleaner, and i t was a sha meful 
go to send Sir Hudson Lowe, qpd that you t ottt'fmrfih 
ularcare of No. I, at Waterloo. 

The hoarse voice it came from the statue of Achilles 
And ’twas answer’d thus by the man on the horse. 

“ Why flog ’em and ’od ’rot err^who said ‘ Up Guardi 
and at ’em'.” and m know thatmee treat \ received, 
in Downing Sfreet^rhen hooted, by & thousand ot neat, 
defended by an. old grenadier, %o no wiping 1 got, 
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luck to his old tin pot, oh! there’s a deal of brass 

me I’ll allow. 

1 Its prophecied you’ll break down, they're crying 
it about town, and many jokes are past, that you’re 
brought to the Bcaffold at last* and they say I look 
block, because I’vo no shirt to mybacjfc aivl its getting 
broad daylight, 1 vow 1 \ 

“ The hoarse voice it came from Hie statue of Achilles 

But ’twas answer’d thus by the man on thcliorse. 

" H. v. irooKr.R." 

Of parodies other than the sort of compound 
of the Litany and other portions of the Church 
Service, which I have given, there are none in 
the Streets—neither, are there political ducts. 
Such productions as parodies on popular songs, 
“Cab! cab! cab!” or “Trip! trip! trip li’wire 
now almost always derived, for street-service, 
from the concert-rooms. But they relate more 
immediately to ballads, or street song; and not 
to patter. 

* Op “ Cocks 1 ,” etc. 

These " literary forgeries,” if so they may be 
called, have already been allude'd to under the 
head of the “ Death and Tire Hunters,” hut it 
is necessary to give a short account of a few of 
the best and longest know nof those stereotyped ; 
no new cocks, except for an occasion, have been 
printed for some years. 

One of the stereotyped cocks is, the “Married 
Man Caught in a Trap.” One man had known 
it sold “ for years and years,” and it served, 
he said, when there was any police report in the 
papers about sweethearts in coal-cellars, &«\ 
The illustration embraces two ct mpartinents. 
In one a sevcre-looking female is assaulting a 
man, whose hat has been knocked off by the 
contents of a water-jug, which a very stout 
woman is pouring on Ins head from a window. 
In the other compartment, as if from an adjoin¬ 
ing room, two women l5bk on encouragingly. 
The subject matter, however,*. is in no acc ,rd- 
ance with the title or thd embellishment. It is a 
love-letter from John S —n to hi#most “adora¬ 
ble Mary.” He expresses the ardour of his 
passion, and then twits his adored with some¬ 
thing beyond a flirtation w ; th Robert E—, a 
“ deeoyer of female innocence ” Placably 
overlooking this, however, John S—n con¬ 
tinues :— 

“ My dearest angel consent to my request, and keep 
me no longer m suspense—nothing, on my part, shall 
ever bo wanting to make you happy and comfortable. 
My apprenticeship will expire in four months from 
hence, when I intend to open a shop in the small ware 
line, and your abilities inrlross-makmg and self-adjust¬ 
ing stay-maker, and the assistance of a few female me¬ 
chanics, we shall be able to realize an independency.” 

“ Many a turn in seductions talked about in 
the papers and not talked about nowhere,” said 
one man, ‘^has that slum served for, besides 
other things, such as love-letters, and confes¬ 
sions of a certain lady in this neighbourhood.” 

old cock js headed, “ Extraordinary 
and'Funny,Doings in this Neighbourhood.” 
The illustration is a young lady, in an evening 
dress, sitting with an open letter in her hand, on a 
sort of garden* aptfc, in what appears to be a 
churchyard. After a smart sAg> Enforcing the 


ever-ncglected advice that people should “ look 
at home aud mind tlieir own business,” are 
two letters, the first from R. G.; the answer 
from S. H. M. The gentleman’s epistle com¬ 
mences :— 

“ Madam, 

“The love and tenderness I have hitherto expressed for 
you is false, and I now feel that my indifference towards 
you increases every day, and the more I see you the more 
you appear ridiculous in my eyes and contemptible— 

I feef .inclined & in every respect disposed & determined 
tQ hate you:" Believe me, I never had any inclination 
tojoffer you my hand.” 

Tli(j,lady responds in a similar strain, and the 
twain appear very angry, until a foot-note offers 
an explanation: “ By reading every other line 
of the abov$ letters the true meaning will he 
found.” 

Of this class of cocks I need cite no other 
specimens, but pass on to one of another 
species — the “Cruel and Inhuman Murder 
Committed on the Body of Capt. Lawson.” 
The illustration is a lady, wearing a coronet, 
stabbing a gentleman, in full dress, through the 
top button of liis waistcoat. The narrative 
commences:— tr 

“WITH surprise wc ha\e learned that this neigh¬ 
bourhood tor a length of time w’,.s amazingly alarmed 
this day by a crowd of people carrying the body of Mr. 
James Lawler, to a doctor while streams of blood 
besmeared the way in such a manner that the cries of 
Murder r /*-erlioed the sound of numerous voices. It 
appears that the cause of alarm, originated through 
ft court-ship attended with ft solemn promise of mar 
mge between him and miss Lucy Guard, a handsome 
young Lady of refined feelings with the intercourse of 
a superior enlightened mind she lived with her aunt 
who spared neilhef pain nor cost to improve the talents 
of miss G. those sex on years past, since the death of 
her mother in Ludgate Hill, London, and bore a most 
excellent character until she got entangled by the 
<klumps at urement oi Mr. L.” 

The writer then deplores Miss Guard’s fall ■ 
from virtue, and her desertion by her betrayer. 

“ on account of her fortune being small.” 
^kipt. Lawson, or Mr. Janies Lawless, next 
woos a xvealthy City maiden, and the banns arc 
published. What follows seems to me to be a 
rather intricate detail:— 

“ We find that the intended bride learned that Miss 
Guard, he!*' certain promissory letters of his, and that 
she was determined to enter an action .against him for 
•i breach 6f promise, which moved clouded Ed ipso 
over the extaev of the vaiiable miss Lawless who knew 
that Miss G had Letters of his sufficient to substan¬ 
tiate her claims in a court.” 

Lawson visits Miss Guard to wheedle her 
out of his letters, but “ she drew a large 
carving-knife and stabbed him under the left 
breast.” At the latest account the man was 
left without hope qf recovery, while “ the 
valiant victress” was “ordered to submit to 1 
judicial decorum in the nineteenth year of her 
age.” The murders and other atrocities for 
which this “cock” has byn sponsor, are—I 
was informed emphatically— a thundering lot! 

I conclude with another cock, which may be 
called a narrative “ on a subject,” as we have 
“ballads on a subject” (afterwards to be de¬ 
scribed), but with tliis difference, that the narra¬ 
tive is lictitious, and the ballad must be founded 
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on a real event, however embellished. The 
highest newspaper 6tylc, I was told, was aimei* 
at. Part of the production reads as if it had 
done service during the Revolution of February, 
1848. 

" Express from Paris. Supposed Death of LOIJIS 
NAPOLEON. We stop tho press to announce. That Luis 
Napoleon ha* been assaslnated, by Rome it is saltl he 
is shot dead, by others that he is only woundetfcin the 
right arm. 

“ We have most Important intelligcm^from I’arls. 
That capital it in a state of insurrection. The viva¬ 
cious people, who have herefore defeated the gov|r- 
ment by paving-stones, have again taken up those 
missiles. On Tuesday the Ministers forbdie the 
reform banquet, and the prefect '*f police published a 
proclamation warning the people to respect the Jaws, 
which ho declared were violated, and he meant to 
enforce them. But the people dispisedHho proelama 
tion and rejected his authority. They assembled in 
great multitudes round the Chambers of Deputies, 
and forced their way over the walls. They were 
attacked by the troops and dispersed, but, re-assembled 
in various quarters. They showed their hatred of M. 
Guizot by demolishing his windows and attempting to 
force an entrance into his hotel, but were again 
rcpulced by the troops. All the military in Pans, 
and all the National Guard, have been summoned to 
arms, and every preparation made on the part of the 
government to puHown the people. 

“ TJie latter have raised barricades in various places, 
and have unpaved th^streets, overturned ommbusscs, 
and made preparations for a vigorous assault, or a 
protracted resistance. 

I “ Five o’Closk—At this mornont the Rue St. Honorc 

I is blockaded by a detachment dragoons, wh»* fill the 
market-place near the Rue ties Petits Champs, and art* 
charging the people sword in hand, carnages full of 
deople are being taken to the hospitals. 

“ In fact the maddest excitement reigns throughout 
the capital. # 

“ Half past Six.—During the above we have insti¬ 
tuted enquiries at the Fort.gn ollicc, they have not 
received any intcligencc of the above report, if it has 
come, it must have been by pigeon express. We have 
not given the above in our columns with a View of its 
t authenticity, any further information as soon as ob- 
| tained shall be immediately announced to the public ” 

Or “ Stiiawing.” 

I have already alluded to “ strawing,” whiclf 
can hardly be described as quackery. It is 
rather a piece of mountebankery. Many a 
quack—confining the term to its most common 
signification, that of a “ quack doettr ”—has 
faith in the excellence of his own Rostrums, 
and so proffers that which he believes to be 
curative: the strawer, however, sells what he 
knows is not what lie represents it. 

The strawer offers to sell any passer by in 
the streets a straw and to give the purchaser a 
paper which he dares not sell. Accordingly as 
he judges of the character of his audience, so he 
intimates that the paper is political, liliellous, 

' irreligious, or indecent. 

I am told that as far back as twenty-live or 
twenty-six years, straws were sold, but only in 
the country, with leaves from the Republican, a 
periodical published by Carlile, then of Fleet- 
street, which had been prosecuted by the govern¬ 
ment *, but it seems that the trade died away, 
and was little or hardly known again until the 
time of the trial of Queen Caroline, and then 
but sparingly. The straw sale reached its 


highest commercial pitch at the era of tho 
Reform Rill. The most successful trader to. 
the article is remembered among the patterers 
as “Jack Straw,”,who was oft enough repre¬ 
sented to me as the original strawer. If I 
iriqur id further, the answer was : “ He was the 
first iq, my time.” This Jack Straw was, I 
am told, a fine-looking man, a natural son of 
Henry Hunt, the blacking manufacturer. He 
was described to me ^ an inveterate drunkard 
and a very reckless fifilow. One old hand was 
certain that this man was Hunt's son, as he 
himself had “worked” %ith him, and was 
sometimes sent by him when he was “ in trou- 
blc,” or m any strait, to 32, Broadwall, Black- 
friars, for assistance, which was usually ren¬ 
dered. (This was the place where Hunt's 
“ Matchless Blacking ” and “ Roasted Corn ” 
wer$ vended.) J ck Straw’s principal “pitch ” 
was at Hyde Park (Corner, “where,” said^the 
man whom I have mentioned as working with 
him, “lie used to conic it very strong against 
Old Nosey, the Hyde Park bully as he called 
him. To my knowledge lie’s made 10s., and 
he’s made 15s. on a night. O, it didn’t matter 
to him what he sold with his straws, religion or 
anything. There was no three-pennies (three¬ 
penny newspapers) then, and he had had a 
gentleman’s education, and knew what to say, 
and so the straws went off like smoke.” The 
articles which this man “ durst not sell ” were 
done up m paper, so that no one could very well 
peruse them 9 on the spot, as a sort of stealth 
was implied. On my asking Jack Straw’s co- 
worker if he had ever drank with him, “ Drank 
with him ! ” he answered, “ Yes, many a 
time. I’ve gone out and pattered, or chaunted, 
or anything, to get money to buy him two 
glasses of brandy—urt3 good brandy was very 
lea%then—before^he could start, for he was all 
of a tremble until he had his medicine. If 
1 couldn’t get brandy, it was the best rum, 
cause he had all the tastes of a gentleman. 
Ah I lie’s been dead some years, sir, but where 
he died I don’t know. I only heard of his 
leatli. He was a nice kindly fgjlow.” 

The ruse in respect of strawing & not remark¬ 
able for its originality. It was an old smug¬ 
gler’s trick to sell a sack and give the keg of 
contraband spirit placed within it and padded 
out with straw so as to resemble a sack of corn. 
The hawkers, prior to 1826, when Mr. Huskis- 
son introduced changes in£o the Silk Laws, gate 
“real Ingy handkerchiefs” (sham) to a cus¬ 
tomer, and sold him a knot of tape for about 4s. 
The price of a true Bandana, then prohibited, 
and sold openly in the draper’s shops, was about 
8*. The East India Company imported #^i»ut 
a million of Bandanas yearly; they were aol€ by 
auction for exportation to Hamburgh, .at 
about 4$. each, and were nearly all sirfU^gleiT 
back again to England, and disposed of as 1 
have stated. 

It is not possible to give anything like sh¬ 
inties as to the money realisdiisby itr awing- A 
well-informed man calculated that when the 
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trade was at its best, or from 1832 to 1836, 
there might be generally fifty working it in the 
country and twenty in London; they did not 
confine themselves, howevej, to ttrawiug, but 
resorted to it only on favourable opportunities. 
Now there are none in London—their numbers 
diminished gradually—and very tttrely # any in 
the country. 

Of the Sham Indecent Street-trade. 
This ib one of those caf&ngs which are at once 
repulsive and ludicrous; repulsive, when it is 
considered under whtt pretences the papers are 
sold, and ludicrous, when the disappointment of 
the gulled purchaser is contemplated. 

I have mentioned that one of the alfhremcnts 
held out by the strawer was that his paper—the 
words used by Jack Straw—could “not be ad¬ 
mitted Into families." Those following the 
“ sham indecent trade" fdr a time followed his 
example, and professed to sell straws and give 
away papers; but the London police became 
very observant of the sale of straw's—more espe¬ 
cially under the pretences alluded to—and it 
lias, for the last ten years, been rarely pursued 
in the streets. 

The plan now adopted is to sell the sealed 
packet itself, which the “patter" of the street- 
seller leads his auditors to believe to be 
some improper or scandalous publication. The 
packet is some coloured paper, in which is 
placed a portion of an old newspaper, a Christ¬ 
mas carol, a religious tract, or a^slop-tailor’s 
puff (given away in the streets for the behoof 
of another class of gulls). The enclosed paper 
is, however, never indecent 

From a man who had, not long ago, been in 
this trade, I had the following account, lie was 
very anxious that nothing should be said which 
would lead to a knowledge thp„t he was my. in¬ 
formant After having expressed his sonovv 
that he had ever been driven to this trade from 
distress, lie proceeded to justify himself He 
argued—and he was not an ignorant man—that 
there was neither common sense nor common 
justice in interf^ng with a man like him, who, 
“ to earn a crtist, pretended to sell what shop¬ 
keepers , that must pay church and all sorts of 
rates, sold without being molested." The word 
“shopkeepers” was uttered with a bitter em¬ 
phasis. There are, or were, he continued, shops 
—for he seemed to know them all—ami some of 
them had been carried on for years, in which 
shameless publications were not only sold, but 
exposed in the windows; and why should he be 
considered a greater offender than a shopkeeper, 
and be knocked about by the police? There 
are>.or lately were, he said, such shops iu the 
Strand, Fleet-street, a court off Ludgate-hill, 
-.Ho lbora, Drury-lane, Wych-street, the courts 
near Drury-lane Tkeatre, Haymarket, High- 
street, Bloomsbury, St. Martin’s-court, May’s 
buildings, and elsewhere, to say nothing ol 
Holywell-street! Yet he must be interfered with ! 

[I may here oremark, that I met with no 
street-sellers who did not disbelieve, or affect to 


disbelieve, that they were really meddled with 
by the police for obstructing the thoroughfare. 
They either hint, or plainly state, that they are 
removed solely to please the shop-keepers. 
Sucli was the reiterated opinion, real or pre¬ 
tended, of my present informant] 

I took a statement from this man, but do not 
carer to dwell upon the subject. The trade, in 
the fifl-m I have described, had been carried on, 
lie thought, for the last six years. At one time, 
2^) men followed it; at present, he believed 
tl^re were only 6, and they worked only at 
intervals, and as opportunities offered: some 
going out, for instance, to sell almanacs or me¬ 
morandum books, and, when they met with a 
favourable chance, offering their sealed packets. 
My informant’s customers were principally 
boys, young men, and old gentlemen; but old 
gentlemen chiefly when the trade was new. 
This street-seller ’b “great gun," as he called 
it. was to make up packets, as closely resem¬ 
bling as lie could accomplish it, those which 
were displayed in the windows of any of the 
shops I have alluded to. He would then sta¬ 
tion himself at some little distance from one of 
those shops, and, if possible, so as to encounter 
those who hail stopped to study the contents of 
the window, and would represent — broadly 
enough, be admitted, when he dared—-that lie 
could sc) 1 for Oil. what was charged 5s., or 2s. 6d., 
or whatever price he had seen announced, “ ir 
that very neighbourhood.” He sometimes ven¬ 
tured, also, to mutter something, unintelligibly, 
about the public being imposed upon ! On one 
occasion, lie took (i.v. in the street in about two 
hours. On another evening he took 4s. 8 d. in 
the street and was called aside by two old gen¬ 
tlemen, e»vh of whom told him to come to an 
address given (at the VVest-eml), and ask for such 
and sueh initials. To one he sold two packets 
for 2.s.: to the othei, five packets, each 1*.—or 
11s. fid. in one evening. The packets were m, 
uillerent coloured papers, and lmd the impies- 
sions ol a large seal on red wax at the back , and 
lie assured the old gents., as he called them, one 
of whom, he thought, was “silly," that they 
were all trdfeient. “ And very likely," he said, 
chucklingly, “ they were different; for they 
were made out of a lot of missionary tracts 
and old newspapers that I got dirt cheap at a 
‘waste’ shop. I should like to have seen the 
old gent.’s lace, as he opened his 5s. worth, 
one after another!" This trade, however, 
among old gentlemen, was prosperous for 
barely a month: “ It got blown then, sir, and 
they wouldn’t buy any more, except a very 
odd one.” 

This man—and he believed it was the same 
with all the others in the trade—never visited 
the public-houses, for a packet would soon 
have been opened and torn there, which, he 
said, people was ashamed to do in the public 
streets. As well as he could recollect, he had 
never sold a single packet to a girl or a woman. 
Drunken women of the town had occasionally 
made loud comments on his calling, and offered 
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to purchase; but on such occasions, fearful of 
a disturbance, he always hurried away. 

I have said that the straw trade is now con¬ 
fined to the country, and I give a specimen of 
the article vended there, by the patterer in the 
sham indecent trade. It was purchased of a 
man, who sold it folded in the form of a letter, 
and is addressed, “ On Koyal Service. JJv Ex¬ 
press. Private. To Her Royal Highness, Vic¬ 
toria, Princess, Royal. Kensington Palace, 
London. Entered at Stationer’s iffll.” The 
man who sold it had a wisp of straw round llis 
neck, and introduced Ins ware with the Allow¬ 
ing patter: 

“1 am well aware that many persons here 
present will say what an absurd —the idea 
of selling straws for a halfpenny each, when 
there arc so many lying about the street; but 
the reason is simply this: I am not allowed by 
the authorities to sell these papers, so I give 
them away and sell my straws. There are a 
variety of figures in these papers for gentlemen ; 
some in the bed, some on the bed, some under 
the bed.” The following is a copy of the docu¬ 
ment thus sold* 

“ Bachelors or Maid«ns, Husbands and Wives, 

Will love each other and lead happy lives; 

If both these Letters to read are inclined, 

Secrets worth knowing therein they will find. 

“Hated from the Duchy of Coburg. 

“ Mr Dearest Victoria, 

Hiflhuessas’ cnsMej, jbaM laaAe losribscjuqe iuyse|f 
plcpgosof ajpeouou —vuxumslyuweijiug Xonr royal- 
JoX&iqiipe aud fntnrosova'roign, Aery mvnXaud liAiug 
snrad ou mXpJinoeiy qountir, tqai^ mi{! aAvajcljo uiy 
xuejo jhx?t euvicpstvtion ojqeiniltqy hnsqaud, rasjas- 
inoluisjeudmu; aud Athoii)hou qast daiSnad)o oxqiilt 
iiaudcp kucas, to jaAotir mXsiut, aqoAe tmyojqer drince 
oj afi qeirsto tJbjijisqdiad.nn— 1 iuipiojejhac ou u( 
aintttlqc oj Eugiaup’sdriiuessas— imdtqa urc»t Airjuons 
qujyqiiusalj aujImu tqy oaviuIoaxiiX dlnmeSe! Mosj 
ohnruiiug uojes, audAvijh jlntjiuiug AViugswisqes 40 
wqo pne Bbjrpoj pvrxdise, isjalpuatqeato psicu to Ins 
ooxue to uxyiougxnil aaaxus—it is oulXtqX i»eerA|qnrt, 
vmxaqla Victojix:, theuiost duie imp Bdotlabs oj vtrjhus, 
fntnntX.aiidaoxittnne *o praaxuoj Ioao enptqes! jvy*| 
sqaflqe oncqan?ep wjtqtqe most bountiful visiousoj 
mant oj that qalmXsjcad 1 hvvabaen font! Aumttuil, 1 
norn sjeapiess oonch.aud resininil mysonj jo tqcenjoX- 
wonnps—j,qcnAviil I dloasnntlX radose xuysalj ou uiX 
bntcotue enp ponr tqy qcBltnil balsemimo uiX suxajtxng 
Aanjj sBmuritBn, pass uojaAxaX jroux jqyvdoifbg rlqeij; 
xupjova! j.honqasjeu xuy aiojionsohornb—^hon hoa- 
wqojcqopy is qemflcouRnmepin tqejuinvsa oj eAeilest- 
lulxsad jAithAunod aud ooufpotjnS emotions, aud mX 
jixsato po thoijojftea; ovaaX oucoj xuy xuexuborswra jun- 
frra, inyjeat sjuxubies—Xcxr, mX uruis aud my logs je- 
my sonsosAiaudar, my qatrsjauds ou eup, mX qced isou 
olesdtqeaiumyajms—MXqosomqeevas, myqcarjpunts, 
txiylovalX forxu, audfoug for tholivpdy qonr wqeuj sqall 
royalqighuess—xuy BAveeiestauilei, oq 1 qow I po aporo 
doAinto tqe pajiahtfuitask oj Avrijiutfa loAe ptjcito thX 
-navarpip I cujoXgjewtar qljss, thauxvqeul sb; 

“ Your adored Lover, 

“ALBERT, 

“Prince or Cobx'rg.” 

On the back of this page is the following cool 
initiation of the purchaser into the mysteries of 
the epistle: 

“Directions for the purchasers to understand the 
Royal Love Letters, and showing them how to practise 
the art of Secret Letter Writing 

“ Proceed to lay open ‘Albert’s Letter’ by the side 
of * Victoria’s,’ and having done so, then look carefully 


down them until you have come to a word at the left 
hand corner, near the end of each Letter, having two 
marks thus — -*» when you must commence with that 
word, and read from left to right after you have turned 
them bottom xipward«*>efore alooking glass bo that you 
may peruse the copy reflected therein. But you must 
notice, throughout all the words every other letter is 
upside down, also every other word single; hut the 
mxt tw*'words being purposely Joined together, there¬ 
fore they are double, and in addition to those letters 
placed upside down, makes it more mysterious in the 
reading. The reader is recommended to copy each 
word in writing, when hejlfiUbe able to read the letters 
forward, and after a littlefyracticc he can soon learn to 
form all his words in the same curious manner^when 
he wants to write a ‘secret letter.’ 

“ Be sure when holding it up side down before a 
looking-glass, that the light of a candle, is placed be¬ 
tween then by the reflection it will show much plainer, 
and be sooner discovered. 

“If you intend to practise a Joke and make it answer 
the purpose of a Valentine, write what you think ne¬ 
cessary on the adjoining blank page ; then post it, with 
the superscription * lied up in this manner:—After 
the word To, write the tame and address of the party 
also place the ,rd FROM before * VICTORIA’S ’ 
name: then the addrcsB on the outside of this letter 
will read somewhat after the following fashion To 
Mr. orMrs.soand so,(with the number if any,) in such 
and such a street, at the same time your letter will 
appear as if it came from Royalty. 

“N.B. You must first buy both the letters, as the 
other letter is an answer to this one; and because, 
without the reader has got both letters, he will not 
have the secrets perfect.” 

Notwithstanding the injunction to buy both 
letters, and the seeming necessity of having botli 
to understand the “ directions,” the patterer was 
selling only the one I have given. 

That the tfpde in sham indecent publications 
was, at one time, very considerable, and was not 
unobserved by those who w'atch, as it is called, 
“the .signs of the times,” is shown by the cir¬ 
cumstance that the Anti-Corn-Law League 
paper, called the Bread Basket, could only be 
got off by being done up in a sealed packet, and 
.sold«by patterers gs a pretended improper work. 

The really indecent trade will be described 
hereafter. 

For a month my informant thought he had 
cleared 35s. a week; for another month, 20s.; 
and as an average, since that time, from 5s. to 
7s. (id. weekly, until he discontinued the trade. 
It, is very seldom practised, unless in the even¬ 
ing, and perhaps only one street-seller depends 
entirely upon it. 

Supposing that 0 men last year each cleared 
65 . weekly, we find upwards of 931. expended 
yearly in the streets on this rubbish. 

The capital required t(^ start in the business 
is 6d. or Is., to be expended in paper, paste, and 
sometimes sealing-wax. 

Of Religious Tract Sellers. 

The sellers of religious tracts arc now, I am 
informed, at the least, about 50, but they were 
at one time, far more numerous. When jiengy 
books were few and very small, religious tracts’ 
were by far the cheapest things in print. It is 
common, moreover, for a religious society, or 
an individual, to give a poor person, children 
especially, tracts for sale. A^reat many tract 
sellers, from 25 to 35 years ago, were, or pre- 
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tended to be, maimed old soldiers or sailors. 
The traffic is now in the hands of what may be 
called an anomalous body o^ men. Moie than 
one half of the tract sellers are foreigners, such 
as Malays, Hindoos, and Negros. Of them, 
•ome cannot speak English, and some—-who 
earn a spare subsistence by selling Christian 
tracts — are Mahometans, or worshippers of 
Bramah! The man whose portrait supplies 
the dagucrreotyped illustration of this number 
is unable to speak a word of English, and the 
absence of an interjrteter, through some acci¬ 
dent, prevented his statement being taken at the 
time appointed. I shall give it, however, with 
the necessary details on the subject, under 
another head. 

With some men and hoys, I am informed, 
tract-selling is bul a pretext for begging. 

Of a Benefit Society of I’attf.rers. 

In the course of my inquiries, I received an 
account of an ellort made by a body of the.se 
people to provide against sickness,—a stop so 
clearly in the right direction, and perhaps so 
little to be expected from the habits ot the class, 
that I feel bound to notice it. It was called 
the u Street-sellers* Society;’* but as nearly all 
the bond-fule members (or those who sought 
benefit fiom its funds) were patterers in paper, 
or ballad-singers. 1 can most appropriately 
notice their proceedings here. 

The society “ sprung up accidental,” as it 
was expressed to me. A few paper-workers 
were conversing of the desirableness of sucli an 
institution, ami one of the body suggested a 
benefit club, which it was at once determined to 
establish. It was accordingly established be¬ 
tween six and seven year., ago, and was carried 
on for about lour years. The members varied 
in number from 40 to 50 ; but of a proportion 
of 40, as many as 18 might be tradesmen who 
were interested in the street-trade, either in 
supplying the articles in demand for it, or from 
keeping public-houses resorted to4»y the frater¬ 
nity, or any supli motive, or who were merely 

curious to mix in such society. Mr. C-was 

conductor; Mr. J. II-(a poet, and the writer 

of “ Black Bess,” “ the Demon of the Sea,” and 
other tilings which “ took” in the streets), secre¬ 
tary; and a well-known patterer was under 
conductor, with winch office was mixed up the 
rather onerous duties of a kind of master ol the 
ceremonies on meeting-nights. None ot the 
officers were paid. 

The subscription was 2d. a week, and meet¬ 
ings of the membeTs were held ontfe a week. 
Each member, not an officer, paid %d. for ad¬ 
mission to the fund, and could introduce a 
visitor, who also paid \d. No charge was made 
for the use of the club-room (in a public-house), 
which was entirely in the control of the mem¬ 
bers. Every one using bad language, or be¬ 
having improperly, was fined \d., and on a 
second offence wafc ejected, and sometimes, if 
the misbehaviour was gross, on the first. Any 
otth’*itdied<Upon to sing, and refusing, or being 


ynable, was fined $</., and was liable to bo 
called upon again, and pay another fine. A 
visitor sometimes, instead of \<L, offered &d. 
when fined; but this was not accepted,—only 
Jgi. could be received. The members’ wives 
could and did often accompany their husbands 
to the meetings; but women of the town, whe¬ 
ther introduced by members or not, were net 
permitted to remain. “ They found their way 
iy a few tfiies,” said the man who was undcr- 
couductor to inc, “ but I managed to work them 
out wjthout any bother, and without insulting 
them—God forbid! ” 

The assistance given was 5s. weekly to sick 
members, who were not in arrear in their sub¬ 
scriptions. J f the man had a family to support, 
a gathering was made for him, in addition to his 
weekly allowance,—for the members were averso 
to “distress the box” (fund). There was no 
allowance for the burial of a member, but a 
gathering took place, and perhaps a raffle, to 
raise funds fora wake (sometimes) and an inter¬ 
ment ; and during the existence of the society, 
three members, I was told, were buried that 
way “ comfortably.” The subscriptions were 
paid up regularly enough; “ indeed,” said a 
member to me, “ if a man earned anything, his 
mates knew of it: we all know how the cat 
jumps that way, so lie must either pay or be 
scratched.” The members not unfroquently lent 
each other money to pay up their subscriptions. 
Fashionable young “ swells,” I was fold, often 
visited the house, and stayed till 3 or 4 in the 
morning, hut wore very seldom m the club-room, 
which was closed regularly at 12. After that hour, 
the “swells” who weie bent upon seeing life 
—(and tli y are a class whom the patterers, on 
all such occasions, not so very unreasonably 
consider “ fair game” for bamboozling) —could 
enjoy the society congenial to their tastes or 
gratifying to their curiosity. On one occasion 
two policemen were among the visitors, and 
were on fnendly terms enough with the mem¬ 
bers, some of whom they had seen before. 

Fiom the beginning there seems to have been 
a distrust ,>f one another among the members, 
but a distrust not invincible or the club would 
never lute been formed. Instead of the 
“ box,” or fund (the money being deposited in 
a box), being allotted to accumulate, so that an 
investment might be realised, available for any 
emergency, the fund was divided among the 
members quarterly, and then the subscription 
went on anew. The payments, however, fell 
off. The calling of the members was preca¬ 
rious, their absence in the country was frequent, 
and so the society ceased to exist, but the mem¬ 
bers were satisfied that every thing was done 
honourably. 

The purpose to which the funds, on a quar¬ 
terly division, were devoted, was one not con¬ 
fined to such men as the patterers—to a supper. 
“ None of your light suppers, sir,” said a mem¬ 
ber ; “ not by no means. And we were too fly 
to send anybody to market but ourselves. We 
used to go to Leadenhall, and buy a cut off a 
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•irloin, wli!ch was roasted prime, and smelt like 
a angel. But not so often, for its adearjint, 
the bones is heavy. One Of the favouritest jints 
was a boiled leg of mutton with'caper trim¬ 
mings. That is a good supper,—1 believe you, 
my hero.” 

• * 

Of the Abodes, Tricks, Marriage, Cha¬ 
racter, AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 

Different Grades of Pattu«|r«. 
Having now giving an account of those w^o 
may be called the literary pattenrs (proper), or 
at any rate of those who do not deem it vain so 
to account themselves, because they “ work 
paper,” 1 proceed to adduce an account of 
the different grades of patterers g&fbially, foi 
patter has almost as many divisions as litera¬ 
ture. There is patter pathetic, as from beg¬ 
gars; bouncing, to pull* off anything of little 
or no value; comic, as by the clowns ; doscup- 
tive, as in the cases where the vendor describes, 
however ornately, what he really sells, reli¬ 
gious, as occasionally by the vendors of tracts; 
real patter (as it is understood by the pioies- 
sion) to make a thing believed to be what it is 
not; classical, as *in the case of the sale of 
stenographic cards, &c.; and spoiling, as in lace 
cards. 

The pattering tribe is by no means ^onfined 
to the traffic in paper, though it may he the 
principal calling as regards the acuteness of its 
professors. Among these stuet-folk are the 
running and standing pattereis (or slationcis 
as they arc sometimes, but rare)), styled)—and 
in these are included, the Death and Tin- 
Hunters of whom 1 have spoken; (’haunteis; 
Second Edition-sellers; Reciteis; Conundrum- 
sellers; Boai d-workers; Strawers; Seller, of 
(Sham) Indecent Publications ; Sheet Auc¬ 
tioneers; Cheap Jacks; Mountebanks (quacks), 
Clowns ; the various classes of Showmen ; 
Jugglers ; Conjurors ; lling-sellers for wagers• 
Sovereign - sellers ; Corn-curers ; Grease-re¬ 
movers ; French-polishers ; Blacking-sell c»s ; 
Nostrum-vendors ; Fortune-tellers ; Oiatoti- 
cal-beggars ; Turnpike-sailors; the glasses of 
Lurkers ; Stenographic Cai d-scllcrs ># and the 
Vendors of Racc-eards or lists. 

The following accounts have been written for 
me by the same gentleman who has already 
described the Religion, Morals, &c., ot pat r 
terers. He has for some years resided among 
the class, and has pursued a street calling for 
his existence. What I have already said of bis 
opportunities of personal observation and of dis¬ 
passionate judgment I need not iterate. 

*' I wish,” says the waiter in question, * in the 
disclosures I am now about to make concern¬ 
ing the patterers generally, to do more ihan 
merely put the public on their guard £ take 
no cruel#lelight m dragging forth the follies of 
my fellow-men. Before I have done wnh my 
subject, I hope to draw forth and exhibit some 
of the latent virtues of the class under notice, 
many of whom I know to sigh in secret over 
that one imprudent step (whatever its descrip¬ 


tion), which has furnished the censorious with 
a weapon they have been but too ready to 
wield. The first tjiing for me to do is to give 
a glance at the habitations of these outcasts, 
and to set forth their usual conduct, opinions, 
conversion and amusements. As London (in¬ 
cluding the ten mile circle), is the head quar¬ 
ters of lodging-house life, and least known, 
because most crowded* I shall lift the veil 
which shrouds the vjqjrant hovel where the 
pattern usually resides. , 

* • 

“ /vs there are many individuals in lodging- 
houses who are not regular patterers or pro¬ 
fessional \agrants, being rather, as they term 
themselves, ‘travclleis’ (or tramps), so there 
are multitudes who do not inhabit such houses 
who # really be!on; to the fraternity, pattering, 
or vagrant. Of thesfi some take up their abide 
in what thcyc,.ii ‘flatty-kens,’ that is, houses 
the landlord of which is not ‘awake* or ‘fly’ 
to the ‘moves * and dodges of the trade ; others 
resort to the regular ‘ padding-kens,’ or houses 
of call for vagabonds ; while others—and espe¬ 
cially those who have families—live constantly 
in furnished looms, and have little intercourse 
with the * lcgular * travellers, tramps, or 
wanderers. 

“ The medium houses the London vagrant 
haunts, (for 1 have no wish to go to extremes 
either way,) arc probably in A\ cstminster, and 
perhaps the Fairest ‘model’ of the ‘ m on/cry' is 
the hour.e in Orchard-street—once the residence 
of rovalty—which has been kept ami ctfidueted 
for half a century by the veteran who some iilty 
years ago was the only man who amused the 
population with that well known ditty, 

'If I’d as much money as I could tell, 

• I would m* cry young lambs to Bell.' 

Mister (for that is tire old man’s title) still 
manufactures lambs, but seldom goes out him¬ 
self, lus sons (obedient and exemplary young 
men) take the toys into the country, and dispose 
of them at fairs and markets. The wife of this 
man is a woman of some beaut^and good sound 
sense, but far too credulous tor the position of 
which she is the mistress. 

“ So much for the establishment. I have now 
to deal with the inmates. 

No one could be long an inmate of Mr. 

-’s without discerning m the motley group 

persons who bad seen better days, and, seated 
on the same bench, persons who arc ‘seeing’ 
the best days they evet saw. When I took up 
my abode *111 the house under consideration, I 
was struck by the appearance of a Iniddle-aged 
kid)-like woman, a native of Worcester, bred to 
the glove trade, and brought up in the lap of 
plenty, and under the high .sanction of 
principle. She had evidently some souice of 
mental anguish. I believe it was the conduct 
of her husband, by whom she had been deserted, 
and who was living with a wqpian to whom, it 
is said, the wife had shown much kindness. By 
her sat a giant in size, and candouf demands 
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that I should say & * giant in sin.’ When fcavy 
•fern, as he is called, used to work for his living 
(it was a long while ago) he drove a harrow at 
the formation of the Great Western Railway. 
At present the man lies in bed till mid-day, and 
when he makes his appearance in the kitchen, 

4 The very kittens on tho hearth t 
They dare not even play.' 

His breakfast embraces all the good tilings of 
the season. He divide! Jus delicacies with a 
silver fork—where did he"get it"? The mode in 
whiefi this man obtains a livelihood is at oncj a 
mixture and a mystery. His prevailing plan is 
to waylay gentlemen in the decline of life, 
and to extort money bv threats of : .‘Ctisation 
and exposure, to which I can do no more than 
allude. His wife, a notorious shoplifter, is now 
for the third time ‘expiating her offences’ in 
Cojdbath-fields. • 

44 Next to Navy Jem may he perceived a little 
stunted woman, of pretended Scotch, hut really 
Irish extraction, whose husband has died in the 
hospital for consumption at least as many times 
as the hero of Waterloo has seen engagements. 
At last the man did die, and his widow lias been 
collecting money to bury him for eight years 
past, hut has not yet seeured the required sum. 
This woman, whose name I never knew, has a 
boy and a girl; to the former she is very kind, 
the latter she heats without mercy, always before 
breakfast, and with such (almost) unvaried 
punctuality that her brother will sometimes 
whisper (after saying grace), ‘ Member, has our 
Poll ha^ her licks yet 1 * 

“ Among the records of mortality lately before 
the public, is the account of a notorious woman, 
who was found suffocated in a stagnant pool, 
whether from suicide or accident it was impos¬ 
sible to determine. She had been in eicry 
hospital in town and country, suffering from a 
disease, entirely self-procured. She applied 
strong acids to wounds previously punctured 
with a pin, and so caused her body to present 
one mass of sores. She was deemed incurable 
by the hospital*‘doctors, and liberal collections 
were made for her among the benevolent in 
various places. The trick, however, was ulti¬ 
mately discovered, and the failure of her plan 
(added to the had state of health to which her 
bodily injuries had gradually led) preyed upon 
her mind and hastened her death. 

44 This woman had been the paramour of 
1 Peter the crossing-sweeper,’ a man who 
for years went about showing similar wounds, 
which he pretended had been inflicted while 
fighting in 4he Spanish Legion—though, truth 
to say, he had never been nearer Spain than 
Liverpool is to New York. He had follow 
%iktuLmonkry ’ from a child, and chiefly, since 
manhood, as a ‘ broken-down weaver from 
Leicester,’ and after singing through every 
one of the provinces ‘We’ve got no work to 
do,’ he scraped acquaintance with a 4 school 
of shallow covei’; ’ that is, men who go about 
half-naked, telling frightful tales about ship¬ 


wrecks, hair-breadth escapes from houses on 
fire, and such like aqueous and igneous cala¬ 
mities. By these Peter was initiated into the 
‘ scaldrum dodge,’ or the art of burning the 
body with a mixture of acids and gunpowder, 
so as to suit the hues and complexions of the 
accident to he deplored. Such persons hold 
every* mording a ‘ committee of ways and 
means,’ according to whose decision the move¬ 
ments of the day are carried out. Sometimes 
when on their country rounds, they go singly 
u\S to the houses of the gentry * and wealthy 
•farine'-s, begging shirts, which they hide in 
hedges while they go to another house and 
beg a similar article. ‘Sometimes they go 
in crowds^ *o the number of from twelve to 
twenty; they are most successful when the 
‘swell’ is not at home; if they can meet with 
the ‘ Burerk’ (Mistress), or the young ladies, 
they ‘put it on them for dunnage’ (beg a 
stock of general clothing), flattering their vic¬ 
tims first and frightening them afterwards. A 
friend of mine was present in a lodging-house 
in Plymouth, when a school of the shallow 
coves returned from their day’s work with sir 
suits of clothes, and twenty-seven shifts, besides 
children*s apparel and shoes, (all of which were 
sold to a broker in the same street), and, besides 
these, the donations in money received amounted 
to 4.?. 4 H. a man. 

“At this enterprise ‘Peter’ continued seve¬ 
ral years, but—to use his own words—‘ every¬ 
thing has hut a time,’ the country got ‘ dead ’ 
to him, and pe' pie got * fly ’ to the ‘ shallow 
brigadeso Peter came up to London to 4 try 
lus hand at something else.’ Housed in the 
domicile of 4 Sayer the barber,’ who has en¬ 
riched hftnself by beer-shops and lodging- 
house-keeping, to the tunc it is ‘•aid of 20,000/., 
Peter amused the ‘travellers’ of AVentworth- 
strect, Whitechapel, with recitals of what he 
had seen and done. Here a profligate, hut 
rather intelligent man, who had really been in 
the service of the Queen of Spain, gave him an 
old red jacket, and with it such instructions as 
equipped him for the imposition. One sleeve 
of this jacket usually hung loosely by his side, 
while the arm it should have covered was ex¬ 
posed naked, and to all appearance withered. 
His rule was to keep silence till a crowd assem¬ 
bled around him, when he began to ‘ patter* 
to them to the following effect; ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, it is with feelings of no common 
reluctance that I stand before you at this time ; 
hut although. I am not without feelings, I am 
totally without friends, and frequently without 
food. This wound (showing his disfigured arm) 
I received in the service of the Queen of Spain, 
and I have many moie on different parts of my 
person. 1 received a little praise for my brave 
conduct, hut not a penny of pension, and here 
I am (there’s no deception you sdl) ill in 
health—poor in pocket, and exposed without 
proper nourishment to wind and weather—the 
cold is blowing through me till I am almost 
perished.’ His 4 Doxy' stood by and received 
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the * voluntary cont^butions ’ of the audience 
in a soldier’s cap, which our hero emptied into 
his pocket, and after snivelling out his thanks, 
departed to renew the exhibition in the nearest 
available thoroughfare. Peter boasted that he 
could make on an average fifteen of these 
pitches a day, and as the proceeds were esti¬ 
mated at something considerable in*each # pitch 
(he has been known to take as much as half-a- 
crown in pence at one standing), h**w.\s able 
to sport his figure at Astlcy’s in the * veiling 
to eat ‘ spring lamb,’ and when reeling home 
under the influence of whiskt >, to enter! An the 
peaceful inhabitants with tlu music of—‘ We 
won’t go home till morning-' 

“ Whether the game got stale, or 1^4*>r became 
honest, is beyond the purport of my commu¬ 
nication to settle. If any reader, however, 
should make his purchases at the puffing fish¬ 
monger’s in Lombard-stieet, they may lind 
Peter now pursuing the more honest occupa¬ 
tion of sweeping the ctossmg, by the chinch 
of St. Gabriel, Fenehureh-stieet. 

“Among the most famous of tin* ‘linking 
patterers ’ was ‘ Captain Moody.’ the son of 
poor but honest parents in the county of Corn¬ 
wall, who died during his boyhood, leaving him 
to the custody of a maiden aunt. This lady 
soon, ami not without reason, got tired of her 
incorrigible charge. Young Moody \fas ap¬ 
prenticed successively to three trades, and 
wanted not ability to become expert in any of 
them, but having occasional interviews with some 
of the gipsey tribe, and hearing f rom themsehes 
of their wonderful achievements, he left the 
sober walks of life and joined this vagrant 
fraternity. 

“ His new position, however, was attractive only 
while it was novel. Moody, who had received 
a fair education, soon became disgusted with 
the coarseness and vulgarity of his associates. 
At the solicitation of a neighbouring clergy-# 
man, he was restored to the friendship of his 
aunt, who had soon sad reason to regret that her 
compassion had got the better of her prudence; 
lor one Sunday afternoon, while she was absent 
at church, young Moody who had pleaded in¬ 
disposition and so obtained permissioit to stay 
at home, decamped (after dispatching the ser¬ 
vant to the town, a mile distant, to fetch the 
doctor) in the meantime, emptying his aunt’s 
1 safety cupboard ’ of a couple of gold watches 
and £72 in cash and country notes. 

“ His roving disposition then induced him to 
try the sea, and the knowledge he obtained 
during several voyages fitted him for those 
maritime frauds which got him the mane of 
* Captain Moody, the lurker.’ The frauds of 
this person are well known, and often uncounted 
with great admiration among the pattering fra¬ 
ternity* On one occasion, the principal butcher 
in Gosport was summoned to meet a gentlemen 
at an hotel. The Louisa, a brig, had just ar¬ 
rived at Portsmouth, the captain’s name was 
Young, and this gentleman Moody personated 
for the time being. 1 1 have occasion,’ said he 


to the butcher, ‘for an additional supply of 
beef for the Louisa; I have heard you spoken 
of by Captain Harrison’ (whom Moody knew to 
be an old friend of 1 the butcher’s), ‘and I have 
thus given you the preference. I want a bul¬ 
lock. cut up in 121b. pieces; it must be on 
boa id v three to-morrow.* The price was 
agreed upon, and the captain threw down a few 
sovereigns in payment, but, of course, disco¬ 
vered that lie had not ^old enough to cover the 
whole amount, so he proposed to give him a 
chtque he had just receive^ from Captain hfarri- 
son for £100, and the butcher could give him the 
difleimce. The tradesman was nothing loth, 
for a cheque upon ‘ Vallance, Mills, and West,’ 
with Captain Harrison’s signature, was reckoned 
equal to money any day, and so the butcher 
considered the one he had received, until the 
next* morning, wneiif the draft and the oilier 
proved to he . rgeiics. The culprit was, of 
course, nowhere to be found, nor, indeed, heard 
of till two years after, when he had removed the 
scene of his depredations to Liverpool. 

“ In that port he had a colleague, a man whose 
manners and appearance were equally prepos¬ 
sessing. Moody sent his ‘pal’ into a jeweller’s 
shop, near the corner of Lord-street, who there 
purchased a small gold seal, paid for it, and took 
his leave. Immediately afterwards, Moody en¬ 
tered the '•hop under evident excitement, declar¬ 
ing that he had seen the person, who had just 
left the shop secrete two, if not three, seals up 
his coat-sleexf*; adding, that the fellow had just 
gone through the Exchange, and thql if the 
jeweller were quick lie would he sure to catch 
him. The jeweller ran out without his hat, 
leaving his kind friend in charge of the shop, 
and soon returned with the supposed criminal in 
his custody. The ‘ captain,’ however, in the 
mean time, had flceamped, taking with him a 
tray from the window, containing precious mate¬ 
rials to the value of JiOO/. 

“At another time, the ‘captain’ prepared a 
document, setting forth ‘ losses in the Baltic 
trade,’ and a dismal variety of disasters; and 
concluding with a melancholy shipwreck, which 
had really taken place just about that time in 
the German Ocean. With this he travelled over 
great part of Scotland, and with almost unpre¬ 
cedented success. Journeying near the Frith of 
Forth, lie paid a visit to Lord Dahneny—a 
nobleman of great benevolence—wjio had read 
the account of the shipwreck in the local jour¬ 
nals, and wondered that the petition was not 
signed by influential persons on the. spot; and, 
somewhat auspicious of the reality of the ‘ cap¬ 
tain’s’ identity, placed a terrestrial globe before 
him, and begged to be shown ‘in what latitude 
he was cast away.* The awkwardness with 
which Moody handled the globe showgd thr.t 
he was ‘out of his latitude’ altogether. Hi* 
lordship thereupon committed the document to 
the flames, but generously gave the ‘ captain ’ a 
sovereign and some good advipe ; the former he 
appropriated at the nearest pulflic-house, of the 
latter he never made the least use. 
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w Old, and worn out by excesses and impri- 
Bonmcnt, he subsists now by * sitting pad * about 
the suburban pavements ; and when, on a recent 
evening, he was recognised' in a low public- 
hduse in Deptford, he was heard to say, witli 
a sigh: ‘Ah! once I could “screevc a fake¬ 
ment” (write a petition) or ‘‘cooper ac monc- 
kiir” (forge a signature) with any man alive, 
aftd my heart’s game now; but I’m old and 
asthmatic, and got the r^ieumatis, so that I ain’t 
worth a d— n.’ ‘ 

“ ‘’The Lady Lurker.'—Of this person vpry 
little is known, and r that little, it is said, makes, 
her an object of pity. Her father was a dissent¬ 
ing minister in Bedfordshire. She c )ias been 
twice married; her first husband was a school¬ 
master at Hackney, and nephew of a famous 
divine who wrote a Commentary on the Bible, 
and was chaplain to George III. She after¬ 
wards married a physician in Cambridgeshire (a 

Dr. S-), who is alleged to have treated her 

ill, and even to have attempted to poison her. 
She has no children; and, since the death of 
her husband, has passed through various grades, 
till she is now a cadger. She dresses becomingly 

in black, and sends in her card (Mrs. Dr. S-) 

to the houses whose occupants are known, or 
supposed, to be charitable. She talks with them 
for a certain time, and then draws forth a few 
boxes of lucifers, which, she says, she is com¬ 
pelled to sell for her living. These lucifers are 
merely excuses, of course, for begging; still, 
nothing is known to have ever transpired in her 
behaviour wholly unworthy of a distressed gen¬ 
tlewoman. She lives in private lodgings.” 

I continue the account of these habitations, 
and of their wretched occupants, from the pen 
of the same gentleman whose vicissitudes (partly 
self-procured) led him to several years’ acquaint¬ 
ance with the subject. 

“ Padding-kens” (lodging-houses) in the coun¬ 
try arc certainly preferable abodes to those of 
St. Giles’s, Westminster, or Whitechapel; but in 
country as in town, their condition is extremely 
filthy and disgusting; many of them arc scarcely 
ever washed, ag/} as to sweeping, once a week is 
miraculous. In most cases they swarm with 
vermin, and, except where their position is 
very airy, the ventilation is imperfect, and fre¬ 
quent sickness the necessary result. It is a 
matter of surprise that the nobility, clergy, and 
gentry of the realm should permit the existence 
of such horrid dwellings. 

. “ I think,” continues my informant, ‘* that the 
majority of these poor wretches are without even 
the idea of respectability or * home comforts,’— 
many of th/jm must be ranked amonh the worst 
of our population. Some, who could live else¬ 
where, prefer these wretched abodes, because 
they answer various evil purposes. With beg¬ 
gars, ^atterers, hawkers, tramps, and vendors 
of their own manufacture, are mingled thieves, 
women of easy virtue, and men of no virtue at 
all; a few, and by far the smallest portion, are 
persons who or.ee filled posts of credit and 
affluence, but whom bankruptcy, want of em¬ 


ployment, or sickness has driven to these dismal 
retreats. The vast majority of London vagrants 
take their summer vacation in the country, and 
the ‘dodges’ of both are interchanged, and every 
new * move * circulates in almost no time. 

“ I will endeavour to sketch a few of the most 
renowned ‘performers’ on this theatre of action. 

By iar the most illustrious is ‘Nicholas A- 

an ariie known to the whole cadging fraternity 
as % real ^descendant from Bamfylde Moore 
Garew, a id the ‘ prince of lurkers ’ and pat- 
te/ers for thirty years past. This man owes 
muchtfpf his success to his confessedly imposing 
appearance, and many of his escapes to the known 
respectability of his connections. His father— 
yet alive —is a retired captain in the Royal 
Navy, a gentleman of good private property, 
and one of her Majesty’s justices of peace for 
the county of Devon—the southern extremity of 
which was the birth-place of Nicholas. But 
little is known of his early days. He went to 
school at Tavistock, where he received a good 
education, and began life by cheating his school¬ 
fellow's. 

“ The foolish fondness of an indulgent mother, 
and some w'ant of firmness in jmternal disci¬ 
pline, accelerated the growth of every weed of 
infamy in Nicholas, and baffled every ex¬ 
periment, by sea and land, to ‘ set ’ him up in 
life. 

“ Scarcely was he out of his teens, when he 
honoured the sister country with his visits and 
his depredations. About the centre of Sackville- 
stroet, Dublin, tjiere lived a wealthy silversmith 
of tlie name of Wise. Into his shop (accom¬ 
panied by one of his pah in livery) went Nicho¬ 
las, wdiose gentlemanly exterior, as I have already 
hinted, woild disarm suspicion in a stranger. 

“ ‘ Good morning sir, is your name Wise?— 
Yes, sir.—Well, that is my name.—Indeed, of 
the English family, I suppose ?—Yes, sir, East 
Kent.—Oh, indeed! related to the ladies of 
Leeds Castle, I presume ?—I have the honour 
to be their brother.— James, is your name 
James or John?—Neither, sir, it is Jacob.— 
Oh, indeed! a very ancient name.—Well, I 
have occasion to give a party at the Corn 
Exchange Tavern, and I want a little plate on 
hire, can you supply me?’—A very polite 
affirmative settled this part of the business. 
Plate to the amount of 150/. was selected and 
arranged, when Nicholas discovered that his 
pocket-book was at home (to complete the 
deception, his right arm was in a sling). ‘ Will 
you, Mr. Wise (you see my infirmity), write me 
a few lines?—With the greatest pleasure,’ was 
the silversmith’s reply.—‘ Well, let me see. 
“ My dear, do not be surprised at this; I want 
150/., or all the money you can send , per bearer; 
I will explain at dinner-time. J. Wise.” 

‘* ‘Now, John, take this to your mistrqps, and 
be quick.’ As John was not very hasty in his 
return, Nicholas went to look for him, leaving 
a strict injunction that the plate should be sent 
to the Corn Exchange Tavern, as soon as the 
deposit was received. This happened at eleven 
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in the forenoon—the,clock struck five and no 
return of either the master or the man. 

“ The jeweller left a message with his ap¬ 
prentice, and went home to his dinner. He 
was met at the door of his suburban villa by 
his * better half/ who wondered what made 
him so late, and wished to know the nature of 
the cogency which had caused him to send 
home for so much money 'l The good man’s 
perplexity was at an end when he saw his own 
handwriting on the note; and every m?|ns whhip 
the range of constabulary vigilance was takcji 
to capture tbe offender, but N^holos and Ins 
servant got clear off. 

“ This man’s ingenuity was then taxed as to 
the next move, so lie thought it expedient to tax 
somebody else. He went with his'^ul’ to a 
miscellaneous repositoiy, where they bought a 
couple of old ledgers— useful only as waste . 
paper, a bag to hold money, two ink-bottles, &■<.*. i 
Thus equipped, they waited on the farmers of ' 
the district, and exhibited a 4 fakement/ setting 
forth parliamentary authority for imposing a tax 
upon tbe geese! They succeeded to admiration, 
and weeks elapsed before the hoax was disco¬ 
vered. The coolness of thus assuming legisla¬ 
torial functions, and being, at the same time, 
the executive power, lias rarely been equalled. 

‘‘There is an old proverb, tli.it ‘ it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good.’ The gallaqj ‘ cap¬ 
tain’ was domiciled at a lodging-house in Gains¬ 
borough, Lincolnshire, where be found all the 
lodgers complaining of tbe badness of the times 
—most of them wcie makers of nets. JJe sal¬ 
lied forth to all the genetal shops, and left his 
(fictitious) ‘captain’ card at each, with an Older 
for an unusual number of nets. r J Ins ‘ dodge ’ 
gave a week’s work to at least twenty poor 
people; but whether the shopkeepers were 
‘ caught in a net/ or tlic articles were paid for 
and removed by the ‘captain/ or whether it 
was a piece of pastime on his pait, I did not 
stay long enough to ascertain. 

“ Nicholas A-is now in his sixty-second 

year, a perfect hypochondriac. Oti liis own au¬ 
thority—and it is, no doubt, too true—he has 
been ‘lurking’ on every conceivable#system, 
from forging a bill of exchange down t(^‘ maun¬ 
dering on the fly,' for the greater part of his 
life; and, excepting the 4 hundred and thirteen 
times’ he has been in provincial jails, society 
has endured the scourge of his deceptions for 
a quarter of a century at least. He now lives 
with a young prostitute in Portsmouth, and con¬ 
tributes to her wretched earnings an allowance 
of 5s. a week, paid to him by the attorney of a 
distant and disgusted relative.” 

The writer of this account was himself two 
whole years on the “znoukry,” before he saw a 
lodging-house for tramps; and the first he ever 
saw was one well-known to every patterer in 
Christendom, and whose fame lie says is “ gone 
out into all lands,” for its wayfaring inmates 
are very proud of its popularity. 

4 *It may be as well,” writes the informant 
in question, “before submitting the following 


account, to state that there are other, and more 
elaborate marks—the hieroglyphics of tramping 
—than those already given. I will accordingly 
explain them. ; 

“ Two hawkers (pals) go together, hut separate 
when they enter a village, one taking each side 
of the r^ad, and selling different things; and, so 
as to inform each other as to the character of the 
people at whose houses they call, they chalk 
certain marks on their door-posts: 

“ rv_ means * Go on. * have called here ; don’t 
you call—it’s no go.’ • 

means ‘Stop—youlnay call here; they 
want’ (for instance) 4 what you sell, though not 
whatsell / or else, ‘ They had no change when 
I was tlicfe, hut may have it now / or, ‘ If they 
don’t buy, at least they’ll treat you civilly.’ 

“ >- on a corner-house, or a sign-post, means, 

* I went this wa; / or * Go on in this direc¬ 
tion.’* • * 

44 ih- on a comcr-hoiiM’, or sign-post, means 
‘ Stop —don’t go any further in this direction.’ 

“ W as before explained, means ‘danger.’ 

“Like many other joung men, I had lived 
above my income, and, too proud to crave 
paiental foigivcness, had thrown off the bonds 
of authority for a life of adventure. 1 was now 
homeless upon the world. With a body capable 
of either exertion or fatigue, and a heart not 
easily terrified by danger, I enduied rather than 
enjoyed my itinerant position. I sold small 
articles of Tunbridge ware, peifumcry, &c.. &c./ 
and by ‘niuntjjng’ (begging) over them—some¬ 
times in Latin—got a better living than I ex¬ 
pected, or probably deserved. 1 was always of 
temperate and rather abstemious habits, hut 
ignorant of the haunts of other wanderers, 
(whom I saw in dozens every day upon every 
road, and eveiy cone* ivable pursuit) I took 
up i#y nightly quarters at a sort of third-rate 
public-houses, and supposed that my contei 
poraries did the same. How long my igno¬ 
rance might have continued (if left to myself) 

I can hardly determine; an adventure at a 
road-side inn, however, removed tlie veil from 
my eyes, and 1 became gradually and speedily 
‘awake’ to ‘every move on •the board.’ It was a 
lovely evening in July, the air was serene and 
the scenery romantic; my own feelings were in 
unison with both, and enhanced perhaps by the 
fact that I had beguiled the last two miles of 
my delibi rate walk with a page out of my pocket- 
companion, ‘Iluike on theJSublmie and Beauti¬ 
ful.’ I was now' smoking my pipe and quaffing,, 
a pint of teal 4 Yorkshire stingo’ in the ‘keep¬ 
ing room’ (a term which combines parlour and 
kitchen in tme word) of a real ‘ Yorkshire vil¬ 
lage/ Dranfield, near Sheffield. A young person 
of the other sex was my only and accidental 
companion ; she had been driven into the house 
by the over-ofliciousness of# a vigilant tillage 
constable, who finding that she sold lace with¬ 
out a license, and—infinitely worse—refused to 
listen to his advances, had warned her to 1 make 
herself scarce’ at her * earlietfUpoasible conve¬ 
nience.* 
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“ Having elicited what X did for a living, she 
popped the startling question to me, ‘ Where do 
you “ hang out** in Sheffield ? * I told her that 
I had never been in Sheffield, and did not 
‘hang out’ my little wares, but used my per¬ 
suasive art to induce the -purchase of them. 
The lady said, 1 Well, you are “ green.” £ mean, 
where do you dos ? ' This was no better, it 
seemed something like Greek,—‘ delta , omicron, 
sigma,’ (I retain the “ pHterer’s” own words to 
show the education of the class)—but the etymo- 
logyVas no relief tp the perplexity. 1 Wlrere 
do you mean to sleep ? * she inquired. I re¬ 
ferred to my usual practice of adjourning^to an 
humble public-house. My companion at once 
threw off all manner of disguise, and said, 

* Well, sir, you are a young man that 1 have 
taken a liking to, and if you think you should 
like my company, 1 will take you to a lodging 
where there is plenty of travellers, and you will 
see “all sorts of life.’ ” I liked the girl’s com¬ 
pany, and our mutual acquiescence made us 
companions on the road. We had not got far 
before we met the aforesaid constable in com¬ 
pany with an unmistakeable member of the 
Rural Police. They made some inquiries of 
me, which I thought exceeded their commis¬ 
sion. I replied to them with a mutilated Ode of 
Horace, when they both determined that I was 
a Frenchman, and allowed us to * go on our 
wuy rejoicing.’ 

“The smoky, though well-built, town of Shef¬ 
field was now near at hand. The^daylight was 
past,' and the ‘ shades of the evening were 
stretching out; ’ we were therefore enabled to 
journey through the thoroughfares without im¬ 
pertinent remarks, or perhaps any observation, 
except from a toothless old woman, of John 
Wesley’s school, who was' ‘ sorry to see two such 
nice young people going about, the country. 4 and 
wondered if we * ever thought of eternity ! ’ 

“ After a somewhat tedious ramble, we arrived 
at Water-lane;—at the * Bug-trap,’ which from 
time immemorial lias been the name of the 
most renowned lodging-house in that or pci- 
haps any locality. Wuter-lane is a dark narrow 
street, crowded with human beings of the most 
degraded sort—the chosen atmosphere of cholera, 
and the stronghold of theft and prostitution. 
In less than half an hour, my fair companion 
and myself were sipping our tea, and eating 
Yorkshire cake in this same lodging-house. 

“ ‘ God bless every Happy couple! ’ was echoed 
from a rude stentorian voice, while a still ruder 
hand bumped down upon our tea-table a red 
earthen dish of no small dimensions, into which 
was poured,"from the mouth of a capacious hag, 
fragments of fish, flesh, and fowl, viands and 
vegetables of every sort, intermingled with bits 
of cheese and dollops of Yorkshire pudding. 
The man to whom Ibis heterogeneous mass be¬ 
longed, appeared anything but satisfied with his 
lot ‘Well,’ said he, * I don’t know what this 
*ere monkry will cpme to, after a bit Three hob 
and a tanner, dhd that there dish o’ scran 
(enough tp feed two families for a fortnight) ‘ is 


all I got this blessed day since seven o’clock in 
the morning, and now it's nine at night.’ I 
ventured to say something, hut a remark, too 
base for repetition, ‘put the stunners on me/ 
and I held my peace. 

“ I was here surprised, on conversing with my 
young female companion, to find that she went 
to clyirch, laid her prayers night and morning, 
and knew many of the collects, some of which 
she repeajt*d, besides a pleasing variety of Dr. 
Watts’s Hymns. At the death of her mother, 
hfcr father had given up housekeeping; and, 
bemgPmo fond of a wandering life, had led his 
only child into habits like his own. 

“ As the night advanced, the party at the 
‘ Bug-trap V*more than doubled. Iligh-flyers, 
shallow-coves, turnpike-sailors, and swells out 
of luck, made up an assembly of fourscore 
human beings, more than half of whom were 
doomed to sleep on a ‘make-shift’—in other 
words, on a platform, raised just ten inches 
above the floor of the garret, which it nearly 
equalled in dimensions. Here were to be hud¬ 
dled together, with very little covering, old men 
and women, young men and children, with no 
regard to age, sex, or propensities. 

“The ‘mot’ of the ‘ken’ (nickname for 
‘matron of the establishment ’) had discovered 
that I was a ‘more bettennost* sort of person, 
and hinted that, if 1 would ‘come down’ with 
twopence more (threepence was the regular 
nightly charge), I, ‘ and the young gal as I was 
with,’ might have a little ‘crib’ to ourselves in 
a little room, alcng with another woman wot was 
married and had a ‘kid,’ and whose husband 
had got a month for ‘ griddling in the main 
drag’ (singing in the high street), and being 
‘ cheeki&li 1 ' (saucy) to the beadle. 

“ Next morning I bade adieu to the * Bug- 
trap/ and I hope for ever.” 

•r The same informant further stated that he 
was some time upon “tramp ” before he even 
knew of the existence of a common lodging- 
house : “After I had ‘matriculated’ at Shef¬ 
field,” he says, “ I continued some time going to 
public-houses to sleep, until my apparel having 
got shabby and my acquintance with misfor¬ 
tune more general, I submitted to be the asso¬ 
ciate of persons whom I never spoke to out of 
doors, and whose even slight acquaintance I 
have long renounced. My first introduction to 
a London paddin’ ken was in Whitechapel, the 
place was then called Cat and Wheel-alley 
(now Commercial-street). On the spot where 
St. Jude’s church now stands was a double 
lodging-house, kept by a man named Shirley— 
one side of it was for single men and women, 
the other married couples ; as these ‘ couples ’ 
made frequent exchanges, it is scarcely pro¬ 
bable that Mr. Shirley ever ‘ asked to see tneir 
marriage lines.’ These changes were, indeed, 
as common as they were disgusting. I knew 
two brothers (Birmingham nailers) who each 
brought a young woman out of service from the 
country. After a while each became dissatisfied 
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with his partner. The mistress of the house (an 
old procuress from Portsmouth) proposed that 
they should change their wives. They did so, 
to the amusement of nine other couples sleeping 
on the same floor, and some of whom followed 
the example, and more than once during the 
night. • * 

“ When Cat and Wheel-alley was pufled 
down, the crew removed to George-wd; I he 
proprietor died, and his wife sold the ecmeern to 
a wooden-legged Welshman named Hughes*| 
(commonly called ‘ TafP). I v "i* there jjpinc 
time. ‘ Taft*’ was a notorious receiver of stolen 
goods. 1 knew two little hoys, who brought 
home six pairs of new Wellington bc»Q$$, which 
this miscreant bought at l.v. per pair; and, when 
they had no luck, lie would take the strap off his 
wooden-leg, and beat them through the naked¬ 
ness of their rags. He boarded and lodged 
about a dozen Chelsea and Greenwich pension¬ 
ers. These he used to follow and watch closely 
till they got paid; then (after they had settled 
with him) lie would make them drunk, and rob 
them of the few shillings they had left. 

“ One of these dens of infamy may be taken 
as a specimen of the # wliole class. They have 
generally a spacious, though often ill-ventilated, 
kitchen, the dirty dilapidated walls of which are 
hung with prints, while a shelf or two are gene¬ 
rally, though barely, furnished with crockery 
and kitchen utensils. In some places knives 
and forks are not provided, unless a penny is 
left with the ‘ deputy,’ or manager, till they 
are returned. A brush of any kind is a stranger, 
and a looking-glass would be a miracle. The 
average number of nightly lodgers is in winter 
70, and in summer (when many visit tne pro¬ 
vinces) from 40 to 45. The general charge is, 
if two sleep together, 3d. per night, or 4 d. for a 
single bed. In either case, it is by no means 
unusual to find 18 or 20 in one small room, the 
heat and horrid smell from which are insufler- 
able; and, where there are young children, the 
staircases are the lodgment of every kind of filth 
and abomination. In some houses there are 
rooms for families, where, on a rickety mftchine, 
which they dignify by the name of a bedstead, 
may he found the man, his wife, and a son or 
daughter, perhaps 18 years of age; while the 
younger children, aged from 7 to 14, sleep on 
the floor. If they have linen, they take it off to 
escape vermin, and rise naked, one by one, or 
sometimes brother and sister together. This is 
no ideal picture; the subject is too capable «f 
being authenticated to need that meaningless or 
dishonest assistance called ‘allowable exaggera¬ 
tion.’ The amiable and deservedly popular 
minister of a district church, built among lodg¬ 
ing-houses, has stated that lie has found 29 
human beings in one apartment; and that 
having with difficulty knelt down between two 
beds to pray with a dying woman, his legs be¬ 
came so jammed that he could hardly get up 
again. 

“Out of some fourscore such habitations,” 
continues my informant, “I have only found 


two which had any sort of garden; and, I am 
happy to add, that in neither of these two was 
there a single case of cholera. In the others, 
however, the pestilence raged with terrible 
fury. 

“ Of all the houses of this sort, the best I 
know is the one (previously referred to) in Or¬ 
chard-street, Westminister, and another in Seven 
Dials, kept by a Mr. Mqpui (formerly a wealthy 
butcher). Cleanliness is'inscribed on every wall 
of tl^; house; utensils of ^very kind are* in 
abundance, with a plentiful supply of water and 
gas. '|'lie beds do not exceed five in a room, 
and they arf changed every week. There is not 
one disorderly lodger; and although the master 
ha» sustained heavy losses, ill health, and much 
domestic affliction, himself and his house may 
be regarded as pat jriy of what is wanted for 
the London poor. @ 

“ As there is a sad similarity between these 
abode s, so there is a sort of caste belonging in 
general to the inmates. Of them it may be averred 
that whatever their pursuits, they aie more or less 
alike in their views of men and manners. They 
hate the aristocracy. Whenever there is a 
rumour or an announcement of an addition to 
the Royal Family, and the news reaches the 
padding-ken, the* kitchen, for half-an-liour, be¬ 
comes the scene of uproar—‘ another expense 
coming on the b—y country I’ The ‘patterers’ 
are very fond of the Karl of Carlisle, whom, in 
their attachment, they still call Lord Morpeth; 
they have read many of his lordship’s speeches 
at so ink's, &c., and they think he wishes well to 
a poor man. Sir James Graham had better not 
show face among them; they have an idea 
(whence derived we know not) that this noble¬ 
man invented fourpenn^-pieces, and now, they 
say, th% swells give*i ‘joey* where they used to 
give a ‘tanner.’ The hero of Waterloo is noi 
^nuch amiss ‘if he lets polities alone.’ The 
name of a bishop is but another name for a 
Beelzebub; but they are very fond of the infe¬ 
rior clergy. Lay-agents and tract-distributors 
they cannot bear; they think they arc spies 
come to see how much ‘ scran’ (food) they have 
got, and then go and ‘pyson* the minds of the 
public against poor people. 

“ I was once (says our informant) in a house 
of this kind, in George-street, St. Giles’s,—the 
missionary who visited them on that occasion 
(Sunday afternoon) had thfc misfortune to be 
suspected as the author of some recent expo¬ 
sure in the newspapers.—They accused him, 
and he rebutted the accusation; they replied, 
and he rejoined; at last one of the men said, 

‘ What do you want poking your nose in here 
for ? ’ ‘ The City Mission,’ was the answer, 

* had authorised-.’ ‘ Authorised be d—dl 

are you ordained ? * ‘ No, not 5'et, friend.’ * The 
women then tore the poor gentleman’s nether 
garments in a way I must not describe. The 
men carried him into the yard, filled his mouth 
with flour of mustard and tlicn # put him in a 
water-butt 

“ It is, I^am satisfied, quite a mistake to 
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suppose that thexe is nutch real infidelity 
among these outcast beings. They almost all 
believe in a hereafter; nujst of them think that 
the wicked will be punished for a few years, and 
then the whole universe of people be embraced 
in the arms of one Great forgiving Father. 
Some of them think that the wicked will not 
rise at all; the punishment of ‘ losing Heaven * 
being as they say * H^ll enough for anybody.’ I 
Points of doctrine they seldom meddle with. \ 

“ There are comparatively few iJisseu^rs to 
be found in paddifig-kens, though many whose 
parents were Di*-seniors. My own opinion 
(writes my infoiunint) is, tb.it dissent leldoni 
lasts long in one family. In eight years’ expe¬ 
rience I have found two hundred apparently 
pious men and women, and at least two thou¬ 
sand who call themsdves Piotcstuhts, hi;/, never 
£o to any clniieh or chapel. 

“ The polities of these clashes are, pel haps 
for the most part, ‘ liberal Tory.’ In most 
lodging-houses they take one or two papeis: the 
Weekly Dispatch, and Hell's Werf.ly Messenger, 
are the two usually taken. 1 know ot no 
exception to this rule. The luggar-. hate a 
Whig Ministry, and I know that many a teai 
was shed in the hovels and cellar, of London 
when Sir Robert Peel died. I know a pub¬ 
lican, in Westminstei, whose daily iceelpls aie 
enormous, and whose only customer)$ aie sol¬ 
diers, thieves, and prostitute 1 ., wlm closed his 
house the day of the fimer.il, i*ud put himself, 
his family, and even his bivr-nuelunes and 
gas-pipes, into mourning lor the departed 
statesman. 

“The patteiing Iraternity, that I write of, are 
generally much given to intemperance. Their 
amusements are the meatie, the liec-and-easy, 
the skittle-ground, and sometimes ca.ds and 
dominoes. They read some light woiks, ami 
some of tliem subscribe to libraries, and a low-, 
very few, attend lectures. Eliza Cook is a 
favourite writer with tliem, and Oapt. M«irryatt, 
the ‘ top-sawyer,’ as a novelist. Amswoith is the 
idol of anoth'T class, when they can read. Mr. 
Dickens was a favourite, but he has gone down 
sadly in the scale since his Household W 011 L 
‘came it so strong’ against the begging fetter 
department. These poor cieaturcs seldom iise 
in society. They make no dibit to "xtncaic 
themselves, while by others they aie unpitied 
because unknown.* To this rule, however, there 
are some happy and honourable exceptions. 

“ Taken as a body, patterers, lurkers, &c. 
are by no means quick-sighted as to the sanc¬ 
tions of moral obligation. They would join the 
hue and cry against the persecutors of Jane 
Wilbred, but a promiscuous robbery, even 
accompanied by murder—if it was 4 got up 
clever ’ and ‘ done clean,’ so long as the parties 
escaped detection—might call forth a remark 
that 4 there was no great harm done,’ and per¬ 
haps some would applaud the perpetrators.” 

Before quitting this part of my subject (viz. 
the character, habits, and opinions of all classes 
of patterers), I will giv e an account of the pre¬ 


tended missionary proceedings of a man, welf- 
known to the vagrant fraternity as Chelsea 
George.” I received the following narrative 
from the gentleman whose statements I have 
given previously. The scheme was coucocted m 
a low lodging-house: 

■ “ After a career of incessant ‘ lurking ’ and 
deCeit, Chelsea George left England, and re¬ 
named abioad,” writes my inlormant, “ four or 
live ye/lrs. Exposure to the sun, and allowing 
his beard to grow a prodigious length, gave him 
disappearance of a foreigner. lie had picked 
up enough Fieneli and Italian, with a little 
Diitcn and German, and a smattering of Spa¬ 
nish, to enable him to ‘ hail for any part of the 
globe,’'and from the designed inarticulateness 
with which he spoke (sometimes four languages 
in one sentence) added to his sun-burnt and 
grotesque appearance, it was difficult to pull 
lnm upon any racket (detect him in any pre¬ 
tence), so that the most incredulous,—though 
often previously imposed upon—gave credence 
to lus story, relief to his supposed necessities, 
and sometimes let lets of introduction to their 
friends and neighbours. 

44 Some time aftei lus return to* England, and 
while pursuing the course of a 4 high-flyer * 
(genteel beggar), lie met with an interruption to 
his ,puisuits which induced him to alter his 
plan without altering his behaviour. The news¬ 
papers ot the district, where he was then located, 
had laiscd before the eye and mind of the 
public, what, the * patterers’ of his class pio- 
verhiallv call a ‘ stink,’—that is, had opened the 
eyes ot the unwary to the movements of ‘ Chel¬ 
sea Geoige;’ and although he ceased to renew' 
his appeals jioin the moment he heard of the 
notice of him, his appearance was so accurately' 
described Unit he was captured and committal 
to Winchester jail as a rogue and vagabond. 
The term of his imprisonment has escaped my 
recollection. As there was no definite charge 
against him, probably he was treated as an 
ordinary vagrant and suffered a calendar month 
in durance. The silent system was not then in 
voguc‘ % consequently there exifeted no barr’or to 
mutvil mtemmrsc between prisoners, with all 
its tiam ot conscience-hardening tendencies. 1 
do not say this to intimate unqualified approval 
of the solitary system, 1 merely state a fact 
which has an influence on my subject. 

“ George had by this time scraped acquaint¬ 
ance with two lei low-prisoners—Jew Jem and 
Russia Bob. The former in ‘ quod’ for ‘ pat¬ 
tering’ as a ‘converted Jew,’ the latter for 
obtaining money under equally false, though 
less theological, pretences. 

*• Liberated about one time, this trio laid 
their heads together,—and the result was a plan 
to evangelize, or rather victimize, the inhabit¬ 
ants of the collier villages in Staffordshire and 
the adjoining counties. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, some novel and imposing representation 
must be made, both to lull suspicion and give 
the air of piety to the plan, and disinterestedness 
to the agents by whom it was carried out. 
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“ George and his two fellow-labourers were 
‘squaie-rigged’—that is, well dressed. Some¬ 
thing, however, must be done to colour up the 
scene, and make the appe.nl for money touching, 
unsuspected, and successful. Just before the 
time to which I allude, a missionary from Sierra 
Leone had visited the larger fowns*of the dis¬ 
trict hi question, while the inhabitants of the 
Burrounding-hamlets had been left ii^ igror'uuv 
of the * progress of missions in Africa and tin* 
East.’ George and his comrades thought ft 
would he no great harm at one- to enlighten and 
fleece this scattered and air ious population. 
The plan was laid in a town of some size and 
facility. They ‘raised the wind' to ,911 extent 
adequate to some alteration of their appeal aneos, 
and got bills printed to set forth the ments of 
the cause. The principal actor was Jew Jim, a 
converted Israelite, with 'reverend’ before his 
name, and half the letters of the alphabet behind 
it. He had been in all the islands of the South 
Sea, on the coast of Africa, all over Hindustan, 
and half over the universe; and after assuring 
the villagers of Torryhurn that he had carried 
the Gospel to various dark and uninhabited parts 
of the earth, he introduced Russia Rob (an 
Irishman who had, however, been in Russia) as | 
his worthy and self-denying colleague, and Chel¬ 
sea George as the first-fruits of their ministry — 
as one who had left houses and land, wife and 
children, and taken a long and hazardous voyage 
to show Christians in England that their sable 
brethren, children of one common Parent, were 
beginning to cast their idols to the moles and 
to the hats. Earnest was the gaze and breath¬ 
less the expectation with which the poor deluded 
colliers of Torry-burn listened to this h.«ra»gue; 
and as argument always gains by illustration, 
the orator pulled out a tremendous black doll, 
bought for a ‘ Hag’ (fmirpence) of a retired rag- 
merchant, and dressed up in Oriental style. 
This, Jew Jim assured the audience, was an idol 
brought from Murat in Hindosfan. Jle pre¬ 
sented it to Chelsea George for his worship and 
embraces. The convert indignantly repelled 
the insinuation, pushed the idol from hfhi, spat 
in its face, and cut as many capers as a dancing- 
bear. The trio at this stage of the performances 
began *puckering’ (talking privately) to each 
other in murdered French, dashed with a little 
Irish; after which, the missionaries said that 
their convert (who had only a few words of 
English) would now profess his faith. All was 
attention as Chelsea George came forward. He 
stroked his beard, put his hand in his breast to 
keep down his dickey, and turning his eyes 
upwards, said : ' I believe in Desus Tist—dlory 
to 'is ’oly Name I’ 

“This elicited some loud ‘amens* from an 
assemblage of nearly 1,000 persons, and catch¬ 
ing the favourable opportunity, a ‘ school of 
pals,’ appointed lor the* purpose, went round 
and made the collection. Out of the abundance 
of their credulity and piety the populace con¬ 
tributed sixteen pounds! The whole scene 
was enacted out of doors, and presented to a 


stranger very pleasing impressions. I was pre¬ 
sent on the occasion, but was not then aware 
of the dodge. One verse of a hymn, and the 
blessing pronounced, was the signal for separa¬ 
tion. A little shaking of hands concluded the 
exhibition, and ‘every man went into his own 
house.’ 

“ The missionary party and their * pals’ took 
the train to Manchestdt, and as none of them 
were teetotallers, the proceeds of their ijnpo- 
sitjpn did not last long. They were just putting 
on their considering caps, lor the contrivance of 
another dodge, when a gentleman in blue clothes 
came intoothe tap-room, and informed Jew Jem 
that lie was ‘wanted.’ It appears that ‘Jem* 
had come out of prison a day or two before his 
comrades, and being ‘ hard up,’ had ill-used a 
lady,* taken her ^urge, and appropriated # its 
contents. Inq : nes, at first useless, had now 
proved successful—the ‘missionary* stood his 
trial, and got an ‘appointment* on Norfolk 
Island. Russia Rob took the cholera and died, 
and ‘ George the convert’ w r as once more lelt 
alone to try his hand at something else.” 

Of inn Low Lodging-houses of London. 
The patterers, as a class, usually frequent the 
low lodging-houses. 1 shall therefore now pro¬ 
ceed to give some further information touching 
the abodes of these people—reminding the reader 
that 1 am treating of patterers in general, and 
not of any particular order, as the “ paper 
worheis.” 

In applying the epithet “ low ’’ to these places, 

I do but adopt the word commonly applied, 
cither m consequence of the small charge for 
lodging, or from the character of their fre- 
qucntcis. To some of these domiciles, however, 
as will be shown, tfie epithet, in an opprobrious 
sense, is unsuited. 

, An intelligent man, familiar for some years 
with some low lodging-house life, specified tlic 
quarters where those abodes are to be found, 
and divided them into the following districts, the 
correctness of which I caused to Ve ascertained. 

Drury-lane District. Here the low lodging- 
houses arc to he found principally in the Coal¬ 
yard, Charles-street, King-street, I’aiker-street, 
►Short’s-gardens, Great and Little WyId-streets, 
Wyld-court, Lincoln-corn t, Newton-street, Star- 
court. 

Gray's - inn Lane. Fnjt - court, Charlotte- 
buildings, Spread Eagle-court, Port pool-lane, 
Bell-court, Baldwin’s-gardens, Pheasant-court, 
Union-buildings, Laystall-street, Cromer-street, 
Fulwood’s-rents (High Holborn). • 

Chan eery-hnc. Church-passage, and the 

Liberty of the Rolls. 

Bloomsbury. George - street, Ch urch - lane, 
Queen-street, Seven-dials, Puckeridge-stieet 
(commonly called the Holy Land). 

Saffron-lull and Clcrkenivell. Peter-street, Cow- 
cross, Turnmi 11-street, Upper and Lower White- 
cross-street, St. Helen’ 8 -place, llayhouse-yard, 
Chequer-alley, Field-lane, Great Saffron-hill. 

II estmins/er. Old and New Pye-streets;%Anu- 
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street. Orchard-street, Perkins’s-rents, lloclies- 

ter-row. 

Lambeth. Lambeth-walk, New-cut. 
Marylebone■ York-court, street. 

St. Pancra<f. Brooke-btreet 
Paddington* Chapel-street, Union-c»UTt. 
Shoreditch. BakerVrents, Cooper’s-gardens. 
Islington. Angel-yard. 

Whitechapel, SpitaIJigds, fyc. George-yard, 
Thrawl-street, Flower And l)ea«-street, Went¬ 
worth - street, Keatp - street, Rosemary - tync, 
Glasshouse-yard, St. George’s-street, Lambeth- 
strect, Whitechapel, High-street. , 

Borough. Mint-street, Old Kent-stjoet, Long- 
lane, Bermondsey. y 

Slraijord. High-street. ' 

Limchowte. Hold Xeommonly called Hole). 
fieptford. Mill-lane, ^’hurch-street, Giffbrd- 
street. 

There are other localities, (as in Mile-end, 
Ratcliff e-highway, Shad well, Wappmg, and 
Lisson-grove,) where low lodging-houses are to 
be found; but the places I have specified may 
be considered the districts of these hotels for 
the poor. The worst places, both as regards 
tilth and immorality, are in St. Giles’s and 
Wentworth-street, Whitechapel. The best are in 
Orchard-street, Westminster (the thieves having 
left it in consequence of the recent alterations 
and gone tq New Pye-street), and in the Mint, 
Borough. In the last-mentioned district, in¬ 
deed, some of the proprietors of the lodging- 
houses have provided considerable libraries for 
the use of the inmates. In the White Horse, 
Mint-street, for instance, there is a collection of 
500 volumes, on all subjects, bought recently, 
and having been the contents of a circulating 
library, advertised for sale in the' Weekly Dis¬ 
patch. *' *- 

Of lodging-houses for “ travellers ” the 
largest is known as the Farm House, in thc ( l 
Mint: it stands away from any thoroughfare, 
and lying low is not seen until the visitor stands 
in the yard. Tradition rumour states that the 
house was at vme time Queen Anne’s, and was 
previously Cardinal Wolsey’s. It was proba¬ 
bly some official residence. In this lodging- 
house are forty rooms, 200 beds (single and 
double), and accommodation for 200 persons. 
It contains three kitchens,—of which the largest, 
at once kitchen and sitting-room, holds 400 
people, for whose uses in cooking there are two 
large fire-places. The other two kitchens are 
used only on Sundays; when one is a preach¬ 
ing-room, in which missionaries from Surrey 
Chapel (fire Rev. James Sherman's), or some 
minister or gentleman of the neighbourhood, 
officiates. The other is a reading-room, sup¬ 
plied, with a few newspapers and other peri¬ 
odicals ; and thus, I was told, the religious and 
irreligious need not clash. For the supply of 
these papers each person pays Id. every Sun¬ 
day morning; ^.d as the sum so collected is 
more than is required for the expenses of the 
reading r room, the surplus is devoted to the 
’help 16f the members in sickness, under the 


management of the proprietor of the lodging- 
house, who appears to possess the full confi¬ 
dence of his inmates. The larger kitchen is 
detached from the sleeping apartments, so that 
the lodgers are not annoyed with the odour of 
the cooking of fish and other food consumed by 
thd poor; Cor in lodging-houses every sojourner 
is his own cook. The meal in most demand is 
te*u usually with a herring, or a piece of bacon. 

. The jlird attached to the Farm House, in 
Mint-street, covers an acre and a half; in it 
is a gashing - house, built recently, the yard 
itself being devoted to the drying of the clothes 
—washed by the customers of the establishment. 
At the entrance to this yard is a kind of porter’s 
lodge, in which reside the porter and his wife 
who act as the “ deputies ” of the lodging- 
house. Tliis place has been commended in 
sanitary reports, for its cleanliness, good order, 
and care for decency, and for a proper division 
of the sexes. On Sundays there is no charge 
for lodging to known customers; hut this is a 
general practice among the low lodging-houses 
of London. 

In contrast to this house I could cite many 
instances, but I need do fto more in this place 
than refer to the statements, which I shall proceed 
to give; some of these were collected in the course 
of a f#rmcr inquiry, and are here given because 
the same state of things prevails now. I was 
told by a trustworthy man that not long ago 
lie was compelled to sleep in one of the lowest 
(as regards cheapness) of the lodging-houses. 
All was dilapidation, filth, and noisomeness. 
In the morning he drew, for purposes of ablu¬ 
tion, a basinfull of water from a pailfull kept 
in the ‘room. In the water were floating 
alive, or apparently alive, bugs and lice, 
which my informant was convinced had fallen 
from the ceiling, shaken off’ by the tread 
of some one walking in the rickety apartments 
above ! 

“ Ah, sir,” said another man with whom I 
conversed on the subject, “ if you had lived in 
the lodging-houses, you would say what a vast 
difiererfee a penny made,—it’s often all in all. 
It’s 4 dv in the Mint House you’ve been asking 
me about; you’ve sleep and comfort there, and 
I’ve seen people kneel down and say their 
prayers afore they went to bed Not so many, 
though. Two or three in a week at nights, 
perhaps. And it’s wholesome and sweet enough 
there, and large separate beds; hut in other 
places there’s nothing to smell or feel hut bugs. 
When daylight comes in the summer—and it’s 
ofteif either as hot as hell or as cold as icicle* 
in those places; but in summer, as soon as it* 
light, if you turn down the coverlet, you’ll 
see them a-going it like Cheapside when it’s 
throngest.” The poor man seemed to shudder 
at the recollection. # 

One informant counted for me 180 of these 
low lodging-houses; and it is reasonable to say 
that there are, in London, at least 200 of them. 
The average number of beds in each was com¬ 
puted for me, by persons cognizant of such 
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matters, from long and often woful experience, 
at 52 single or 24 double beds, where the 
house might be confined to single men or 
single women lodgers, or to married or pre- 
tendedly married couples, or to both classes. 
In either case, wc may calculate the number 
that can be, and generally are, accommodated at 
50 per house; for children usualljP sleej^ with 
their parents, and 50 may be the lowest com¬ 
putation. We have thus no fewer tjjau HbOOO 
persons domiciled, more or less pemianently, 
in the low lodging-houses of London—a number 
more than doubling the popul. .ion of nfttny a 
parliamentary borough. 

The proprietors of these lodging-houses mostly 
have been, I am assured, vagrants, or to use the 
civiller and commoner word, “ travellers” them¬ 
selves, and therefore sojourners, on all necessary 
occasions, in such places. In four cases out of 
five I believe this to be the case. The proprie¬ 
tors have raised capital sufficient to start with, 
sometimes by gambling at races, sometimes by 
what I have often, and very vaguely, heard 
described as a “run of luck;” and sometimes, 
I am assured, by the proceeds of direct robbery. 
A few of the proprietors may he classed as 
capitalists. One of them, who has a country 
house in Hampstead, has six lodging-houses in 
or about Thrawl-street, Whitechapel, lie looks 
in at each hou.se every Saturday, and c<!lls his 
deputies—for he has a deputy in each house 
—to account; he often institutes a stringent 
check. He gives a poor fellow money to go 
and lodge in one of his houses* and report the 
number present. Sometimes the person so sent 
meets with the laconic repulse—“ Full;” and 
woe to the deputy if his return do not evince 
this fulness. Perhaps one in every fifteen of the 
low lodging-houses in town is also a beer-shop. 
Very commonly’so in the country. 

To “ start” a low lodging-house is not a vevy 
costly matter. Furniture which will not beg 
saleable in the ordinary course of auction, or 
of any traffic, is bought by a lodging-house 
“starter.” A man possessed.of some money, 
who took an interest in a bricklayer, purchased 
for 20£., when the Small Pox Hospital, by 
King’s-cross, was pulled down, a sufficiency of 
fmniture for four lodging-houses, in which he 
“Started” the man in question. None others 
would buy this furniture, from a dread of in¬ 
fection. 

It was the same at Marlborough-house, Peck- 
ham, after the cholera had broken out there. 
The furniture was sold to a lodging-house 
keeper, at 9d. each article. “ Big and little, 
sir,” I was told ; “ a penny pot and a bedstead 
—all the same; each i)d. Nobody else would 
buy.” 4 

To about three-fourths of the low Ipdging- 
houses of London, are “ deputies.” These are 
the conductors or managers of the establish¬ 
ment, and are men or women (and not unfre¬ 
quently a married, or proclaimed a married 
couple), and about in equal proportion. These 
deputies are paid from 7 s. to 15s. a week each, 


according to the extent of their supci vision; their 
lodging always, and sometimes their board, 
being at the cost of “ the master.” According 
to the character of the lodging-house, the depu¬ 
ties are civil anddlecent, or roguish and insolent. 
Their duty is not only that oC general superin¬ 
tendence, but in some of the hcuBes of a noc¬ 
turnal inspection of the sleeping-rooms; the 
deputy’s business generally keeping him up all 
night. At the better-corfducted houses strangers 
are not admitted after (welvc at night; in others, 
there is no limitation as tojiours. 

The rent of the low lodging-houses varies, I am 
inlbri* led, from 8s. to 20s. a week, the payment 
being for*he most part weekly; the taxes and 
retes being of course additional. It is rarely 
that the landlord, or his agent, can be induced 
to ^expend any money in repairs,—the wear and 
tear •of the floors, *vg., from I he congregating 
together of so m« .y human beings being exces¬ 
sive : this expenditure in consequence falls upon 
the tenant. 

Some of the lodging-houses present no ap¬ 
pearance differing from that of ordinary houses;' 
except, perhaps, that their exterior is dirtier. 
Some of the older houses have long flat windows 
on the ground-floor, in which there is rather 
more paper, or other substitutes, than glass. 
“The windows there, sir,” remarked one man, 
“ arc not to let the light in, but to keep the 
cold out.” 

In the abodes in question there seems to have 
become tacit I f established an arrangement as to 
what character of lodgers shall icsort thither; 
the thieves, the prostitutes, and the better class 
of street-sellers or traders, usually resorting to 
the houses where they will meet the same class 
of persons. The patterns reside chiefly in West¬ 
minster and Whitechapel. 

Sotnc of the lotfging-housos are of the worst 
class of low brothels, and some may even be 
described as brothels for children. 

On many of the houses is a rude sign, 
“ Lodgings for Travellers, 3d. a rright Boiling 
water always ready,” or the same intimation 
may be painted on a window-shutter, where a 
shutter is in existence. A few of the better 
order of these housekeepers post up small bills, 
inviting the attention of “ travellers,” by lauda¬ 
tions of the cleanliness, good beds, abundant 
water, and “gas all night,” to be met with. 
The same parties also give address-cards to 
travellers, who can recommend one another. 

The beds are of flock, and as regards the mere 
washing of'the rug, sheet, and blanket, which 
constitute the bed-furniture, are in better order 
than they were a few years back ; fof the visita¬ 
tions of the cholera alarmed even the reckless 
class of vagrants, and those whose avocations 
relate to vagrants. In perhaps a tentlwjf the 
low lodging-houses of London, a family may 
have a room to themselves, with the use of the 
kitchen, at so much a week—generally 2 s. (id. 
for a couple without family, 3s. 6 d. where 
there arc children. To let out “ beds ” by the 
night is however the general rule. * 
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The illiUtration presented this -week is of a 
place in Fox-court, Gray's-inn-lane, long noto¬ 
rious as “ thieves’ house," but now far less fre¬ 
quented. On the visit, a few*m oaths back, of an 
informant (who declined staying there), a num¬ 
ber of boys were lying on the floor gambling 
with marbles and ’halfpennies, and indulging in 
savage or unmeaning blasphemy. One of the 
lads jumped up, and murmuring something that 
it wouldn’t do to be idlfc any longer, induced a 
woman to let him have a halfpenny for “a stall ;" 
that r is, as a pretext jvith which to enter a shop 
for the purpose of stealing, the display of the 
coin forming an excuse ior his entrance* On 
the same occasion a man walked into “ the 
kitchen," and coolly pulled from underneath 
the back of his smock-frock a large flat piece 
ot bacon, for which he wanted a customer. It 
would be sold at a fourth j>f its value. 

1 am assured that the average takings of lodg¬ 
ing-house keepers may be estimated at 17.«. (id. 
a night, not to say ‘20s. ; but 1 adopt the lower 
calculation. This gives a weekly payment by 
the struggling poor, the knavish, and the out¬ 
cast, of 1,000 guineas weekly, or 52,000 guineas 
in the year. Besides the rent and taxes, the 
principal expenditure of the lodging-house pro¬ 
prietors is lor coals and gas. In some of the 
better houses, blacking, btushes, ami razo-s are 
supplied, without charge, to the lodgers: also 
pen and ink, soap, and. almost always, a news¬ 
paper. For the meals of the frequenters salt is 
supplied gratuitously, and sometimes, but far 
less frequently, pepper also; never vinegat or 
mustard. Sometimes a halfpenny is dunged 
for the use of a razor and the necessary shaving 
apparatus. In one house in Kent-street, the 
following distich adorns the mantel-piece: 

“To save a journey up tip* town, « 

A razor lent here for a bunvn 
Hut if you think the puce too lirjh, 

I beg you won’t the razor tiy.” 

In some places & charge of^i halfpenny is made 
for hot water, but that is veiv raiely the case. 
Strong drink is,admitted at almost any hour in 
the majority of the houses, and the deputy is 
generally ready to bring it; but little is consumed 
in the houses, those addicted to the use or abuse 
of intoxicating liquors preferring the tap-room 
or the beer-shop. 

Of the Filth, Dishonesty, and Immo¬ 
rality of Low Lodging-houses. 

In my former and my present inquiries, I received 
many statements on this subject. Segue details, 
given ,by coarse men ,rud boys in the grossest 
language, are too gross - > be more than alluded 
to, but the full truth must be manifested, if not 
detailed. It was remarked when my prior ac¬ 
count appeared, that the records of gross profli¬ 
gacy on the par£ of some of the most licentious 
of the rich (such as the late Marquis of Hert¬ 
ford and otbSfftr worthies of the same depraved 
habits) were equalled, or nearly equalled, by 
the accoupt of the orgies of the lowest lodging- 


houses. Sin, in any rank of life, shows the same 
features. 

And first, as to the want of cleanliness, com¬ 
fort, and decency : u Why, sir," said one man, 
who had filled a commercial situation of no 
little importance, but had, through intemperance, 
been reduced to utter want, * " I myself have 
slejft in tin* top room of a house not far from 
Drur^-lane, and you could study the stars, if 
you f vvere ^o minded, through the holes left by 
the slate! having been blown off the roof. It 
was a fine summer’s night, and the openings in 
the rqpf were then rather an advantage, for they 
admitted air, and the room wasn't so foul as it 
might have been without them. I never went 
there agqjp, but you may judge what thoughts 
went thiough a mail’s mind—a man who had 
seen prosperous days—as he lay in a place like 
that, without being able to sleep, watching the 
sky.” 

The same man told me (and I received abun¬ 
dant corroboration of his statement, besides that 
incidental mention of the subject occurs else¬ 
where), that he had scraped together a handful 
of hugs from the bed-clothes, and crushed them 
under a candlestick, and hpcl done that many a 
time, when he could only resort to the lowest 
places. lie had slept in rooms so crammed 
with sleepers—he believed there were GO where 
12 would have been a proper number—that 
their breaths in the dead of night and in the 
unventilatod chamber, rose (1 use his own 
words) “ in one foul, choking steam of stench." 
This was the «rase most frequently a day or 
two prior to Gieenwich Fair or Epsom Races, 
when the congregation of the wandering classes, 
who are the supporters of the low lodging- 
houses, vfas the thickest. It was not only that 
two or even three persons jammed themselves 
into a bed not too large for one full-sized 
man; lint between the beds—and their par¬ 
tition one from .another admitted little more 
than the passage of a lodger—were placed 
shakes-down, or temporary accommodation for 
nightly slumber. . In the better lodging-houses 
the shake-downs are small palliates 5r mat¬ 
tresses; ‘in the worst, they are bundles of rags 
of any kind ; but loose straw is used only in the 
country for shake-downs. One informant sj^v 
a traveller, who had arrived late, eye his shake¬ 
down in one of the worst houses with anything 
but a pleased expression of countenance; and 
a suily deputy, obseiving this, told the custo¬ 
mer lie had his choice, “ which," the deputy 
added, “ it’s not all men as has, or I bliouldu’t 
have been waiting here on you. But you has 
jour choice, 1 tell you;—sleep there on that 

shake-down, or turn out and be d-; that’s 

fair." Vt some of the busiest periods, numbers 
sleep on the kitchen floor, all huddled together, 
men and women (when indecencies are common 
enough), and without bedding or anything but 
their scanty clothes to soften the hardness of 
the stone or brick floor. A penny is saved to 
the lodger bj r this means. More than 200 have 
been accommodated ill this way in a large 
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house. The Irish, at harvest-time, very often From the frequent state of wcarinesA to which 
resort to this mode of passing the night. _ I have alluded, there is generally less conversa- 
I heard from several parties, of the surprise, tion among the frequenters of the low lodging* 
and even fear or horror, with which a decent houses than might be expected. Some are busy 
mechanic—more especially if he were accom- cooking, some (in the better houses) are reading, 
panied by his wife—regarded one of these foul many are drowsy and nodding, and many are 
dens, when destitution had driven him there for smoking* In peihaps a dozen places of the 
the first time in his life. Sometimes such* a worst and filthiest class, indeed, smoking is per- 
man was seen to leave the place iihvujftlv, nutted even in the sleeping-rooms; but it is far 
though perhaps he had pre-paid his last half- ess common than it was uyen half-a-dozen years 
penny for the refreshment of a night%| repose. ^ hack, and becomes stil# less common yearly. 
Sometimes lie was seized with sickness. If| notwithstanding so dangerous a practice, fires 
heard also from some educated persons-who are and have been very iftilrequent in these 


had “seen better days,” of the disgust with 
themselves and with the world, which they felt 
on first entering such places. “And 1 have 
some reason to believe,” said one man, “that 
a person, once well off, who has sunk into 
the very depths of poverty, often makes las 
first appearance " one of tl worst of il 
ulaces. Perhaps it is hicauac he keeps away 
from them as long as he can, and then, m a *-oit 
of desperation fit, goes into the cheapest ho 
meets with ; or if lie knows it’s a vile place, lie 
very likely says to himself—1 did—‘ 1 may as 
well know the worst at once. 

Another nun who Iftid moved in good society, 
said, when asked about his resorting to a low- 
lodging-house: “When a man’s lost ca-4e m 
society, he may as well go the whole hog, l>v. k ties 
and all, and a low lodging-house is the entire 

Pig” 

Notwithstanding many abominations. 1 am 
assured that the lodgers, m cveg the worst of 
these habitations, foi the mo* t pait slr< p soundly. 
Put they have, in all piobclnlity, been out in 
the open air the whole of the day, and all of 
them may go to their couches, after having 
walked, perhaps, many miles, exceedingly fa¬ 
tigued, and sonic of them half-drunk. “ Why, 
in couise, sir,” said a “traveller,” whom I spoke 
to on this subject, “if you is in a country town 
or village, where there’s only one lodging-home, 
perhaps, and that a had one- an old hand can 
always suit his-self in London—you must get 
half-druqjc, or your money for your bed is 
wasted. There’s so much rest owing fc> you, 
after a hard day; and bugs and had air’ll pic- 
vent its being paid, if you don’t lay in some 
stock of beer, or liquor of some sort, to sleep on. 
It’s a duty you owes yourself; but, if you 
haven't the browns, why, then, in course, you 
can’t pay it.” I have before remarked, and, 
indeed, have given instances, of the odd and 
sometimes original manner in which an intelli¬ 
gent patterer, for example, will express himself. 

The information I obtained in the course of 
this inquiiy into the condition of low lodging- 
houses, afforded a most ample corroborate m of 
the truth of a remark I have more tharfonce 
found it necessary to make before—that persons 
of the vagrant class will sacrifice almost any - 
thing for warmth, not to say heat. Otherwise, 
to sleep, or even sit, in sonic of the .apart¬ 
ments of these establishments would be intoler¬ 
able. * 


places.^ There is always some one awake, which 
is one reason The lack of conversation, I ought 
lo add, ana the weariness and drowsiness, are 
le .. observable in the lodging-houses patronised 
by tlueves and women of abandoned character, 
i wh<*e 0 lives are comparatively idle, and whose 
1 labour a mere noth ig. # In their houses, if the 
comei.sation be at all genera], it is often of the 
| most unclean charaetei. At other times it is 
I earne d on in groups, with abundance of wltis- 
peis, sluugs, and slang, by the members of the 
Respective schools of thieves oi linkers. 

I have now to speak of the habitual violation 
of all the injunctions of law, of all the obliga¬ 
tions of morality, and of all the restraints of 
decency, seen continually in the vilest of the 
lodging-houses. 1 need but cite a few facts, for 
to detail minutely might he to disgust. In some 
of these lodging-house*, the proprietor—or, I 
am told, it might lie moie coireet to say, the 
piopuelress, as then, are more women than 
men engaged in the nefarious tiaiiic carried on 
in these houses ,nc “fences,” or receivers of 
stolen goods in a small f.ty. Their “ fencing,” 
unless as the very exception, does not extend to 
any plute, cn jewellery, or articles of value, but 
is chiefly confined to piovisions, anti most of all 
to those which ate of ready sale to the lodgers. 

• Of very ready sale are “ fish got from the 
gate” (stolen Jiom Jlillmgsgate); “savvney” 
(thieved bacon), and “ flesh found in Leaden- 
hall” (butcher’s-meat stolen fron^lhat market). 

1 was told by one of the most respectable 
tradesmen in Leadenball-market, that it was 
infested—but not now to so gieat an extent as 
it was—with lads and young men, known theie 
as “ finders.” They carry bags round their 
necks and pick up bones, or oflal, or pieces of 
string, or bits of papers, or “ anything, sir, 
please, that a poor lad, that has neither father 
nor mother, and is worry hungry, can make a 
ha'penny by to get him a bit of bread, please, 
sir.” This fs often but a cover stealing 
pieces of meat, and the finders, with their prox¬ 
imate market for disposal of their meat in the 
lowest lodging-houses in Whitechapel, go boldly 
about their work, for the butchers, if the “taler ’ ’ 
be detected, “ won’t,” I was told by a shaip 
youth who then was at a low lodging-house in 
Keate-streetj “ go bothering theirselves to a 
beak, but gives you a scruff ofShe neck and a 
kick and lets you go. Hut some of them kicks 
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werry hard." The tone and manner of this boy 
— and it is a common case enough with the 
“ prigs”—showed that lie regarded hard kick¬ 
ing merely as one of tl(e inconveniences to 
which his business-pursuits were unavoidably 
subjected; just as a struggling housekeeper 
might complain of the unwelcome cajls of the 
tax-gatherers. These depredations are more 
frequent in Leadenhall-market than in any of 
the others, on account <jpf its vicinity to White¬ 
chapel. Even the Whflcchapel-meat-market isj 
less the scene of prey, for it is a series of shops, 
while Leadcnhall presents many stalls, ana the 
finders seem loath to enter shops without some 
plausible pretext. f 

Groceries, tea especially, stolen from the 
docks, warehouses, or shops, are things in k*- 
cellent demand among the customers of a 
lodging-house fence. Tea, known or believed 
td have been stolen “ genuine ” from any dock, 
is bought and sold very readily. Is. 6d., how¬ 
ever, is a not unfrequent price for what is 
known as 5s. tea. Sugar, spices, and other 
descriptions of stolen grocery, are in much 
smaller request. 

Rearing-apparel is rarely bought by the 
fences I am treating of; but the stealers of it 
can and do offer their wares to the lodgers, who 
will often, before buying, depreciate the gar¬ 
ment, and say “ It’s never been nothing better 
nor a Moses ’ * 

“ Hens and chickens ” are a favourite theft, 
and “ go at once to the pot,” buj in no culinary 
sense. The hens and chickens of the roguish 
low lodging-houses are the publicans’ pewter 
measures; the bigger vessels are “liens;” the 
smaller arc “ chickens.” Facilities are pro¬ 
vided for the melting of these stolen vessels, 
and the metal is sold bj the thief—very rarely if 
ever, by the lodging-house Vcoper, who prefers 
dealing with the known customers of the 
establishment—to marine-store buyers. 

A man who at one time was a frequenter of' 
a thieves’ lodging-house, related to me a con¬ 
versation which he chanced to overhear — he 
himself being^hen in what his class would con¬ 
sider a much superior line of business —between 
a sharp lad, apparently of twelve or thirteen 
yeafs of age, and a lodging-house (female) 
fence. But it occurred some three or four 
years back. The lad had “found” a piece 
of Christmas beef, which he offered for sale to 
his landlady, averring that it weighed G lbs. 
The fence said and swore that it wouldn’t 
weigh 3 lbs., but she would give him 5d. for it. 
It probably weighed above 4 lbs. “ Fip-pencc !” 
exclaimed the lad, indignantly; “you haven’t 
no fairness. Vy, its sixpun’ and Christmas 
time. Fip-pence! A tanner and a flag (a 
sixpence and a four-penny piece) is the werry 
lowest terms.” *There was then a rapid and 
interrupted colloquy, in which the most fre¬ 
quent words were: “Go to blazes 1 ” with 
retorts of “ You go to blazes! ” and after 
strong and o$*tiful imputations of dishonest 
endeavours on the part of each contracting 


party, to over-reach the other, the meat was sold 
to the woman for 6d. 

Some of the “fences” board, lodge, and 
clothe, two or three boys or girls, and send 
them out regularly to thieve, the fence usually 
taking all the proceeds, and if it be the young 
thief has been successful, he is rewarded with 
a trifle oft pocket-money, and is allowed plenty 
of bter aijd tobacco. 

One man, who keeps three low lodging- 
hoftses (j|)$ie of which is a beer-shop), not long 
ugo received from a lodger a valuable great- 
coat^which the man said he had taken from a 
gig. The fence (who was in a larger way of 
business than others of his class, and is reputed 
rich,) gave 10$. for the garment, asking at the 
same time, “ Who was minding the gig 1 ” “A 
charity kid,” was the answer. “ Give him a 
deuce” (2^.), “and stall him off” (send him 
an errand), said the' fence, “ and bring the 
horse and gig, and I’ll buy it,” It was done, 
and the property was traced in two hours, but 
only as regarded the gig, which had already had 
a new pair of wheels attached to it, and was so 
metamorphosed, that the owner, a medical gen¬ 
tleman, though lie had no moral doubt on the 
subject, could not swear*to his own vehicle. 
The thief received only 4/. for gig and horse ; 
the horse was never traced. 

The licentiousness of the frequenters, and 
more especially of the juvenile frequenters, of 
tlu* low lodging-houses, must be even more 
briefly alluded to. In some of these establish¬ 
ments, men aful women, hoys and girls,—but 
perhaps in no case, or in very rare cases, un¬ 
less they arc themselves consenting parties, 
herd together promiscuously. The informa¬ 
tion which I have given from a reverend infor¬ 
mant indicates the nature of the proceedings, 
when the sexes arc herded indiscriminately, 
and it is impossible to present to the reader, 
in full particularity, the records of the vice 
practised. 

Boys have boastfully carried on loud conver¬ 
sations, and from distant parts of the room, of 
their tiyumphs over the virtue of girls, %nd girls 
have laughed at and encouraged the recital. 
Three,'•four, five, six, and even more boys and 
girls have been packed, head and feet, into one 
small bed; some ofii them perhaps never met 
before. On such occasions any clothing seems 
often enough to be regarded as merely an in¬ 
cumbrance. Sometimes there are loud quarrels 
and revilings from the jealousy of boys and girls, 
and more especially of girls whose “chaps” have 
deserted or been inveigled from them. At others, 
tlierfe is an amicable interchange of partners, 
and next day a resumption of their former com¬ 
panionship. One girl, then fifteen or sixteen, 
who l\ad been leading this vicious kind of life 
for nearly three years, and had been repeatedly 
in prison, and twice in hospitals—and who ex¬ 
pressed a strong desire to “ get out of the life” 
by emigration —said : “Whatever that’s bad 
and wicked, that any one can fancy could be 
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done ail sueli places among boys and girls that’ 
never been taught, or won't be taught, better, is 
done, and night after night.” In these haunts 
of low iniquity, or rather in the room into which 
the children are put, there are seldom persons 
above twenty. The younger lodgers in sueli 
places live by thieving and po**ketricking, or 
by prostitution. The charge for a night’s Jodg- 
ing is generally 2d., but smaller chifdien have 
often been admitted for Id. If a Boy or girl 
resort to one of these dens at night without tbjfc 
means of defraying the charge for accommoda¬ 
tion, the “mot of the ken” (■ listrcss %f the 
house) will pack them off, telling them plainly 
that it will be no use their returning until they 
have stolen something wortli 2d. If a boy or 
girl do not return in the evening, and have not 
been heard to express their intention of going 
elsewhere, the lirst conclusion arrived at by 
their mates is that they have “ got into trouble” 
(prison). 

The indiscriminate admixture of the sexes 
among adults, in many of these places, is an¬ 
other evil. Kven in some houses considered of 
the better sort, men and women, husbands and 
wives, old and young, strangers and acquaint¬ 
ances, sleep in the same apartment, and if they 
choose, in the same bed. Any remonstrance at 
some act of gross depravity, or impropriet y on the 
part of a woman not so utterly hardenea us the 
others, is met with abuse and derision. One man 
who described these scenes to me, and had long 
witnessed them, *sai<l that almost the ouly 
women who ever hid their f.ic?s or manifested 
dislike of the proceedings they could not but 
notice (as fur as he saw), were poor Irishwomen, 
generally those who live by begging:But for 
all that,” the man added, “ an Irishman or 
Irishwoman of that sort will sleep anywhere, in 
any mess, to save a halfpenny, though they may 
have often a few shillings, or a good many, 
hidden about them.” • 

There is no provision for purposes of decency 
in some of the places I have been describing, 
into which the sexes are herded indiscriminately; 
hut to this matter I can only allude. £ police¬ 
man, whose duty sometimes called him to enter 
one of those houses at night, told m? that he 
never entered it without feeling sick. 

There are now fewer of such filthy receptacles 
than there were. Some have been pulled down 
—especially for the building of Commercial- 
street, in Whitechapel, and of New Oxford- 
street—and some have fallen into fresh and 
improved management. Of those of the worst 
class, however, there may now be at least thirty 
in London ; while the low lodgings of £11 de¬ 
scriptions, good or bad, are more frequented 
than they were a few years hack. A 4fcw new 
lodging-houses, perhaps half a dozen, huve been 
recently opened, in expectation of a great influx 
of “ travellers” and vagrants at the opening 
of the Great Exhibition. 


Of the Children in Low Lodging- 
houses. 

The informant whose account of patterers and 
of vagrant life in its other manifestations I have 
already uiven, has written from personal know¬ 
ledge and observation the following account of 
the children in low lodging-houses : 

“ Of the mass of the indigent and outcast,” 
lie says, “ of whom tlj? busy world know no¬ 
thing, except from an occasional paragraph in 
tlu# newspaper, the rising* generation, though 
most important, is perhaps least considered. 
Ever/ Londoner must have seen numbers of 
ragged, sfckly, and ill-fed children, squatting 
o' 1 the entrances of miserable courts, streets, 
and alleys, engaged in no occupation that is 
either creditable to themselves or useful to the 
comflmnity. These fre, in many cases, tly>se 
whose sole horn, are in the low lodging- 
houses; and 1 w r iil now exhibit a few features 
of the ‘juvenile performers’ among the ‘Lon¬ 
don Poor.’ 

“ In many cases these poor children have lost 
one of their parents; in some, they are without 
either lather or mother; hut even when both 
parents are alive, the case is little mended, for 
if the parents be of the vagrant or dishonest 
class, their children are often neglected, and 
left to provide for the cost of their food and 
lodging as they beat may. The following ex¬ 
tract fiom the chaplain’s report of one of our 
provincial jafls, gives a melancholy insight into 
the training of many of the families. It is not, 

I know, without exception; but, much as we 
could wish it to be otherwise, it is so general 
an occurrence, varied into its different forms, 
that it may be safeiy accounted as the rule of 
"'•tion. 

G. was bftrn of poor parents. At five 
years old his father succeeded to a legacy ox* 
500/. He was quiet, indolent, fond of drink, a 
good scholar, and had twelve children. He 
never sent any of them to school! “ Telling 

lies,” said the child, I learned from my 
mother; she did things unknown to father, 
and gave me a penny not to tell him! ” The 
father (on leaving home) left, by request of the 
mother, some money to pay a man ; she flipped 
up stairs, and told the children to say she was 
out. 

*‘ From ten to twelve years of age I used to go 
to the ale-house. I stoic the money from my 
father, and got very drunk. My father never 
punished me for all this, as he ought to have 
done. In course of time I was apprenticed to a 
tanner; he ordered me to chapet, instead of 
which I used to play in the fields. 'When out 
of my time I got married, and still carried on the 
same way, starving my wife qpd children I used 
to take my little boy, when only five years old, to 
the public-house, and make him drunk with 
whatever I drank myselfi A yoimger one 
could act well a drunken man on the floor. My 
wife was a sober steady women; but, through 
coining to fetch me home she learned to drink 


13. 
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too.*TChi« of our children used to say, “ Mam, 
you are drunk, like daddy.” ’ 

“ It may be argued that this awful ‘ family 
portrait * is Hot the average character, but 1 have 
witnessed too many similar scenes to doubt the 
general application of the sad rule. #• 

“ Of those children of the poor, as has been 
before observed, the most have either no parents, 
or have been deserted^by them, ar.d have no 
regular means of livingfnor mofhl superintend- 
anc* on the part of relatives or neighbours; 
consequently, they grow up in habits of idle¬ 
ness, ignorance, vagrancy, or crime. In some 
cases they are countenanced and employed. 
Here and there may be seen a little urchin 
holding a few onions in a saucer, or a diminutiYb 
sickly girl standing with a few laces or a box or 
two of lucifers. But even these go with thq jfrr- 
softs who have * set them ilp’ daily to the public- 
house (and to the lodging-house at night); and 
after they have satisfied the cravings of hunger, 
frequently expend their remaining halfpence (if 
any) in gingerbread, and as frequently in gin. I 
have overheard a proposal for 4 half-a-quartern 
and a two-out’ (glass) between a couple of shoe¬ 
less boys under nine years okl. One little fellow 
of eleven, on being remonstrated with, said that 
it waB the only pleasure in life that lie had, and 
he weren’t a-^oing to give that up. Both sexes 
of this juvenile class frequent, when they can 
raise tho means, the very cheap and ‘flash’ 
places of amusement, where the precocious de¬ 
linquent acquires the most abandoned tastes, and 
are often allured by elder accomplices to commit 
petty frauds and thefts. 

“ Efforts have been made to redeem these 
young recruits in crime from their sad career, 
with its inevitable reRuVs. In some eases, I 
rejoice to believe that success lias erownet' the 
endeavour. There is that, however, in the cun¬ 
ning hardihood of the majority of these immature 
delinquents, which presents almost insuperable 
barriers to benevolence, and of this I will adduce 
an instance. 

“ A gentlenym, living at Islington, who 
attends one of the city churches, is in the habit 
of crossing the piece of waste ground close to 
Saffron-hill. Here he often saw (close to the 
ragged school) a herd of boys, and as nearly as 
ho could judge always the same hoys. One of 
them nlwftys bowed to him as he passed, ile 
thought—and thought right—that they were 
gambling, and after, on one occasion, talking to 
them very seriously, he gave each of them two¬ 
pence and pursued his way. However, lie 
found himqelf followed by the boy before 
alluded to, accompanied by a younger lad, who 
turned out to be his brother. Both in one 
breath begged to know if * his honour ’ could 
"please give them any sort of a job. The 
Jentleman gave them his card, inquired their 
*place of residence (a low lodging-house) and 
the next morning, at nine o’clock, both youths 
were at his door.<^He gave them a substantial 
breakfast, and then took them into an out¬ 
house Tjbcre was a truss of straw, and having 


himself taken off the band, he desired them to 
convey the whole, one straw at a time , across the 
garden and deposit it in another out-house. 
The work was easy and the terms liberal, as 
each boy was to get dinner and tea, and one 
shilling per day as long as his services should 
he r requmftl. Their employer had to go to 
town',' and*-left orders with one of his domestics 
to fee th^t the youths wanted nothing, and to 
watch thflir proceedings; their occupation was 
certainly not laborious, but then it was work, 
and ^though that was the first of their requests, 
it was also the last of their wishes. 

“ Taking advantage of an adjoining closet, the 
servant perceived that the weight even of a 
straw had been too much for these hopeful boys. 
They were both seated on the truss, and glibly 
recounting some exploits of their own, and how 
they had been imposed upon by others. The 
eldest—about fourteen—was vowing vengeance 
upon ‘Taylor Tom’ for attempting to ‘walk 
the barber’ (seduce his ‘gal’); while the 
younger—who had scarcely seen eleven sum¬ 
mers—averred that it was ‘ wery good of the 
swell to give them sutnmut to eat,’ hut ‘ pre¬ 
cious bad to be shut up in that crib all day 
without a bit o’ backer’). Before the return of 
their patron they had transported all the stiaw 
to its appointed designation ; as it was veiy 
discernible, however, that this had been effected 
by a wholesale process, the boys were admo¬ 
nished, paid, and dismissed^ They are now 
performing morf ponderous work in one of the 
penal settlements. Whether the test adopted 
by the gentleman in question was the best that 
might have been resorted to, I need not now 
inquire. 

. 44 It would be grateful to my feelings if in 
these disclosures 1 eould omit the misdemeanors 
of tlu* other sex of juveniles ; but I am obliged 
to own, on the evidence of personal observation, 
that there are girls of ages varying from eleven 
to fifteen who pass the day with a ‘ fakement ’ 
before them (‘ l’ity a poor orphan ’), and as soon 
as evening sets in, loiter at shop-windows and 
ogle gentlemen in public walks, making requests 
which nqght be expected only from long-hard¬ 
ened prostitution. Their nights are generally 
passed in a low lodging-house. They frequently 
introduce themselves with 4 Please, sir, can you 
tell me what time it is ? * If they get a kindly 
answer, some other casual observations prepare 
the way for hints which are as unmistakeable 
as they are unprincipled. 

Op the Low Lodging-houses through- 
4 out the Country. 

Furthtr to elucidate this subject, full of im¬ 
portance 1 . as I have shown, I give an account of 
low lodging-houses (or “padding-kens”) at 
the “stages” (so to speak) observed by a pat- 
terer “ travelling ” from London to Birming¬ 
ham. 

I give the several towns wliich are the usual 
sleeping places of the travellers, with the charac¬ 
ter and extent of the accommodation provided for 
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them, and with a mention of such incidental 
matters as scented to me, in the account I re¬ 
ceived, to be curious or characteristic. Circuitous 
as is the route, it is the one generally followed. 
Time is not an object with a travelling patterer. 
“ If I could do better in the way of tin,” said 
one of the fraternity to me, “ in a country village 
than in London, why I’d stick to the village— 
if the better tin lasted—-for six nyntkf; aye, 
sir, for six years. What’s places tg a man like 
me, between grub and no grub?” §it is pnp- 
bable that on a trial, such a man would * 0011 5)e 
weryy of the monotony of a village life; Jut into 
that question I need not now enter. 

I give each stage without the repetition of 
stating that from “ here to there” is so many 
miles; and the charge for a lodging is at such 
and such, a rate. The distance most frequently 
“ travelled” in a day varies from ten to twenty 
miles, according to the proximity of the towns, 
and the character and capabilities (for the pat- j 
tcrcr’s purposes) of the locality. The avtriage 
charge for a lodging, in the better sort of coun¬ 
try lodging-houses, is 1-d. a night,—at others, 3d. 
In a slack time, a traveller, lor 4d., has a bed to 
himself. In a busy time—as at fairs or races— 
he will account himself fortunate if he obtain 
any share of a bed for 4d. At some of the places 
characterised by my informant as “ rackety,” 
“ queer,” or “ Life in London,” the chasge is as 
often 3d. as 4d. 

The lirst stage, then, most commonly attained 
on tramp, is— 

Romfotd. —“ It’s a good circuit, sir,” said my 
principal informant, “and if you want to see life 
between from London to Birmingham, why you 
can stretch it and see it lor 200 miles.” The 
itomford “ house of call ” most frequented by 
the class of whom I treat, is the King’s Arms 
(a public-house.) There is a back-kitchen for 
the use of travellers, who pay something extra 
if they choose to resort, and are decent enough 
to be admitted, into the tap-room. “ Very r<£ 
spectable, sir,” said an informant, “ and a pro¬ 
per division of married and single, of men and 
women. Of course they don’t ask any couple 
to show their marriage lines; no moreothan they 
do any lord and lady, or one that aii^’t a lady, 
if she’s with a lord, at any fash’nable hotel at 
Brighton. I’ve done tidy well on slums about 
‘ ladies in a Brighton hotel,’ just by the Steyne; 
worry tidy.” In this house they make up forty 
beds; some of them with curtains. 

Chelmsford. —The Three Queens (a beer-shop.) 
“ A rackety place, sir,” said the man, “ one of 
the showfuls; a dicky one; a free-and-easy. 
You can get a pint of beer and a punel^ of the 
head, all for 2d. As for sleeping on a Saturday 
night there, *0, no, we never mention it.’ It 
mayn’t be so bad, indeed it ain’t, as s Aie Lon¬ 
don lodging-houses, because there fein’t the 
chance, and there’s more known about it.” 
Fourteen beds. 

Braintree. —The Castle (a beer-shop.) “Takes 
in all sorts and all sizes; all colours and*all 
nations; similar to what’s expected of the Crys¬ 


tal Palace. I was a murk - snipe when I was 
there—why, a muck-snipe, sir, is a man regu¬ 
larly done up, coopered, and humped altogether 
—and it was a fiusyish time, and when the 
deputy paired off the single men, I didn’t much 
like vpj bed-mate. He was a shabby-genteel, 
buttoi*‘d up to the chin, and in the tract line. 
I thought of Old Scratch when I looked at him, 
though he weren’t a Scotchman, I think. I tip¬ 
ped the wink to an acquaintance there, and told 
him I thought my old Complaint was coming on. 
IJat was, to kick and bjte like a horse, fn my 
sleep, a’cause my mother was terrified by a 
wiciqus horse not worry long afore I was horn. 
So I doz^l on the bed-side, and began to whinny; 
£pd my bed-mate jumped up frightened, and 
’slept on the floor.” Twenty-two beds. 

Thaxton. —“A poor place, but I stay two 
d9y$, it’s so coinfo table and so country, at the 
Hose and Crown. # It’s a sort of rest. # It’s 
decent and eonuortablc too, and it’s about Gd. a 
night to me for singing and patter in the tap- 
room. That’s my cokum (advantage).” Ten 
beds. 

Saffion Walden,— The Castle. “Better now 
—was very queer. Slovenly as could be, and 
you had to pay for fire, though it was a house of 
call for curriers and other tradesmen, but they 
never mix with us. The landlord don’t care 
much whose admitted, or how they go on.” 
Twenty-four beds. 

Cambridge. —“ The grand town of all. Lon¬ 
don in miniature, It would be better but for 
the police. I don't mean the college bull-dogs. 
They don’t interfere with us, only with women. 
The last time I was at Cambridge, sir, I hung 
the Mannings. It was the day, -or two days, 
I’m not sure which, after their trial. We 
pattered at night, too4^ate for the collegians to 
con*} out. We ‘•worked* about where we knew 
they lodged—I had a mate with me—and some 
of the windows of their rooms, in the colleges 
themselves, looks into the street. We pattered 
about later news of Mr. and Mrs. Manning. 
Up went the windows, and cords was let down 
to tie the papers to. But we # always had the 
money first. We weren't a-going to trust sucli 
out-and-out going young coves as them. One 
young gent, said: ‘ I'm a sucking parson; 
won’t you trust me V * No,’ says I, ‘ we’ll not 
trust Father Peter.’ So he threw down Gd. and 
let down his cord, and he says, ‘ Send six up.’ 
We saw it was Victoria’s head all right, so we 
sends up three. * Where’s the others 1' says he. 
‘ O,’ says I, ‘ they’re 1 d. a piece, and 1 d. a piece 
extra for hanging Mr. and Mrs. Manning, as 
we have, \o a cord; so it’s all right.’ Some 
laughed, and some said, * 1)—n you, wait till I 
see you in the town.’ But they hadn’t that 
pleasure. Yorkshire Betty’ s is the head quar¬ 
ters at Cambridge,—or in 2SBF!fftell,"0? course, 
there’s no such places in Cambridge. It’s 
known as * W— and Muck Fort.’ It’s the 
real college touch—the seat of learning, if you’re 
soring life. The college l&dfe used to look in 
there oftener than they do now. They’re get- 
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1 for nothing. Old Yorkshire Hetty’s a motherly 
b^y, Mtt she’s no ways particular in her 
ifflEnagement. Higgledy-piggledy; men and 
women ; altogether.” Thirty heels. 

Newmarket.^—' 1 The Wool pack. A lively 
place; middling other ways. There’s gene¬ 
rally money to be had at Newmarket. I don’t 
stay there so long as some, for I don’t care 
about racing; and the poorest snob there's a 
sporting character.” Six beds. 

Burij St. Edmund’s.—" Old Jack Something’? 
He was a publican for forty years. Jiut he 
broke, and I’ve heard him say that if lie hadn’t 
been a player on the fiddle, he shonM have 
destroyed liis-self. But his fiddle diverted him 
in his troubles. He lias a real Cremona, and 
can’t he play it ? He’s played at dances at the 
Duke of Norfolk’s. I’ve heard him give the 
tune he played on his wedding night, years and 
years back, before I was born, lie’s a noble- 
looking fellow ; the fac-simileof Louis Philippe. 
It’s a clean and comfortable, hard and honest 
place.” Twelve beds. 

Mildenhatl. —“ A private house; I forget the 
landlord’s name. The magistrates is queer 
there, and so very little work can be done in 
my way. I’ve been there when I was the only 
lodger.” Seven beds. 

Ely .—“ The Tom and Jerry. Very queer. 
No hack kitchen or convenience. A tegular 
rough place. Often quarrelling there all li ght 
long. Any caper allowed anjong men and 
women. The landlord’s easy brightened.” 
Five beds. 

St. Ives. —“Plume of Feathers. Passable.” 
F.leven hods. • 

St. Neal’s. —“Bell and Dicky, and very dicky 
too. Queer doings in the dos (sleeping) and 
everything. It’s an out-of-tlie-n ly place, or toe 
town's people might see to it, but they won't 
take any notice unless some traveller complains, 
and they won’t complain. They're a body of 
men, sir, that don’t like to run gaping to a 
beak. The landlord seems to care for nothing 
hut money. He Pkcs in all that ofier. Three 
in a bed often; men, women, and ehildien 
mixed together. It’s anything but a tidy 
place.” Thirteen beds. 

Bedford. —The Cock. “ Life in London, sir; 
j I can’t describe it better. Life in Kcate-strcet, 
! Whitechapel.” Fifteen beds. 

! Irchestcr. —“ I don’t mind the name. A most 

1 particular place. You must go to bed by nine, 
or be locked out. It’s hard and honest; clean 
and rough.” Six beds. . 

Wellingborough. —“ A private house. Smith or 
Jones, I know, or some common name. Dneker, 
the soldier that was shot in the Park by Annette 
Meyers, lived there. I worked him there my¬ 
self, and* e.erynody bought. I did the gun- 
trick, sir, (had great success.) It’s an inferior 
lodging place. They’re in no ways particular, 
not they, who they admit or how they dos. At 
a fair-time, the goft.gs on is anything but fair.” 
Ten beds. 

r 


Northampton “ Mrs. Bull’s. Comfortable and 
decent. She takes in the Dispatch , to oblige 
her travellers. It’s a nice, quiet, Sunday house.” 
Twelve beds. 

Market Uarborough.— tl There’s a good lady 
there gives away tracts and half-a-crown. A 
private house is the traveller’s liouav., and some 
new name. Middling accommodation.” Nine 
beds. 

Lutterworth. —“ A private house, and I’ll go 
there no moo. Very queer. Not the least com- 
forf or d ‘ceney. They’re above their business, 
I think,, and take in too many, and care nothing 
what the tra\ el levs do. ’IJ iggledy-piggledy toge- 
gether.” Toil beds. 

Leicester. —“ The Rookery. Rosemary-lane 
over again, sir, especially at Black Jack’s. He 
shakes up the beds with a pitehiork, and brings 
in straw if there’s more than can possibly be 
crammed into the beds. He’s a fighting man, 
and if you say a word, he wants to fight you.” 
Twelve beds. 

Hinckley. —“ The Tea-hoard. Comfortable.” 
Eight beds. 

Nuneaton. —“ The same style as Hinckley. A 
private house.” Eight beds. 

Coventry. —“ Deserves to he sent further. Bill 
Cooper’s. A dilapidated place, and no sleep, 
for theie’s armies of bugs,—great blaek fellows. 
I call it 'lie Sikh war there, and they’re called 
Sikhs there, or Sieks there, is the vermin ; but 
Pm sick of all such places. They’re not parti¬ 
cular there,—certainly not.” Twenty beds. 

Bit minghuut. —“ M rs. Lcaeli’s. Coiufoi table 
and decent, and a good creature. I know there’s 
plenty of houses in Birmingham had enough,— 
London reduced, sir; but 1 can’t tell you about 
them from my own observation, ’cause I always 
go to Mrs. Leach’s.” Thirty beds. 

Here, then, in the route most frequented by 
the pedestrian “ travellers,” we find, taking 
merely the accommodation of one house in 
each place (and in some of the smaller towns 
there is but one), a supply of beds which may 
nightly accommodate, on an average, 489 in¬ 
mates, reckoning at the rate of 12 sleepers to 
every 8 h *ds. At busy times, double the 
number will be admitted. And to these places 
resort the beggar, the robber, and the pick¬ 
pocket ; the street - pattercr and the street- 
trader; the musician, the ballad-singer, and 
the street-performer; the diseased, the blind, 
the lame, and the lialf-idiot; the outcast girl 
and the hardened prostitute; young and old, 
and of all complexions and all countries. 

Nor d«es the enumeration end here. To these 
places must often resort the wearied mechanic, 
travelling in search of employment, and even 
the broken-down gentleman, or scholar, whose 
means do not cxqeed 4 d. 

A curious history might he written of the fre¬ 
quenters of low lodging-houses. Dr. Johnson 
relates, that when Dean Swift was a young man, 
he paid a yearly visit from Sir William Temple’s 
$eat, Moor Park, to his mother at Leicester. 
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“He travelled on foot, unless some violence of 
weather dl-ove him into a waggon ; and at night 
he would go to a penny lodging, where he pur¬ 
chased clean sheets for sixpence. This practice 
Lord Orrery imputes to his (Swift’s) innate* love 
of grossness and vulgarity; some may ascribe it 
to his desire of surveying human life through 
all its varieties/' Perhaps it might not he ver\ 
difficult to trace, in Swift’s works, t(e influence* 
upon his mind of his lodging-house gxpitvmv. 

The same author shows that lis iiictyl, 
Richard Savage, in the bitterness of his jf>verf\, 
was also a lodger in these squ lid dcint “He 
passed the night sometimes ;,i mean houses, 
which are set open at night to any casual wan¬ 
derer; sometimes in cellars, among the riot ami 
filth of the meanest and most profligate of the 
rabble.” A Richard Savage of to-day might, 
under similar circumstances, have the same 
thing said of him, except that “cellars’* might 
now he described as “ giouml-floors.” 

The great, and sometimes the only, luxury of 
| the frequenters of these country lodging-houses 
| is tobacco. A man or women who cannot 
j smoke, 1 was told, or was not “hardened” to 
; tobacco smoke, in z^lmv lodging-house was h.ilf- 
1 killed with coughing. Sometimes a couple of 
1 men, may he seen through the thick vapour ot 
, tlie tobacco-smoke, peering eagerly over soiled 
' cards, as they play at all-tours. Somelinfes theie 
| is an utter d illness and drowsiness in the common 
] fitting-room, and Irndly a word exchanged for 
many minutes. 1 was told l»y one man of o\- 
; perience in these domiciles, that he had not very 
j unfrequently heard two men who wne comers- 
ing together in a low tone, and probably agior¬ 
ing upon some nefarious course, stop suddenly, 

I when there was a pause in the general conver¬ 
sation, and look uneasily about them, as if 
apprehensive and jealous that they had bun 
listened to. A “stranger ” in the lodging-house 
is regarded with a minute and often a rud# 
seiutiny, and often enough would not he ad¬ 
mitted, were not the lodging-house keeper the 
party concerned, and lie of course admits “all 
what pays.” 

One patterer told me of two “inscriptions,” 
as he called them, which he had noticed in 
country lodgings he hail lately visited, the 
first was:— 

“ lie who ainokes, thinks like a philosopher, 
and feels like a philanthropist.”— Bulwer's Night 
and Morning. 

The second was an intimation from the pro¬ 
prietor of the house, which, in spite of its halting 
explanation, is easily understood .— 

“ No sickness allowtd, unles by order*of the 
Mare.’* 

Op the Street Stationers, an^thi: 

Street Card-sell^is. • 

1 have before mentioned that the street-station¬ 
ers— the sellers of writing-paper, envelopes, 
pens, and of the other articles which constitute 
the stationery in the most general demand— 
were not to he confounded w f ith the pattering 


“ paper-workers.” They are, indeed, a dif¬ 
ferent class altogether. The majority of them, 
have been mechanics, or in the cufpl-oy of 
tradesmen whose oallings were not mechanical 
(as regards handicraft labour), hut what is best 
(leserih.d perhaps as commercial; or as selling 
but not producing ; as in the instances of the 
large body of “ warehousemen ” in the dif- 
fircnt departments ot trade. One street-sta¬ 
tioner thought that of^iis entire body, not more 
than six had been gentlemen’s servants. He 
himself knew four who l*ad been in suefi em¬ 
ployment, and one only as a hoy—but there 
miglrt be six. 

The card-sellers arc, in the instances I shall 
& iow% moie akin to the class of pattern's, and 
1 shall, there foie, give them first. The more 
ey»ecially as I can so preserve the consecutive- 
nesspof the accoun.s^ in the present numbej, by 
presenting the r- :der with a sketch of the life 
of an informant, m whose revelations I-find that 
many have taken a strong interest 

Of the Seller of the Penny Short-hand 
Cards. 

All ladies and gentlemen who “ take their 
walks abroad,” must have seen, and of course 
heanl, a little man in humble attire engaged in 
selling at one penny each a small card, contain¬ 
ing a few sentences of letter-press, and fifteen 
stenogiupliio diameters, with an example, by 
which, it is asstited, anybody and everybody 
may “ learn fo write short-hand in a fcw r hours.” 
With the merits ot the production, self eon- 
sideied, thi* is not the place to meddle; suffice 
it that it is one of the many ways of getting a 
enist common to the gieat metiopolis, and per¬ 
haps the mud innoeenj. of all Lite street perform¬ 
ances. A kind of a street lecture is given by 
the vendor, m which the article is sufficiently 
pulled off Of course this lecture is, so to speak, 
stereotyped, embracing the same ideas in nearly 
the same words over and over and over again. 
The exhibitor, however, pleads that the constant 
evchange and interchange of pas'.engeis, and 
Ins desiic to give each and all*a fair amount of 
information, makes the repetition admissible, 
and even necessary. It is lieio given as a speci¬ 
men of the style of the educated “patterer.” 

The Lecture. 

“ Here is an opportunity which has seldom if 
ever been ollered to the public before, whereby 
any person of common intellect may learn to write 
short-hand in a few* hours, without any aid from 
a teacher.. The system is entirely iny own. It 
contains no vowels, no arbitrary characters, no 
double consonants, end no terminations; it may 
therefoie properly he called ‘stenography,’ an 
exjiicssion which conveys meting; it 

is derived from two Greek words; stems , short, 
and grapho, I write, or graphs, the verb to writej 
and embraces all that is necessary in fifteen 
characters. I know that a prejudice obtains to 
a great extent against anything and everything 
•aid or done in the street, hut I have nothing to 
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do with qtyhcr the majority or minority of 
street pretenders. I am an educated man, and 
not a mere pretender, and if the justice or 
gem&nsftflPB Of a man’s pie tensions would 
alway** Laid him to success I had not been here 
to-daf^$®ut against the tide of human dis¬ 
appointment, the worthy and the undeserving 
are so equally compelled to struggle, and so 
equally liable to be overturned by competition, 
that till you can prove tlfct wealth'is the guage 
of character, it may be ‘difficult to determine 
the ability or morality of a man from his posi¬ 
tion. I was lately reading an account of the 
closing life of that leviathan in literature* Dr. 
Johnson, and an anecdote occurred, rwhieh I 
relate, conceiving that it applies to one of tl** 
points at issue—I mean the ridicule with whiclr 
iny little publication has sometimes been 
treated by passers-by, who have found it easier 
to speculate on the texture 1 of my coat, than on 
the character of my language. The Doctor 
had a niece who had embraced the peculiarities 
of Quakerism; after he had scolded her some 
time, and in rather unmeasured terms, her 
mother interfered and said, ‘ Doctor, don’t scold 
the girl—you’ll meet her in heaven, I hope.’— 
4 I hope not,’ said the Doctor, 4 lor I hate to 
meet fools anywhere.’ I apply the same obser¬ 
vation to persons who handy about the expres¬ 
sions 4 gift of the gab,’ 4 catch-penny,’ &c., &c., 
which in my case it is somewhat easier to cir¬ 
culate than to support. At any rate they ought 
to be addressed to me and not to the atmosphere. 
The man who meets a foe to the face, gives him 
an equal chance of defence, and the sword 
openly suspended from the belt is *a less dan¬ 
gerous, because a less cowardly weapon than 
the one which, like that of Hannodius, is con¬ 
cealed under the wreaths Iff a myrtle. 

“If you imagine that professional disappoint¬ 
ment is confined to people out of doors, you are 
very much mistaken. Look into some of the 
middle-class streets around where we are 
standing: you will find here and there, 
painted or engraved on a door, the words 
4 Mr. So-and-so surgeon.’ The man I am 
pre-supposing shall he qualified, — qualified 
in the technical sense of the expression, a 
Member of the College of Surgeons, a Licen¬ 
tiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, and a Graduate of 
some University. He may possess the talent of 
Galen or Hippocrates; or, to come to more 
recent date, of Sir Astley Cooper himself, but 
lie never becomes popular, and dies unrewarded 
because unknown; before he dies, he may crawl 
out of his concealed starvation into such a 
thoroughfare? as this, and see Professor Mor¬ 
rison, or Professor Holloway, or the Proprietor 
of Parr’s Life Pills, or some other quack, ride 
by in their cajyiage; wealth being brought 
them by life same waves that have wafted mis¬ 
fortune to himself; though that wealth has 
been procured by one undeviating system of 
Hypocrisy and Humbug, of Jesuitism and 
Pantomime, sucli” as afiordB no parallel since 
the’diaguating period of Oliverian ascendancy. 


Believe me, my friends, a man may form his 
plans for success with profound sagacity, and 
guard with caution against every approach to 
extravagance, but neither the boldness of enter¬ 
prise nor the dexterity of stratagem will always 
secure the distinction they deserve. Else that 
policeman would have been an inspector! 

44 1 ^fiave Sometimes been told, that if I pos¬ 
sessed the/ facilities I professedly exhibit, I 
migljt turn, them to greater personal advan¬ 
tage ; in fcoarse, unfettered, Saxon English, 
4 Tliat’t a liu ;’ for on the authority of a 
distinguished writer, there arc 2,000 educated 
men in London and its suburbs, who rise every 
morning totally ignoraut where to find a break¬ 
fast. Now I am not quite so bad a! that, so 
that it appears I am an exception to the rule, 
and not the rule open to exception. However, 
it is beyond alj controversy, that the best way 
to keep the fleas from biting you in bed is to 
4 get out of bed and by a parity of reasoning, 
the best way for you to sympathize with me for 
being on the street is to take me oif, as an 
evidence of your sympathy. I remember that, 
some twenty years ago, a poor man of foreign 
name, but a native of this metropolis, made his 
appearance in Edinburgh, and advertised that 
he would lecture on mnemonics, or the art of 
memory. As he was poor, he had recourse to 
an humble lecture-room, situated up a dirty 
court. Its eligibility may be determined by 
the fact that sweeps’ concerts were held in it, 
at \d. per head, and the handbill mostly ended 
with the memorable words: 4 N. B.—No gentle¬ 
man admitted without shoes and stockings.’ At 
the close of his first lecture (the admission to 
which was 2d.), he was addressed by a scientific 
man, who'gave him 5s. —(it will relieve the mo¬ 
notony of the present address if some of you fol¬ 
low liis example)—and advised him to print and 
issue some cards about his design, which he did. 
I saw one of them—the ink on it scarcely dry— 
as he had got it back at the house of a phy¬ 
sician, and on it was inscribed : 4 Old birds are 

not caught with chaff. From Dr. M-, an 

old bird.’ The suspicions doctor, however, was 
advised tk; hear the poor man’s twopenny lec¬ 
ture, and* was able, at the end of it, to display a 
great feat of memory himself. What was the 
result? The poor man no longer lectured for 
2d. But it is tedious to follow him through a 
series of years. He was gradually patronised 
throughout the kingdom, and a few months ago 
he was lecturing in the Hanover-square Booms, 
with the Earl of Harrowby in the chair. Was 
he not as clever a man when he lectured in the 
sweeps,’ concert-room? Yes; but he had not 
been brought under the shadow of a great name . 
Sometimes that 4 great name* comes too late. 
You are familiar with the case of Chatterton. 
He had existed, rather than lived, three day* 
on a penny loaf; then he committed suicide, 
and was charitably buried by strangers. Fifty 
years or more had elapsed, when people found 
out how clever he had been, and collected 
money for the erection of that monument which 
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now stands to liis memory by St. Mary RedclifT 
Church, in Bristol. Now, if you have any idea 
of doing that for me, please to collect some of 
it while I am alive /” 

On occasions when the audience is not very 
liberal, the lecturer treats them to the following 
hint: * # 

“When in my golden days—or It thc%least 
they were silver ones compared to thlse—I was 
in the habit of lecturing on scientific*subjer*s, I 
always gave the introductory lectur# jree. S. 
suppose this is an ‘ introductory lecture,f for it 
yields very little money at pit-sent. P have 
often thought, that if everybody a little richer 
than myself was half as conscientious, I should 
either make a rapid fortune, or have nobody to 
listen to me at all; for I never sanction long 
with my company anything I don't believe. 
Now, if what 1 say is untrue or grossly impro¬ 
bable. it does not deserve the sanction of an 
audience; if otherwise, it must be meritorious, 
and deserve more efficient sanction. As to any 
insults I receive, Christianity has taught me to 
forgive, and philosophy to despise them.’* 

These very curious, and perhaps unique, spe¬ 
cimens of street elocution are of course inter¬ 
rupted by the occasional sale of a card, and 
perhaps some conversation with the purchaser. 
The stenographic card-seller states that he has 
sometimes been advised to use more colnmon- 
place language. His reply is germane to the 
matter. He says that a street audience, like 
some other audiences, is best pleased with what 
they least understand, and tHat the way to 
appear sublime is to be incomprehensible. He 
can occasionally be a little sarcastic. A gentle¬ 
man informed me that be passed liqn at Bag- 
liigge-wells on one occasion, when he was inter¬ 
rupted by a “gent.” fearfully disfigured by the 
small-pox, who exclaimed; “It’s a complete 
humbug.” “ No, sir,” retorted Mr. Shorthand, 
“but if any of the ladies present were to call yoi# 
handsome, that would be a humbug.” On another 
occasion a man (half-drunk) had been annoy¬ 
ing him some time, and getting tired of the joke, 
said: “Well—I see you are a learned^nan, you 
must pity my ignorance.” “No,” was the 
reply, “but 1 pity your father.” “fPity my 
father!—why?” was the response. “Because 
Solomon says, ‘ He that begetteth a fool shall 
have sorrow of him.* ” This little jeu-d'tsprit, 

I was told, brought forth loud acclamations from 
the crowd, and a crown-piece from a lady who 
had been some minutes a listener. These state¬ 
ments arc among the most curious revelations 
of the history of the streets. 

The short-hand card-seller, as has # partly 
appeared in a report I gave of a meeting of 
street- folk, makes no secret of having been 
fined for obstructing a thoroughfare^-having 
been bound down to keep the peace, and several 
times imprisoned as a defaulter. He tells me 
that he once “ got a month** in one of the metro¬ 
politan jails. It was the custom of the chap¬ 
lain of the prison in which lie was confined, 
to question the prisoners every Wednesday, 


from box to box (as they were arranged before 
him) on some portion of Holy Writ, and they 
were expected, if able, to answer. On one 
occasion, the subject being the Excellence of 
Prayer, the chaplain, remarked that, “ even 
among Lie heathen, every author, without ex¬ 
ception? had commended prayer to a real or sup¬ 
posed Deity.** The card-seller, I am told, 
cried out “ Question ! ” “ Who is that ? ” said 

the chaplain. The tjf-nkey pointed out the 
questioner. “Yes,** said the card-seller, “you 
knew what Seneca says; -r ‘ Quid opus votis ? 
Fac teipsum felicem, vel bonum.’ ‘ What 
need «of prayer ? Make thou thyself happy 
and virtutfus.' Does that recommend prayer ? ” 
Tue prisoners laughed, and to prevent a mutiny, 
The classical querist was locked up, and the 
explain closed the proceedings. It is but 
justice, however, to Jjc worthy minister to state, 
his querist came out of durance vile better 
clothed than lie went in. 

The stenographic trade, of which the inform¬ 
ant in question is the sole pursuer, was com¬ 
menced eleven years ago. At that time 300 
cards were sold in a day; but the average is 
now 24, and about 50 on a Saturday night. 
The card-seller tells me that he is more fre¬ 
quently than ever interrupted by tlie police, 
and bis health being delicate, wet days are 
“nuisances” to him. He makes an annual visit 
to the country, he tells me, to see his children, 
who have been provided for by some kind 
friends. Ah^ut two years ago he was returning 
to London and passed through Oxford. He was 
“ hard up,” he says, having left his coat for 
his previous night’s lodging. He attended 
prayers (without a coat) at St. Mary’s church, 
and when he came out, seated himself on the 
pavement beside the # church, and wrote with 
chalk inside an ofal border. 

“ At \iptp airoWvixai ."—Lucam xv. 17. 

“ I perish with hunger.” 

lie was not long unnoticed, he tells me, by 
the scholars; some of whom “ rigged him out,” 
and he left Oxford with til. 10*. in his pocket 
• 

* Let us indulge the hope,” writes one who 
knows this man well, “ that whatever indiscre¬ 
tions may have brought a scholar, whom few 
behold without pity, or converse with without 
respect for his acquirements, to be a street- 
seller, nevertheless his last days will be his best 
days, and that, as his talents are beyond dispute 
and his habits strictly temperate, he may yet 
arise out of his degradation.*’ 

Of tliis gentleman’s history I give an account 
derived from the-only authentic sSurce. It is, 
indeed, given in the words of the writer from 
whom it was received .— 

“The Reverend Mr. Shoj^hand” [his real 
name is of no consequence—mdeett^^Twould be 
contrary to the rule of this work to print it] 

“ was bom at Hackney, in the county of Mid¬ 
dlesex, on Good Friday, the 15th of April, 1808; 
he is, therefore, now in his ?&rd year. Of his 
parents very little is known; lie w as brought up 
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jflM ri e fig gt, -who were * well to do,’ anfl who 
e him every indulgence and every good fa¬ 
ction and example. Fran the earliest dawn 
lason he manifested a stfong predilection for 
church ; and, before he was seven years old, 
he had preached to an infant audience, read 
prayers over a dead animal, and performed cer¬ 
tain mimic ceremonies of the church among his 
schoolfellows. 

“The directors of r&a youthful mind were 
strong Dissenters, of Antinomian sentiments. 
With half-a-dozen of the same denominatioif he 
went, before he was thirteen, to the anniversary 
meeting of the Countess of Huntingdon’s Cllleg*, 
at Chcshunt. Here, with a congregation of 
about forty persons, composed of the studcK^s 
and a few strangers, he adjourned, while the* 
parsons were dining at the ‘Green Dragon,’to 
thq College Chapel, where, with closed doorfi, the 
future proprietor of the ‘penny short-hand’ 
delivered his first public sermon. 

“ Before he was quite fourteen, the stenogra¬ 
phic card-seller was apprenticed to a draper in 
or near Smithfield. In this position he remained 
only a few months, when the indentures were 
cancelled by mutual consent, and he resumed 
his studies, first at his native place, and after¬ 
wards as a day-scholar at the Charterhouse. He 
was now sixteen, and it was deemed high time 
for him to settle to some useful calling. He 
became a junior clerk in the office of a stock¬ 
broker, and afterwards amanuensis to an ‘M.D.,’ 
who encouraged his thirst for learhmg, and gave 
him much leisure and many opportunities for 
improvement. While in this position he ob¬ 
tained two small prizes in the state lottery, gave 
up his situation, and went to Cambridge with 
a private tutor. As economy was never any 
part of his character, fib there * overrun the 
constable/ and to prevent,” We says, “ any con¬ 
stable running after him. He decamped in the 
middle of the night, and came to London by a 
waggon—all his property consisting of a Greek 
Player-book, Dodd's Beauties of Shakspere, two 
shirts, and two half-crowns. 

“ A t this crista a famous and worthy clergyman, 
forty years resident in Hackney (the Rev. H. H. 

N-, lately deceased), had issued from the press 

certain strictures against the Society for promot¬ 
ing Christianity among the Jews. The short-hand 
seller wrote an appendix to this work, under the 
title of the ‘Church in Danger.’ He took it to 

Mr. N-, who praised the performance and 

submitted to the publication. The impression 
cast off was limited, aud the result unprofitable. 
It had, however, one favourable issup; it led to 
^jhe engagement of its author -as private and tra- 
VP Y*\ing tutor to the children of the celebrated 
Lady* S though (for adultery) sepa¬ 
rated &°m hexjy.l*hand, retained the exclusive 
custody offspring- While in this employ¬ 

ment, my 'informant rdydded chiefly at Clifton, 
sometimes in Bath, and sometimes on her lady¬ 
ship's family pijperty in .Derbyshire. While 
hero, he took deacon’s orders, and became a 
popular^reacher. In whatever virtues he might 


he deficient, his charities, at least, were un¬ 
bounded. This profusion ill suited a limited 
income, and a forgery was the first step to sus¬ 
pension, disgrace, and poverty. In 1832 he 
married; the union was not felicitous. 

“ About this date my informant relates, that 
under disguise and change of name he supplied 
the jyilpitjrbf several episcopal chapels in Scot¬ 
land withUthat which' was most acceptable to 
then. Unable to maintain a locus standi in 
Amnexioif with the Protestant church, he madu 
a virtue of necessity, and avowed himself a 
seced&. In this new disguise he travelled and 
lectured, proving to a demonstration (always 
pecuniary) that ‘ the Church of England was 
the hospital of Incurables.’ 

“Always in delicate health, he found continued 
journeys inconvenient. The oversight of a home 
missionary station, comprising five or six vil¬ 
lages, was advertised; the card-seller was the 
successful candidate, and for several years per¬ 
formed Divine service four times every Sunday, 
and opened and taught gratuitously a school for 
the children of the poor. Here report says he 
was much beloved, and here he ought to have 
remained ; hut with that restlessness of spirit 
which is so marked a characteristic of the das'-’, 
to which he now belongs, lie thought otherwise, 
and removed to a similar sphere of labour near 
Edinburgh. The town, containing a population 
of 14,000, was visited to a dreadful extent with 
the pestilence of cholera. The future street- 
seller (to his honour be it spoken) was the only 
one among eight or ten ministers who was not 
afraid of the contagion. He visited many hun¬ 
dreds of cases, and, it is credibly asserted, added 
medicine, food, and nursing to his spiritual con¬ 
solations. 4 ' The people of his charge here em¬ 
braced the Irving heresy; and unable, as he 
says, to determine the sense -of ‘ the unknown 
tongues,’ he resigned his charge, and returned 
,to London in 1837. After living some time 
upon his money, books, and clothes, till all was 
expended, he tried his hand at the 4 begging- 
letter trade.’ About this time, the card-seller 
declares that a man, also from Scotland, and 
of similar history and personal appearance, 
lodged with him at a house in the Mint, and 
stole his coat, and with it his official and other 
papers. This person had been either a city 
missionary or scripture-reader, having been 
dismissed for intemperance. The street card- 
seller states that he has ‘ suffered much perse¬ 
cution from the officers of the Mendicity So¬ 
ciety, and in the opinion of the public, by the 
blending of bis own history with that of the 
man vho robbed him.’* Be the truth as it may, 
or let his past faults have been ever so glaring, 
still it tarnishes no present reason why he should 
he mat.’•eated in trie streets, where he is noio 
striving'*'for an honest living. Since the card- 
seller’s return to London, he has been five times 
elected and re-elected to a temporary engage¬ 
ment in the Hebrew School, Goodman's-fields; 
so that, at the worst, his habits of life cannot bo 
very outrageous.” 
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The “ pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world,” have, according to his own account, 
had very little share in the experience of the 
short-hand parson. He states, and there ia no 
reason for doubting him, that he never witnessed 
ant/ sort of public amusement in Ids life; that lie 
was a hard student when he wqs young, and 
now keeps no company, livug mtell ii^ 'niro- 
ment. He “ attends the ministry,” jie says, ** of 
the Kev. Robert Montgomeiy,—reads tin* daily 
lessons at home, and receives the^oimniujhm 
twice every month at the eaily service fi West- 
minster Abbey.” • 

Of course these are mailers that appear 
utterly inconsistent with his present mode of 
life. One well-known peculiarity of this extra¬ 
ordinary character is his almost idolatrous lo \d 
of children, to whom, if ho “ makes a good 
Saturday night,” he is very liberal on his way 
home. This is, perhaps, his “ ruling passion” 
(an acquaintance of his, without knowing why 
I inquired, fully confirmed this account); and 
it displays itself sometimes in strong emo¬ 
tion, of which the following anecdote may be 
cited as an instance:—One of his l.ivouiite spots 
| for stenogiaphie demonstration is the corner of 
Playhouse-yard, close to the Times office. Di¬ 
rectly opposite lives a tobacconist, who has a 
young family. One of his little girls used to 
stand and listen to him; to her h£ was so 
strongly attached, that when he heard of her 
death (he had missed her several weeks), he 
went home much affected, and did not return to 
the spot for many months. • At the death of 
the notorious l)r. Dillon, the card-seller ollered 
himself to the congregation as a successor; they, 
however, declined the overture. 

o 

Of tug Sgllmis of Racg Caros and 
Lists. 

This trade is not carried on in town ; but at 
the neighbouring races of Epsom and As«§ot 
Heath, and, though less numerously, at Good- 
wood, it is pursued by persons concerned in the 
street paper-trade of London. 

At Epsom I may state that the rag?-card sale 
is in the hands of two classes (the paper or 
sheet-lists sale being carried on by* the same 
parties) — viz. those who confine themselves 
to “working” the races, and those who only 
resort to such work occasionally. The first- 
mentioned sellers usually live m the country, 
and the second in town, 

Between these two classes, there is rather a 
strong distinction. The country race-card 
sellers are not unfrequently “ sporting cha¬ 
racters.’* The town professor of tile same 
calling feels little interest in the intrigues or 
gTeat “events” of the turf. Of tlJ country 
traders in this line some act also asjfoutci s, or 
touts; they arc for the most part jneu, who 
having been in some capacity or other, con¬ 
nected with racing or with racc-horscs, and 
having fallen from their position or lost their 
employment, Tesort to the selling of race-cards 
as one means of a livelihood, and to touting, 


or watching race-horses, and reporting aSjpting 
concerning them to those interested, as another 
means. These jnen, I am assured, UMtfilW 
“ make a hook ”• (a record and oalculaflfci of 
j their bets) with grooms, or such gentljpftpif’s 
servants, as will bet with them, and sometimes 
one vflith another. 

The most notorious of the race-card selling 
fraternity is known as Captain Carrot He is 
tiic successor, i am^old, of Gentleman Jerry, 
who was killed some time hack at Goodwood 
■ices—having been run over. Gentlemantferry’s 
attire, twenty-live to thirty-five years ago, was 
an exaggeration of what was then accounted a 
gentlenUrn’s style. Ho woie a light snufl- 
l$oloured coat, a “washing” waistcoat of any 
colour, cloth trowsers, usually the same colour 

liis coat, and a white, or yellow white, and 
antple cravat of ipany folds. 11 is successor 
wears a militut uniform, always with a scarlet 
coat, llessian hoots, an old umbrella, and a tin 
eye-glass. Upon the card-sellers, however, who 
confine their traffic to races, I need not dwell, 
but proceed to the metropolitan dealers, who are 
often patterers when in town. 

It is common, for the smaiter traders in 
these cards to he liberal of titles, especially to 
those whom they address on the race-ground. 
“This is the sort of style, sir,” said one race- 
card-seller to me, “and it tells best with 
cockneys from their shops. ‘ Ah, my lord. 1 
hope your lordship’s well. I’ve backed your 
horse, my l6rd. lie’ll win, he’ll win. Card, my 
lord, correct card, only (id. I’ll drink your Jonh 
ship’s health alter the race.’ Perhaps this here 
* my lord,’ may he a barber, you see, sir, and 
never had so much as a donkey in his life, and 
lie forks out a bob; hut before he can get his 
change, there always fa somebody or other to 
call for a man* like me from a little distance, 
so I’m forced to run oil* and cry, ‘Coming, sir, 
coming. Coming, your honour, coming.’ ” 

The mass of these sellers, however, content 
themselves with the customary cry: “Here's 
Dorling’s Correct Card of the Races.— Names, 
weights, and colours of the ltiders.—Length of 
Bridle, and Weight of Saddle.” 

One intelligent man computed that there were 
500 men, women, and children, of all descrip¬ 
tions of street-callings, who on a “Derby day ” 
left London for Epsom. Another considered 
that there could not he fewer than 000, at the 
very lowest calculation. Of these, I am in¬ 
formed, the female sellers may number some¬ 
thing short of a twentieth part £rom London, 
while a twelfth of the whole nun^er of regulai 
street-sellers attending the ra^its vend at tin; 
races cards. But card-sellingfis often a cloak, 
for the females—and especially those connected 
with men who depend solel|L|H|j}i^^ces—vend 
improper publications (usually ^Tultf.), making 
the sale ot cards or lists a pretext for the nio:e 
profitable traffic. / 

If a man sell from ten t^twelve dozen cauls 
on the “Derby day,” it is accounted “a good 
dayand so is the sale of thre^fourths of 
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that «juantity on the Oaks day^ On the other, 
or 44 off” days, 2s. is an average earing. « 

The cards are all bought of Mr. Dorhng/the 
printer, at 2s. 6d. a dozen. The price asked is 
always 6d. each. “But those fourpenny bits,” 
said one card-seller, “is the ruination ot^ every 
thing. And now that they say that the three¬ 
penny "bits is coming in more, things will he 
wuss and wuss.” The lists vary front Is. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. the dozen, according to size. To 
clear'10*. and 8*. on the two great days is 
accounted “tidy doings,” but that 13 earn id 
only by those who devote themselves to the 
sale of the race-cards, which all the sellers 
do not. Some, for instance, are ballachsingers, 
who sell cards immediately before a rac\^l 
comes off, as at that time they could obtain no 
auditory for their melodies. Ascot-heath race?, 

I air; told, are rather better f?r the card seller than 
Epsom, as “there’s more of the nobs there,” 
and fewer of the London vendors of cards. The 
sale of the “ lists ” is less than one-eighth that 
of the sale of cards. They arc chiefly “ return 
lists,” (lists with a specification of the winning 
horses, &c., “returned” as they acquitted 
themselves in each race), and are sold in the 
evening, or immediately after the conclusion of 
the “ sport,” for the purpose of being posted or 
kept. 

Of tub Street-sellers of Gelatine, of 
Engraved, and of Playing Cards, &c. 
There are yet other cards, the sale of which is 
carried on in the streets; of these, the principal 
traflic has lately been in “gelatines” (gelatine 
cards). Those in the greatest demand contain 
representations of the Crystal Palace, the out- 
* lines of the structure bein^g given in gold deli¬ 
neation 011 the deep purple, or mulberry, of, the 
smooth and shining gelatine. "These cards are 
sold in blank envelopes, for the convenience of 
posting them as a present to a country friend; 
or of keeping them unsoiled, if they are retained 
as a memento of a visit to so memorable a build¬ 
ing. Tiie principal sale was on Sunday morn¬ 
ings, in Hyde Park, and to the visitors who 
employed that day to enjoy the sight of the 
“palace.” But on the second Sunday in Fe¬ 
bruary—as well as my informant could recollect, 
for almost all streot-traders will tell you, if not 
in the same words as one patterer used, that 
their recollections are “ not worth an old button 
without a neck”—the police “put down” the 
sale of these Exhibition cards in the Park, as 
well as that, of cakes, tarts, gingerbread, and 
such like damties. This was a bitter disap* 
# pointmeiit to a host of street-sellers, who looked 
forward very saiiguinelyto the prolits they might 
realise when the Gre&frExhibition was in full 
operation,^d jtr-gr sml ill to their prospects from 
tins interference. 1 ain inclined to think, that, 
on this occasiott, the feelings of animosity enter¬ 
tained by the (Wd-sellers towards the police 
and the authority were even bitterer than I 
have described as affecting the costermongers. 
“Why/’jaid one lb an, “when I couldn’t he 


let sell my cards, I thrust my hands into my 
empty pockets, and went among the crowd near 
the Great Exhibition place to look about me. 
There was plenty of ladies and gentlemen—say 
about 12 o’clock at Sunday noon, and as many 
as could be. Plenty of ’em had nice paper bags 
of biscuits, ytor cakes, that, of course, they'd 
bough* thatwnorning at a pastrycook’s, and they 
handed ’erf* to their party. Some had news- 
apeos tliey**was reading—about the Exhibition, 
Ware say*-papers which was bought, and, per¬ 
haps, v is printed that very blessed morning; 
but for*us to oiler to earn a crust then—oh, it’s 
agen the law. In course it is.” 

Some of the gelatine cards contain pieces of 
poetry, in letters of gold, always—at least, I 
could hear of no exceptions—of a religious or 
sentimental character. “A Hymn,” “The 
Child’s Prayer,” “The Christian’s Hope,” “To 
Eliza,” “ To a Daisy,” “ Forget-me-not,” and 
“ Alice lion’s Tribute,” were among the titles. 
Some contained love-verses, and might be used 
for valentines, and some a sentimental song. 

In the open-air sale, nearly all the traffic was 
in “ Exhibition gelatines,” and the great bulk 
were sold in and near Hydor-Park. For two or 
three months, from as soon as the glass palace 
.had been sufficiently elevated to command pub¬ 
lic attention, there were daily, I am told, 20 
persons selling those cards 111 the Park and its 
vicinity, and more than twice that number on 
Sundays. One man told me, that, on one fine 
bright Sunday, the sale being principally in the 
morning, he had^sold 10 dozen, with a profit of 
about 5.?. On week-days three dozen was a 
good sale; but on wet, cold, or foggy days, none 
at all could be disposed of. If, thereiorc, we 
take as an average the sale of two dozen daily 
per each individual, and three dozen on a Sun¬ 
day, we find that 180/. was expended on street- 
sold “gelatines.” The price to the retailer is 
64. a dozen, with Id. or 1 \d. for a dozen of the 
larger-sized envelopes, so leaving the usual 
profit—cent, per cent. The sellers were not a 
distinct class, but in the hands of the less enter¬ 
prising of € the papcr-woikers or pattcrers. The 
“poetry gelatines” were hardly offered at all in 
the streets, except by a few women and children, 
with whom it was a pretext for begging. 

Of “engraved” Exhibition-cards, sold under 
similar circumstances, there might be one third 
as many sold as of the gelatines, or an expen¬ 
diture of 601. 

The sale of playing-cards is only for a brief 
interval. It is most brisk for a couple of weeks 
before Christmas, and is hardly ever attempted 
in any Season hut the winter. The price varies 
from Iff. to Gd., but very rarely 6d. ; and 
seldom Fiore than 3d. the pack. The sellers 
for thp (nost part announce their wares as 
“New cards. Newplaying-cards. Two-pence 
a pack.” This subjects the sellers (the cards 
being unstamped) to a penalty of 10/., a matter 
of which the street-traders know and care 
nothing; but there is no penalty on the sale of 
second-hand cards. The best of the eards are 
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pc iprally sold l»y the street-sellers to the land- 
hj. ds of the public-houses and beer-shops where 
the customeis are fond of a “hand at crib- 
hige,” a “cut-in at whist,” ora “game at all 
i nits, 1 ’ or “all fives.” A man who»c business 
] (l him to public-houses told me that for 
s une years he had not observed any other 
gimes to be played there, hut hefcad l.e*rd an 
« ’<1 tailor say that in his youth, (illy ><tns ago, 

‘ put ” was a common public Jinn sc game 
^ lie cheapen cards are frcquenflv impel feet 
,licks. If there he the full numoergd /ifty- 
i«"o, some pel haps aie duph* «i 4 » , s l awl others 
a o consequently wanting. J» there lie an ace 

< s}).ui< s, it is imaecompair. <1 O) th»-e llour'shes 
\ hteli m the duly stamped raids set oil* the 
.. mouiieennnt, “Duty, One Shilling,” ami 
" met lines a blank card smmlits its j»l »<*»*. 
\ iic* smaller shop-keepers usually pich! to sell 
] ijiug-eaids »Mlh a jiave cut oil each comet, 
*<> js to gi\e them the character of bung 

•- 'coiid-h.uui, hut the stiet t-selkis pw lei vond- 
i g them without tins pircautnm. The raids — 
i Inch are m ule up I’m. in the waste and spoiled 
ds of omiht clue(l), by the 

ale 

Pitying raids »rc mote lieqiunlly sold with 
t'lljet aiticl-s -such ii'i almanacks—(ban otlier- 
Ihom the information I obtained, it ap- 
| e.«r> that if twenty do/en packs of c.ikU air 
sold daily for lout I ecu da).s, it is about, the 
quantity, Imt lather within it. The calculation 
was formed on the supposition tli.il there might 
b“ twenty strut pl.iyi .g-enrd *-cHets, each <tts- 
) o.sing (allowin', foi the Iwft'kianois of had 
i either, i\c.). of one dozen ji,u ks daily. 
'i'il mg tlu average pree a 

outlay Tne •■ale iwl to h« tai mart 

*li-i icutldc and at higher puces, and was 
ohen a good spec, on a counliv lound.” 

Theie is ■•till amtliei dtsenptum <d‘t.nds sold 
j the stiiets of London ; viz., is.ilion- 

t i :1s; but tlie qu.r.f’ty disposed of is so tri/lufg 
a> to rcquiu no special comment. 

Of tii c Street-sellers or Stvtioniry. 
•i* this body of street-traders tilery ate two 

< ascriptions, the itinerant and the “pitching.” 
'1 luue aie some also who unite the two quali¬ 
ties, so far as that they move a shoit distance, 

ips ‘200 yaids, along a thoroughfare, but 
presetve Lite same locality, 

t)( the itmeiant again, there arc some who, 
on an evening, and more especially a Satuiday 
r\ ciiaig, take a stand in a street-marki nd 

muiuk* their lcgular “ rounds ” the ode 
nons of the da). 

The itmeiant trader carries a hay, ami in no 
few case*, as i ejects the “ dispJa; ” of his 
wales, emulates the tradesman’s zeal i«|“ diess- 
mg” a window temptingly. The trap- most m 
use is painted, or mahogany, with '•ledgis..” 
f ont and sides, or, as one man described it, 
“ an upright four - inch bordering, to keep 
tilings m their places.” The back of the tray, 
which rests against the bearer's breast, is about 


twelve inches high. Nutow pink tapes are 
generally attached to the “ ledges ” and back, ' 
within which are “ slipped ” the articles for 
J salt* At the bottom of the tray aie often 
divisions, in which are deposited steel pens, 
wafi rs wax. pencils, pen-holders, and, as one 
sta<'finer ex pleased it, “ pack.tide thing-, that 
you can’t gel much show out of.” One in. n - 
who lather plumed himself on being a tho- 
longli m is f er of lus»ttadc — said to me : “It’s 
a grand pour, to display, sir. Now, just t.iki it 
m this way. Suppose jou yourself, sif, lived 
Si my round. Wetiy good, iou Itear me cry 
as I’m it nppicaching your tloor, and suppose 
)Ou w.^s a eustomei, ) mi savs to yourself, 
j 4 Jleie's Peimy-.i quire,’ as I ’ill called oft 
^enough. And I’ll soon ho with you, and 1 
gu*\s a cMm emphasis at a customer’s dom. 

erry good, )ou ' ujs the note. As you buys 
the not*, you givas a look over my tr.iy*, and 


tlu n you fc U)s, ’ O, I want some steel pens, .mil 
i- juur ink good’* and you buys some. Hut 
lor the ‘ di play,' you d have sent to the shop¬ 
keeper's, and 1 should have lost custom, ’cause 
it wouldn’t have sliuek )ou.” 

The atticles mote legularly sold by the 
street-stdleis of stationery «»*e note-paper, letter- 
paper, envelopes, steel pens, pen holders, seal¬ 
ing-wax, w.dtrs, black-lead pencils, ink m 
i hi .tiles, mcmoi.mdum - books, almanack 
and valen'mes. Occasionally, tluy sell Imli.i- 
rubln r, . late-penuil, slates, copy-books, itoiy- 
books, and ^iithmetieal tables. 

The st it toner) is p neliased, for the most part, 
in P» mice-row and Diuiv-lane. The ball-qunr.s 
Isold .it L/ ) contain, guicial 1 ), 10 sheets; il tlu 
panel, i*o\vo\o! f be ot supi tun quality, only 8 
shells. In the papi r-wat« houses it is known a-, 
j “out si Its," with notion* than 10 .sheets to I tic 
I h.'M qtim, the ynee v.living from 4a. to (L. the 
I team (20 quilt -i; ot, if light by wu 
7f/ to 9d. tlu. pound. 'I lie i mu lopes ate sold 
(wHoles ilc) at iiom Od. to W)d. the dozen , tie 
bight, i priced be.ng .ulheave, and with imj.rt* 
sums -now, generally, the Ciyst.il Pal ice—on 
the place of the seal. The cmlytumor are r< te.h d 
I m the stii ets at 12, and the b< Iter at l>, a pumv. 
Sometimes “a job-lot,” set led, is picked up bv 
the street-stationer at id. a pound. The si at mg, 
! a pound, retailed at \d. each, the “il.il” v.*,\, 
j however, is 1*. id. pel lh. f containing from *>0 l<> 
•id sticks, retailed at Id. laeli. Valets (at tin* 
same sw ig shops) aie .‘J d or id. the 111. — in small 
boxes, i)d. the gtoss; ink, \\d. or od. the do/m 
bottles; pencils, 7 d. to h.s a gross; and site! 

‘id. (v but the 

stteet-stationers do no. go beyond* 2 a. the gios*, 
which is fui magnum bunums. 

Or Tin; I3xi*Enii..\ri: of a Street- 
si a i io.nl u. * 

A middle-aged man gave me the following 

* I may here nhwrvr that I have rarely IfeW.I 
tra.le.n.r.> ileal,ng >11 the same »/„•« a, sfeet ecilem, 

by any . ot "» 


Xi>. XIV. 
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account. He had pursued the trade for upwards 
of twelve years. He was a stout eosey-looking 
man, wearing a loose great coat. The back of 
his tray rested against his double breasted waist¬ 
coat ; the pattern of which had become rather 
indistinct, but which was buttoned tightly up to 
his chin, as if to atone for the looseness bf his 
coat. The corner of his mouth, toward his left 
car, was ‘■lightly drawn down, for he seemed in 
“ crying” to pitch his voice (so that it could be 
heard a str< et off) out of The corner of his only 
partiafly opened mout^. v 

“ Middlin’, sir,” he said, “times is middlin' 
with ni'*; they might be beltei, hut then f hey 
might Ik* woi^e. 1 can manage to live. The 
tunes is changed since J was first in the hus*^ 
ness. Tlieie wasn’t no ’velops (en\elopes) then,* 
and no note-papei—least I bad none; but 1 
made a *. good m a better living than I do new'*; 
a belter indeed. When the'penny-postage came 
hi -1 don’t mind the year, but I hadn’t been 
long in tiie trade [it was in 1810] -1 cried some 
ol the postagi 'velops. They was big, figured 
thing at first, with elephants ami such like on 
lh'*in and I called them at prime cost, if any¬ 
thing n„s bought with ’em. The very first time, 
a p’lu email says, ‘ You mustn't sill them eovois. 
What luthoiity have you to do it f ’ ‘ Why, tin* 
authont) to earn a dinner,’ .says I; but it was 
no go Another peeler came up and said I 
wasn’t to cry them ag un, or he’d have nit* up; 
and so that spec, came to nothing. I sell to 
ladies and gentlemen, and to servo* t-maids*, and 
mechanics, and their wives; and indeed all sorts 
of people. Some line ladies, that call me to the 
door on the sly, do behave very shabby. Why, 
there was one who wanted five half-quire of note 
for k/, .iiid 1 told her J couldn't allotd it, and 
so she i 11 J * that sin* kne*' the world, and never 
gave nobnlv the price they 'first a*-kid.’ •* * If 
that'*- it, m.i am.’ says 1. ‘ peoph that knows 
youi pi in (an ’commodate you ’ That Knowing 
caul of a ladv, sir, a» she reckons herself, had 
as nun*li velvet to her body—such a gown!— 
as would pay in if tailors lulls fur twenty year. 
Hut 1 don’t enqdoy a fashionable tailoi, and 
can patch a bit myself, as I vs as two yeais with 
a saddler, and was set to work to make girths 
and horse-clot lies. My master died, and ell 
went wrong, and I had to turn out, without no¬ 
body to help me,—for I bad no parents living; 
but I was a strong young fellow of livtecn. 1 
find (nut to sell a few pairs of gutlrs, and a 
Toller or two, to livery-stabh keepers, and horse- 
dealers, and job-masters, lint I was next to 
si'UV'tg. They wouldn’t look at anything but 
wild '-.is good, and the stiilf was too high, and 
the pi,too lutle - for 1 couldn’t get regular 
prices, m course - and so I dtopped it. There’s 
ji.» ] M ,. n ; tl * f hc world so portion! ir about good 
thing- aT'vucm * s about rally able horses. 
I’veOften thought n 1|0 h people cared lrnif as 
muib about poor nu*fJ 8 I 0 # 45 * tl,at " as working 
or them for next to P°thing, a * carcd 

for their horse-Uolhcs, ';t k "ould be a better 
world. I wa« dead bi*at a^ last 5 lnit 1 " cnt 


flown to Epsom and sold a few race-cards. I’d 
bon owed lv. of a groom to stall with, and lie 
wouldn’t take it back when I oflered it; and that 
wax is bought at general warehouses, known as 
“ swag shops” (of which I may speak hereafter), 
at 8 d. the pound, there being 18 round sticks in, 
was my beginning in the paper trade. I felt 
queefat lirsjj; and queerer when I wasn’t among 
horses, as a tfihc races like—but one get’s recon¬ 
ciled jp> any idling, ’cept, to a man like me, a low 
lodging-hocse. A stable \s a p.ilaec to it. I got 
into st;£jonery at last, and it’s respectable. 

“ I , 'J. beard people say how well they could 
read and wiite, and it was no good to them. 
It lias been, and is still, a few pence to me; 
though 1 can only read and write middlin'. I 
write notes and letters for some as buys paper 
of me. Never anything in the hoggin* way— 
never. It wouldn’t do to have niy name mixid 
up that way. I've often got extia pennies for 
directing and doing up valentines in im ’velop-. 
Why, I spoke to a servant gill the of lit i day * 
she was at the door, and says i, ‘ Any nice papr i 
to-day, to answer your young man’s last lovc- 
h tier, or to write home and ask your mother 
consent to your being wed next Monday week 1 ’ 
That’s the way to get them to listen, sit. M < !i 
I hiuls that she can’t write, and so 1 offers to do 
it for a pint of beei, and she to pay foi paper of 
cootst*.» And then there was so many orders 
what to say. Her love to no end of aunts, ami 
all sorts of messages and inqiimes about all 
sorts of things; and when I’d hcaid enough to 
fill a long ‘ lettejj* sheet, she calls me back and 
says, ‘ I’m afraid I’ve foigot uncle Thomas.’ 
I makes it all shoit enough m the letter, sir. 

‘ My kind love to all inquimig friends,’ takes ia 
all uncle Thomases. I vwites them when 1 gets 
a bite of dinner. Sometimes 1 posts them, if 
I’m paid be forehand; at other tunes i leaves 
them next time 1 pass the door. Tliue’s no 
mysteiy made about it. If a ntis.-us says. 
What's that?’ I’ve heard a girl answer, * It’s 
a letter I’ve got written home, ma’am. I haven’t 
time myself,’ or 4 I'm no sclioUu, ma’am.’ Hut 
that’s only where I’m known. I don’t write 
one a week the year lound—perhaps forty in a 
year. T,charge Id. m 2d., or if it's a vciy poor 
body, and no gammon about it, nothing. Well, 
then, I think I never wrote a love-letter. Women 
does that one for another, I think, when the 
young housemaid can’t wiite as well as she can 
talk I jokes stone as I knows, and says I vvntcs 
all sorts of letti rs but love-letters, and for them, 
you see, says I, there’s wanted the best gut 
edge, and a fancy ’velop. and a Dictiouaiy\ I 
take vyore for note and ’velops than anything 
else, but far the mod for note. Some has a sin * l 
folded find fitted into a ’velop when tiny buys, 
as theyv/an'l fit it so well theirsilvo-, they .say. 
Perhaps I make 2.?. a day, take it all round. 
Some dlTys I may make as much r«s Ja*. (id.; ♦ t 
otheis, 'specially wet days, not Is. Hut X call 
mine a tidy round, and better than an average. 
I’vt only’ my c elf, and pays Is. 9d. a week for a 
tidy room, wi£h a few of my own sticks m it. I 
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buy sometimes in Budge-row, and sometimes in 
Diury-lane. Very seldom at a swag-shop (Bir¬ 
mingham house), for I don’t like them. 

“ Well, now, I've heard, sir, that poor men 
like me ain’t to be allowed to sell anything in 
the Park at the Great Exhibition. How’s that, 
sir?” I told him I could give uo inforjimtion 
on the subject. 1 • 

“ It’s likely enough to be f rue,’flic resumed; 
“ the nobs ’ll want to keep it all #o tlu Kclves. 
I read Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper ffii a_Sunday, 
and what murders and robberies therw is now ! 
ANJi.it will there be when th. Great Inhibition 
opens ! for rogues is worst ii. a crowd, and they 
say they’ll he plenty come to London fiom 
arts and parts? Never mind; if I can see any- 
thing better to do in a fair way at the Exhibition, 
I’ll cut the streets, 

“ Pet haps my earnings i, half from wot king 
people and half horn private houses, that’s about 
it. But working people's easiest satisfied.” 

1 li i\e given this man’s statement more fully 
than 1 should have thought neeess.u\, that 1 
nueht include lu's account of letter-writirg. 
TJte let ter-w liter was at one period a regular 
‘•treet-lahonn r in # London, as he is now in some 
continental cities—Naples, for instance. The 
vocation in London seems in some respects to 
have fallen into the hands of the street-stationer, 
hut the majonty of letters written fof the tin- 
educated—and their letter-receiving or answer¬ 
ing is seldom arduous—is done, 1 believe, by 
those who are rather vaguely hut emphatically 
desenhetl as—“ ftiends.” • 

1 am told that there art* 120 street-stationers 
in London, a '■mall majority of whom may he 
tlmeiant, hut chiefly on legular rounds. On a 
Sunday morning, in such places as the Brill, 
arc two ot llnee men, hut not regularly, who sill 
‘tat-oneiy only on Sunday mornings. Taking 
the numhei, however, at 120, I am assured that 
tin ’i aviiage pioiils may he taken at 8.v. vveekjy, 

< h ‘tatinner. On note-paper of the host smt 
the piofit is sometimes only 50 pel emt ; but, 
take the trade altogether, we may calculate it at 
cent, pei c»nt. (on some things it is highei); 
and we find 4,992/. yearly expended m street- 
stat.onen. » 

Or a “ iilduced” Gentlewoman, and a “ ke- 

ju c ki>" Tradesman, as Si klet-sellers 

OT SlVUONEUY. * 

I now give two statements, which show the cor¬ 
rectness of my conclusion, that among the .street- 
stationers were persons of education who had 
known prosperity, and that, as a body, these 
engaged in this traffic were a better olass than 
the mass of the “ paper-workers.” They are 
also here cited as illustrations of the ca .ecs which 
lead, oi lather force, many to a ‘•trec^life. 

The first statement is that of a lada :— 

“My father,” she said, “was ari officer in the 
army, and related to the Pitt family. After his 
death, I supported myself by teaching music. I 
was considered very talented by my profession, 
both as teacher and composer.”^ I may here in- J 


terrupt the course of tlu narrative by saying, that« 
I myself have lad printed proofs of the lady’s 
talents in this onnch of art.) “ A few yeais ago, 
a painful and protracted illness totally incapaci¬ 
tated me from following my profession; conse¬ 
quently, I became reduced to a state of great 
destitution. For many weeks I remained ill in 
my own room. I often, during that time, went 
without nourishment the day through. 1 might 
have gone into an Ziospital; hut I seemed to 
dread it so much, unit it was not until I was 
©bliged to give up my joom that 1 eoufd make 
up my mind to enter one. Fiom that time, 
un il within a f<w weeks ago, I have been nu 
inmate*of several hospitals; the last J was in 
was the Convalescent Establishment at Caishal- 
ton. On my coming to London, I found I had 
^lo begin the world again, as it weie, in a very dif¬ 
ferent manner ft mi what I have been accustomed 
to. 1 had n< heiul to teach—I felt llinf; and 
what to do 1 hardly knew. I had no homo to 
go to, and not a halfpenny in the world. I had 
heard of the House of Charity, in Solio-square, 
and, as a last resource, I went Lhcrc; lmt hcfoie 
I could have courage to ask admittance, I got a 
woman to go in and sec what kind of a place it was 
— 1 seemed to fear it so much. I met with 
great kindness there, howtver; and, In the time 
1 left, the care they had bestowed upon me had 
restored my health in a measure, hut not my 
head. The doctois advised me to get some out¬ 
door occupation (I am always hotter in the open 
aii); hut .that to do I could not tell. At last 
1 thought of a man f had known, who mode 
fancy envelopes. 3 went to him, and a-Li <1 him 
to allow me to go round to a few hoims with 
some of them ioi a small pel eentage. 'J Ins he 
did, and 1 am theiehy enabled, by going along 
the .‘fleets and culttng to offer mj envelopes at 
aify likely houte, just to live. None hut those 
who have sufleiod misfortunes (as I have ».oiu) 
can tell what m> feelings wcie on first going to 
a home I could not go vvheie 1 was known; J 
had not tlu* courage, nor would my pride allow 
me. Mv pupils had beenveiy kind to me during 
my illnesses, hut J could n^t hear the idea of 
going to them and offering aitides for sale. 

“ My fear of strangers is so great, that 1 
tremble when 1 knock at a door—lest I should 
meet with an angry word. How few have any idea 
of the privations and suffering that have been 
endured before a woman (brought up as I have 
been) can make up her mind to do as I am 
obliged to do! I am now endeavouring to laise 
a little money to take a room, and carry on the 
envelope business myself. I might do pretty 
well, 1 think; and, should my’bead get better, 
in time I might get pupils again. At present I 
could not teach, the distressed state of my mind 
would not allow me.” 

• , 

The tradesman’s statement he forwarded to 
me in writing, supplying me with every facility 
to test the full accuracy of his assertions, which 
it is right I should add 1 luwe done, and found 
all as he has stated. I give the narrative in the 
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.writer’s words j(and his narrative will be found 
at once diffuse and minute), us a faithful repre¬ 
sentation of a “ reduced” tradesman’s struggles, 
thoughts, and endurances, before being loiced 
into the streets. 

“ I was brought up,” he writes', “ as a linen- 
draper. After filling every situation as* an 
assistant, both in the wholesale and retail trade, 

1 was for a considerable tune in business. 
Endcavouiing to save another from ruin, 1 ad¬ 
vanced what little money 1 nad at my banker’s, 
and became security for, more, as I thought 1« 
mw my way clear. But a bond of judgment 
was hanging over the concern (kept hack from 
me of cuuise) and the result was, I lust my 
motuy to the amount of some bundled*, of 
j winch I have not recovered one pound. Since 
| that lime 1 have endeavoured to gam a hveli- 
! hood as a town traveller. In 1845 1 became 
very much afflicted, and the aphelion continued 
the greater part of the following year. At one 
tune I had fifteen wounds on my body, ami lost 
the use of one side. I was reduced by bodily 
disease, as well as in circumstances. My wife 
1 went to icside among her fitends, and I, after 
my being an out-patient of Bartholomew’s Hos¬ 
pital went, through necessity, to Cleihenwcll 
Workhouse. When recovocd, 1 made another 
iUnit to do something among my own trade, 
and thought, after about two years struggle, I 
should iccover in a measure my position. In 
August, 18*19, I sent lor a few shillings-worth 
of light aitides fiom London (beufg then at 
Dunstable). I received them, and hold one 
small pait; I went the fallowing day to the next 
village nearer London. Theie 1 had a violent 
attack of choleia; which once nunc defeated 
my plans, leaving me m a weak condition. 

1 was obliged to seek the ref ige of my parish, 
and consider that very hardily ovas 1 tieat*?d 
there. They refused me admittance, and sni¬ 
ffled me to walk the street two days and two 
nights. 1 had no use of my aim, was ill and 
disabled. About hall-past seven on the thud 
night, a geiitlem.iti, healing of my sufferings, 

1 nocktd at the door#f the Union, look me inside, 
aiul dated them to tain me thence. This was in 
October, 18*10. I lay on my bed there for seven 
! weeks neatly, and a lew days hefme Christmas- 
| day the parish authorities brought me betoie the 
Board, and turned me out, with one shilling and 
a loaf, one of the overseers telling me to go to 
h -11 and lodge anywhere. 1 came to lodge at 
the Model Lodging-house, King-sticet, Diury- 
l.ini»} but bung wmtei-tmie they weie full. 
Although I remained there in the day-time, 

1 was obliged to sleep at another house. At 
this domicile I saw how many ways theie were 
of getting what the veiy poor call a living, and 
v.uunis suggestions were offered. 1 was pro¬ 
mised agitt’*,. 'TT. txk by an individual, on a 
certain day,— but I had to live till that day, and 
many were the feelings of my mind, how to dis¬ 
pose of what might remain when I received the 
2s. (id., as 1 was getting a little into debt. My 
debt, when paid, left me but 1 >\d. out of the 


2$. Gd. to trade with. I had never hawked an 
article before that time; to stand the streets 
was terrible to my mind, and how to invest this 
small sum sadly peiplexed me. My mind was 
racked by painful anxiety ; one moment almoM 
desponding, the next finding so much sterling 
value in a .shilling, that I saw in it the means 
of lescffmg m«r fiom my degradation. Wanting 
many of* the /necessaries of life, but without 
suitably attirt* for my own business, and still 
weal^ from iljpiess, 1 made up my mind. On tin 
aflcrrioonNf 2nd Jan., 1850, 1 purchased 1£ dor. 
memoranf um-books, of a stationer in Clerken- 
wcll, telling him my capital. 1 obtained the nan 
of ‘ Minepence-hal(penny Man' (the amount < f 
.my funds) at that shop. The next step was how 
Iff dispose of my hooks. I thought 1 would go 
round to some coffee and public-houses, as J 
could not endure the streets. I went into one, 
where 1 was formeily known, and sold fir/.-woith, 
and meeting a person who was once in my ow i 
line, at another house, 1 sold 4r/.-vvoith moii. 
The first night, therefore, 1 got ovei will. 'J he 
next day 1 did a little, hut not so will, and i 
found out that what 1 had bought was not lh'* 
most riady sale. My iclurns that week weie 
only G.s. 2d. 1 found 1 must* have somethin', 

different,* one thing would not do alone; so i 
bought a (ew ehdtliens’ hooks and almanacks 
soinellines*going to maiKit with as little as sivt ,i 
faithings. 1 could not use to anything bettu 
in the way of provisions dutnig this time than 
dry toast and oolite, as the uni must he looked 
to. I stiugghd on, hoping against hope. At oi t 
peiiod I had a cold and lost my voice. Two ot 
three wet days m a week made me n bankin' i. 
It J denied myself food, to meuase i*ty s.t<,* j , 
and went oir. lor a day or two to some n*_. » 
town, 1 found that with small slot k and sn.;I 
returns 1 could not sti in the tide. 

“1 always avoided associating mill any Ltd 
those a step lngliei in thegiadisol society — a (. 1 - 
eurfistance that caused me not to know ..s n.cih 
of the m.iikit loi my cheap articles as 1 n igl t 
have done. I am pei haps looked on as i.ithti . 

‘ aiisiociat,' as 1 am no« often sten by the stiut- 
selleisala stand. My difficulties have bun i t i »> 
oidmaiy kn^l ; with a desm loi more <ffim»t r 
eomfoiL on one hand, and painlul rtflutioi . 
from want of means on the otlur, I have l ad 
to call to my aid all the philosophy I josses- 
to kiep up a pioper equililniuni, lest 1 vhould 
be unij'tcd to anything derogatory oi deluaust. 

I am desmans of a rescue at the only tin e 
likely for it to take place with advantage, as 1 
am petsuaded when peisons continue long in 
a com se (that emlaiigeis their prineipies aid 
self-iespect, a iescue becomes hopeless. Should 
I have onfcj small stait with health, the pmo¬ 
tions I hav^f limitlgone show not wliat comft iis 
I have had/or may hope tver to have, but wind 
I can absolutely do vviihout. 

** I found the first six months not quite so 
good as the latter; Mai eh and May bemg the 
woist. The entile amount taki ii fit hi Januaiy 
2nd to December^] st, 1850; w as 217. 10*. G d . } — 
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an average of about 1 Is. 4 d. a week ; say for 
cost of goods, 6s. per week; and rent, Is. 9d.; 
leaving me but 3s. 7 d. clear for living. Tins 
.tatement, sir, i« strictly correct, as I do not get j 
cent, per cent, on all the articles; and yet with 
so Mini 11 a return I am not behind one single 
ennui at the present tune. « , 

“ On New Year's-day last, Inline! Jmt the 
cost pi ice of stock, 5d. Up to thjf evening of 
lYlnwuiy 10th, I have taken 2M 10'. Sd.;— 
having paid lor goods, J/. JOs. 3W. jgiml*lor 
lent, bs. lOd.: leaving me If. 5d. toJR'xisf on 
ouring neatly six weeks. I'licse #ets and 
i gutes show that without a little assistance it 
is impossible to rise; and remember this cir¬ 
cumstance— I have had to w«.lk on some ocea- 
is much as twenty or twenty-two mile, 
dav. If whom Pi h.n 

little more than then daily 
u mts would only enter into the conflicts ol 
il.c ic.illv n (tuced person, they would not hr 
i • i- era idly til spending a lew copper 
. ful articles, at least, nor oveihearing m 
tin n lequuements as to hulk, when pmehasnig 
• ij tin. nmeiant vendor. Did they hut lefleet 
that tlmy themsijves might he in the miiii 
condition, or some of their families, [ am 

uhl not act as they do; lor 1 would 
venture to say that the mion street bcggai 
d u's not get moie re hulls or insulls"liian the 
educated and unfortunate reduced tradesmen 
m the stieets. The past year lias been one 
of the most trying and painful, yel 1 hope 
mstiuetive, periods of liiv existence, and one ol 
wh eh I tiust 1 never shall see the like again ” 

1 subjoin one of the testimonies that have 
luimsbed me, as to this man’s character, 
and win. h 1 thought it right to procure heloie 
giving publicity to the above statement. It is 
iioiu a imnistei ol the go 1 pel — the sticet-sellci’s 
Dtlier-in-law. 

" I >(- ah Sir — I receive(1 a Utter, last Tuesday, from 
Mr KnulK, ininnuinn that lie was r quisled b> you 

to najuiiL into tin (Inti after ol Mr J -- N-. 

“ It is quite corner, as he states, that his wife is 
my .Uaghter. 'I lit j lived together icv.ial years in 
luntdon, hut eventii.iily, notwitlotan mj; her clients 
iti the nu.ljneiy anil stiaw-work, thef !«.(■ itne so 
rtdu. od that tlu ir i u< uinstances oldnted toy dan;* I-tor 
'Otake hei two h tie girls with herstll to^is 

“’this was in the summer, 1815 llts wile and chil¬ 
dren have been of no evpuise to Mi N Mine that 
unu The sole hum ol thin stqiaratn n was poverty 
“ 1 eoiindet him to have acted nnpi udentlv in g*i\ n;. r 
up his situation to dip*.ml on an meomeailsing irom a 
small < apita!, wheieas.il hclnuikipt in a place, whilst 
she attend d to her own busmens, thiy might have 
go i on (omfmt dily , and should t 1 ey, thiough the 
interposition ol a kind Providence, qain that pos turn 
a_Min, it is to be hop. d _ will improve th 

cunist one to the honour and glory ol the Author of 
nil out merries, and with gratitude to the instrument 
wlio may be raised up for their good 

“ i am, dear Sur, respectfully yours, 

J. D 

Other vouchers have been received, and all 
equally satisfactory. 

Or the Street-sale of Memorandum- 
books and Almanacks. 

The memorandum-books in demand in street- 


sale are used for weekly “ rent-books.” The 
payment of the icut is entered by the landlord, 
and the production of one of these hooks, show¬ 
ing a punetualityrof payment, perhaps lor year-., 
is one of the best “references” that can be 
givet^ by any one in search of a new lodging. 
They aie bought also for tlu* entrance ol outers, 
and thou of prices, in the trade at chandhr’s 
shops Src., where weekly or monthly accounts 
arc run. All, or /eaily all, the sheet-sta¬ 
tioners sell memorandum-hooks, and in jyldition 
90 them, there may be, & am told, sometimes as 
many ns fifty poor persons, ine'udmg women 
auc. children, who sell mcmoiaudimi-hooks with 
other tflflmg articles, not liecessanly slat.oncty, 
• out such tilings as stay laces or tape 1 . 11 a 
man sell memorandum-hooks alone it is In cause 
Jus means limit him to that stock, he being at 
tht* time, what I ngard n pafteier ihsciihy .is, a 
“dry-br-'Jid e< •” 'I'hc pi»ec is (id tin dozen, 
or l)d (with almanacks posted inside the cover), 
and thirteen to tin* dozen. No more than Id. 

| ia obtained in the sheets tor any kind of memo 
randum-ho ks. 

I Tin ek stieet trade, T heard ot 

hands, had become a mere nothing “Whit 
else can you expect, sir,” said one stieet-scllei, 
uv publicans sends almanacks 
round, or gives them away to then cm tnn ois, 
aud when the slop tailors’ shilling-a day men 
llitust one into people’s hands at every coimr f 
It was a capit il hade once, betoie the duty w is 
takm oil—capital f 'I'lic duly wasn’t m out way 
so much as in the shop-kc( pels’, though//nr/ 
did a good deal on t)ie sly in unstamped alma¬ 
nacks. Why of a night in October I’ve many 
a time cleand /is. and moic by silling m the 
public-houses almanacks at 2d and 3d. a-pu cc 
(flie\ cost no* If. flid 1«. 2d a dozen at that 
tune). Anylinfig that way, whin (invermiienl’t, 
doni, has a ready sale; jieojilc enjoys it; and 
1 suppose no man, as ever was, thinks it 
much Iwrm to do a tax-gat hern ! I don’t pay 
the income-tax my*-clt (laughing). One even¬ 
ing I sold, just by 11 lackfiuis-bridge, fourteen 
dozen ot diamond almanack to tit into hat 
ciown.s. I was liable, m course, and r m a 
risk. 1 sold them mostly et Id a pme*, hut 
sometimes got 6d. for tlm*'*. I c!e..ied brtvwm 
(i.f. and 7 s. The ‘ diamonds ’ cost me b I. a 
dozen.” 

The street almanack tiade is now carrh •! on 
by tin same parties as I have specified m mv 
account of memorandum-bonks. Those sold 
are of any cluap kind costing wholesale (id. a 
dozen, but they are almost always announced 
as “ Mode's.” 

Of the Street-sale of Pocket-books 
and Diaries. 

•- , 

The sale of pocket-books, in the streets, is not 
1 was told by several persons, “ a living for a 
man now-a-dnys.” 'Ten years ago it was com 
mon to find men in the streets offering *• half 
crown pocket-books” for It.J and holding them 
open so as to display the engravings if there 
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■.were any. The street-sale usually takes place 
in March, when the demand lor the regular 
trade lias ceased, and the publishers dispose of 
their unsold stock. The trade is now, 1 am 
assured, only about a tenth of its former extent. 
The reason assigned for the decline is that 
almanacks, diaries, &c., are so cheap that pftople 
look upon )s. as an enoimous price, even fora 
“ beautiful morocco-hound pocktt-book,” as the 
street-seller proclaims it. '^Tlie binding is roan 
(a dressed sheep-skin, morocco being a goat¬ 
skin). an mutation ol morocco, hut the pocket* 
books aie really those*which in the October 
piecoding have been published in the regwriar 
way of trade. Some lew of them may-, how- 
evei, have been damaged, and these me boughtS 
by the street-people as a “job lot,” and at a 
lower pi ice than that paid in the legular way; 
which, is U. (b/. to 5a. 0//. the dozen, thirteen <to 
the dozen. The “job lot” is’^-ometimes bought 
tot 2*. (></. a dozen, and sold at (>//. each, oi as low 
as h/,—Im streel-selleis generally bewail their 
having ollen to conic down to ‘‘ lbmpenny-bits, 
as llicy’ie going so much now.” One man told 
me that be was lour days last Mai eh m selling 
a dozen pocket-books, though the weather was 
not unfaiouiablc, and that his profit was fis. 
I'hig)avings of the “fashion..,” the same man 
told me, were “no go now.” bun poorly- 
diessed women (but they might, he thought, tit 
dress-makers) had said to him lhe last time he 
displayed a pocket-book with fashions — *' Ifiey’re 
out now.” The piineipal .suppliedof pocket- 
books, &c., to the sheet-trade js in Bride-lane, 
Fleet-street. Commercial dianes aie bought and 
sold at the same rate as pocket-books.; but the 
sale becomes smaller and smaller. 

1 am in termed that “last season” tbeie weie 
twenty men, all street-tracers in “paper,” oi 
“ any thing that was up,” at other times, selftng 
pocket-books and dianes. For tins tiade Lei¬ 
cester-square is a favounte place. Calculating, 
hom the best data I can command, that each ot 
those men took 15 s. weekly for a month (half of 
it their profit), we luid (it)/, expended in the 
streets in this purchase. Ledgers are some¬ 
times sold in the streets; but as the sale is mote 
a hawker’s than a regular street-seller’s, an ac¬ 
count of the trallic is not required by my picsent 
subject 

Of the Street-sellers of Sonus. 
These street-traffickers, with the exception, in 
a great degree, of the “ pinners-up,” are of the 
same class, but their callings aie diversified. 
There arc long song-sellers, ballad-sellers (who 
are generally singers of the ballads they vend, 
unless they are old and infirm, and oikr ballads 
instead of begging), chaunters, pinners-up, and 
song-book-sellers. , The three first-mentioned 
classes I hate already described in their con¬ 
nection with the patterers; and I now proceed to 
deal with the two last-mentioned. 

The “ pinners-up” (whom I have mentioned 
as an exceptional tiody), are the men and women 
—the woinpn being nearly a third of the num¬ 


ber of the men—who sell songs which they have 
“ pinned ” to a sort of screen or large hoard, or 
have attached them, in any convenient way, to 
a blank wall; and they difler J'rom the other 
song-sellers, inasmuch as that they aft* not at 
all connected with patter, and have generally 
been mecnanks, porters, or servants, and re¬ 
duced *tj> stru/gle lor a living as “ pinners-up.” 

Of the Si\t R£T “ Pinneiis-up,” oit Wall 

^ Son g-st.lleks. 

Tiif.sr, aVeet-traders, when I gave an account 
of themlfn the winter of 1849, were not 50 in 
number; they are now, 1 learn, about o 0. One 
informant counted 28, and thought “ that war* 
nearly all.” 

v * I have, in my account of street song-sellers, 
desenbed the character of the class of pnimrs- 
up. Among the bcst-accustomed stands are 
those in Totten bam-court Road, the New-load, 
the City-road, near the Vmegai-woiks, the 
Westminster-road, and m Shoreditch, near the 
Kastem Counties Station. One of the best- 
known of th - pinners-up was a stout old man, 
weaimg a gieat-coat in all weathers, wh< 

“ pmned-up” in an alley leqdmg liom White 
trial s-street to the Temple, but now till own into 
an open stieet. lie bad old books tor sale on a 
stall, m addition to his ballads, and every morn¬ 
ing was V.ecn reading the newspaper, bon owed 
horn a neighbouring public-house which he 
“ used,” foi lie was a keen politician. “ ile 
would quarrt 1 with any out,” said a pel sou who 
then l ended m lice neighbouihood—an account 
confirmed to me at the public-house in question 
—** mostly about politics, or about the hook*, 
and songs he sold. Why, sir, I’ve talked to 
him many* a tune, and have stood looking 
through his books ; ami if a person came up 
and said, ‘ Oh, Burn's Works, Is ; I can’t 
understand him/—then the old boy would 
a^use him for a fool! Suppose another came 
and said—for F\e noticed it myself— 1 Ah ! 
Burns—lie was a poet!’ that didn’t pass; for 
the jolly old pinner-up would say, * Well, now, 
l don’t know* about that.’ In my opinion, he 
cured notftjng about tins side or that— this 
notion or the opposite—but he liked to a hine." 
The old man was earned oil in the picvalence 
of the cholera in 1849. • 

At the period I have specified, I received the 
following statement from a man who at that 
time pinned-up by Harewood-place, Oxford- 
street ; 

“I’m forty-nine,” he said. “I’ve no cliil- 


uit, 1 used to run errand* *«. ««« 

sort of porter, like, to him. I coubhi’t get any 
work, because he hadn’t no more marble-work to 
do; so nine or ten years back I went into this line. 
I knew a man what done well in it—but times 
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was better then—and that put it into my head. 
It cost me 21. 10s. to stock my stall, and pet 
all together comfortable; for I started with old 
hooks as well as songs. I got leave to stand 
here from the landlord. I sell ballads and ma¬ 
nuscript music (beautifully done these music 
sheets were), which is ‘ transppsed ’ {so he 
worded it) from the nigger songs.^ Thf?' ’s two 
thn •* tin. m for me. They’re transposed for the 
violin. One that does them is K mu-Hancr, 
who plays outside public-houses, d>ut 1 tJfink 
his daughter does nio-t of it. I sell riy sfmgs 
at a halfpenny,-- and, when 1 an get if a penny 
a piece. Do 1 yarn a pon .d a week? Lor’ 
bless)on, no. Noi Ids., nor 12.?. 1 don’t yarn, 
one we<k v ith another, not 10?., >onietimes not 
As. My wife don’t yarn nothing She used % 
go out charing, hut she can’t now. 1 am at 
my stall at nine in the morning, and some¬ 
times 1 have walked fne or six miles to buy my 
‘pubs’ hefme that. I ■•top till ten at night ott 
enough. The wet da\s is the ruin of u*.; and 
) think wet days incitnsrs. [This w is said cm 
a i.iitiy da\ ] Such a day as yesterday now 1 
didn't take, not make, - hut I didn’t take what 
would pa\ foi a }>mt id liter and a hit of bread 
and elnvse. My rent’s 2?. 3d. a week for one 
loom, and l’\c got my own hits of sticks there. 
I've always kept than, thank God! ” 

Generally, these dealeis know litfle of the 
songi they sell, taking the pi inter’s word, when 
the) puiehasc, a> to “what was going.” The 
most popular comic songs (among this class 1 
he.ucl the word son# used hr more frequently 
than bullmi) an* not sold so ahundautiy as 
others, - because, I was told, hoys soon picked 
tlu',n up h\ heart, hearing them so otten, and 
so did not buy them. Neither w.is there a 
gicnt demand lor nigger songs, not for *• flash 
dittos,” hut for such pmductions as “A Life 
on the Ocean Wave,” “ I'm Afloat,” “Thole's 
a Good Time coming,” “ J’’arewell to the* 
Mountain,” & e., &c. Thrc e-fourths of the <^is- 
tomei-v of these traders, one man assured me, 
v, c ie hoys. 

Imlc <.t nt ‘digs aie not sold by the pinuers- 
up. One man of whom I made iniquities was 
quite indignant that 1 .should evgn think it 
necessary to ask such questions. The “ songs” 
cost the pinneis-up, generally, 2d. a dozen, 
sometimes 2 \d., and sometimes less than 2d., 
refolding to the quality of the paper and the 
demand. 

On fine summer days the wall song-sellers 
take 2>. on an average. On short wintry day s 
the> may not take half so much, and oil very 
foggy or rainy days they take nothii*g at all. 
Their ballads are of the same soit as those I 
proceed to describe under especial i,cad% and 
I hate shown what are of readiest wJl*. Reck- 
oning that each pinner-tip, thirty &ein number, 
now lakes 10.?. 6d. weekly (7.?. beirf^ the pro¬ 
fit), we find that 780 guineas are yearly ex¬ 
pended m London streets, in the ballads of the 
pinners-up. 


Of Ancient and Modern Street Ballad* 
Minstrelsy. 

Mr. Strutt, in his “ Sports and Pastimes of 
the People of England,” shows, as do other 
authorities, that in the reigns subsequent to the 
Norman Conquest the minstrels “were per¬ 
mitted to perform in the rich monasteries, and 
in the mansions of^the nobility, which they 
frequently visited itf large parties, and especi¬ 
ally upon occasions of festivity. They .entered 
the castles without tho* least ceremony, rarely 
waiting for any previous invitation, and there 
eXiiihitcd their performances for the entertain¬ 
ment if the lord of the mansion and his guests. 
'They we to, it seems, admitted without any 
difficulty, and handsomely rewarded for the 
.exertion of their talents.” 

•Of the tuith of this statement all conjpmpo- 
mry histoi v i i t corroboration. The minstrels 
then, indeed, constituted the theatre, the opera, 
and the conceit of the powerful and wealthy. 
They were decried by some of the clergy of 
that day,— as aic popular performers and opera 
singers (occasional!)) by some zealous divine 
in oui own era. John of Salisbury stigmatizes 
minstrels as “ ministers of the devil.” 

The large gratuities collected by these 
artists,” the same antiquarian writer further 
says, “ not only occasioned great numbcis to 
join their fraternity, but also induced many 
idle and dissipated persons to assume the 
characters *of minstrels, to the disgrace of the 
profession. The.-.o evils became at last so m.to- 
lious, that in the icign of King Kdwaid II. it 
was thought necessaiy to restrain them by a 
public edict, which sufficiently explains the 
natuie ol the gnevaneo. It states, that many 
indolent person*-, uflder the colour of nimsticlsy, 
intruded theirlfcehos into the residences of the 
wealthy, where the) had both meat and drink, 
but w’cie not contented without the addition of 
laige gilts from the householder. To lestiaiti 
this abuse, the mandate ordains, that no pel son 
should resort to the houses of prelates, carls, 
or baions, to eat, or to drink, who was not a 
professed minstrel; nor moio than three or 
four minstrels of honour at most in one day 
(meaning, 1 presume, the king’s miiistiels ot 
honour and those retained by the nobility), 
except they came by invitation from the had 
of the house.” 

The themes of the minstrels were the triumphs, 
victories, pageants, and great events of the day ; 
commingled with the praise or the satiic of 
individuals, as the humour of the patron or of 
the audience might he gratified. It is stated 
that Longchamp, the favourite and justiciary 
of Richard Ccrur-ik-lion, not only engaged 
poets to make songs and jioems in his, Bishop 
Longchamp’s, praise, but the b«.A singers and 
minstrels to sing them in the public streets! 

In the ninth year of the reign of Edward IV. 
another royal edict was issued, as little favour¬ 
able to the minstrels as tlfc one I have given 
an account of; and those functionaries seem to 
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have gradually fallen in the estimation of the 
public, and to have been c<>nt< mill'd by the 
law, down la the statute of I’li/abuh, alieady 
alluded to, subjf cling them Io tlie same tieat- 
ment as rouius, vagabonds, and stmdy beggais. 
A w liter of tin pt nod (JdSt>) lepicsents the 
(still styled) uun.slnJs, singing “ balludl and 
jim.ill ])(>}>iil ii music) cs” lor tlie amusement 
of hoys and oiNr-. ” •nat^passe by them m the 
strode.” It is ielated aly that their “matters 
v, i ii fpi the mo i pai! stories of old time, as the 
tale oj Nil Topas, iievfcs ol Southampton, Guj 
oi W.nv.uk, Adam Bell, and Clyiume of the 
(.'lough, ami such other old romances 01 hmio- 
ru al jhymos, made pmposely loi the 1 (Creation 
ol the common people .it Clmstmas dmncis amV 
hrnle ale*, ami m taveines and alehouses, and 
such otliei jil.ietsol base lesorl.” 

'1 l^ese “ Hones of ohl time ” aienow valuable 
as aflbnling illustiations ol* ancient manners, 
and have been not unlet tile as subjects of anti- 
qn.iii.iu annotation. 

I’tidei the head of the “ Noiman Minstrels,’’ 
Mi. Stiutt says; “It is veiy eeitain that the 
poet, the songster, and the musician were 
lie'pKMitlv united in the same person.” 

I iom this historical sketch it appeals evident 
lh.it the ballad-singer and seller of to-day is the 
sole descendant, or lcnums, oi the minstrel ol 
old, as togaids the business oi the streets, 
he is, indet d, the ininslii 1 having lost caste, and 
being dim n to play cheap. 

The themes of the minstrels wef'o wars, and 
vielones, and revolutions; so of the modem 
nun of sheet ballads. If the minstiel celo- 
io.itul with liaip and voice the unhorsings, the 
hi«iken bones, the deaths, the dust, the blood, 
and all the ghny and ciieumstanee of a tour- 
n imenl,— so does the bnlftul-seller, with voice 
.md fiddle, glmit\ the teelmgs, tile btoken hoAes, 
the blood, the deaths, and all the glory and 
eiteumstanee of a prize-fight. The nunstiel 
did not scoll at the madness which prevailed in 
tin* lists, nor does the ballad-singer at the 
biutahty which mles m the ling. The imnstieis 
had then dttgesriot dep.itted greatness; the 
ballad-smgei, like old Allan llano, also “pouis 
his wailing o'er the do id”—for are tlieie not tli 
sheet* eie onalldep ztod j Ii 

the bestowal of ilattuy oi even of piaise the 
modem minstiel is fai less libeial than was his 
prototype; hut the laudation was, in the good old 
thins, veiy often “ paid for ” by the pi rson whom 
it was sung to honour. Were the same measure 
applied to the ballad-singer and writer of lo- 
diy, there can he no reason to doubt that it 
would be attended with the same result. In his 
hatue the modern has somewhat oi an advantage 
on ei his predecessor. The minstiel not rarely 
’received a “ largesse" to satirize some one 
obnoxious ttwf rivaf, or to a disappointed man. 
The ballad-singer (or chaunter, for these re¬ 
marks apply with equal force to both of these 
street-professionals), is seldom hired to abuse. 
I was told, indeed, r by a clever cluiunter, that he 
had been sent lately by a strange gentleman to 


sing a song—which he and his mate (a pattcier) 
happened at the tune to be woiking—in front 
of a neighbouring house* The song was on the 
rogueries of the turf; and the “move” had 
a doubly advantageous effect. “ One gentle¬ 
man, you see, sir, gave us 1.?. to go and smg, 
and afore wo’al well finished the chorus, some¬ 
body sqnt usMrom the house another Is. to go 
away agm.’i I believe this to be the only 
way ly whiirfr the satire of a ballad-smgir is 
revwnded, otheiwise than by sale to Ins usual 
ciaSs ofwustoiiK is in the streets ot the public- 
houses. Is The ancient professois of street min- 
stielsy unquestionably played and sung saline ai 
lays, depending for their remuneiation on the 
liberality of their out-of-door audience; so is 
< t precisely with the modem. The minstiel 
played both singly and with his fellows; the 
ballad-singer woiks ” both alone (but not 
frequently) and with his “mates” or hi-. 

“ school.” 

In the persons of some of these modern streei 
piofessiointls, as I ha\e shown and shall fui- 
ther show, are united the functions of “ tin 
poet, the songster, and the musician.” So in 
the days of yoie. Time are now female ballad- 
smgeis; there were female minstiels, or glee- 
women. The lay* winch were poured foitli ii. 
our stieets and taverns some centuries back, 
either for the regalement of a miscellaneous 
assemblage, or of a select few, were sometimes 
of an immoial tendency. Such, it cannot he 
denied, is the case in our mineenlightcntd days 
at our Cyder-cellars, Coal-holes, Penny Galls, 
and such like places, iiaielv, however, aie 
such things sung in the stieets ol London; but 
sometimes at country tairs and races. 

In one riLpect the analogy between the two 
ages of these promoters of street enjoyment does 
not hold. The minslici's gall) was distinctive. 

It was not always the short laced tunic, tight 
trousers, and russet boots, with a well plumed 
cap,—which seem-, to be the modern notion of 
tins tuneful itinerant. The king's and queen’.- 
mmstiels wore the royal lively, hut so altered 
as to have removed tiom its appearance what 
might seetii menial. The mmstiels of thi 
gieat barons also assumed their pation’s live¬ 
ries, with the like qualification. A minstrel of 
the highest class might wear “a fayre gowne * 
of cloth of gold,” or a military dress, or a 
“ tawnie coat,” or a foreign costume, or even 
an ecclesiastical garb,—and some of them went 
so far as to shave their crowns, the better to 
resemble monks. Of course they were imitated 
by their inferiors. The minstrel, then, wore a 
paiiiculflr dress; the ballad-singer of the pie- 
sent day wears no particular dress. During the 
terrois A' the reign of Henry VIII., and alter 
the Reformation, a large body of the minstrels 
fell into njyanness of attire ; and in that respect 
the mode/n ballad-singer is analogous. 

It must he borne in mind that I have all 
along spoken—except when the description it 
necessarily general—of the street, or itinerant, 
minstrel of old. The highest professors of the 
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.fit were ports and composers, men often of 
ijemus, learning, and gravity, and were no more 
to he ranked with the mass nl those I ha\e been 
describing than is Alfred Tennyson with any 
Southfield senbhler and hawler oi some Newgate 
“ Copy of Verse*. ” 

How long “ Sn Topas ” and*tlio other “old 
stones'" continued to he su.»g*iii t)•? streets 
there art no means of asccrltiiiin£. lint theie 
me old songs, as 1 aw-rlanied fmm an 'nlelli- 
gent experienced striet-smgTi, ‘|ill (Jeeu- 

Monally heald m tin hut mate m the 

eomilrv than the mcftnpnjis. Ymongiliose still 
heard, however inn Iv. are the Kail of Dorset's 
song, written on tie* night holme a naval engage¬ 
ment with the Dutch, in !(>(>«> 

“'I o ail v nil tidies now on land, 

We men at sea indite’’ 

I give the titles of tin* others, not chronolo¬ 
gically, but as they occurred lo my informant’s 
recollection—“A Cobbler theie w\r», and he 
uv'd in a Stall -l'.ii nell’s song of “ My Days 
have been so wond rous Dree,” now sung in the 
Uriels to the tune ot Dram.tehnv.” A song 
(of which I could not procute a copy, but my 
Miiormant had lately hcaid it m the sheet) about 
’he Cock-lane Ghost — 

‘N liter vm 11. \mi nan nls dear 
'I lie winds wimli 1 sli til wiito* 

A doleful story you shall lie.u, 

In time brought lorth to light” 

the “Children in (In Wood” and “ Chevy- 
chase.'' Concerning this olAditty one man said 
to me : “ Yes, sir, I’ve sung it at odd times and 
not long ago in the noitli of England, and 1 ve 
been asked whereabouts Chevy-chase lay, but 
J never learned.” 

“ In Si arb l town? where I was borne, 

'there was .i I,me maul dwellin’, 

Mailt every y< nth ervt, Well-awaycl 
Her name was llaihara Allen.” 

• 

‘ Barbara Allen’s selling yet,” I was told. 

•• Gilderoy was a Bonnie Boy,” is another song 
yet sung occasionally in the streets. 

“The ballad,” says a writer on # the subject, 

“ may be considered as the native species of 
poetry of this country, ft very exactly answers 
the idea formeily given of original poetry, being 
the rude uncultivated verse in which the popu¬ 
lar tale of the time was recorded. As our 
ancestors partook of the fierce warlike character 
of ti* * northern nations, the subjects of their 
poetry would chiefly consist of the martial ex¬ 
ploits ol their heroes, and the military events of 
national history, deeply tinctured with that pas¬ 
sion foi the marvellous, and that superstitious 
cieduhty, which always attend a stat it iguo- 
rance and barbarism. Many of tjfe ancient 
ballads have been transmitted to Hie pit sent 
times, and in them the character of&th nation 
displays itself in striking colours.” 

The “ Ballads oil a Subject,” of which I shall 
proceed to treat, are certainly “ the rude uncul¬ 
tivated verse m which the popular tale of the 
times is recorded,” and what may be the cha¬ 


racter of tin nation as displayed in them I leave 
to the readei’s judgment. 

Or Strict “Ballads on a RuE.ir.cT.” 
Timm is a class of ballads which may with 
JH lfcct propriety be called start ballad', ns 
they an* written by street authors for stmt 
singing (or chaimting) and sheet sale. The *e 
effusions, however, *rc known in the tiadi by 
a title apprnpnntoPenough — “Ballads on a 
Subject.” The most successful workeis in this 
blanch of the profession, are the men I have 
already described among the patterers and 
cliaunters. 

The “ Ballads on a Subject” are always on 

politic il, criminal, or exciting public event, 
or one that has interested the public, and tin* 
celeiity with wit ■'•li one of them is wntten, ami 
tlien sung in tin? streets, is in the spirit of 
“these radio:'., limes.” After any great event, 
“ a ballad on th * subject ” is often cnuuuii 
j written, printed, and sung m the strict, in little 
more than an hour. Such was the case wit a 
a song “il. honour,” it was announced, “of 
land John Russell's resignation.” Of course 
there is no time for either the correction of the 
rhymes or of the press; hut this is regalded .is 
of little consequence—while an early “stall 
with a new topic is of great consequence, ] am 
assured ; “ yes, indeed, both for the sake ol 
meals and rents.” If, however, the songs wn.* 
ever so cryeiully revised, their sale would not 
be greater. 

I need not treat this branch of our street 
liteiature at any great length, as specimens m 
the “Ballad on a Subject” will be found m 
many of the preceding statements of paper- 
woi kers. 

,Jt will have struck the reader that all the 
stmt lays quoted as popular have a sor* of 
burthen or jmgle at the end of each verse 1 
was con cell d, however, by a street chaunter for 
speaking of this burthen as a jingle. “ It’s a 
chorus, sir,” he said. “ In a pioper ballad on 
a subject, theic’s often twelve vcises, none oi 
them under eight lines,—aild there’s a four* 
line chorus in every verse; and, if it’s tin* 
right sort, it ’J1 sell the ballad.” I was told, o i 
all hands, that it was not the words that ivtr 
“ made a ballad, hut the subject; and, more than 
Du* subject,— the clioiux; and, far moie than 
either, —the tune ! ” Indeed, many of the stre< 1- 
singers of ballads on a subject have as supieme 
a contempt for words as can he felt by any mo¬ 
dern composer. To si loot a tune lor a ballad, 
however, is a matter of deep djjlibiiation. To 
adapt the ballad to a tune too common or poj u- 
lai is injudicious; for then, I v*is told, any mu* 
can sing it—hoys and all. To select a moi-* 
elaboiate and less-known*#!*-, however appm- 
pnate, may not he pleasing to some of the 
members of “ the school ” oi ballad-singers, who 
may feel it to he bejond their vocal powers; 
neither may it be relishec^ by the critical m 
street song, whose approving criticism induces 
them to purchase as well as to admire. 
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The license enjoyed by the court jesters, and, 
in some respects, by the minstrels of old, is cer¬ 
tainly enjoyed, undiminished, by the street- 
writers and singers of ballads on a subject. 
They are unsparing satiiists, who' with a rare 
impartiality, hi li all classes and all creed!., as 
well as any individu il. One man, upon whose 
information 1 can ply, told m< that, eleven 
yeais ago, lie himself hadr“ worked,” in town 
and country, V.‘» different^ songs at the same 
period find on the same subject—the murriagtj 
of the Queen. They all “sold,” — hut the most 
profitable was one “as sung by Prince Albet,{ in 
ebaraetei.” It was to the air of the “Dusty 
.Miller,” and * it was good,” snni the balldd-fc 
man, “ hee.m .e we could easily chess up to the 
clianutei giwo to Albert ” 1 quote a verse: 

“ Ileie J .mi hi lags t 

r i'ltiiii tin land of AllLlirt, 

Jo inan\ Kngl.md’s (Juccn, 

A ml my name it n» Pi nice Ah.ut.” 


“ And wli.it'. moie, sii,” continued m\ inform¬ 
ant, “not \e»v hng aftei the honeymoon, the 

JJuchess of 1--drove up in liei carriage 

to tin piint< ul bought all the 

lionon of \ (Mona's wedding, and 

reign loi them and wouldn’t take the change. 

It waf duck AV1 1 y I’m sure about it— 

though I c\.u’t say wluthei it weie the Duchess 

of L-or S-; for didn’t tin* printer, hki 

an honest man, wlun he'd stopped the pi ice of 
llu papeis, li md ovei to us chaps tl* balance to 
uiink, and tf/itii'i we drink it ! Thcic can’t be 
•i mistake about that." 

Of Jtieel hdiads on poll's.*] subjects, or 
i.pon themes which ha\e mteiested tile wboH* 
.tueral puhbe, l need not cite additional in- 
liiur. Time aic, however, ollm subjects, 
which, (hough not legaided as g,tat iiitc*eM 
h\ the whole body ot the people are still e\enl- 
ful among certam classes, and for them tin* 
licet aiitiior and hallad-singei catci 
I first gi\e a specimen ot a ballad on a Thea¬ 
trical Subject 'The best I find, in a large 
collect'd! of they* sheet cflusions, is entitled 
Jenin 1/unl ami Poet It." After deseiibmg 
l.'*w Mi Uni.'i " lieu to Sweden” ami cnga« ed 
M>vs Du'd, tin* poet ptoceeds,—the tune hung 
“ Liu v Long '. 

“ AMci J. "t*\ sign'd the paper, 

She rcpe’Oril what she’d done, 

And p-.ut she must have been a c..ke. 

To in hn.pusl h> A. liutlli 

The l'ae u ti tongue she must decline, 

It wa> '•noli n’.vl.uaid stuff. 

And we find 'uinngst our darling dames. 

That on? tongue’s quite enough. • 

CHORUS. 

So tnh£ your time Miss Jem*v. 

Oh, take your time Miss land. 

You're only, to raise your nine, 

John Bull, will raise the wind. 


Says Alfred in the public eye, 

M\ r.:«ri you shan’t degrade, 

So kurus that can and won’t sing 
Why in courser they mud be made 
0 This put Miss Jenny's pipe out, 
8a>B Bunn jour tricks 1 sec. 


Altlio’ you arc a Nightingale, 

You shan’t play larks with me. 

The Poet said he’d seek the law, 

No chance away he’d throw, 

Says Jenny if you think I’ll come, 

YouM find it is no go! 

When a ly-id catcher named ‘Lummy 
with liiiUji'cndenee big, 

Pofiiieedf lown upon the Nightingale, 

And wit^ her hopp’d the twig'” 

Ivam inclined to think—though 1 know it to 
he ah un%sual ease—that in this theatrical ballad 
the street poet was what is tenderly calicd a 
“ plagiarist.” 1 was assured by a ehannter that 
it was written by a street autlioi,—but probably 
the chaunter was himself in error oi loiget- 
\ illness. 

Next, tlieie is the Ballad on a Civic Subject 
In the old times the Lord Mayor had Ins 
laureate. This writer, known as “poet to the 
City of London,” eulogised all lord mayors, and 
glorified all civic pageants. That of the fhh 
No\embri, especially, “li\ed in Settle’s num¬ 
bers, one (la) more,”—but Klkannh St tile wax 
the list of such scribes. After bis death, the 
city eschewed a pool. The ofliee has now de¬ 
scended to the stieet bard, who annually colr- 
Inatcs the gnat oeicimmy. 1 cite two st.M»7a> 
and the rlii'iih horn the latest of lln.se chic 
O des. .. 

“ New IVin^ombe'-. out .md Miegr c ’ ”, 

And ffi.uid is his position. 

Be< .ui'c tic w ill be made a k mil,. 

At tli. 11 \dt Pari. Inhibition, 

A f'*ast lie’ll ofdcr.it (Ituldli.d!, 

I’m hypocrites and sinners, 

And In* has m nt Jack Forester t- V .* 

To unite the Pope to (Unnei 1 

A day fike this we ne*\ei saw, 

The truth 1 am conlessiug, 

Latt\’s astonishing menageue, 

Is m the great procession ; 

Thcie’s lions, tigers, bean, and !>■ 

To please each smiling teatu.., 

' And clepliants m harness drawn 
Diury Lane Theatre! 

e isorus. 

“It is not as it u-(d to be, 

J’ut on so gay and thufty, 

The funny Lord Mayor s Show* to „v, 
tin eighteen, hundred and titty.” 

There is, beside the desciiptions of ballads 
above cited, the Ballad Local. One ol the-** i- 
lieadcd the “ Outer Doings in Lealher-l.uie.” 
and is on a subject concerning which street- 
sellers generally express themselves strongly — 
Sunday trading. The endeavour to stop sueet 
trading (generally) in Leather-lane, with it- 
injuriouf, i exults to the shopkeepers, has been 
already mentioned. The ballad on this local 
subject presents a personality now*, happily, al¬ 
most conduc'd to the street writers : 

“ A l| s nmi> .saintly lot is there, 

/i domineering crew, 

A Butcher, and a Baker, 

And an Undertaker ten. 

Besides a cove who deal*. »n wood, 

And makes his bundle-, small, 

And looks as black on Sunday 
As the Undertaker's pall. 
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CHORUS. 

You must not bn). you must not sell, 

Ob 1 is it not a shame? 

It is a {shocking place to dwell, 

Alumt sweet Leather Lane. 

The Butcher docs not like to hear 
Ills neighbours holloa, buy ! 

Although be on the Sunday • p 

Sells a little on the bly, % 

And the Collin Maker struts alonj, 

.lust like the great Lord Mayor A 
To bury folks on Sundays, 

Instead ol going to prayers.” • ^ 0 

There an* yet three themes of thesi^ street 
songs of which, though they hat- • been ft 1 uded 
to. no specimens have been gnen. I now supply 
them. The Itrst is the election ballad. I quote 
two stanzas from “ Middlesex and Victory ! or, 
Crosvenor and Osborne for ever ! ” 

“ Now Osbmne is the man 

To struggle tor your rights. 

He will vote against the Uiahops, 
you know, both day and night. 

He will strive to crush the Poor Law Bill, 

And that with all his might, 

Ami he will never give his vote 
'1 o art a man from his wife. 

CHORUS 

Then cheer Osborne and Loid Grosvenor, 

('heei them w»tH three tunes three, 

Poi they beat the soldier, Tommy Wood, 

And gained the victory. 

I have not forgot Lord Grosvenor, 

Who nobly stood the test, • 

For the electois of great Middlesex 
I know he’ll do his best; 
lie will pull old Nosey o’er the coals, 

And lay him on his back. 

And he swears that little Bob’s head 
lie will shove into a rat frap.” 

Then come the “ elegies." Of three of these 
I cite the opening stanza. That on the “ Death 
oi Queen Adelaide" has for an illustration a 
figure of Britannia leaning ou her shield, witli 
the “ Muse of History," (as I presume liorn her 
attributes,) at Britannia's feet In the distance 
is the setting sun: 

“ Old England may weep, her bright hopes are fled, • 
The friend of the poor is no more, 

For Adelaide now is numbered with the dead, 

And her loss we shall sadly deplore 
For though noble her birth, and high was her station 
The poor of this nation will miss her, % 

For their wants she relieved without ostentation, 
But now- she is gone, God fciess her! • 

God bless her 1 God bless her! 

But now she is gone, God bless her f ” 

Tli<* elegy on the “ Death of the Right Ho¬ 
nourable Sir Robert Pec], Bart. M.P.,” is set 
oil with a very fair portrait of that statesman. 
“Britannia! Riitannia! what makes thee complain, 

O w by so in sorrow relenting, 

Old England is lost, we are born down in pain, 

And the nation m grief is lamenting, 

That excellent man—the pride of the land, » 

Whom every virtue possessed hun. 

Is gone to that Home, from whence no one "turns, 
Our dear friend, Sir Robert, God rest him 
The verses which bewaiJ the “ Leath of 
II. R. II. the Duke of Cambridge,” a^d which 
are adorned with the same illustration as those 
upon Queen Adelaide, begin 
“ Oh! death, thou art severe, and never seems con¬ 
tented, 

Prince Adolphus Frederick is summoned away, 


The death of Royal Cambridge in sorrow lamented, 

Like the good Sir Robert Peel, be no lungir could 
stay ; 

His virtues were goed, and noble was bis actions, 

His presence at ali places caused time h .utr u tu,u, 

Britannia for her loss is drivt.n to distiaeimn, 

RoyaJ Cambridge, we’ll behold thee no more*” 

Tiie*third class of street-hallads relates to 
“fires." The one I quote, “ On the Awful Kite 
at B. Gaunt's, in St. Martin's*-lane,” is pureth d 
by an engraving of a fiuly and a cava lies, tin 
lady pointing to a column Mirmouufed by an 
urn. I again give the find s»tan/a : 

“ I will unfold a tale of sorrow, 

* List you tender parents dear, 

Itjvill thrill each breast with horror, 

When the dreadful tale vmi hear. 

Early on last Wedtiesdax morning, 

A raging fire as we ma\ see. 

Did occur, most sad and awful, 

• # Between th hours ol two and three.” 

In a subsequent st.fhza are four lines, not with¬ 
out some rough pathos, and adapted to move 
the feelings of a street audience. The writer is 
alluding to the gnel of the patents who had lost 
two children by a terrible death : 

“No more their smiles they’ll be beholding, 

N o more their pretty lace- see, 

No mure to their bosoms will tin y fold them, 
Oh! what must their feeling* be " 

I find no difleicnce in style between the bal¬ 
lads on a subject of to-day, and the oldest which 
I could obtain a sight of, which were sung in 
the present generation—except that these poems 
now begin lawless frequently with what at one 
lime was as common as an invocation to the 
Muse—the invitation to good Chiistians to attend 
to the singer. One on the Sloanes, however, 
opens in the old fashion : 

“ Come all good Christians and give attention, 

Unto these lines l will untold, 

’4ith heaitlelt feelings to you I’ll mention, 

I’m sure 'twill make your blood run cold ” 

I now conclude this account of stieet-ballads 
on a subject with two verses from one on 
the subject of “The Glorious Fight for the 
Championship of England.” The celebration 
of these once-popular encounters is, as 1 have 
already stated, one ol the points m which the 
modern ballad-man emulates hts ancient brother 
minstrel : 

“ On the ninth day of September, 

Eighteen hundred and foity five, 

Fmm London down to Nottingham 
The roads were all alive , 

Oh ' such a sight was never seen, 

Believe me it is so, 

Tens of thousands went to see the fi-'ht, 

With Caurit and Bendigo. 

And near to Newport Pagnell, 

Those men did strip so fine, * 

Ben Caurit stood six feet two and a half, 

And Bendigo five foot nine; 

Ben Caunt, a giant did appear. 

And made the claret fioij, 

And he seemed fully determined 
Soon to conquer Bendigo. 

CHORUS. 

With their hit away and slash away, 

So manfully you see, # 

Ben Caunt has lost and Bendigo 
Has gained the victory.” * 
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Of the Street Poets and Authors. 

Authorship, for street sale,, is chiefly confined 
to the production of verse, which, whatever he 
its nature, is known through the trade as 
“ ballads.” Two distinctions, indeed, are recog¬ 
nised—“Ballads” and “Ballads on a Subject” 
The last-mentioned is, as - I have said and 
shown, the publication which relates to any 
specific event; national or local, criminal or 
merely extraordinary, true or false. Under the 
head “ Ballads,” the street-selb rs class all that 
does not come under the desciiption of “ Ball.ids 
on a Subject.” ' 

The same street authors—now six in number— 
compose indiscriminately any description of bMl- 
lad, including the copy of verses I have shown t<A< 
he requited as a necessary part of all histones 
or trials ol criminals. When the printer ha. de¬ 
tenu mod upon a “ Sorrowlul Lamentation,” lie 
sends to a poet for a copy of verses, which is 
piomptly supplied. The payment I have ul- 
icady mentioned—Is,; but sometimes, if the 
pi inter (and publisher) like the - verses, he 
“ tliiows a penny or two over;” and sometimes 
also, in case of a great sale, there is the same 
ovei-sum. 

I'ewei ballads, I was assured, than was the 
case ten or twelve years ago, aie now written 
expiC’sly foi street sale ( < el -tn 

44 They come to the printer, foi nothing, iiom 
the concert-muni. He has only to bu\ a 4 Kos 4 
or a 4 Sharp ’ ” [song-hooks | 44 JoiV /., and there’s 
a lot ol ’em; so, in course, a publisher ain’t 
a-going to gi\e a bob, ii he can he served for a 
farthing, just by buying a song-hook.” 

Another man, himself not a “ legular poet,” 
hut a little concerned in sheet pioduetions, said 
to me, with gieat earnestness: ‘‘How loo 1 , at 
this, mi, and 1 hope \on* 11 jus 4 sav, mi, ash 1 * ’1 
you. You’ve given the public a deal ol inl'an.na¬ 
tion about men like me, and some of oui chaps 
abuses you for it like mad; but l sav it s all 
right. Im it's all tine. Now you’ll have learned, 
sir, nr, any way, you will learn, that tliiu'- 
songs sung in tbp sheets, and sometimes m .anne 
tap-rooms, that isn’t decent, and relates to 
nothing but wickedness. Theie wasn’t a few of 
those songs once written for the streets, *tiaight 
away, and a great sale they had, I know —hut far 
better at country fairs and laces than in town. 
Since the singing-houses—I don't mean where 
you pay to go to a concert, no! hut such as \ oui 
Cyder-cellars, and your night-houses, where 
there’s lords, and gentlemen, and citj swells, 
and young men up from the colleges—sune 
these places,has been up so flouiishing, theie 
hasn't, I do believe, been one such song written 
by one of our poets. They all come from the 
places where the lords, and genelmcn, and col¬ 
legians is capital customers; and they never was 
a worse sort of ballads than now. In course those 
houses is licensed, and pertielor respectable, or 
it wouldn’t be allowed; and if 1 was to go to 
the foot of the bridge, sir (Westminster-bridge), 
and chaunt any such songs, and my mate should 


sell them, why we should very soon he taking 
rcg’lar exercise on Colonel Chesterton’s ever¬ 
lasting staircase. We has a gieat respect for 
the law—O, certainly!” 

Parodies on any very popular song, which 
used to he prepared expressly lor street trade, 
are ;iow, in {ike manner, derived horn the mght- 
housc or tl/* concert-room; hut not cntiri ly so. 
The parody “Cab, cab, cab !” which was heuid 
in almost every street, was originated in a con- 
A'rt-r^om? 

Tilt*ballads which have lately hren written, 
and published ex]»rcssly for the sluet sale, and 
have proved the most siicces-Tul. aie parodies or 
imitation 1 - of “ The (lay C.tvaliei.” One street 
ballad,-commencing in the following woids, was, 
I .im told, greatly admned, both m the streets 
and the public-houses. 

”J’was «i d.uh foggy 

Amt ttie moon gave im light, 

And the si.us w.ie all put in the ,1 
A\ liui leaiy Joe Si nil, 

Dealt m ‘Donovan’-, hut’ 

S.u.l he’d go to ci/utt l.is fair l:’^. 1 ” 

I now give tlii.e *-lat'z;is of “ The W'** to 
lave II tppy Together,” — a ballad Said to nave 
been wiitten expies-*lv lot sfuct sah . tt-pspu- 
l.intv is anything hut discieditable to the stieet- 

1)11} tls . 

44 J’l.-niMie time of tin-, vvoild’s fir t .‘.i, .nation 
i cii v.ill Imd it has hem tlu plae, 

In (very enuntiy and nalcii. 

That woman was Imim d to please man; 

Ai d man lm to love and juotert tlm.i, 

A i.d shield thim liom the fiow as of the v.mld. 

"J iiMMieh the smooth paths o! lift to dm et them, 
And he who would do less is a thuil. 

Then listen to ini I 

II you would live happy togethei. 

As .mi* tc ei thime h tlu lioi.hl’sof life, 

Depend that thiswmid s plealest tit a ni«>. 

Is .i hind and a < ood tempt n .1 wile 

S one nun will ill use a good woman. 

And ia\ all tlicv no toms uni vvion", 

, But .is I mean to ofh ml no mu , 

\ mi’ll find faults to hotli Mile 1 elony, 

Bui it both weie to look at tin blight side. 

And « aeh olhei’s minds et«>e to pain, 

Tln-y would find tin > have l.iohed at the ri",ht <*» 
l-’or all would be summer ag<nn. 

Tin n listen to me ! 

It vmi xould live happy legethei, &<*. 

Mamed women, don t gossip or tattle, 

Ut laemhi r it oil stu up sti ile 
aUu atteml to vour suit children's suit j» t attlc, 

And the duties of mothei and wife. 

And men. if von need leeieation, 

Weh selfish companions don’t loam, 

A', ho might lead you to sad degradation, 

But think ot vour comtoits at home. 

Then listen to me! 

It von would live happy together, &i.” 

“ It's all as one, sir,” was the answer of a man 
whom *l questioned on the subject; “ it’s the 
same pdn ; and tlie same tip lor any ballad. 
No mora.uoi* a bob for nothing.” 

A large number of ballads which I procured, 
and all sold and sung in the street, though not 
written expressly for the purpose, presented a 
curious study enough. They were of every 
class. I specify a few, to show the nature of 
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the collection (not including ballads on a sub¬ 
ject) : “ Ye Banks and Braes o' Bonnie Doun,” 
with (on the same sheet) “The Merry Fid¬ 
dler,” (an indecent song)—“ There’s a good 
Time coming, Boys,” “ Nix, my Dolly,” “ The 
(iiris of-- shire,” (which of course is avail¬ 

able for any county) — “ Widow .Mahoney,” 
“ Kemember the Glories of Brian tjfie Bi^ite,” 
“ Clementina Clemmins,” “ Lucv Long,” 
“ Krm Go Bragh,” “ Christmas In 1S"»0,” 
“The J)eath of Nelson,” “The •Life anil 
Adventures of Jemmy Sweet,” “The Touifg 
.May Mi ‘Hail to th Tyrol,” “ Je 
ach .1 Ludiy Cove,” \e. 

I may here mention- but * fuller notice may 
be necessary when 1 treat of street ait--lhat 
mm* of these ballads have an “ illustration ” 
always at the to]* of the com mu. “ The llcait 
that can Feel for Anothei ” is illustrated hy i 
r ,aunt and savage-looking lion. “ The Amorous 
Wuteiman oi St. John's Wood,” pro-.on Is a 
vc i y shoit, ol and bow-legged groeei, in 
l top-boots, standing at Ins dooi, while a lady in 
; a huge bonnet is “taking a sight at him,” to 
1 the evident s.itisfaetion ol a “ baked ’later” man. 
j *• Hosiu the Beau’ is heiaided hy the using 
| sun. “The Poachers” lias a cut of the lloyal 
; Kxchange above the title, “ The Miller’s 
j Ditty” is illustrated hy a peifect dandy, of 
; the slimmest and stiaightest fashion"; and 
; ** When i was first Brteehed,” hy an engrav¬ 

ing of a Highlander. Many of the ballads, how- 
I ever, have engiavings appiopnale enough. 

• 

! Or t it l Kxrruii.Ncn or a Stkci.t A in non, 
ou Polt. 

j 1 have already mentioned the present number 
of street authors, as 1 most frequently iieard 
them styled, though they write only verses. I 
called upon one on the recommendation of a 
neighbouring tradesman, of whom I made some 
inquiries, lie could not tell me the number of 
the home in the court vvheic the man lived, but 
said 1 lud only to inqiiue for the Tinker, oi 
the Poet, and any one would tell me. 

I found the poor poet, who bears a good cha¬ 
racter, on a sick bed; lie was suffering? and hail 
long been suffering, lrom abbesses. lit was ap¬ 
parently about fort}-five, with the sunken eye*, 
hollow cheeks, and, not pale but thick and lather 
sallow complexion, which indicate ill-health aifd 
scant food, lie spoke quietly, and expressed 
lesignation. IIis room was not very small, and 
was furnished in the way usual among the very 
poor, but there were a few old pictures over the 
mantel-piccc. Ilis eldest hoy, a lad of thiitecu 
or fourth cn, was making dog-chains; at which lie 
earned a shilling or two, sometimes 2s. 6rf. t by 
sale in the streets. 

“ I was bom at Ntwcastle-under-Ly 'e,” the 
man said, “ hut was brought to Lond^i when, 

1 believe, I was only thm months old. I was 
very fond of reading poems, in my youth, as 
soon as I could read and understand almost. 
Yes, very likely, sir; perhaps it was that put it 
into my head to write them afterwards. I w f as 


taught wire-woiking, and jobbing, and was 
brought up to hawking wiie-work in the streets, 
and all over England and Wales. It was never 
a very good trade—just a living. Many and 
many a weary mile we’ve travelled together,—I 
mean, my wife and I have: and we've some¬ 
times bt'en benighted, and had to wander or lest 
about until morning. It wasn’t that we hadn’t 
money to pay for a lodging, but we couldn’t get 
one. We lost count ofjthe days sometimes in 
wild parts ; but if we did lose count, or thought 
wifcliad, 1 could always tell when it was Sunday 
morning by the look of nature; theic was a 
mvsttcy and a beauty about it as told me. 1 
was very*fond of Goldsmith’s poetry always. 
1 um lepcat ‘ Edwin and Emma ’ now. No, sir ; 
#1 never read the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ I found 
Edwin and Emma’ in a book called the 
Speaker.’ I of*en thought of it in travelling 
through some parts eft' the country, 
j “ Above too* (ecu years ago 1 tried to make a 
shilling or two hy selling my verses. I’d written 
plenty before, but made nothing by them. In¬ 
deed I never tried. The fust song 1 ever sold 
was to a conceit-room manager. The next 1 
sold had great success. It was called the * Demon 
of the Sea,’ and was to the tune of * The Brave 
Old Oak.’ Do 1 rcmcmbei how it began ? Yes, 
sir, I remember every word of it. It began : 
Unfurl the sails, 

We’ve easy gales; 

And helmsman steer aright, 

Hoist the grim death's head — 

^■Thc Pnatr’.s }uad— 

I’oi i vessel heaves in si "lit ! 

That song was written for a concert-room, but 
it w as soon in the sticcts, and ran a whole v.intei. 
I got only Is. for it. Then I wrote the ‘ Pnato 
ol the Isles,’ and othej ballads of that sort. The 
concert-rooms p;y mo better than the printers 
for the sticcts. 

“Peihaps the best thing 1 ever wrote was the 
* Husband’s Dream.’ J’m very soiry indeed 
that 1 can’t ofllr you copies of some of my 
ballads, but 1 haven’t a single copy myself of 
any ol them, not one, and 1 dare say I’ve 
wntten a thousand in my tinfe, and most of 
them were printed. I believe 10,000 weie sold 
of the ‘Husband’s Dream.’ It begins: 

O Dcrmot, you look healthy now, 

Your dress is neat and clean; 

I never see you drunk about, 

Then tell me where you've been. 

Your wife and family—are they well/ 

You once did use them strange 

O, aie you kinder to them grown, 
llovv tame this happy change? 

• 

“ Then Dcrmot tells how he dreamed of his 
wife’s sudden death, and his childrens’ misery as 
they cried about her dead body, while he was 
drunk in bed, and as he call* out in his misery, 
lie wakes, and finds his wife by his side. The 
ballad ends: 

* I pressed her to my throbbing heart, 

Whilst joyous tears dul^stream; 

And ever since, I’ve heaven blest, 

Tor tending ine that dream.' 
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“ Dermot turned teetotaller. The teetotallers 
were \cr\ much pleased with that song. 'I he 
piii.tt r once sent me fu>. on,account ol it. 

“ I have wiitien all soil- of th ngs— ballads 
on a sultjctt, aid copies of veises, and any¬ 
thing ordeied of me. or on an) thing I thought 
would he accepted, but now I can't get about. 
I\e lieen asked to wine indecent songs, but 1 
refused One man otleicd me 5s. for six such 
songs ---‘Wli), that’s ^ess than the cominon 
pi ice.’ said I, ‘ instead of something over to pa) 
fin the wukulness.’—All tho^e sort of sopps 
come now to the stieets l believe all do, from 
the comei t-iooius. \ can imitate any pietry. 

I don’t leeolleet any poet I’ve miitmed. Mo, 
mi, not 'seott or Moore, that ] know of, buf’if 
tliey'vc written popular songs, then 1 dare say* 
I have mutated them. Writing poetry is no 
comfort to me in my sickness. It might if I 
could iviite just wlmt I please. The printeis 
like hanging subjects best, and I don’t. But 
when any of them sends to order a copy of 
veises for a ‘ Sorrowful Lamentation' of course 
1 must supply them. I don’t think much of 
wh.it I’ve done that way. If I’d my own fancy, 
I’d keep writing acrostics, such as one I wrote 
on oui iectoi ” “ God bless him,” interrupted 

the wife, “lie’s a good man.” ‘‘That he is,” 
said the po'-t, “hut he’s never seen what I wrote 
about him, and perhaps never will.” He then 
desned Ins wile to teach him Ins big Bible, and 
out of it hi* handed me a piece of paper, with 
the following lines written on it^ i a small neat 
hand enough : 

“C tlisti.il liles-in;'8 hover round Iiik head, 

11 imilii <ls ol poor liy Ins kindness were fed, 

A tut pteivpts taught wlueh he huns< If obc.cd. 

M an cuing man, bronchi to the told ol (>ou, 

1’ ic idling junion thioiigli i Saviours blood. 

N u Inkt v\ mu priest, liuft film to Heavens rinse; 
!• \ implfs shooed how nmrh ( he loved its k w». 

^ ooih and tie to their wants attends, 

S u ward ol Chi ist-the poor nun’b sterling lrientl.” 

*‘ Tlieie would be some comfort, sir,” lie con¬ 
tinued, “ if one could go on wiitmg at will like 
tb it As it is, 1 sometimes write verses all over 
a s’af«, .uid mb them out again. Live haul’ 
yis, indeed, we do live bald. 1 baldly know 
the taste of meat. We live on bread and butter, 
and tea, no, not any fish. As \ou see, sil, I 
woik at tinning. 1 put new bottoms into old 
tin tea-pots, and such like, lleie’s my sort of 
hrnrh. by my poor bit of a bed. In the best 
weeks I (Min 4s by tinning, never higher. In 
bid weeks 1 cam only l.v. by it, and sometimes 
not that,—and there are more shilling than four 
shilling weeks by three to one. As to my 
poetic, a gend week is 3.s., and a pbor week is 
Is—and sometimes 1 make nothing at all that 
way. So I leave you to judge, sir, whether we 
live hard , foi the comings m, and what we have 
tiom the parish, • must keep six of us—myself, 
in) w<fe, and four childien. It’s a long, hard 
struggle.” “ Yes, indeed,” su’d the wufe, ‘‘it’s 
iust as you’ve heaid my husband tell, sir. 
We’ve 2s a woqk and four loaves of bread from 
the part si i, and the rent’s 2s. Gd., and the land- 


'ud every week has 2 j.,— and 6d. he has done 
for him in tinning work. Oh, we do live hard, 
mdeed.” 

As I was taking my leave, the poor man 
expressed a desire that I would take a copy of 
an epitaph which he had written for himself. 
“ If ever,”,he said, “I am rich enough to pro¬ 
vide f for tomb-stone, or my family is rich 
enough to give me one, this shall be my epi¬ 
taph” [I* copied it fiom a blank page m Ids 
Bible:] « 

“YUranger, pause, a moment stay. 

1‘read lightly o’er tins mound of r’.iy 

Here lies J-II-, in tiopcs to rise, 

And meet his Saviour in the skies. 

Christ his refuge. Heaven his home, 

Where pain and sorrow never Corne¬ 
ll is journey’s done, his trou'de’s past 
With God lie sleeps in peace at last.” 

Of the Street-sellers of Broad-Sheets. 
The broad-sheet known in street-sale is an un¬ 
folded sheet, varying in size, and printed on one 
side. The word is frequently used to signify an 
account of a murder or execution, but it may 
contain an account of a fire, an “ awful accident 
and great loss of life,” a series of conundrums, 
as in those called “ Nuts tp Crack,” a comic or 
intended comic engraving, with a speech or some 
verses, as recently in satire of the I’opc* and 
Cardinal Wiseman (these are sometimes called 
“comic exhibitions”), or a “bill of the play.” 
The “cocks” are more frequently a smaller 
size than the broad-sheet. 

The sellers of these articles (play-hills ex¬ 
cepted), are of* 1 the class I have desenbed as 
patterers. The play-bill sellers are veiy raielv 
patterns on other “paper woik.” Some of 
them are on the look-out during the day loi a 
job in pditerage or such like, but they are not 
mixed up with any patteiing,—and a regular 
patterer looks down upon a play-bill seller as a 
poor creature, “fit for nothing but play-bills.” 
( I now proceed to describe such of these classes 
as have not been previously given. 

Of the “Gali.ows” Literature of the 
Strutts. 

< 

Under this head I class all the street-sol cl 
publications wli iefi relate to the hanging of 
malefactors. That the question is not of any 
minor importance must he i.t once admitted, 
when it is seen how very extensive a portion of 
the reading of the poor is supplied by the 
“Sorrowful Lamentations” and “Last I>ymg 
Speech, Confession, and Execution ” of crimi¬ 
nals. One paper-worker told me, that in some 
small and obscure villages in Norfolk, which, he 
believed, were visited only by himself in lus line, 
it w T as*not very uncommon for two poor families 
to clubifor Id. to purchase an execution broad¬ 
sheet! Not long after Rush was hung, he saw-, 
one eve ling after dark, through the uncurtained 
cottage window, eleven persons, young and old, 
gathered round a scanty fire, which was made 
to blaze by being fed with a few sticks. An old 
man was reading, to an attentive audience, a 
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broad-sheet of Rush’s execution, which my 
informant had sold to him; he read by the 
fire-light; for the very poor in those villages, 1 
was told, rarely lighted candle on a spring 
evening, saying that “a bit o’ fire was good 
enough to talk by.” The scene must have 
been impressive, for it had evident^ somewhat 
impressed the perhaps not very susce*)tible # ifiind 
of my informant. 

The procedure on the occasion of It “gopd” 
murder, or of a murder expected to»‘ turn oitf 
well,” is systematic. First appears a qiftirter- 
sheet (a hand-bill, 9} in. by 7$ in.) containing 
the earliest report of the ma“rr. Next come 
half-sheets (twice the size) of later paiticulars, 
or discoveries, or—if the supposed murderer be 
in custody — of further exa ninations. The sale 
of these hills is confined almost entirely to 
London, and in their production the newspapers 
are for the most part followed closely enough. 
Then are produced the whole, or broad-sheets 
(twice the size of the half-sheets), and, lastly, 
hut only on great occasions, the double broad¬ 
sheet. [I have used the least technical terms 
that I might not puzzle the reader with accounts 
of “ crowns,” ” double-crowns,” &c.] 

The most important of all the bioad-shcets 
of executions, according to cmieurient, and 
indeed unanimous, testimony is the ea*e of 
Rush. I speak of the testimony of the street- 
folk conerucd, who all represent the sale of the 
papers relative to Rush, both in town and 
country, as the best in tlieir experience of late 
years. • 0 

The sheet bears the title of “ The Sorrowful 
Lamentation and Last Farewell of J. 15. Rush, 
who is ordered for Execution on Saturday next, 
at Norwich Castle.” There are three illustra¬ 
tions. The largest represents Rush, cloaked and 
masked, ‘‘shooting Mr. Jenny, Sen.” Another 
is of “ Rush shooting Mrs. Jenny.” A prostrate 
body is at her feet, and the lady horseli is de¬ 
picted as having a very small waist and great* 
amplitude of gown-skirts. The third is a por¬ 
trait of Rush,—a correct copy, I was assuied, 
and have no reason to question the assuianee,— 
liom one in the Norwich Mercury. The^necount 
of the trial and biography of Jliusli, his ^onduct 
in prison, &c., is concise and clear enough 
condensation liom the newspapers. Indeed, 
Rush's Sorrowful Lamentation is the best, iif 
all respects, of any execution broad-sheet J have 
seen ; even the “ copy of verses” which, accord¬ 
ing to the established custom, the criminal com¬ 
poses m the condemned cell—his being unable, 
in some instances, to read or write being no 
obstacle to the composition—seems, in a lit^mty 
point of View, of a superioi strain to the run of 
such things. The matters of fact, liowevik, are 
introduced in the same peculiar manner* The 
worst part is the morbid sympathy and intended 
apology for the criminal. J give the'verses 
entire: 

“This vain world I soon shall leave, 

Dear filends in sorrow do not grieve; 

Mourn not my end, though ’tis severe, 
for death awaits the murderer. 


Now in a dihmal cell I He, 

For murder I'm condemn’d to die; 

Some may pity when they read. 

Oppression dro''e me to the deed. 

My friends and home to me were dear. 

The trees and flowers that blossom’d near; 

sweet loved spot where youth began 
Js dear to every Englishman. 

J on re was happy—that is past, 

Distress and crosses came at last ; 

False friendship sniped on wealth and me. 

But shunned me in adversity. 

The scaffold is awaiting me, 

For Jenny I-have murdered thee. 

Thy hope and joys-—thy son 1 slew, 

Thyjvife and servant wounded too. 

J think I hear the world to say— 

‘ Oil, Rush, why didst thou Jeunv slay! 

Ills dear loved son why didst thou kill, 

For he had done to thee no ill.’ 

• 

If Jermy had ouWkindness shown, 

And not li. * trod misfortune dawn, 

I ne’er had bred the fatal ball 
That caus’d his ^on and him to fall. 

My cause I did defend alone. 

For learned counsel 1 bad none; 

I pleaded hard and questions gave. 

In hopes my wretched Lite to tave. 

The witness to confound did try. 

But Ciod ordaimd that I should die, 

Eliza (’hestnev she was there,— 

I’m souy I have injured her. 

Oh, Emily Sand ford, was it dim 

That 1 should meet my death thiough you! 

Ji yon h.^wish’d me well indeed. 

How could you thus against me plead J 

I've used thee kind, though not my wile. 

Youi evnUncc lias cost my lik , 

A ( hild by me you have h.ul bean. 

Though hard against me you have sworn. 

Th? s(a fluid s, ala# 1 my doom,— 
f soon shall cither o the trunb. 
t«od paidon au— no in* rey's here 
I’m Rush— the w tchcd murderer!" 

Although the execution broad-sheet I lint.- 
cited may be the best, taken altogether, whku 
has fallen under my observation, neatly all ( 
have seen have one characteristic—the facts can 
he plainly understood. The narrative, em- 
biaeing tii.il, biogiaphy, &c., is usually pu¬ 
pated by the printer, being a condensation from 
the accounts in the newspapers, and is perhaps 
intelligible, simply because it is a condensation. 
Tt is so, moieover, in spite of bad giammar, and 
sometimes perhaps from an unskilful connec¬ 
tion of the different eras of the trial. 

"When the circumstances of the case permit, 
or can he at. all constrained to do so, the Last 
Soirowful Lamentation contains a "Love Let¬ 
ter,” written—as one palterer told me he had 
occasionally expressed it, when he thought his 
audience suitable—“ from tlitf depths of the 
condemned cell, with the condemned pen, ink, 
and paper.” The style is stereotype**, and 
usually after this fashion: 

“Dear-Shrink not from receiving a letter 

from one who is condemned to die as a murderer. 
Here, in my miserable cell, l write to one wboml have 
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from my first acquaintanceship, held in llu* highest 
esteem, and whom, I believe, has also had the same 
kindly feeling towards myself Believe me, I forgive 

all my enemies and bear no malice. O, my dear-, 

guard againRt giving way to evil passions, and a fond¬ 
ness for drink. Be warned by my sad and pinful 
fate ” 

If it be not feasible to have a love-letter— 
which can be addressed to either wife or sweet- 
heart—in the foregoing style, a “last letter” is 
given, and this can be Written to father, mother, 
son, daughter, or friend; and is usually io the 
billowing purport: t 

“ Condemned Cell,-' 

•• My Dear-,—By the time you receive tjus m> 

hour^, in this world, will indeed be short. It is an 
old and true saving, that murderers will one day meet 
their proper reward No one can imagine the drcauiul 
nights ol anguish passed by me sum* thetonimital ulj 

tin crime on poor-. All my pievmus victims have 

..ppeared before me in a thousand different shapes qnd 
Imps Mv sufferings have been more than 1 cal. pos- 
• ihlv desenbe. Let me entreitt you to turn from your 
i »il ways and lead a honest and sober hie I am suffer¬ 
ing ■•o much at the present moment both from mind and 
body that 1 can write r.o longer. Farewell! fauvu 11! 

“ k our airectionale - ” 

1 have hitherto spoken of the Last Sorrow ful 
Lamentation sheets, 'flic next broad-sheet is 
the “ Life, Trial, Confession, and Execution.” 
'Fins presents the same matter as the “ Lamen¬ 
tation,” except that a part—perhaps the judge’s 
eh a rue at the trial, or perhaps the biography — 
j.-* removed to make room for the ‘* Execu¬ 
tion,” and occasionally for a portion ol the 
4 Condemned Sermon ” To judge by the 
pteductions I treat of. both subjivrs are ni.mel- 

< t.sly similar on all occasions. 1 cite a speei- 
nien of the Condemned Sermon, as preached, 
.M-coiding to the broad-sheet, helote Ilewson, 

< .mdamned for the murder of a turnkey It will 
b_* teen that it is of a character to fit amj con¬ 
demned sermon whateveiV 

♦ 4 

“The rev gent, then turned liis diseonrse partiru- 
luly lo the unhappy prisoner doomed to die on the 
i lOirow, and told him to call on Him who alone had 
i he power of forgiveness; who had said, ‘though his 
.ms weic led as seailet,’ he would ‘make tinm white 
,*s snow,’ though he had been guilty ot many heinous 
« rimes, there was yet nil oppoitunity of forgiveness — 
During the dchvti y of tins address, the pusoner was 
in a veiy desponding state, and at its conclusion was 
helped out of the chapel by the turnkeys ” 

The “Execution” is detailed generally in 
(Ids manner. I cite the “ Life, Trial, C'mhs- 
1 on, and Execution of Marv May, for the 
Murder of W. Constable, her Half-brother, by 
l\)ison, at Wix, near Manningtree 

“ At an early hour this morning the space before the 
pi icon was very much crowded by persons anxious to 
witness the execution of Maiy May, foi tip: murder of 
W illi.un Constable, her half-brother, by poison, at Wix, 
M mningtree, which gradually increased to such a de¬ 
gree, tlmt a great number of persons suffered extremely 
fuun the pressure, and gladly gave up their places on 
toe first opportunity to escape from the crowd. The 
sheriffs and their attdhdnnts arrived at the prison early 
this morning and proceeded to the condemn cell, were 
they found the reverend ordinary engaged in prayer 
with the miserable woman. After the usual formalities 
had been observed of demanding the body of the pri¬ 
soner into their custody she was then conducted to the 
press-room. The executioner with his assistants then 
commenced pinioning her arms, which opporation they 


skillfully and quickly dispatched. During these awful 
preparations the unhappy woman appeared mently to 
suffer severely, but uttered not a word when the hour ar¬ 
rived and all the arrangements having been completed, 
the bell commenced tolling, and then a change was ob¬ 
served, to come over the face of the prisoner, who 
trembling violently, walked with the melancholy pre¬ 
cession, proceeded by the reverend ordinary, who read 
aloud the funeral service for the dead. When the hell 
commenced lolling a moment was heard from without, 
and the words “Hats off,” and “Silence,” were dis¬ 
tinctly hcail, from which time nothing but a continu .1 
sobbing was heard. On arriving at the fool of t!i»* 
steps fading to the scaffold she thanked the sheriff > 
and the worthy governor of the prison, for their kind 
attmtifhs to her during her confinement ; & then the 
unfoitunate woman was seen on the scaffold, there was 
a death like silence prevailed among the vast multitude 
of people assembled. In a few seconds the bolt wn- 
di.iwn, and, after a few convulsive struggles, the un¬ 
happy woman ceased to exist.” 

I cannot refrain from calling the ri.nlei'-. 
attention to the “copy of verses” touching 
Mary May. I give them entire, for they seem 
to me to contain all the elements which made 
the old ballads popular—the rushing at once 
into the subject—and the homely reflections, 
though crude to all educated persons, arc, never¬ 
theless, well adapted to enlist the sympathy and 
appreciation of the class of hcareis to whom 
they are addressed: 

COPY OF VERSES. 

* “The solemn bell for me doth toll, 

And I am doom'd to die 
(For murdenng hv brotliei deal,) 

Dpon a tree so high 
F«u gain I did premeditate 
Mv brother for«to si a),— 

Oh, tlntih upon the d rc.ul I ill fate 
Of wietched Mary May. 

CHORUS. 

Behold tlie fate of Maiy M.»>, 

Who did for gain hci bi other slay 

In Essex houndry T did dwell, 

My brother lived w ith me. 

In a little village tailed W i\, 

Not far from Manningtree. 

In a burial club 1 cntcicd him, 

On purpose him to slay , 

And to obtain the burial fees 
1 took his Ule away. 

*One eve he to his home return'd, 

Not thinking he was doom’d, 

* To he sent * >y a sister’s hand 
Unto the silent tomb. 

His tea for him 1 did prepaie. 

And in it poison placed, 

To which 1 did administer,— 
llov. dreadlul was his case. 

Before lie long the poison took 
In agony he cried ; 

Upon him I in scorn did look,— 

At length my brother died 
Then to the grave I hurried him, 

1 And got him out of sight, 

But (led ordain’d this cruel deed 
1 Should soon be brought to light. 

I strove the money to obtain, 
f For which I did him slay. 

By which, also, suspicion ft” 

On guilty Mary May. 

The poison was discovered, 

Which caused me to bewail, 

And 1 my trial to await 
Was sent to Chclnistord jail 
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And for this most atrocious deed 
1 at the bar was placed, 

The Jury found me guilty,— 

How die.idful was my case. 

The Judge the dieadful sentence pa*»V, 
And solemn said tome, 

4 You must return from whence you tame, 
And thence unto the tree.’ 

On earth I can no longer dwc^l, 

There’s nothing can me save, 

Hark ! I hear the mournful knoll 
Which calls me to the gra\ej 
Death appear* in ghostly form", 

To summon me below; a 
See, the fatal holt is drawn, 

And Mary May must go. 

Good people all, of c,i‘ .. degree, 

Before it is too late, 

See me on the fatal tree. 

And pity my sad late 

M> gi.iltj In art stung with gruf, i 

• With agony and pam,— 

My tendei brother I dal slay 
That fatal day for gam.” 

T1 is mode of piocedme in “ gallows” litera¬ 
ture, and this style of composition, have prevailed 
tor fiom twenty to tliiitj your>. 1 find my usual 
impossibility to fx .i dale among these street- 
folk, but the Sorrowful Lamentation shu t was 
unknown until the*law tor prolonging the teim 
of eMsteuce between the tiial and death of the 
eapit illy-eon\ietcd, was passed. “ Before that, 
sir.” 1 was told, “there wasn’t no time tor a 
Lamentation; sentence o’ Friday, andsciagging 
o’ Af inday. So vn had only the Life, Tiial, and 
Execution.” Before the )ear 1820, the Execu¬ 
tion broad--beets, were “got up” in about 
the same, though certainly iff an inferior and 
more slovenly manner than at present; and one 
copy of verses often did seivice for the canticles 
of all criminals condemned to he hung. These 
verses were to sacred oi psalm tuftes. Mich as 
Job, or the Old Ilundiedth. I was told by 
an aged gentleman that he rcmemlmicd. about 
the year 1812, hearing a song, or, as ho called it, 
“sta\e,” of this description, not only given in 
the street with fiddle and nasal twang, to the 
tune of the Old Hundredth, hut commencing m 
the very words of Slcrnhold and Hopkins— 

“ All people that on earth do dw<j}l.” 

These “death-verses,” asethey were •bometimes 
called, wcie very frequently sung by blind peo¬ 
ple, and in some parts of the country blind men 
and women still sing—generally to the accom¬ 
paniment of a fiddle- the “copy of verses.” 
A London chaunter told me, that, a few years 
hack, he heard a blind man at York announce 
the “versps” as from the “solitudes ’ of the 
condemned cell. At piesent the broad-sheet 
sellcis illy sing, or cliaunt, the «copy of 

verses. 

An 'ligcnt man, now himself Hi stieet- 
frado, told me that one of the Jattst “execu¬ 
tion songs” (as lie called them) Midi he re¬ 
membered to have heard in the old style - hut 
“no doubt there were plenty after that, as like 
one another as peas in a boiling”—was on the 
murder of Weare, at Elstree, m Hertfordshire. 


lie 4ook grqat interest in such things when a 
boy, and had the song in question In heart, hut 
could only depend upon his meufoiy for the 
first and second verses: 

“Come, all good Christians, praise the Lord. 

And trust to him in hope. 

God in his tnercy Jack Thurtcil »*nt 

*To hang from Hertford gallows rope. 

Poor Wcaro's murder the Lord disclosed— 

Be gloiy to his name : 

And Thuitell, Hunt and Probert too, 

Weie brought to£ricf and shame.” 

• 

•Another street paper-worker whom I spoke 
to on the subject, and to whom I read these two 
versed, said: “That’s just the old thing, sii ; 

it's Jfuite in old Jemmy Catnaeh’s style, for 
he iiM'd to wuite worses — anyhow, lie said he did, 
tor I’ve heaul him say jo, and I've no doubt he 
(kd in lcnlity- it was just his iavouiite style, I 
knoV hut the ir rejj of intellect put it out, It 
did so.” 

In the most “ popular” murders, the* street 
“ papeis” are a mere icoital from the news- 
papeis, hut somewhat more brief, when the 
juspeeted murderer is in custody ; but when the 
nun deter has not been apprehended, oris un¬ 
known, “then,” said one Death-hunter, “we 
has our fling, and I've hit the mark a few 
chances that way. We had, at the worry least, 
half-a-dozen coves pulled up in the slums that 
we piinted for the murder of ‘The Beautiful 
Eliza (irimwood, in the Waterloo-ioad.’ 1 did 
be-t on Thomas Hopkins, being the guilty man 
--1 think h^wns Thomas Hopkins — ’cause a 
strong ease was made out again him.” 

I leccived similar accounts of the sti cot- 
doings in the ease of “mysterious muiders,” 
as those perpetrations aie called by the paptr 
woihers, when the criminal has escaped, or 
wa*^ unknown. Aiffong those leaving consi¬ 
derable ‘■cope tfi the pattirer’s poweis of m- 
m ntion weie the muiders of AJi. Westwood, a 
Matchmaker in Prince’s-street, Leicester-sqnaie; 
of Eliza Davis, a bar-maid, m Fredeiiek-strect, 
ll«unpstead-ioad; and of the policeman in Da¬ 
genham, Essex. One of the most succusiul 
“cock*',” lelating to minders which actually 
ooeuned, was the “Confession to the Kev. Air. 
(’ox, Chaplain of Ayleslmiy Gaol, of John 
Tawoll the Quaker.” I had some eonvei -.ation 
with one of the authors of this “ Confession,” 
—for it was got up by three putteieis ; and he 
assured me that “it did well, and the lads was 
soon in some of the newspapers—as what we 
’rigmates often is.” This sham confession was 
as follows: 

••The Rev Mr Cox, the chaplain o£Ayle*dmry Gaol, 
having bt on taken ill, amt f.n- ing his end approat U.ng, 
s-ent fi>r hi-* son, and said, ‘Take this confession; v.n’v 
I am os good as my word, 1 promised that unhaju » 
man, John Tawell, that while I lived his confession 
should not be made puldic, owing to the excited st„tt 
of the public mind. Tab’ll eonitssed to me, tl at 
besides tin murder of Sarah Hart, at Salt-hill, f »r 
while he stiflirtd the last penalty of the law at Ayk 
bury, lie was guilty of two other barbarous murders 
which abtoad as a transport in Van Pit-man's Land 
One ot these barbarous and lion*! murders was on the 
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body of ode %$■ the keeper*. He fctiolked him down 
with the key** “which he wenched from, him, antf then 
cut hi* throat wttb Me own kntfe f leaving the body 
locked ttp i% ft* qelli imti before that, to have the 
better oppflWafflty of • havtitgjtt* turnkey ningle- 
handgai^ Jolhf Xi'Weil feigned ffflfciB. He then locked 
the lu ftytet MLlhe s cel 1, and wenWb a young woman in 
the'towCJf'beautiful innkeeper** daughter, whom lie 
had todafcwl as he worked for her father, as he had the 
privilege pf doing in the day times. He went to her, 
-and *h», seeing him in a flurried state, with blood 
^Upon hi* hand, questioned him. * He told the unhappy 
young woman how he had killed the keeper for the 
love of her, and the best Rung to be done was for her 
t to get possession of all ti^° money she could, and 
i escape with him to this country, where he would 
j marry her, and support her like a lady. The unhdjjny 
j young woman felt so territied, that at the moment she 
j was unable to say yes or no. He became alarmed (or 
his safely, anil with the Identical knife that he nulled 
the keeper with, he left lus unhappy victor a welter¬ 
ing in her gore. He then fled from the home unob¬ 
served, and went into the hush, where lie met three 
! men, who had escaped through his killing the keeper. 

He advised them to go down with him to an English 
! vessel Iving olT the roast. When they reached the 
1 nhorv. they met a crew in set^ch of fresh water; to , 
. them they made out a pmtul story, and were taken on i 
I board the ship. All being young men, and ihe captain 
b<*itig short of hands, and one of them having been 
i rally a seaman 1 1 an sport i ri for mutiny, the captain, 
after putting questions which the seaman answered, 
engaged them to work their passage home. Taw ell j 
was the eaptam of the gang, and was most looked up ! 
| to They worked their passage home, behaving well \ 
, during the voyage, so that the captain said he would j 
, make each of them a present, and never divulge. 

W hen they n ached Liverpool, Tawcll robbed the eap- 
' tain's cabin of nil tlu money cont.mud in it, which 
j was a very ronsideiable sum. Alter that he left Liver¬ 
pool, and adopttd the garb of a Quaker, m which he 
! could not easily he lecogni/td, and then pursued the 
comae of nukedness and cnnie which led him to a 
1 shameful death." 

! The “ confession*’ of Hush to the chaplain of 
Noiwich Castle, was another production which 
| was remunerative to the patterers. “ There was 
I soon a bit of it m the newspapers,” saul one 
! man, “ for us and thorn treads close on one 
another’s heels. The newspapers ‘ screci < <! * 

! about Hush, and lus mother, and his wife; 

j hut we, in our patter, made him confess to 

having murdered his old grandmotlur fourteen 
years back, and how he buried her under the 
apple-tree in the garden, and how he muidercd 
his wife as well.” 

These ulterior Confessions are very rarely in¬ 
troduced, in lieu of some matter displaced, into 
the broad-sheet, but term sepaiatc bills, it w.is 
necessary to mention them here, however, and 
io preserve the sequence of the whole of the 
traffic consequent upon a conviction for murder, 
m this curious trade. 

Sometimes the trial, &c., form also separate 
hills, as well as being embodied afterwards m 
the Sorrowful Lamentation. This is only, how¬ 
ever, in caseg which are deemed important. 
One of the papers 1 obtained, for instance, is 
the “ Trial of Mr. and Mrs. Manning for the 
Murder of Mr. Patrick O'Connor.” The trial 
alone occupies a bicad-sheet; it is fairly ‘‘got 
up.” A portrait of “Mr. Patrick O’Connor 
heads the middle column. From the presence 
of a fur collar to the coat or cloak, and of what 
is evidently an orjler with its insignia, round 


the neck, I have little doubt that the portrait 
of Mr. O’Connor was originally that of the 
sovereign in whose service 0’ Connor was once 
an excise-officer—King William IV. 

The last publication to which the trade has 
recourse is “ the book.” This is usually eight 
pages, but sometimes only four of a larger size. 
In authorship, matter, or compilation, it differs 
little from the narratives I have described. The 
majority of these books are prepared by one 
man. Thty are in a better form for being pre- 
sjrvhd as ,'t record than is a broad-sheet, and 
are frequently sold, and almost always offered 
by thefcpatterers when they cry a new case on a 
sheet, as “ people that loves such reading likes 
to keep a good account of the best by them; 
and so, when I’ve sold Manning’s bills, I’ve 
often shoved off Rush’s hooks.” The books, 
like the lulls, have generally the letters and the 
copy of verses. 

Some of these books have the title-page s^t 
forth m full display,—for example; “ Horrible 
Murder and Mutilation of Lucy Game, aged 15, 
by her Cruel Brother , William Game, aged 0, 
at West mill, Ilet tfn dshire. Ilis Committal and 
Confession. With a Copy of Letter. Also, Full 
Pat tieulars of the Poisonings in Essex.” IIetc, 
as there was no executio'h, the matter was 
extended, to include the poisonings in Essex, 
i The title 1 have quoted is expanded into thir- 
I teen hues. Sometimes the title-page is adorned 
j with a portrait One, I was told, which was last 
i employed as a pot trait of Caleraft, had done 
i severe service since Courvoisier’s time,—for 
[ my informant thought that Courvoisier was the 
original. It is the bust of an ill-looking man, 
with coat and waistcoat fitting with that un- 
wrinhled closeness w Inch characterises the figures 
in tailois’ “ fashions.” 

The above style of work is known in the trade 
| as “ the book;” but oilier publications, in the 
book or pamphlet form, arc common enough. In 
1 some I have seen, the title-page is a histoiy in 
, It lie. I cite one of these :—“ Founded on Farts. 

The IT lathy Ttngedy; or, the Gambler's Fate. 

, ('• nf anting the Lues of Joseph Carr, aped 21, and 
J fas sweetheait, Maria Leslie, aged 19, who were 
I Jvun<l Drop, lying by each other, on the nun rang 
i of the 2.1/j/ oj May. tt Mar in was on hei roail to 
j Town to buy some Ribbon, ^ c., for her Wedding 
'■ Day, when her birr in a state oj in/o.i ication find 
( at In r, and then run to rob his p\ ey, but finding it 
j io be fas Suritheai t, teloaded his Gun, jlaied the 
j Muzzle to fas Mouth, mat blew out fas Brains. all 
I through rnrsed Cards, Drink , §c. Also, an ajfee- 
j donate Copy of f'vises.** 

To show the extent of the trade in execution 
hi odd-sheets, I obtained returns of the number 
of copies relating to the principal executions of 
late, tlufl had been sold. 

Of Rush .... 2,500,000 copies. 

„ the Mannings . 2 , 500,000 „ 

tl Courvoisier . . 1,000,000 „ 

„ Good .... 1,050,000 „ 

„ Corder . . . 1,050.000 n 

„ Greenacre . . 1,005,000 „ 
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Of Thurtell I could obtain no accounts—“ it 
was so long ago;” but the sale, I was told, was 
enormous. Reckoning that each copy was sold 
for 1 d. (the regular price in the country, where 
the great sale is,) the money expended for such 
things amounts to upwards of 48,500/. in the 
case of the six murderers above given. All 
this number was printed and got up in Bon- 
don; a few “broad-sheets” concernjpg Rush 
were printed also in Norwich. % , 

Touching the issue of “ cocks,” a person Con¬ 
nected with the trade calculated for me,^tioin 
data at his command, that 3, » "5G copies were 
struck off weekly, and sold in the streets, in the 
metropolis, and reckoning them at only a 
each, we have the sum of 71. ‘is. spent oerv 
wools in this manner. At this rate, there must 
be 1/9.712 copies of “ cool.*- ” printed in a year, 
on which the public cspend no less than 37 ‘If. Ns. 

Of the style of illustrations usual!} accom¬ 
panying this class of stieet literature the two 
large engravings here given aie fur .suittics 
while the smallci ones are faithful copies of the 
average embellishments to the halfpenny ballads. 
On another occasion 1 shall speak at length on 
“ Street-Art.” • 

Or tiii: STitr.ivr-M'.LLLRh or Conundki v*.. 
Among the nunc modern street sale-* are 
“conundrums,” genet ally vended, both in the 
shops and the streets, as “Nut-, to Crack,” 
when not in tlu iorm of hooks. This is mi¬ 
n'her of the “ luoad-slieets,” and is sufliciuilly 
clever and curious in its way. 

In the centre, at the top, is the “‘Wonderful 
Picture,” with the following description . “This 
Picture when looked at from a paitieuLr point 
of view, will not only appear perfect in all ic- 
spects and free from distortion, buL the figures 
will actually appear to stand out in relief from 
the paper.” The wonderful picture, wlueli is 
a rude imitation of a similar toy pietuie sold 
in a box, “with eye-piece complete,” at the 
shops, presents a distorted view oi n church- 
spire, a light-house, a donjon-keep, castellated 
buildings backed by mountains, a moat o^which 
are two vessels, an arch surmounted by a Bri¬ 
tannia, a palm-tree (I presume), and £? ram¬ 
part, or pier, or something that way, on which 
are depicted two figures, with the gestures of 
elocutionists. The buildings are elongated, 
like shadows at sunset or sunrise. What may 
be the “particular point of view” announced 
in tlic description of the Wonderful Picture, 
is not described in the “ Nuts,” but the follow¬ 
ing explanation is given in a little^ book, 
publislfcd simultaneously, and entitled, “The 
Nutcrackers, a Key to Nuts to Crack, or Fnig- 
matical Repository:” 

“ Tun WowDEBver. Picture.— Cut out a piece of 
cardboard 2J inches long, make a round bole about 
the size of a pea in the top of it; place this level with 
the right-hand side of the Engraving and just 1$ inches 
distant from it, then apply your eye to the little hole 
and look at the picture, and you will find that a beau¬ 
tiful symmetry pervades the landscape, there is not 
the slightest appearance of distortion, and the different 


parts appear aetftaUygtp tyffl ^ ‘ 

paper.” ' m 7 

Below the “ 'Vr-ogHpnui 
illustrationsand {Jie bowpjfer .of the-T&jbMi 
sheet presents a series of what may be Called 
pictorLlsengravings. The first is, 

DIO 
C 0 

1.—Lately preschlfed to a “ Wise 
man " by a usurper. 

The answer being ev ‘Diocese.” No. 

2 6 is 


A * 

20.—TI * Child's “Tidy." 

“ Pinafoic ” .•> tl.t solution. Of the next “ hie- 
roglyphie”--for a second title to the “Nuts” 
tell*, of “200 Hieroglyphics, Enigmas, Conun- 
duum, Curious Puzzles, and other Ingenious 
Device*-,” — 1 cannot speak very highly. It 
centrists of ' A T MER,” (a figtue of a hare at full 
speed,) and “ EKA.” Answer.—“ America.” 

In the body, of the broad-sheet arc the 
Enigmas, Ne., announced; of each of which I 
give .i specimen, to show the nature of this 
strcc t performance or entertainment. Enigma 
107 is— 

“ I’ve got iffc whirs, yet in the air 
I oi ten lise ami tall; 

I’ve got no loot, yet clogs I wear, 

Ami slims, and boots, and all.” 

As the answer is loot-ball, the two last Jincs 
should manifestly have been placed first. 

The “ Conundrums” mv next in the arrange¬ 
ment, Aid i cite on# of them: 

“Why are the rc, bluet ly speaking, only .125 day* in 
the year?” 

Because.” is the reply, “ forty of them are 
lent and never letunicd.’ The ** Riddles” fol¬ 
low in this portion of the “ Nuts to Crack.” Of 
these, one jr not very difficult to be solved, 
though it is distinguished for the usual gram¬ 
matical confusion of tenses: 

“ A man lias tinee daughter*, and each of these 
have a brother. How many children^ad he ?" 

The “ Charades” complete the series. Of these 
I select one of the best: 

“ 1 am a word of letters seven, 

I'm sinful in the sight of heaven, 

To every virtue I’m opposed, 

Man’s.weary life I've often closed, 
if to me you prefix two letters nftre, 

I mean exactly what I meant before." 

The other parts of the letter-press consist of 
“Anagrams,” “Transpositions.,” &c. 

When a clever pattern- “ w^rks conundrums” 
—for the trade is in the hands of the pattering 
class—he selects what he may consider the best, 
and reads or repeats them in the stieet, some¬ 
times with and sometimes without the answer. 
But lie does not cripple the probable quickness 


Q 
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Of hi* wife fey a slavish adherence to wh*l is in 
type. He put* the matter, as it were, personally. 
“ What gentleman is it,” none man told me he 
Would tut, “ in this street, that has— 
e* Uke saucers, a back like a box, • 
nose like a pen-knife, and a voice lii|p a fox t' 

You can learn for a penny. Or sometimes I’ll 
go op with the patter, thus,” he continued, 
“ What* lady is it that we have all seen, and 
who can say truly— " 

‘*t am brighter than day, I am swifter than lufht, 
And stronger than all the momentum of might?’ 

More than once people have sung cut ‘the 
Queen,', for they seem to think that the mo¬ 
mentum of might couldn’t fit any one^’else. 
It's ‘thought’ as is the answer, but it wouldn’t 
do to let people think it’s anything of the sort. 
It must seem to fit somebody. If I. see a 
tailor's name on a door,'as soon as I’ve passed 
the corner of the street, and sometimes in the 
same street, I've asked— 

* Why is Mr. So-and-so, the busy tailor of this (or 
the next street) never at home?’ 

‘ Because he’s always cutting out.’ I have the 
same questions for other tradesmen, and for 
gentlemen and ladies in this neighbourhood, and 
no gammon. All for a penny. Nuts to Crack, 
a penny. A pair of Nutcrackers to crack 
’em, only one penny.” 

Sometimes this man, who perhaps is the 
smartest in the trade, will take a bolder flight 
still, and when he knows tlu^ residence of any 
professional or public man, he will, if the allu¬ 
sion be complimentary, announce his name, or 
—if there be any satire — indicate by a mo¬ 
tion of the head, or a gesture of the hand, 
the direction of his residence. My ingenuous, 
and certainly ingenious, informant obliged me 
with a few instances : •*- “ In WhiVcchapel 
parish I’ve said—it ain’t in the print, it was 
only in the patter—‘Why won’t the Re¬ 
verend Mr. Champneys lay up treasures od 
earth?’—‘ Because he’d rather lay up treasures 
in heaven.’ That's the reverend gentleman 
not far fromuthis spot; but in this sheet—with 
nearly 100 engravings by the first artists, only 
a penny—I have other questions for other 
parsons, not so easy answered ; nuts as is hard 
to crack. '* Kliy is the Reverend Mr. Popjoy,’ 
or the Honourable Lawyer Bully, or Judge 
Wiggem,—and then I just jerks my thumb, sir, 
if it's where I know or think such people live 
— 4 Why is the Reverend Mr. Popjoy (or the 
others) like two balloons, one in the air to the 
east, and the ’tother in the air tp the west, in 
thiB parish of St. George’s, Hanover-square ? ’ 
There’s no such question, and as it’s a sort of 
a ‘ cock/ of course there’s no answer. I don’t 
know one. But a gentleman’s servant once sung 
out: *'Cause h^’B uppish.’ And a man in a 
leather apron once said: ‘He’s a raising the 
wind,’ which, was nonsense. But 1 like that 
sort of interruption, arid have said—* You’ll not 
find that answer in the Nutcracker*,' only a 
I —and^ Lord know*, I told the truth when 


I said so, and it helps the sale. No fear of any 
one’s finding out all what’s in the sheet before 
J’m out of the ‘ drag.’ Not a bit. And you 
must admit that any way it’s a cheap pen- 
north.” That it is a cheap harmless penny¬ 
worth is undeniable. 

.The street-sale of conundrums is carried on 
mort extensively during a week or two before 
Christmas ; and on summer evenings, when 
tbs day’* work is, or ought to be, over even 
am^pg ftie operatives of the slop employers. 
As the conundrum patterer requires an au- 
dienVe, he works the quieter streets, preferring 
such as have no horse-thoroughfare—as in 
some of the approaches from the direction of 
Golden-square to Regent-street. The trade is 
irregularly pursued, none following it all the 
year; and from the best information I could 
acquire, it appears that fifteen men may he 
computed as working conundrums for two 
months throughout the twelve, and clear¬ 
ing 10 s. Gd. weekly, per individual. The cost 
of the “ Nuts to Crack ” (when new) is 5d. a 
doz. to the* seller; but old “ Nuts” often answer 
the purpose of the street-seller, and may be had 
for about half the price ; ,thc cost of the “ Nut¬ 
crackers” 2s. to 2s. Gd. It may be calculated, 
then, that to realize the IDs. Gd., 15s. must 
be taken. This shows the street expenditure 
in “*Nuts to Crack” and “Nut-crackers” to be 
90/. yearly. 

Of the Street-sellers of Comic Exhibi¬ 
tions, #Maqical Delusions, &c. 

Tiie street sale of “Comic Exhibitions” (pro¬ 
perly so cdlled) is, of course, as modem as the last 
autumn and winter; and it is somewhat curi¬ 
ous tha., the sale of any humorous, or meant to 
be humorous sheet of engravings, is now be¬ 
coming very generally known in the street sale 
as a “ Comic Exhibition.” Among these—as f 
have before intimated—are many caricatures of 
the Pope, the Church of Rome, Cardinal Wise¬ 
man, the Church of England, the Bishop of 
London (or any bishop or dignitary), or of any 
characteristic of the conflicting creeds. In many 
of thtfie, John Bull figures personally, and so 
does the devil. t 

The Comic Exhibition (proper) is certainly a 
very cheap pennyworth. No. 1 is entitled, “The 
Ceremonial of the Opening of the Great Exhi¬ 
bition, in 1851, with Illustrations of the Contri¬ 
butions of AH Nations.” The “ contributions,” 
however, are reserved, for Nos. 2 and 3. Two 
larger “ cuts,” at the head of the broad-sheet, 
may be considered geographical, as regards the 
first, tmd allegorical as regards the second. 
“Table Bay” presents a huge feeder (evi¬ 
dently), and the “Cape of Good Hope” is a 
spare man obsequiously bowing to the table and 
its guest in good hope of a dinner. Of the 
Sandwich Islands and of Hung(a)ry, the “ exhi¬ 
bition” is of the same description. The second 
larger cut shows the Crystal Palace ascending 
by the agency of a balloon, a host of people of 
all countries looking on. Then comes the 
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* Procession from Palace-yard to Hyde Park.” 
The first figure in this procession is described 
as “ Beefeaters piping hot and well puffed out,” 
though there is but one beefeater, with head 
larger than his bodv and legs ridiculously, small 
(as have nearly all the sequent figures), smok¬ 
ing a pipe as if it were a trombone, duly 
followed by “ Her Majesty’s Spiritual Body¬ 
guard” (five beefeaters, drunk), and by “ Prihce 
Albert blowing his own trumpet” (from the 
back of a very sorry steed), with “ I^ops and 
brooms,” and a “£ook-oo” (a housemaidfcdnd 
cook) as his supporters. Then follow fiqpes, 
grotesque enough, of which the titles convey 
the character: “A famous Well -in- Town ;” 
“ Nae Peer-ye;” “ Huinttpns Estimates” 
(Mr. Hume); “A Jcw-d’SJnrit” (Mr. 0*Is¬ 
raeli) ; “ An exemplification of Cupidity in 
Pummicestone ” (Lord Palmerston) ; “ Old 
Geese” and “Young Ducks” (old and angry- 
looking and young and pretty women); “ Some 
gentleman who patronise Moses in the Mino- 
ries” (certainly no credit to the skill of a tailor); 
“A Jew Lion” (M. Jullien); “Fine high 
screams” (ice-creams) and “ Capers” (chorister 
boys and ballet-girls); “Hey-day, you don’t 
take advantage here” (Joseph Any); and 
“ Something to give the milk a head” (a man 
with a horse’s head on a tray). These, however, 
arc but a portion of the figures. The (Jomic 
Exhibition-sheet contains, ninety such figures, 
independent of those in the two cuts mentioned 
as headings. 

“ Galleries of Comicalities,” or series of figures 
sometimes satirically, »nmctim£s grotesquely 
given without any aim at satire, are also sold by 
the same parties, and are often announced as a 
“ Threepenny gallery for a penny!—and dirt 
cheap at threepence. As big as a newspaper.” 

Another broad-sheet sold this winter in the 
streets is entitled, “ Optical and Magical Delu¬ 
sions,” and was announced as “ Dedicated to 
and Prepared for his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales—the only original copy.” The en¬ 
gravings are six in number, and are in three 
rows, each accompanying engraving being re¬ 
versed from its fellow: where the head is erect on 
one side, it is downward on the other. the first 
figure is a short length of a Very plain %oman, 
while on the opposite side is that ^ a very plain 
naan, both pleased and smirking in accordance 
with a line below: “ O what joy when our lips 
shall meet!” “ Cat-a-gorical” is a spectacled 
and hooded cat. “ Dog-matical” is a dog with 
the hat, wig, and cane once held proper to a 
physicidn. “Cross purposes” is an austere 
lady in a monster cap, while her opposite hus¬ 
band is pointing bitterly to a long bill. • The 
purport of these figures is shown in the follow¬ 
ing 

« DIRECTIONS—Paste all over the Back of the 
sheet, and put a piece of thick paper between, to stiffen 
it, then fold it down the centre, so that the marginal 
lines fall exactly at the back of each other, (which may 
be ascertained by holding it to tbe light)—press it quite 
Sat—when eat separate they Will make three cards— 
•have than close to the margin—then take a needle- 


full of Souble thread and pass it through the dot at 
each e*d of the card; cut the thread off about throe 
inches long. By twisting the threads between yonr 
fore fingers and thumbs, so as to spin the card round 
backwards and ihrwartm with a rapid motion, the 
figures will appear to connect and form a pleasing 
delusion.” 

Then there are the “ Magical Figures,” hr 
rude street imitations of Dr. Paris’ ingenious 
toy, called the “ Thaumascope.” Beside these 
are what at the first giant* appear mere black, 
and very black, marks, ddthing no object; but 
a closer examination shows the outlines of. a 
facefor of a face and figure. Of such there are 
sometimes four on a broad-sheet, but they are 
also sold separately, both in the streets and the 
small BtatiBners’ shops. When the white or 
black portion of the paper is cut away (for both 
i dours arc so prepared), what remains, by a 
disposition of the light, throws a huge shadow 
of a grotesque figure the waU, which may 
he increased or diminished awarding to the 
motions of the exhibitor. The shadow-figures 
sold this winter by one of my informants were 
of Mr. and Mrs. Maiming, the Queen, Prince 
Albert, the Princess Royal, and the Prince of 
Wales; ’“hut you sec, sir,” observed the man, 
“ the Queen and the Prince does for any father 
and mother—for she hasn’t her crown on—and 
the Queen’s kids for anybody's kids.” 

I mention these matters more particularly, as 
it certainly shows something of a change in the 
winter-evenings’ amusements of the children of 
the working-classes. The principal street cus¬ 
tomers for tbes^penny papers were mechanics,' 
who bought them on their way home for the 
amusement of their families. Boys, however, 
bought almost as many. 

The sale of these papers is.carried on by the 
same men as 1 have described working conun- 
druins k A superior pti.terer, of course, show*, 
that Ins magical dtSuBions and magical figures 
combine all the wonders of the magic lantern 
and the dissolving views, “and all for one 
penny.” The trade is carried on only for a 
short time in the winter as regards the magical 
portion; and I am informed that, including the 
“ Comic Exhibitions,” it extends bo about half of 
the sum taken for conundrums, or to about 45 1 . 

Of the Street-sellers of Plat- Bins. 
The sellers of play-bills carry qn a trade which 
is exceedingly uncertain, and is little remune¬ 
rative. There are now rather more than 200 
people selling play-bills in X.ondon, but the 
number has sometimes been as high as 400. 
“Yes, indeed," a theatrical gentleman said to 
me, “ and if a dozen more theatres were opened 
to-morrow, why each would have raefre than iti 
twenty bill-sellers the very first night Whete 
they come from, or what they are, t haven’t a 
notion.” ' 1 • ’ " 

The majority of the play-lull seller* are either 
old or young, the sexes being about equally 
engaged in this traffic. Some of' them have 
followed the business from their childhood. I 
met with very few indeed who kjew anything ef 
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tk«»t*e»S>ey»nSthe swiof thej tytaamgjit and 
. of tfce.njlnciB&l perfonn«r», whiwaome do not 
non a$0jt$ot moll modicum Of knowledge, 
mi Mgfccn arither read %or writ$ . The boy* 
oftea *ttn .recklessly alongside the cabs which 
we conveying persons to the theatre, and so offer 
&eix bills for sale. One of these youtMs said to 
me, when I spoke of the danger incurred, "The 
cabman knows how to do it, sir, when I runs 
and patters ; and so does his boss.’' An intel- 
lkpept cabman, bowevfcr, who was in the habit 
oBfliiving parties to the Lyceum, told me that 
these lad* clung to his cab as he drove dovPh to 
Wellingion- street in such a way, for they^eemed 
never to look before them, that he ^as m con¬ 
stant fear leat they should be run over. Ladies 
are often startled by a face appearing suddenly 
at the cab window, “ and thro’ my glass,” saia 
my informant, 41 a face would look dirtiej’ than 
it* really is.” m certainly a face gliding along 
with the cab, as it were, no accompanying body 
being visible, on a winter’s night, while the sound 
of the runner’s footsteps is lost in the .noise of 
the cab, has much the effect of an apparition. 

I did not hear of one person who had been in 
any way connected with the stage, even as a 
supernumerary, resorting to play-bill selling 
when he could not earn a shilling within the walls 
of a theatre. These bill-sellers, for the most 
part, confine themselves, as far as I could ascer¬ 
tain, to that particular trade. The youths say 
that they sometimes get a job in errand-going 
in the daytime, but the old ijien and women 
generally aver they can do nothing else. An 
officer, who, some years back, had been on duty 
at a large theatre, told me that at that time the 
women bill-sellers earned a trifle in miming 
errands for the women of the town who attended 


she went to the Victoriabut " business wm 
not what it was,” and her earning* were from 
-6d. to X*. a week less; and this, she said, al¬ 
though the Victoria was considered one of the 
most profitable stations for the play-bill seller, 
the box-keeper there seldom selling any bill in 
the theatre. "The boxes," too, at thi* house, 
more fre^hently buy them outside. Another 
readfin why "business” was better at the Vic¬ 
toria thai^ elsewhere was represented to me, by 
# a ferson^familar with the tneatreB, to be this: 
manf- go to the Victoria who cannot read, or who 
can Mead but imperfectly, and they love to 
"make-believe” they are "good scholards” by 
parading the consulting of a play-bill! 

On my visit bill-sellers at the Victoria 
were two old wf^ren (each A widow for many 
years), two young men, besides two or three, 
though there are sometimes as many as six or 
seven children. The old women " fell into the 
business” as successors by virtue of their pre¬ 
decessors’ leaving it on account of sickness. The 
children were generally connected with the older 
dealers. The' young men had been in this busi¬ 
ness from boyhood ; some sticking to the practice 
of their childhood unto manhood, or towards old 
age. The number at the Victoria is now, I am 
informed, two or three more, as the theatre is 
often crowded. The old woman told me that 
she h#d known two and even fouT visitors to the 
theatre club for the purchase of a bill, and then 
she had sometimes to get farthings for them. 

A young fellow—who said he believed he was 
only eighteen, but certainly looked older—told 
me that he \\a*in the habit of selling play-bills, 
but not regularly, as he sometimes had a job in 
carrying a board, or delivering bills at a corner, 
" or the likes o’ that:”—he favoured me with 


the theatres ; but, as they were not permitted to 
send any eommunicatioiV into the interior,of the 
house, their earnings that waty were insignificant, 
for they could only send in messages by any 
other “ dress woman” entering the theatre sub¬ 
sequently. 

In thexourse of my inquiries last year, I met 
with a lame woman of sixty-eight, who had been 
selling play-bills for the last twelve years. She 
had been, for six or eight months before she 
adopted that trade, the widow of a poor mecha¬ 
nic, a carpenter. She had first thought of resort¬ 
ing to that means of a livelihood owing to a 
neighbouring old woman having been obliged to 
relinquish her post from sickness, when my 
informant " succeeded her.” In this way, she 
fl«5d, many persons " succeeded” to the business, 
as the recognised old hands were jealous of and 
uncivil to any additional ne^ comers, hut did 
not object to a “successor.” These parties 
generally know each other; they murmur if the 
Haymarket hands, for instance, resort to the 
Lyceum for any f cause, or vice versd, thus over- 


ta*t she commenced selling play-bil 
/W*a» and then realised a profit of 4*. 
when the old: Amphitheatre was bn 


4*. per week, 
burnt down. 


his opinion of the merits of the theatres he was 
practically acquainted with as regarded their 
construction for the purposes of the bill-seller. 
His mother, who had been dead a few years, had 
sold bills, and had put him into the business. 
His ambition seemed to be to become a general 
bill-sticker. He could not write but could read 
very imperfectly. 

"Vy, you see, sir,” he said, "there’s sets off 
At the market (Haymarket), now, there’s this : 
there’s* only one front, so you may look sharp 
about for t^ge goes, boxes, pit, and gallery. 
The ’Delphi's as good that way, and so is the 
Surrey, but them one’s crowded too much. 
The Lyceum’s built shocking orkered. Vy, 
the boxes is in one street, and the pit in an¬ 
other, and the gallery in another! It’s true, 
sir. The pit’s the best customer in most 
theatres, I think. Ashley’s and the Wick is both 
. spoiled that way—Ashley’s perticler—-aa the 
gallery’s a good step from the pit and boxes; 
at the / Wick it’s round the corner. But the 
shilling gallery aint so bad at Ashley’s. Sad¬ 
ler’s Weils I never tried, it’s out of the way, 
and X can’t tell you much abCut the ’Lympic 
or the Strand. The Lane is middling. I don’t 
know that either plays or actors makes much 
difference to me. Perhaps it's rather vorser 
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ve» it’* anything werry prune, as everybody 
seems to know every think about it aforeimnd. 
No, air, I can’t isay, air, that Mr. Macready did 
me much good. I sometimes runs along by a 
eab because I’ve got a sixpence from a swell 
for doing it stunnin’, but werry seldom, and I 
don’t much like it? though ven you're at it you 
don’t think of no few:. I makes or rather 
more a week at bill-selling, and as much other 
vays. I never saw a play but once at the Wick. 
I’d rather be at a Free and Heasy.* I den’t 
know as I knows any of the actors or%ctiv*>es, # 
either hes or shes.” 

The sellers of play-bills purchase their ^>tock 
of the printer, at 3*. f d. the hundred, or in 
that proportion for half or quarter-hundreds. 
If a smaller quantity be purchased, the charge 
is usually thirteen for (Id.; though they used to 
be only twelve for 6d. These sellers arc among 
the poorest of the poor; after they have had one 
meal, they do not know how to get another. 
They reside in the lowest localities, and some 
few are abandoned and profligate in character. 
They reckon it a good night to earn 1.9. clear, 
but upon an average they clear hut 3.v. per week. 
They lose sometimes by not selling out their 
nightly stock. Wh%t they have left, they are 
obliged to sell for waste-paper at 2d. per 11>. 
Christmas, Easter, and W hilsuntide are gene¬ 
rally their best times—they will then make !)</. 
per night clear. The printer of the plaj-bills 
prints but a certain number, the demand being 
nearly ascertained -week by week. TIic.m* 
are all sold (by the printer or some person 
appointed) to the regul.u customers, in prefer¬ 
ence to others, but the “ irregulars ” can get sup¬ 
plied, though often not without trouble. The 
profit on all sold is rather more than cent, pci 
tent. As 1 have intimated, when some theatres 
are closed, the bill-sellers are driven to others; 
and as the demand is necessarily limited, 
a superflux of sellers affects the profits, and 
then 2s. 6rf. is considered a good week’s work. 
During the opera season, I am told, a few me* 
chanics, out of work, will sell bills there and 
books of the opera, making about (i.v. a week, 
and doing better than the regular hands, as they 
have a better address and are better cldfl. 

Taking the profits at 3.9. «. week at cent, per 
cent, on the outlay, and reckoning 200 sellers, 
including those at the saloons, concert-rooms, 
JSec.j we find that 60/. is now expended weekly 
on play-bills purchased in the streets of London. 

Of the Street-sellers of Periodicals, 
Pamphlets, Tracts, Books, etc. 
These street-sellers are a numerous body, and 
the majority of them show a greater degree of 
industry and energy than is common many 
classes of street-folk They have been for the 
most part connected with the paper, newspaper, 
or publishing trade, and some of them have 
“ known better days.” One intelligent man I 
met with, a dealer in “waste” (paper), had 
been brought up as a compositor, but late hourH 
and glaring gas-lights in, the printing-office 


affectdlt hkeyes, he told me; and as a half-blind * 
compositor Wpa about of as little value, he 
thought, as a'“ horse with a wooden leg,” he 
abandoned his calling for out-of-door labour. 
Another had been a gun-smith, and when out 
of hia apprenticeship was considered a “don 
hand a f jjair triggers, for hair triggers were more 
wanted Then,” but an injury to his right hand 
and arm had disabled him as a mechanic, and 
he had recourse to the afreets. A third had 
been an ink-maker’s “^bung man,” and had 
got to like the streets by calling for orders,: and 
delivering bottles of ink, at the shops of ^Ihe 
small stationers and chandlers, and so he had 
taken to them for a living. Of the book-stall- 
keen ers 1 •heard of one man who had died a 
short time before, and who “ once had been in 
'he habit of buying better books for his own 
pleasure than he had afterwards to sell for his 
bread*” Of the I ook-stall proprietors, I have 
afterwards spoken mofe fully. * 

All the street-sellers in question are what 
street ^timation pronounces to be educated 
men; vy can all, as far as I could ascertain, 
read and write, and some of them were “ keen- 
ish politicians, both free-traders, and against 
free-trade when they was a-talking of the better 
days when they was young.” Nearly all arc 
married men with families. 

The divisions into which these street traf¬ 
fickers may be formed are — Odd Numbcr- 
stdlcrs — Steamboat Newsvendors — Railway 
Newsvendors, (though the latter i* now Hardly a 
street traffic),-^the Sellers of Second Editions 
(which J have abeady given as a portion of the 
patterers)— Board- workers (also previously de¬ 
scribed, and for the same reason)—Tract-sellers -j 
(of whom I have given the number, character, 
&c., and who are regarded by the other street- 
sellers as the idlers, h, ggars, and pretenders of 
the tftde),—the Sellei« of Childrens’ Books and 
Song Books—Book-auctioneers, and Book-slab- . 
keepers. 

Of tiie Street-sale of Back Numbers. 

This trade is, carried on by the same class of 
patterers as work race-cards, seegnd editions, &c. 
The collectors of waste-paper frequently find 
back numbers of periodicals in “ a lot ” they 
may have purchased at a coffee-shop. These 
they sell to'warehousemen who serve the street- 
sellers. The largest lot ever sold at one time 
was some six or seven years ago, of the Pictorial 
Times, at least a ton weight. # A dealer states— 

“ I lost the use of this arm ever since I was 
three months old. My mother died when I 
was ten years of age, and after that my, father . 
took up with an Irishwoman, and turned me 
and my youngest sister (she was two year* 
younger than me) out into tlio streets. My 
youngest sister got employment at my father’s 
trade, but I couldn’t get nh work became of 
my crippled arm. I walked about,, tQi 1 fell 
down in the streets for want. At last, a man, 
who had a sweetmeat-shop, took -pity on me. 

His wife made the sweetmogte, An<t minded 
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the shop while he went trat a jugglin^ih the 
streets, In the Ramo Santee line. He told me 
as hnr,ff I would go round the country with 
him aftd ieilafew prints while he was a jug- 
gliag in the -public-houses, he’d find me in 
and pay my lodging. I joined him, 
arid crimped with him two or thdte year. 
After that I went to work for a werry 
large waste-paper dealer. He used to buy 
up all. the, old back numbers of the cheap 
periodicals and pendy publications, and send 
rUjifout with' them to sell at a farden’ a piece. 
He used to give me id. out of every shilling, 
and X done very well with that, till the periodi¬ 
cals came so low, and so many on ’em, that they 
wouldn't sell at all. Sometimes I iouhl qjake 
15s. on a Saturday night and a Sunday moni- 
, jiig, a-selling the odd numbers of periodicals, J - 
such as tales; ‘ Tales of the Wars,’ ‘ Lives o£ the 
Hirates,’ ‘ Lives of the Highwaymen,’ &c‘. I’ve 
often sold as many as 2,000 numbers on a 
Saturday night in the New-cut, and the most 
of them was, works about thieves, and highway¬ 
men, and pirates. Besides me, there WTs three 
others at the same business. Altogether, I dare 


however, obtain their " waste" first-hand from 
the collectors, or buy it at a news-agent’s. " 
The retail price varies from 2d. to Sid. the 
pound* but Sid. is only given for “very clean 
and prime, and perhaps uncut," newspapers; 
for when a newsvendor has, as it is called, 
over-stocked” himself, he sells the uncut 
papers at test to the collector, or the " waste” con- 
sunler. This happens, I was told, twenty times 
as often with the “weeklys” as the “dailys;” 
for, said my informant, “ suppose it’s a wet Sun- 
dayViorfling—and all newsvendors as does pray, 
prays, for wet Sundays, because then people 
stay* at home and buys a paper; or some 
number, to read and pass away the time. Well, 
sir, suppose it’s a soaker in the morning, the 
newsman buys a good lot, an extra nine, or two 
extra nines, or the like of that, and then may 
be, after all, it conies out a line day, and so he's 
over-stocked ; in which case there’s some for 
the waste.’’ 

When they consider it a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, tlic workers carry waste to offer to the 
Billingsgate salesmen; but the chief trade is 
in the hands of the regular frequenter of the 


say my master alone used to get rid of 10,000 
copies of such works on a Saturday night and a 
Sunday morning. Our principal customers was 
young men. My master made a good hit of 
money at it. He had been about eighteen 
years in the business, and had begun with 2,v, 0 it. 
I was with him fifteen year, on and oft) and at 
the best time. I used to earn my 30s. a week 
full at that time. But then I\-as foolish, and 
didn’t take care of my money. When I was at 
the ‘ Olid number business,’ I bought a peep- 
show, and left the trade to go into that line." 

Or thu Sale of Waste Newspapers at 

lill.LINaSGATE. 

This trade is so far pcculiaV that it is confined 
to Billingsgate, as in that market alone the 
demand supplies a livelihood to the man who 
carries it on. His principal sale is of uews- 
papers to the street-fishmongers, as a large sur¬ 
face of paper is required for the purposes of a 
fish-stall. TKe “waste” trade—for "waste" 
and not “waste-paper” is the word always ap¬ 
plied—is not carried vni with such facility as 
might be expected, for 1 was assured that 
“waste” is so scarce that only a very insuffi¬ 
cient supply of paper can at present be ob¬ 
tained. “ I hope things will change soon, sir,” 
said one, collector, gravely to me, “ or I shall 
hardly be able to keep myself and my family on 
my waste." 

This difficulty, however, does not affect such 
a street-seller as the man at Billingsgate, who 
buys of the collectors—“collecting,” however, 
a portion himself at the neighbouring coffee- 
shops, puhlic-hquees, &e. ; for the wants of a 
regular customer must, by some means or other, 
Be supplied. 

. The Billingsgate paper-seller carries his paper 
riouud, offering it to his customers, or td those he 
v#ws to mated purchasers; some fishmongers, 


market 

From the best information I could obtain, it 
appears that from 70 to 100 pounds weight of 
“ waste ’ ’—abouttliree-fourtlis being newspapers, 
of which some are foreign—is supplied to Bil¬ 
lingsgate market .and its visitants. Two num¬ 
bers of the Times, with their supplements, one 
paper-buyer told me, “ when cleverly damped, 
and tliey’re never particularly dry,” will weigh 
about a pound! The average price is not less 
than 2 id. a pound, or from that to 3d. A single 
paper is id. At 2 \d. per pound, and 85 pounds 
a day, upwards of 275 1. is spent yearly in waste 
paper arBillingsgate, in the street or open-air 
purchase alone. 

Of the Sale of’Periodicals on the Steam¬ 
boats and Steam-boat Piers. 

In this traffic arc engaged about 20 men, 
“ when the days are light until eight o'clock;” 
from 10 to 15, if the winter he a hard winter; 
and. if the river steamers are utaable to run— 
none a? all. This winter, however, there has 
been nS cessation !n the running of the “boats,” 
except on a few foggy days. The steam-boat 
paper-sellers are generally traders on their own 
account (all, I believe, have been connected 
with the newsvendors’ trade); some few are the 
servants of newsvendors, sent out to deal at 
the wharfs and on board the boats. 

The trade is not so remunerative that any 
payment is made to the proprietors of the boats 
or vsharfs for the privilege of, selling papers 
there„(as in the case of the railways), hut it is 
necessary to “ obtain leave,” from those who 
have authority to give it. 

The steam-boat paper-seller steps on board a 
few minutes before the boat starts, when there 
are a sufficient number of voyagers assembled. 
He traverses the deck and dives into the cabins, 
offering his “ papers,” the titles of which he 
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announces: “Punch, penny Punch, rea/Punch, 
last number for ,3d.—' comic sheets, a penny- 
all the London periodicals — Guide to the 
Thames.” 

From pne of these frequenters of steam-boats 
for the purposes of his business, P had the 
following acoount: * 

“ I was a news-agent's boy, sir, new- a pier, 
for thred or four year, then I got a*start for 
myself, and now X serve a pier. It’s "of. well 
a trade as you might think, still it's breath and 
cheese and a drop of beer. 1 ;.o on board to 
sell my papers. It’s seldom i sell a news¬ 
paper ; there’s ho call for it on the river, ex¬ 
cept at the foreign-going ships—a few as is 
sold to them—but I don't serve none on ’em. 
People reads the news for nothing at the cof¬ 
fee-shops when they breakfasts, I s'posc, and 
goes on as if they took in the Times, Cltrim, and 
’ Ti*er—pubs. we calls the ’Tiscr —all to then- 
own cheek. It’s penny works I sell the most 
of; indeed, it’s very seldom I offer anything 
else, ’cause it's little use. Penny Punches is 
fair sale, and I calks it ‘ Punch '—just Punch. 
It's dead now, I believe, but there’s old num- 


I am informed - that the average earnings of 
these traders, altogetjjssr, may be taken at 13*. 
| weekly; calculating that twelve carry on the 
trade the year through, we find that (assuming 
each ma*to sell at thirty-three per cent pro¬ 
fit—though in the case of old works it wilt be 
cent per cent) upwards of 1 ,5001. axe ex¬ 
pended annually in steamboat papers. 

Of thu Sale of Newspapers, Books, tec., 
a at the Railway Stations.* **■ 
Although the sale of newspapers at the rail¬ 
way terihini, &c., cannot strictly be classed as 
a street-salt, it is so far an open-air traffic as 
to require some brief notice, and it has now 
1 .-come a trade of no small importance. 

The privilege of selling to railway-passengers, 
within*the precincts of the terminus, is disposq^ 
of by tender. At "rcsefit the newsvendor on the 
North-Western Line, I am informed, pays to 
the company, for the right of sale at the Euston- 
square terminus, and 'he provincial stations, as 
large a sum as 1,700/. per annum. The amount 
usually given is of course in proportion to the 
number of stations, and the traffic of the rail- 


bers; still they’ll be done in time. The real way. 

Punch—I sell from six to twelve a week—I The purchaser of this exclusive privilege 

call that there as the reel Punch. Galleries sends ids own servants to sell the newspapers and 
of Comicalities is a middling sale; people books, which he supplies to them in the quantity 
take them home with them, I think. Guides to required. Tlie men thus engaged are paid from 


the Thames is good in summer. They’re illus¬ 
trated ; but people sometimes grumbles and 
calls them catchpennies. It aifi’t my fault if 
they’re not all that’s expected, but people ex¬ 
pects everything for Id. Joe Millers and 'Sto- 
phelees” (Mephistopheles) “ I’ve sold, and said 
they was oppositions to Punch ; that’s a year or 
more back, but they was old, and to be had 
cheap. I sell Lloyd’s and Reynolds’s pennies 
—-fairish, both of them; so's the Family He¬ 
rald and the London Journal—very fair. I 
don’t venture on any three-halfpenny books on 1 
anything like a spec., acause people says at 
once: ‘A penny—I'll give you a penny.’ 1 
sell seven out of eight of what I do sell 
to gents.; more than that, perhaps; {/ft you’ll 
not often see a woman buy* nothing vaots in¬ 
tended to improve her mind. A young woman, 
like a maid of all work, buys sometimes 
and looks hard at the paper ; hut I some¬ 
times thinks It’s to show she can read. A 
summer Sunday’s my best time, out and out 
There’s new faces then, and one goes on holder. 
I’ve known young gents, bny, just to offer to 
young women, I’m pretty well satisfied. It’s a 
introduction. / have met with real gentlemen. 
They’ve looked over all I -offered for sale and 
then said: ‘ Nothing I want, my good lellow, 
but here’s a penny for your trouble.’ I wish 
there was more of them. I do sincerely. 
Sometimes I’ve gone on board and not sold one 
paper. I buy in the regular way, 9<L for a dozen 
(sometimes thirteen to the dozen) of penny 
pub*. I don’t know what I make, for I keep 
no count; perhaps a sov. in a good week and a 
half in another.” 


20*. to 30*. a week, ami the boys receive from 
6s. to 10s. Orf, i#fekly, but rarely 10*. 6 d. 

A11 the morning and evening papers are sold 
at the Station, but of tiie weekly preas, those are * 
sent for sale which in the manager's judgment 
are likely to sell, or which his agent informs 
him are “ asked for.’ ’ It is the same with the 
weekly unstamped publications. The reason 
seems -’obvious; if*thero be more than can be 
:old, a dead loss is incurred, for the surplusage, 
as regards newspapers, is only saleable as .waste 
Taper. 

The books sold at railways are nearly all of 
.he class best known as “ light reading,” or 
what some account light readily. The price 
does not often exceed is.; and among the hooks 
offered for sale in these, places are novels in 
one volume, published at Is.—sometimes in two 
volumes, at Is. eacli: “ monthly parts ” of works 
'ssued in weekly numbers ; shilling hooks of * 
poetry; but rarely political or controversial 
pamphlets. One man, who, understood this 
trade, told me that '* a few of the pamphlets 
about the Pope and Cardinal Wiseman- sold, at 
first; but iii;a month or six weeks, people began 
to say, ‘ A shilling for that! I'm tick of the 
thing.' ” . 

The large sum given for the privilege of an, 
exclusive sale, shows that the number of books 
and papers sold at railway S^tfpna must be very- 
considerable. But it must be home in mind, 
that the price, and consequently the profit on 
the daily newspapers, sold at the railways, is 
greater than elsewhere. None ate charged leu 
than 6 d., the regular price at a news-agent’s 
shop beinj^ 5d., so that as the Cost price is IkL. , 
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the profit'isdouble. Not u it unusual for a 
passenger by «n *arly train, who grows ijnpa- 
' tient for hit paper, to cry out, “ A shilling for 
the Time* 1 " This, however, is only the case, 
I sun told, with those who start verywariy in 
the morning; for the daily papers arettb tamed 
for the railway stations from among the earliest 
impressions, and can be had at the accustomed 
price as early as six O^ock, although, if there 
be exciting news and a great demand, a larger 
amSunt may he given. . , 

Or the Street Booksellers., 

The course of my inquiry now leads me to 
consider one of the oldest, and certainly Slot 
least important of the street traffics—that o( 
the book-stalls. Of these there are now about' 
twenty in the London streets, but in, this 
nufitber I include only these which are properly 
street-stalls., Many book-stalls, as in such a 
locality as the London-road, are appendages to 
shops, being merely a display of wares outside 
the bookseller’s premises; and with these I do 
not now intend to deal. 

The men in this trade 1 found generally to be 
intelligent. They have been, for the most part, 
engaged in some minor department of'tlie book¬ 
selling or newspaper trade, in the regular way, 
and are unconnected with the stiert-sellers in 
other lines, of whose pursuits, habits, and 
characters, they seem to know nothing. 

The street book-stalls are merit frequent in 
the thoroughfares which are well-frequented, 
but which, as one man in the trade expressed 
himself, are not so “shoppy” as others—such 
as the City-road, the New-road,' and the Old 
Kent-road. “ If there’s what you might call 
a recess,” observed another street book-stall- 
koeper, “that's the place fqr us; and }ou’U 
often see us along with flower-stands and 
pinners-up.” The stalls themselves do not 
present any very smart appearance; they are 
usually of plain deal. If the stock of books 
he sufficiently ample, they are disposed on the 
surface of the ^all, “ fronts up,” as I heard it 
described, with the titles, when lettered on the 
back, like as they arc presented in a library. If 
the “front” be unlettered, as is often the ease 
with the older books, a piece of paper is 
attached, end on it is inscribed the title and 
the price. Sometimes the description is ex¬ 
ceeding curt, as, “. Poetry,” “ French,” “Re¬ 
ligious,” “ Latin (I saw an odd volume, in 
Spanish, of Don Quixote, marked “Latin,” but 
it was at a shop-seller’s stall,) “ Pamphlets,” 
and such like; or where it seems to‘have been 
thought necessary to give a somewhat fuller 
appellation, such titles are written out as 
” Locke's Understanding,” “ Watts’s Mind,” or 
“ Pope’s Rape.” Tf the stock be rather scant, 
the aide of the book ft then shown, and is either 
covered with white paper, on which the title’ 
end price are written, or “ brushed,” or else a 
piece, of paper ip attached, with .the necessary 
announcement. 

Sometimes these announcements are striking 


enough, as where a number of works of the 
“Same size have been bound together (which 
used to be the case, I am told, more frequently 
than it is now); or where there has been a series 
Of stories in one volume. One such announce-, 
ment was, “ Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle Captain 
KyflJPirate Prairie Rob of the Bowl Batofyeld 
Moore Carew 2s." Alongside this miscella- 
neqps volpme was, “ Wilberforce’s' Practical 
yieW|Of Bhrislianity; lj. “ Fenelon’s AVen- 
tureade Tdldmaque, plates, 9d. •” “ Arres, de 
Predeftinatione, Is.” (the last-mentioned work, 
which, at the first glance, seems as if it were 
an odd mixture of French and Larin, was a 
Latin quarto); “ Coronis ad Collationem Ha- 
giensem, &c. &c., Gulielmo Amesio." Another 
work, on another stall, had the following de¬ 
scription ; “ Lord Mount Edgecumbe’s Opera 
What is Currency Watts's Scripture History 
Thoughts on Taxation only Is. 3d.” Another 
was, “Knickerbocker Bacon Is." As a rule, 
however, the correctness with which the work 
is described is rather remarkable. 

At some few of the street-stalls, and at many 
of the shop-stalls, are boxes, containing works 
marked, “ AH Id.,” or 2rf.,'3if., or id. Among 
these are old Court-Guides, Parliamentary Com¬ 
panions, Railway Plans, and a variety of ser¬ 
mons, "and theological, as well as educational 
and political pamphlets. To show the charac¬ 
ter of the publications thus offered—not, per¬ 
haps, as a rule, but generally enough, for sale— 
I copied down the titles of some at Id. and 2d. 

“ All these at Id.— 1 Letters to the Right 
Honourable Lord John Russell, on State Edu¬ 
cation, by Edward Baines, jun.;’ ‘ A Pastoral 
Letter to Che Clergy and Members of the Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America‘ A Letter to the Protestant Dis¬ 
senters of England and Wales, by the Rev. 
Robert Ainslie;’ ‘ Friendly Advice to Con- 
tervqtives;’ ‘ Elementary Thoughts on the 
Principles of Currency and Wealth, and on 
the Means of Diminishing the Burthens of 
the People, by J. D. Basset, Esq., price 2«. 6d.’ ” 
The othurs were each published at Is. 

“ All lhe.se at 2 d^—‘ Poems, by Eleanor Tat- 
loek, 1811, 2 vols., 9s.;’ ‘ Two Sermons, on the 
Fall and Final Restoration of the Jews, by the 
Rev. John Stuart;’ ‘ Thoughts and Feelings, 
by Arthur Brooke, 1829;’ ‘The Amours of 
Philander and Sylvia, being the third and last 
part of Love-letters between a Nobleman and 
his Sister. Volume the Second. The Seventh 
Edition. London.’ ” > 

Frojn a cursory examination of the last-men¬ 
tioned twopenny volqme, I could see nothing of 
the nobleman or his sister. It is one of an inane 
class of books, originated, I believe, in the latter 
part of the reign of Charles II. Such publica¬ 
tions professed to be (aad some few were) records 
of the court and city scandal of the day, but in 
general they were works founded on the reputa¬ 
tion of the current seaUdaL In short, to adopt 
the language of patterers, they were “cocks” 
issued by the publishers of that period; sad 
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they continued to be published, until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, or a little later. J 
notice this description of literature the more, 
particularly as it is still frequently to be mei 
with in street-Sale. . " There's oft enough," one 
street-bookseller said to me, "works of that sort 
making up a 4 lot’ at a Bale, and inyfcry respect¬ 
able rooms. As if they were make-weights, or 
to make up a sufficient number of books, and so 
they keep their hold in the streets."# 

As many of my readers may h#ve J ttle,*if 
any, knowledge of this class of street-sold works, 
I cite a portion of the “epistle dedilktory," 
and a specimen of the style, of “ Philander and 
• Sylvia," to show the change in street, as well 
as in general literature, as no sucli works are 
now published: 

“To the LordSSpencer, My Lord, when a new book 
comes into the world, the first thing we consider is 
the dedication; and according to the quality and 
humour of the patron, we are apt to make a judg¬ 
ment of the following subject. If to a statesman we 
believe it grave and politic; if to a gownman, law or 
divinity; if to the young and gay, love and gallantry. 
lJy this rule, I believe the gentle reader, who finds 
your lordship’s name prefixed before this, will make 
as many various opinions of it, as they do characters 
of your lordship, whose youthful sallies have been the 
business of so muchHiscourse, and which, according 
to the relator’s sense or good nature, is either aggra¬ 
vated or excused; though the woman’s quarrel to 
your lordship has some more reasonable foundation, 
than that of your own sex; for your lordship being 
formed with uli the beauties and graces of mankind, 
all the charms of wit, youth, and sweetness of dispo¬ 
sition (derived to you from an illustrious race of 
heroes) adapting you to the noblest love and softness, 
they cannot but complain on thgfe mistaken conduct 
of yours, that so lavishly deals out those agreeable 
attractions, squandering away that youth and time 
on many, which might be more advantageously dedi¬ 
cated to some one of the fair; and by a liberty (which 
they call not being discreet enough) rob them of ail 
the hopeB of conquest over that heart which they 
believe can fix no where ; they cannot caress you into 
tameness; or if you sometimes appear so, they are 
still upon their guard with you; for like a young lion 
you are ever apt to leap into your natural wildness; 
the greatness of your soul disdaining to be confined 
to lazy repose; though the delicacy of yaur • erstli 
aqd constitution so absolutely require it; yoifi 1 lord¬ 
ship not being made for diversions so rough and 
fatiguing, as those your active mind would impose 
upon it. 

The last sentence is very long, so that a 
shorter extract may serve in a specimen of the 
staple of this book-making : 

“To Philander,—False and perjured as you are, I 
languish for a sight of you, and conjure you to give It 
me as soon as this comes to your hands. Imagine 
not that I have prepared those instruments of 
revenge that are so Justly due to your perfidy; but 
rather, that I have yet too tender sentiments for you, 
in spite of the outrage you have done my heart; and 
that for all the ruin you have made, I still adore you • 
and though I know you are now another’s slays, yet I 
beg you would vouchsafe to behold the spoils yon 
have made, and allow me this recompense for all, 
to say— Here was the beauty I once esteemed, though 
now she is no more Philander’* Sylvia.” 

Having thus described what may be consi¬ 
dered the division#! parts of this stall trade, I 
proceed to the more general character of the 
class of books sold. 


Of the Character op Books of the 
Street-sale. 

There has been* a change, and in Bcma,re¬ 
spects a considetuble change; in the character 
or clfijp of books sold at the street-stalls, within 
the last 40 or 50 years, as I have ascertained 
from the most experienced men in the trade. 
Now sermons, or works of the old 

divines, are rarely d|vat these stalls, or if 
seen, are rarely purchased. Black-letter. edi¬ 
tions are very unfrequent at street book-stalls, 
and it is twenty times more diffieu!||J&juai 
assum'd, for street-sellers to pick up aRylpig' 
really ra*e and curious, than it was in the efcfjy 
part of the century. f 

One reason assigned for this change by an 
intelligent street-seller was, that blaOk-letter or 
any*ancient worl ■!, were almost all purchased 
by the second-hand booksellers, who have s£ops 
and issue catalogues, as they had a prompt sale 
for them whenever they could pick them up 
at book-auctions or elsewhere. “ Ay, indeed," 
said another book-stall keeper, 44 anything scarce 
or curious, when it’s an old book, is kept out of 
the streets; if it’s not particular decent, sir," 
(with a grin), “ why it’s reckoned all the more 
curious, — that’s the word, sir, I know,— 

‘ curious.’' I can tell how many beans make 
five as well as you or anybody. Why, now, 
there’s a second-hand bookseller not a hun¬ 
dred miles from Hoi bom—and a pleasant, nice 
man he is, Jnd does a respectable business— 
and lie puts to the end of his catalogue—they 
all have catalogues that’s in a good way—two 
pages that he calls * Facets.’ They’re titles 
and prices of queer old books in all languages— 
indecent books, indeed. He sends his catalogues 
to a many clergymen and learned people; and 
to afiy that he thinks wouldn’t much admire 
seeing his 4 Facetiae,’ he pulls the last leaf ouc, 
and sends his catalogue, looking finished without 
It. Those last two pages aren’t at all the worst 
part of his trade among buyers that’s worth 
money." 

In one respect a characterise of this trade 
s unaltered; I allude to the prevalence of 
4 odd volumes *’ at the cheaper stalls,—not the 
odd volumes of a novel, but more frequently of 
one of the essayists—the “ Spectator" especially. 
One stall-keeper told me, that if he purchased 
an old edition of the “Spectator," in eight vols., 
he could more readily sell it in single volumes, 
at 4 d. each, than sell the ef|ht vols. altogether 
for 2s., or even Is. 4<d. f though this was but 24. 
a volume. 

“ There* s nothing in my trad#*" said one 
itreet-bookseller with whom I conversed on the 
iubject, “ that sells better, or indeed so well, as 
English classics. I can’t offer to ffirkw -ffiie 
distinctions, and I’m just speaking of wy?. own 
plain way of trade; but call English clas¬ 
sics such Dorics as the * Spectator,’ 4 Taller,’ 

1 Guardian,’ 4 Adventurer/ 4 Rambler/ 4 Ra- 
sellas/ 4 The Vicar of W^tefield/ * Fere • 
grine Tickle/ 4 Tom Jones, / Goldsmith’s His- 
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tone* of Greece, Rome, and. England * (fkey 
all sell quick), *Enffeld's Speaker/ ‘mixed 
play*/ the 4 Sentimental ‘ Journey* no, sir, 
4 Tristram Shandy/ rather hang* on hand, the 
‘Pilgrim's progress' (but it must be sold very 
lev), 4 Robinson Crusoe/ 4 Philip Quarles/ 
*Telemaehu3/ ‘Gil Bias/ and 4 Junius’s Betters.’ 
I don't remember more at this moment, such 
MM axe of good /ale. I haven’t included .poetry, 
because I’m speaking <f. English classics, and 
of <»Kxr«e they must be oldish works to be 
oUssfcs/' f 

Concerning the street sale of poetical works 
I learned from street book-sellers, that t their 
readmit sale was of volumes of Shakespeare, 
Pope, Thomson, Goldsmith, Cowper, Bur As, 
Byron, and Scott. “You must recollect, sir,” 
said one dealer, “ that in nearly all those poets 
there’s a double chance for sale at book-stalfe. 
For what with old editions? and new anrl cheap 
edition*, there’s always plenty in the market, 
and very low. No, I can’t say 1 could sell 
Milton ,as quickly as any of those mentioned, 
nor * Hudibras/ nor 4 Young's Night Thoughts/ 
nor Prior, nor Dryden, nor ‘ Gay’s Fables.' 
It’s seldom that we have any works of Hood, 
or Shelley, or Coleridge, or Wordsworth, or 
Moore at street stalls—you don’t often see them, 
I think, at booksellers’ stalls—for they’re soon 
picked up. Poetry sells very fair, take it 
altogether.” 

Another dealer tohl me that from twenty to 
thirty years ago there were at tko street-stalls 
a class of works rarely seen now. Tie had 
known them in all parts and had disposed of 
them in his own way of business. He specified 
the “Messiah” (Kiopstock’s) as of this class, 
the “ Death of Abel,” the “ Castle'of Otranto ” 


(“but that’s seen occasionally still,” he ob¬ 
served), the “ Old English Baj*on ” (“ andtfh it’s 
seen still too, lmt nothing to wnat it were once ”), 
the “Young Man’s Best Companion” “Zim¬ 
merman on Solitude,” and “Burke on the Sub¬ 
lime and Beautiful” (“but 1 have that yet 
sometimes.”) These works were of heavy sale 
in the streets, ^pd my informant thought they 
had been thrown into the street-trade because 
the publishers had not found them saleable in 
the regular way. “ I was dead sick of the 
‘ Death of Abel/ ” observed the man, “ before 
I could get out of him.” Occasionally are to 
be seen at most of the stalls, works of which 
the majority of readers have heard, but may not 
have met with. Among such I saw “ Laura,” 
by Capcl Lloftt, 4 vols. J«. 6d. “ Darwin’s 

Botanic Garden,” 2s. “ Alfred, an Epic Poem/* 
by H. J. Bye, Poet Laureate, lOrf.* “ Ccelebs 
in search of a Wife,” 2 vola. in one, Is. 

The same informant told me that he had 
lived near an old man who died twenty-five 
years ago, or it might be more, With whom he 
was "somewhat intiftate. This old man had 
been all his life familiar with the street trade 
in books, which he had often hawked—a trade 
now almost unknown; his neighbour had heard 
V’HJSiL “r w seventy years ago, he 


made hi* two guineas a week “ without dis¬ 
tressing hisself/’ meaning, I was told, that he 
was drinking every Monday at least. This 
old man used to tell that in Kb day, ‘ the 
“■Whole Duty of Man,” and the “Tale of a 
Tub,” and “Pomfret’s Poems,” and “Pamela,” 
and “ Sir Charles Grandison” went off well, but 
“ Pamela ” fbe best “ And I've heard the old 
man say, sir,” I was further told, “how he 
had to trea^ his shoes straight about what books 
hp slnvved publicly. He sold ‘ Tom Paine * on 
the sly. If anybody bought a book and would 
pay a g|?od price for it, three times as much as 
was marked, he’d give the 4 Age of Reason ' ill. 
I never sec it now, but I don’t suppose any¬ 
body would interfere if it was offered. A sly 
trade’s always the best for paying, and for 
selling too. The old fellow used to laugh and 
say his stall was quite a godl^ stall, and he 
wasn’t often without a copy or two of the 
4 Anti-Jacobin Review/ which was all forChurch 
and State and all that, though he had 4 Tom 
Paine ’ in a drawer.” 

The books sold at the street-stalls are pur¬ 
chased by the retailers either at the auctions 
of the regular trade, or at “ chance,” or general 
auctions, or of the Jews or others who may 
have bought hooks cheap under such cir¬ 
cumstances. Often, however, the stall-keeper 
has a .market peculiarly his own. It is not 
uncommon for working men or tradesmen, if 
they become ‘‘beaten-down and poor” to carry 
a basket-full of books to a stall-keeper, and 
s?y, “ Tlere, give me lialf-a-erown for these.” 
One man had forty p-irts, each issued at 1$., 
of a Bible, offered to him at lrf. a part, by a 
mechanic who could not any longer afford to 
“take tbeyn in,” and was at last obliged to 
sell off what he had. Of course such things 
are nearly valueless when imperfect. Very few 
W'oiks are bought for street-stall sale of the 
regular booksellers. 

*'Oj^the Experience of a Street Book¬ 
seller. 

I now give a statement, furnished to me by an 
experienced man, as to the nature of his trade, 
and the class of his customers. Most readers 
will remember liafing seen an account in the 
life of some poor scholar, having read—and oc¬ 
casionally, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the stall-keeper—some work which he was too 
needy to purchase, and everi*of his having read 
it through at intervals. That something of this 
kind is still to be met with will be found from 
the following account: 

“ My customers, sir, are of all sorts,” my 
informant said. “They’re gentlemen, on their 
way ffom the City, that have to pas* along 
here by the City-road. Bankers’ clerks, very 
likely, or insurance-office clerics, or such like. 
They’re faitish customers, but they often screw 
me. Why only last month a gentleman I know 
very well by sight, and I see him" pass in his 
brougham in bad weather, took up an old Latin 
book—if I remember right it was an odd volume 
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of » French edition of Horace—and though it 
was marked only 8rf., it was hmg before he 
would consent to -give wore than fid. And I 
should never have got my price if I hadn't heard 
him say quite hastily, when he took up the hook. 
‘ The very thing I’ve long been looking for t 1 
Mechanics are capital customers for # scientific or 
trade books, such as suit their business; grid so 
they often are 'for geography and history, and 
some for poetry ; but they’re not bo #crewy I 
know a many such who are rare ones Cor / arcls- 
ing into knowledge. Women buy very little- of 
me in comparison to men; sometimes 911 odd 
novel, in one volume, when its cheap, sucli as 
'The Pilot/ or ‘The Spy/ or ‘The Farmer of 
Inglewood Forest/ or‘The Monk.’ No doubt 
some buy ‘ The Monk/ not knowing exactly what 
sort of a book it is, but just because it’s a ro¬ 
mance ; hut some young men buy it, I know, 
because they have learned what sort it’s like. 
Old three vol. novels won’t sell at all, if they’re 
ever so cheap. Boys very seldom buy of me, 
unless it’s a work about pigeons, or something 
that way. 

“ T can’t 6ay that odd vols. of Annual Regis¬ 
ters are anything but a bad sale, but odd vols. 
of old Mags, (magazines), a year or half-year 
hound together, are capital. Old London Mags., 
or Ladies’, or Oxford and Cambridges, or Town 
and Countrys, or Universal, or Monthly Re¬ 
views, or Humourists, or Ramblers, or Europe¬ 
ans, or any of any sort, that’s from 40 to 100 
years old, no matter what they are, go off rapidly 
at from Is. 6d. to 3$. fid. each, uncording to size, 
and binding, and condition. Odd numbers of 
Mags, arc good for little at a stall. The old Mags, 
in vols. are a bort of reading a great many 
are very fond of. Lives of the Princess Char¬ 
lotte are a ready penny enough. So are Queen 
Carolines, hut not so good. Dictionaries of all 
kinds are nearly as selling as the old Mags., 
and so arc good Latin books. French are only 
middling; not so well as you might think^” • 

My informant then gave me a similar amount 
to what I had previously received concerning 
English classics, and proceeded: “ Old religious 
hooks, they’re a fair trade enough, bijt they’re 
not so plentiful on the stalls now, and ^f they're 
black-letter they don’t find* their way from the 
auctions or anywhere to any places but the shops 
of to private purchasers. Mrs. Rowe’s ‘ Know¬ 
ledge of the Heart’ goes off, if old. Bibles, and 
Prayer-books, ana Hymn-books, are very bad.” . 
[This may be accounted for by the cheapness I 
of these publications, when new, and by the 
facilities afforded to obtain them gratuitously.] 
** Annuals are dull in going off; very much so, 
though one might expect different. I can hardly 
Bell ‘ Keepsakes’ at all. Children’s boJVs, such 
as are out one year at 2s. fid. apiece, very nicely 
|ot Up, sell finely next year at the stalls for 
fid. to 10 d. Genteel people buy them of 
US for presents at holiday times. They’ll give 
an extra penny quite cheerfully if there’s * Price 
2s. 6tL’ or * Price 8s. 6 d: lettered on the back 
or part of the title-page. School-books In good 


condfeon don’t «tay long on hand, especial^ 
Htmock’s. Theft's not a few people who 
ftand and *ead azsd read for half an hour or 
an hour at a time. It'* very trying to the 
temper when they take up room that way, and 
prere»J others seeing the works, and never lay 
out a penny theirselves. But they seem quite 
lost iu a book. Well, I’m sure I don't know 
what they are. Some seem very poor, judging 
by their dress, and soqft seem shabby gvnteels. 
I can’t help telling them, when I see tfhem 
gegng, that I’m much.obliged, and I hope that 
perhaps next time they’ll manage to say ‘ thank 
ye/ fir they don’t open their lips once in twenty 
times. I* know a man in the trade that goes 
(h&lcittg mad when he has customers of this 
sort, who aren’t customers. I dare say, one day 
with another, I earn 8s. the year through; wet 
days, are greatly against us, for if we have a 
cover people won’t step to look at a stalk Per¬ 
haps the rest << my trade earn the same.” This 
man told me that lie was not unfreijuently asked, 
and by respectable people, for indecent works, 
but he recommended them to go to Holywell- 
street themselves. He believed that some of 
his fellow-traders did supply such works, but 
to no great extent. 

An elderly man, who had known the street 
book-trade for many years, but was not con¬ 
cerned in it when I saw him, told me that he 
was satisfied he had sold old books, old plays 
often, to Charles Lamb, whom he described as 
a stuttering mm, who, when a book suited him, 
sometimes laid down the price, and smiled and 

>dded, and then walked away with it in his 
pocket or under Iris arm, without a word having 
been exchanged. When we came to speak of 
dates, I found that my informant—who had only 
conjectured that thi‘> was Lamb—was unques¬ 
tionably mistake^ Ine of the best customers 
he ever had for anything old or curious, and In 
Italian, if lie remembered rightly, as well as 

English, was the late Rev. Mr. Scott, who' 
was chaplain on board the Victory, at the time 
of Nelson’s death at Trafalgar. “ He had a 
living in Yorkshire, I believe, ij was,” said the 
man, “ and used to come up every now and then 
to town, 1 was always glad to see his white 
head and rosy face, and to have a little talk with 
him about books and trade, though it wasn’t 
always easy to catcli what he said, tor he spoke 
quick, and not very distinct. But he was a 
pleasant old gentleman, and talked to a poor 
man as politely as he might fb an admiral. He 
was very well known in my trade, as I was then 
employed.” 

The saifte man once sold to a gentleman, he 
told me, and he believed it was somewhere about 
twenty-five years ago, if not more, a Spanish or 
Portuguese work, but what it was he did hot 
know. It was marked If. C d., bring a good- 
sized book, but the st»l)A,eepfcT was tked of 
having had it a long time, so that he gladly 
would have taken 9 d. for it Th* gentleman in 
question handed him lialf-a-ci^wn, and, as he 
had not the change, the pqmtaser said: “ O, 
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ifin't mjnd; it's worth far more than ilfca. 
crown to Bio." [ When this liberal customer had 
walked away, a gentleman who had been stand¬ 
ing at . the stall aB the time.cnd who was an 
occasional buyer, said, "Do you know‘him?’’ 
and, on receiving an answer in the -se ft tttye. he 
rejoined, " That’s Southey."’ 

Another stall-keeper told' me that his cus¬ 
tomers—some of whq|f he supplied with any 
periodical in the samig^ray as a newsvendor— 
hatiaoWand then asked him, especially “the 
ladle* of the family,” who glanced, when jdjey 
passed, at th* contents of his stall, why he Kad 
not newer Workst “I tell them,” said the 
stall-keeper, “that they haven’t bectgne cheap 
enough yet for the streets, but that they wohld 
come to it in time.” After some conversation 
about his trade, which only confirmed the state- * 
ments I have given, he said laughingly, “Yfcs, 
indeed, you all come to «ucli as me at last. 
Why, last night I heard a song about all the 
stateliest buildings coming to the ivy, and I 
thought, as I listened, it was the same with 
authors. The best that the best can do is the 
book-stall's food at last. And no hum, for he's 
in the best of company, with Shalwspeare, and 
all the great people.” 

Calculating 15s. weekly as the average earn¬ 
ings of the street hook-stall keepers—for further 
information induces me to think that the street 
bookseller who earned 18s. a week regularly, 
cleared it by having a “tidy pitch”—and reckon¬ 
ing that, to clear such an nmognt, the book¬ 
seller takes, at least, If. 11s. 6 <i. weekly, we find 
5,4(10 guineas yearly expended in the purchase 
of books at the purely street-stalls, indepen¬ 
dently of what is laid out at the open-air stalls 
connected with book-shops. 

Or Street Boot#- auctioneers.. 

| * 

The sale of books by auction, in the streets, is 


works. The poems were those of Pope, Young, 
Thomson, Goldsmith, Falconer, Cowper, &c. 
The prose writings were such works as “ The 
Pilgrim's Progress,” “ The Travels of Mr. 
Lemuel'Gulliver,” “Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets,” “The Vicar of Wakefield," the most 
popular of the works of Defoe, Fielding, and 
Smcfflett, ajfd “ Hervey’s Meditations among the 
Tombs” (at one time highly popular). These 
boo^s werg not correctly printed, they were 
printal, tqp, on inferior paper, ’and the frontis¬ 
piece—when there was a frontispiece—was often 
ridiculous. But they certainly gave to the pub- 
lie what is called an “impetus” for reading. 
Some were published in London (chiefly by the 
late Mr. Tegg, who at one time, X am told, him¬ 
self “offered to public competition,” by auction, 
the works lie published); others were printed ill 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Ipswich, Bungay, &c. 

One of my informants remembered being 
present at a street-sale, about twenty or thirty 
years ago; he perfectly remembered, however, 
the oratory of the auctioneer, of whom he pur¬ 
chased some tiooks. The sale was in one of the 
streets in Stoke Newington, a door or two from 
a thoroughfare. My informant was there—as 
he called it—“ accidentally,” and knew little ot 
the neighbourhood. The auctioneer stood at 
the door of what appeared to have been a coach¬ 
house, and sold his books, which were arranged 
within, veiy rapidly: “Byron,” he exclaimed; 
“ Lord Byron’s latest and bestpo'ms. Sixpence ! 
Sixpence! Kightpence! I take penny bids 
under a shilling. Eightpence for the poems 
written by a lord—Gone! Yours, sir" (to my 
informant). The auctioneer, I was told, “ spoke 
very rapiijiy, and clipped many of his words." 
The work thus sold consisted of some of Byron's 
minor poems. It was m the pamphlet form, and 
published, I have no doubt, surreptitiously; for 


now iudonsiderable and irregular. The “ auc¬ 
tioning” of books—I mean of new books—some 
of which were published principally with a view 
to their sale by auction, was, thirty to forty 
years ago, systematic and extensive. It was not 
strictly a streef-sale. The auctioneer offered his 
1 books to th* public, nine eases out of ten, in 
town, in an apartment (now commonly known 
as a “ mock-auction room”), which was so far 
a portion of the street that access was rendered 
eisier by the removal of the door and window of 
any room on a ground-floor, and some of the 
bidders could and did stand in the street and 
take part in the proceedings. In the suburbs— 
which at that period were not so integral a portion 

of the metropolis as at present—the book-auction 

sales were carried on strictly in the open air, gene¬ 
rally in, front of a public-house, and either on a 
platform erected for the purpose, or from a co¬ 
vered cart I the kooks then being deposited in 
the vehicle, and the auctioneer standing on a 
tett of stage placed on the propped-up shafts. 
In the country, however, the auction was often 
carried on in an inn. 

The ttorks tana sold were generally standard 


there was, in those days, a bold and frequent 
piracy of any work which was thought distaste¬ 
ful K the Government, or to which the Court of 
Chancery might ho likely'to refuse the protec¬ 
tion of the law of copyright. 

The i^ictioneer went on : “ Coop’r—Coop’r! 
Published at 3s. 6d., as printed on the back. 
Stiperio? to Byrdh — Coop’r’s ‘Task.’ No 
bidders? Thank you, sir. One-and-six,— 
your’s, sir. Young—‘ Young's Night Thoughts. 
Life, Death, and Immortality,’—great subjects. 
London edition, marked 3s."6d. Going!—last 
bidder—two shillings—gone! ” The purchaser 
then complained that the frontispiece^—a man 
seated on a tombstone—was exactly the same as 
to a copy he had . of “ Hervey’a Meditations,” 
but the auctioneer said it was impossible. 

I hpve thus shown what teas the style and 
nature of the address of the street book-auc¬ 
tioneer, formerly, to the public.' If It were not 
strictly “ patter,” or “pompous oration,” it cer¬ 
tainly partook of some of the characteristics of 
patter. At present, however, the street book- 
auctioneer may be described aa a true patterer. 

It will be seen from the account I have 
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given, that the books were then really u sold 
by auction'’—knocked down to the highest 
bidder. This however was, and is not always 
the case. Legally to sell by auction, necessi¬ 
tates the obtaining of a licence, at an annual 
cost of 51. ; and if the bookseller conveys 
his stock of books from place to plaOe, a 
hawker’s licence is required as well,—4rhich 
entails an additional expenditure of 4/. The 
itinerant bookseller evades, or en^avo'U’s to 
evade, the payment for an auctioneer’s 4beipre, 
by “ putting-up ” his books at a high price, 
and himself decreasing the f erms, instead of 
offering them at a low price, and allowing th» 

; public to make a series of “ advances.” Thus,, 
a book may be offered by a street-auctioneer at .j 
half-a-crown—two shillings—eighteenpence— u< 
shilling—tenpence, and the moment any one 
assents to a specified sum, the volume handed 
to him; so that there is no competition—no 
bidding by the public one in advance of ano¬ 
ther. Auction, however, is resorted to as often 
as the bookseller dares. 

One experienced man in the book-stall trade 
calculated that twenty years ago there might 
he twelve hook-auctioneers in the streets of 
London, or rather, of its suburbs. One of 
these was a frequenter of the Old Kent-road ; 
another, “Newington way;” and a third re¬ 
sorted to “any likely pitch in Pimlico”—all 
selling from a sort of van. Of these twelve, 
however, my informant thought that there were 
never more than six in London at one time, as 
they were all itinerant; and they have gradually 
dwindled down to two, who are now not half 
their time in town. These two traders are 
brothers, and sell their books from a sort of 
platform erected on a piece of waAe-ground, or 
from a barrow. The works they sell aie gene¬ 
rally announced as new, and are often uncut. 
They are all recommended'as ^explanatory of 
every topic of the day, and arc often set fortji 
as “ spicy.” Three or four years ag^ r a yfcntle- 
man told me how greatly he was amused with 
the patter of one of these men, who was selling 
books at the entrance of a yard full of caravans, 
not far from the School for the Blind,*Lambeth. 
One work the street-auctlbneer announced at 
the top of his voice, in the following terms, as 
far as a good memory could retain them : “ 4 The 
Rambler 1 ’ Now you rambling boys-—now you 
young devils, that’s been staring those pretty 
girls out of countenance—here’s the very book 
for you, and more shame for you, and perhaps 
for me too j hut I must sell—I must do busi¬ 
ness. If any lady or gexJlman ’ll stand treat 
to & glass of brandy and water, ‘ warirffwith,’ 
I’ll tell more about this ‘ Rambler’—.I’m too 
bashful, as it is. Who bids ? Fifteen-pence— 
thank’ee, air. Sold again l ” The “ Rambler 
Was Dr. Johnson’s ! 

; The last time one of my informants heard 
the “ patter ” of the smartest of the two bro¬ 
thers, it Was to the following effect: “Here is 
the * History of the Real Flying Dutchman,’ 
and no mistake; no fiction, I assure you, upon 


| my honour, published at 1 Or.—who bids half- 
a-orown? Sixpence; thank you, sir.^ Nine- 
j pence ; going—tfciag l Any more ?—gone ! ” 
A hook-stall-keeper/ who had sold goods to a 
book-auctioneer, and attended the sales, told 
me hpftras astonished to hear how his own 
books—“ old new books,” he called them, were 
set off by the auctioneer; “ Why, there was a 
vol. lettered 4 Pamphleijjl* and I think there was 
something about JacWSheppard in it* but it 
was all oad3 and ends of other things, J- Itibw. 
‘ IRbe’8 the real Jack Sheppard,’ sings but the 
mat\/ and no gammon ! * The real edition—no 
spooniness here, hut set off with other interesting 
L . ories, 1 Valuable for the rising generation and 
nil generations. This is the real Jack. This 
will 

, ‘-put you up to the time o’ day, 

• Nix, my doll pals, bid away.’ 

• • 
“Then he wt »t on: ‘Goldsmith’s History of 
England. Continued by the first writers of the 
day—to the very last rumpus in the palace, and 
no mistake. Here it is ; genuine.’ Well, sir,” 
the stall-keeper continued, “the man didn’t 
do well; perhaps he cleared la. 6d. or a little 
more that evening on hooks. People laughed 
more than they bought. But it’s no wonder 
the trade’s going to the dogs — they’re not 
allowed to have a pitch now; I shouldn't he 
surprised if they was not all driven out of 
London next year. It’s contrary to Act of 
Parliament Jqget an honest living in the streets 
now-a-days.” 

A man connected with the street book-trade 
considered that if one of these auctioneers 
earned a guinea in London streets in the six 
days it was a “good week.” Half-a-guinea 
was nearer the average, he thought, “looking 
at tb*? weather and ef 'rytliing.” What amount 
is expended to enable this street-dealer to earn 
his guinea or half-guinea, is so uncertain, from 
the very nature of an auction, that I can obtain 
no data to rely upon. 

The itinerant book-auctioneer is now con¬ 
fined chiofiy to the provincial towns, .and espe¬ 
cially -the country markets. '•The reason for 
tliis is correctly given in the statement above 
cited. The street-auction requires the gather¬ 
ing of so large a crowd that the metropolitan 
police consider the obstruction to the public 
thoroughfares warrants their interference. The 
two remaining book - auctioneers in London 
generally restrict their operations to the out¬ 
skirts — the small space which fronts “ the 
George Inn” in the Commercial-row!, and 
which lays a few yards behiiqL the , main 
thoroughfare, and similar suburban “ retreats” 
being favourite “pitches.” The trade is, as 
regards profits, far from bad—the books sold 
consisting chiefly of those picked up in aheap 
“lots” at the regular arctions,; so that what 
fetches 6d. in the streets has generally been 
purchased for less than a penny. . The average 
rate of profit may be taken at 2 501. per cent 
at the feast. Exorbitant'however as this re¬ 
turn may appear, still k should be remembered 
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tbit the aVOeation it, , can be pursued by Jeffery a, Soho-square), “ The Peremptory 

only end ly in fine wea- Lover” (Tune—“John Anderson, my J oe 

then TlooWarq now m uently sold in There are forty-seven songs in addition to those 

the London streets bi s. This change whose titles I have quoted, but they are all of 
of traffic has been forced fcipon the street- the same character. 

sellers by the oominands o, the polSi$ —that The penny song-books (which are partly in- 

the men should “keep moving. n Hence the decant), a jfd entitled the “Sam Hall” and 
well-known light form of street conveyance is “ Hols’' Songsters, are seldom or never sold in 
now fast superseding mot only the book-auc- the streets. Many of those vended in the shops 
tioneer, lut the book-stall in the London mitAffe all decency. Some of these are styled 
streets. Of these book-barrowmen there is now the ‘'Coal-Hole Companion,” “ Cider-Cellar 
about fifty trading regularly in the metropolis, Songs” “Captain Morris’s Songs,” &c. (the 
’ and taking on an average from 8s. to 5s. 6d.ji day. filthiest of all.) These are generally marked 
„ la. and sold at 6d. ; and have a coloured folded 

Of tH£ Street-sale of SoNa-Bot>Ks, a^d frontispiece. They are published chiefly by H. 

of Children’s Hooks. Smith, Holywell-street. The titles of some of 

The sale of song-hooks in the streets, at Id. and the songs in these works are sufficient to indi- 
at \d. each, is smaller than it was two years ago. cate their character. “ The Muff,” “ The Two 
One reason that'I heard gssigned was tha*t the Miss Thy.<,” “ George Robins’s Auction,” 
penny song-books—styled “TheUniversal Song- The Woman that studied the Stars,” “A 
book,” “The National,” “The Bijou,” &c.— Rummy Cliaunt” (frequently with no other 
were reputed to be so much alike (the same title), “ The Amiable Family,”* “ Joe Buggins’ 
songs under a different title), that people who Wedding,” “Stop the Cart,” “The Mo^ that can 
had bought one book were averse to buy another. eel for another,” “ The Irish Giant,” “ Taylor 
“There’s the * Ross’ and the * Sam Hall’ song- Tim,” “ The Squire and Patty.” 
hooks,” said one man, “the ‘eighteenth series,’ Some titles are unprintable, 

and I don’t know what; but I don’t like to ven- The children’s books in best demand in the 

ture on working them, though they’re only a street-trade, arc those which have long been 
penny. There’s lots to be seen in the shop- ipulaj: “ Cinderella,” “Jack the Giant- 
windows; but they might be stopped in the killer,” “ Baron Munchausen,” “Pubs and 
street, for they au’t decent—’specially the flash the Seven-leagued Boots,” “ The Sleeping 
ones.” # Beauty,” “ The Seven Champions of Chris- 

One of the books which a poor man had found endom,” &e. “ There’s plenty of ‘ Henry 

the most saleable is entitled, “The Great Exhi- and Emmas,’ ” said a penny bookseller, “ and 
bition Song-book; a Collection of the Newest A Piesent for Christmas,’ and ‘Pictorial 
and Most Admired Songs. Embellished with Alphabets,’ and ‘ Good Books for Good Boys 
upwards of one Hundred Toasts and Sentiments.” aid Girls:’ but when people buys really for 
The toasts and sentiments are given in small heir children, they buys the old stories—at 
type, as a sort of border tA the thirty-two pages east they does of me. I’ve sold ‘ Penny 
of which the book consists. *fhe toast on the Hymns’ (hymn-books) sometimes; but when 
title-page is as follows : hey’re bought, or ‘ Good Books' is bought, 

“I’ll toast England’s daughters, let all fill their glasses, k’s from charity to a, poor fellow like me, more 
Whose beauty and virtue the whole world surpasses.” UianVny thing else.” 

To show' the nature of the songs in street de- The trade, both in songs and in children’s 
mand, I cite those in the book: “ The Gather- books, is carried on in much the same way as I 
ing of the Nations,” “ Bloom is on the Rye,” have described of the almanacks and memo- 
“ Wilt thou Meet me there, Love ? ” “ Minna’s randum-Dooks, but occasionally the singers of 
Tomb,” “ I’ll Love thee ever Dearly ” (Arnold), ballads Sell books.5 Sometimes poor men, old 
“ When Phoebus wakes the Rosy Hours,” “ infirm, offer them in a tone which seems 

ney is your Friend,” “Julia and Caspar” (G. whine for charity rather than an offer for 
M. Lewis), “That pfetty word, Yes” (E. sale, “ Buy a penny book of a poor old man— 
Mackey), “Farewell, Forget me Not,” “The rery hungry, very hungry.” Children do the 
Queen and the N^ry” (music published by H. iame, and all far more frequently in the 
White, Great Marlborough-street), “ I resign suburbs than in the busy parte of the metro- 
Thee every Token” (music published by Duff polis. Those who purchase really for the sake of 
and Co.), “ fifcjeep, gentle Lady ;” a serenade (H. the books, say, one street-seller told me, “ Give 
J. Payne), “The Warbling Waggoner,” “The me sotnething that’ll interest a child, and set 
Keepsake,” “ A Sequel to the Cavalier,” him a-thinking. They can’t understand—poor 
“ Therels room enough for All” (music at Mr. little things !—your fine writing; dp you under- 
Davidson’s), “WiR you Come to the Dale?” stand that?” Another man had said, “ Fairy 
“Larry O’Brian,” 4 %Woman’s Love,” “Afloat tales! bring me nothing but Dairies; they set 
on the Ocean” (sungby Mr.Weiss, in the Opera children a^-reading.” The price asked is most 
of the “ Heart of Mid Lothian,” music published frequently a penny, but some are offered at a 
by Jefferys, Soho-square), “ Together, Dearest, halfpenny, which is often given (without a pur- 
let ua Fly” (sun* by Mr. Braham, in the Opera dtase) out of compassion, or to be rid of im- 
of tiso “ Heart of Mid Lothian,* ’ music published porttmity. The profit hi at least cent, per cent 
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Or%BE Steeet-sellebs of Account-books- origin „ tioa j n ( he , 

The Bale of account-books is in the hands of to secure to persoi 
about the same class of street-sellers as the bitions the advau 
stationery, but one man in the trade thought The guMe-bdbks \ 
the regular hands were more trtisted, if any lime, within any pi 


been known for uina or teji years, and had its 
origination in the eAktions of Mr. Hume, M.L., 
to secure to person«Fisiting the national exhi¬ 
bitions the advanipe of cheap catalogue. 
The guHe-bdbks JRre only " sold, prior to this 
lime, wifdn anypullic exhibition; and the pro- 


thc regular hands were more trtisted, if any lime, within any public exhibition; and the pro¬ 
filing, than street-stationers. “People, you fits—as is the case at present—were the perqui- 
see,” he said, “won’t buy their 1 accounts* of site of some official. When the sale was a 
rafft they won’t have them of any but respect- monopoly, the profit mug have been consider¬ 
able people." The books sold are bodght at 4s. J able, as the price was adPBom less than 6d. f and 


able people.” JLhe books sold are bought ft 4s 
the dozen, or 4i \il» a piece, up to 70.?. ine dfokerv 
or 5.?. 9f/., or 6s. a piece. It is rarely, hov^ver, 
that the street account-bookselle gives 4 s. 9d., 


able, as the price was salBom less than Sd. f and 
frequently Is. The guide-books, or, as they arc 
mor§ frequently called, catalogues, are now 
sold by men who stand at the entrance, the ap- 


and very rarely that he gives as much as 5s. fid. J proaches, at a little distance on the line, or at 


for his account-books. His principal 
of the smaller “ waste," or “ day-books," ke.it 
bv the petty traders; the average price of these 


the *. i-nenfof the adjacent streets, at the fol- 
wing places:—the National Cr|H‘ery, the 
* rnon Gallery, the British Museum, West- 


being Is. {id. The principal purchasers arc the minster Abbey, the House of Lords, the 
chandlers, butchers, &o., in the quieter streets, Society of Arts (occasionally), the Art*Uni^n 
and more especially “ a little way out of town, (when open “ free ’’), Greenwich Hospital, the 
where there ain’t so many cheap shops." A Jlulwich Gallery, Hampton Court, Windsor 
man, now a street-stationer, with a “ fixed Castle, and Kew Gardens, 
pitch," had carried on the account-book trade At any temporary exhibition, also, the same 
until an asthmatic affliction compelled him to trade is carried on—as it was largely when the 
relinquish it, as the walking became impossible “ designs," &c., for the decoration of the New 
to him, and he told* me that the street-trade Houses of Parliament were exhibited in West- 


was nothing to what it once was. “ People," minster Hall. There are, of course, very many 
he said, “ aren’t so well olf, 1 think, sir; and other catalogues, or explanatory guides, sold to 
they'll buy half a quire of outside foolscqp, or the visitors of other exhibitions, but X speak 
outside post, for from 5d. to 8 d., and stitch it only of the .s7/vet-sale. 

together, and rule it, and make a book of it. There are now, at the National Gallery, 
Rich tradesmen do that, sir. I bought of a sta- three guidebook-sellers plying their trade in 
stioner some years back, and lip told me that the streets; eight at the British Museum; two 
lie was a relation of a rich grocer, and had at Westminster Abbey; one at the House of 
befriended him in his (the grocer’s) youth, but Lords, but only on Saturdays, when the House 
he wouldn’t buy account-books, for ho said, the is shown, by orders obtained gratuitously at the 
make-shift books that his shopman stitched Lord Chamberlain’s office, or “ when appeals 
together for him opened so much easier. People are on;" one at the Vernon Gallery; two at 
never want a good excuse for acting shabby.’’ Duhviqji (but not regal »ly, as there are none 
There are now, I am informed, twelve men at present), two at Hampton Court, “ one near 
selling account-books daily, which they carry in each gate ;’’ and one, and sometimes three, at 
a covered basket, or in a waterproof bag, or, in J Windsor (generally sent out by a shopkeeper 
fine weather, under the arm. Some of tjfcsc there). There used to be one at the Thames 
street-sellers arc not itinerant when there is a Tunnel, but “ it grew so bad ,at last," I was 
congregation of people for business, or indeed told, “ that a rat couldn’t have picked up his 
for any purpose; at other times they “keep grub at it—let alone a man.’’ <* 

moving." The fixed localities are, on ‘market Among all these sellers I heard statements 
days, at Smitlificld and MArk-lane : %nd to of earning a most wretched pittance, and all 
Hungerford-market, an old man, unable to attributed it to the same cause. By the 
“travel," resorts daily. The chief trade, how- National Gallery is a board, on which is an 
ever, is in carrying, or hawking these account- announcement that the only authorized cata- 
books from door to door. A man, “ having a logue of the works of art can lie obtained 
connection," does best “on a round;” if he he in the hall. There are similar announcements 
known, he is not distrusted, and sells as cheap, at other public places. One man who had been 
or rather cheaper, than the shop-keepers. in this street trade, but had abandoned it, spoke 

The twelve account-booksellers (with con- of these “boards," as he called them, with 
ncctions) may clear 2s. 6d. a day each, taking, intense bitterness. “ They’re the rtiin of any 
for the realisation of such pfofit, 7 s. per,liem. trade in the streets," he said. “You needn’t 
Thus 1,3102. will he taken by these street- think because I’m out of it now, that I have a 
sellers in the course of a year. The capital pleasure in abusing the regulations ; no, sir, 1 
required to start is, stock-money, 15.?.; basket, look at it this way. Mr. Jmme had trouble 
3 s. 6d • waterproof bag, 2s. 6d ; 21$. in all. enough, I know, to get the public a cheap 

catalogue, and poor men were allowed to earn 
Or the Street-sellers op Guide-books, honest bread by selling them in the streets, and 

honest bread they would earn 83111, if it weren’t j 
This trade, as regards a Btreet-sale, has only j for the board. I declare solemnly a man can’t | 


Ho. XVI. 
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get a living at the trade. The publishers can’ 
prepare their catalogues without leave, and when 
they’ve got leave, and da prepare and print 
them} why isn’t a man allowed to sell them in 
the streets, as I’ve sold second editions of the 
Globe without ever the office putting* out a 
notice that the only authorized copy was to be 
had yif&n 2 God bless your soul, sir, it*s 
P&, -shocking, ppor men being hindered 
; way. Anybody •that looks on the board 
on us as cheats and humbugs, and thinks 

it our catalogues are all takes-in. But €’ve 
heard gentlemen, that I’m sure knew what they 
were talking about, say, in case they’d 'bought 
in the street first, and then seen the e board«NUiid 
bought within after, so as to bo sure of the real 
thing—I’ve heard gentlemen, say, sir,*- Wliji 
what we got in the street is the best afier tf.ll.’ 
Fljpe trade ! There’s pjenty said abouV free 
trade, hut that board, sir, or call it what vou 
please, gives a monopoly against us. "What \ 
have said, when I was starving on catalogues, 
is this: Kick us out of the streets, commit us 
for selling catalogues, as rogues and vagabonds; | 
or give us a fair chance, if wc may sell, why 
is the only authorised catalogue sold only 
within? I wish Mr. Ilume, or Mr. C’obden, 
either, only understood the rights of the matter 
—it’s of no account to me myself now- and T 
think they’d soon set it to rights, i’ree trade ! 
Over the left, and with more hooks than one.” 

1 have no doubt tb.it this rejpesentation and 
this opinion would have been echoed by the 
street catalogue-sellers, but they were evidently 
unwilling to converse freely cm this branch of 
the subject, knowing the object for which I 
questioned them, and that publicity would fol¬ 
low. I attribute this reluctance chiefly to the 
fact that, all these poor lficn look forward to the 
opening of the Great Exhibition with earnest 
hope and anxiety that the influx of visiteis will 
add greatly to their sale and profits; and they 
are unwilling to jeopardise their privilege of 
Bale. 

One man told me that he believed, from his 
own knowledge, for he had not always “ sold 
outside,” that the largest buyers of these publi¬ 
cations wore' country people, sight-seeing in 
London, for they bought the book not only as 
an explanatory guide, but to preserve as a 
memento of their visit. Such customers, how- 
ev<*r, I heard from several quarters, the moment 
they saw a “notfce” as to the only authorised 
copy, looked upon the street-sellers as a sys¬ 
tematised portion of the Loudon sharpers, seek¬ 
ing whom they might devour, and so bought 
their catalogues “ within.” 

The best customers in the streets for the cata¬ 
logues are, I am assured, the working-classes, 
who visit the national exhibitions on a holiday. 
41 I’ve oft enough heard them say,” one man 
stated, ‘“I'd rather pay a poor man 2d. any day, 
when I enu spare it, titan rich people Id. I 
know, what it isjto fight for a crust.’ ” 

AJjflf* National Gallery, the street-sold cata- 
logSBr kre Id., 3d., and 6d.; in the hall, the 


authorised copy is sold at 4d. and Is. At the 
British Museum, the street-charges are Srf.Smd 
6d. ; there were Id. catalogues of this Institu¬ 
tion, but they have been discontinued for the 
last half-year, being found too meagre. At the 
Vernon Gallery, the charge is Id.; but the 6‘d. 
giyde-book to the National Gallery contains also 
ail account of the pictures in the Vernon Gal- 
'ery. At Westminster Abbey the price is 6d., 
anil the •same Rt the House of Lords. At 
^lailptoif-court it is 2d., 4d., and (id., and at 
the same rate as regards the other places men¬ 
tioned. At Hampton-court, I was told, the 
street-sellers were not allowed to approach the 
palace nearer than a certain space. One man 
told me that he was threatened with being 

4 had in lor trespassing, and Mr. G-would 

nuke him wheel a roller. Of course,” the man 
continued, “ there’s an authorised catalogue 
there.” 

The best sale of catalogues in the streets was 
at the exhibition of the works of art for the 
Houses of Parliament. The sellers, then— 
about 20 in number, among whom were four 
women—cleared 'Is. and 2s. (id. each daily. At 
>resi nt, 1 am assured, U 1 . 1 t a good week is 
considered one in which 5s. is made, but that 3.9. 
s luoie frequently the weekly earning. It must 
be Ixyne in mind, that at the two places most 
resorted to—the National Gallery and the Bri¬ 
tish Museum—the street sale is only for four 
:h.ys in the week at the fiist mentioned, and 
thiec days at*.the second. “You may think 
that 11101 e is made,” said one man, “but it 
isn’t. Sweeping a good crossing is far bettoi, 
far. Bless your soul, only stand a few minutes 
looking on. any day, and sec what numbers and 
numbers of people pass in &nd out of a free 
admission place without ever laying out Id. 
Why, only l.iat Monday and Wednesday (March 
17 and 19, both very rainy days) 1 took only5U. 
r I didn’t take more than 5d., and I leave you to 
ju(\e the living 1 shall clear out of that; and 1 
know that the man with the catalogue at ano¬ 
ther place, didn’t take Id. It’s sad woik, sir, 
as you stand in the wet and cold, with no dinner 
for yourself, ami no great hope of taking one 
home tA your famfiy.” 

These street-sol leis contrive, whenever they 
can, to mix up other avocations with catalogue 
selling, as the public institutions close early. 
One, on every occasion, sells second editions of 
the newspapers; _ another has “odd turns at 
porteringa third sells old umbrellas in the 
streets; some sold exhibition cards in the Park, 
on Sundays, until /lie sale was stopped; another 
sells V little stationery ; and nearly the whole of 
thenifresort, on favourable opportunities, to the 
sale of “books of the play,” or of “the 
opera.” 

Beckoning that there are regularly sixteen 
street-sellers of guide-books—they do not inter¬ 
fere with each other’s stations—and that each 
clears 4s. weekly, we find £832 expended in 
this street traffic. I have calculated only on the 
usual bookseller’s allowance of 25 per cent., 
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though, in some instances, these sellers are 
supplied on lower terms — besides having, in 
some of the catalogues, thirteen to the dozen ; 
but the amount specified does not exceed the 
mark. 

The greatest number of these guide-hot ks 
vhich I heard of as having been §pld, in any 
one day, was four dozen, disposed of on # fine 
Whit-Monday, and for these the street-seller 
only took 6s. 8 d. There Ire, I wortinforned, 
half as many more “ tlireepennies.” *as * s\xl 
pennies” sold, and three times as many “pen¬ 
nies ” as the other two together. # 

The capital required to start is what may 
suffice to “ lay in ” a stock of books— 6s. gene¬ 
rally. 

Of the Street-sellers of Fjne Arts. 
These traders may he* described as partaking 
more of the characteristics of the street stationei: 
than of the “ paper-workers,” as they aie not 
pattern's. The trade is less exclusively than 
the “ paper-trade ” in the hands of men. Those 
carrying on this branch of the street-traffic 
may be divided into the selleis of pictures 
in frames, and of engravings (of all kinds), in 
umbrellas. Under this head may also l 
ranked the street-artists (though this is a trade 
associated with street-life rather than foimmg 
an integrant part of it), 1 allude more parti¬ 
cularly to the illustrated’ “ hoards ” which ar< 
prepared for the purposes of the street-pat- 
terers, and are adapted for no other use. The 
same artist that executes tin* greater portion of 
the sirtet-art, also prepares the paintings which 
decorate the exterior of shows. There are also 
the writers of manuscript music, and the makers 
and sellers of “images” of all detie.iptions, 
hut this branch of the subject I shall treat 
under the head of the street-Italians. Under 
the same curious head I shall also speak of 
the artists whose skill produces the street-sold 
medallions, in wax or plaster, they being ofL.he' 
same class as the “ image ” men. In until 
“ images ” and “ casts ” and “ moulded ” pro¬ 
ductions of all kinds the change and improve¬ 
ment that have taken place, from the pristine 
rudeness of “ green parrots ’i is most at*mark- 
able and creditable to the taste of working 
people, who are the chief purchasers of the 
smaller articles. 

Of Street Art. 

The artists who work for the street-sellers arc 
less numerous than the poets for the same trade. 
Indeed, thero is now but oij^ man who can be 
said to be solely a street-artist. The inopportune 
illustration of ballads of which specimen^ have 
already been given—or of any of the street 
papers—are the work of cheap wood-engravers, 
who give the execution of these orders to their 
boys. But it is not often that illustrations are 
prepared expressly for anything but what I 
have described as “ Gallows literature.” Of 
these, samples have also been furnished. The 
one of a real murder, and the other of a fabulous 


one, or “ cock,” together with a sample (in the 
case of Mr. Patrick Connor) of the portraits 
given in such productions. The cuts for the 
heading of ballads are very often such as have 
been used for the illustration of other works, 
and ar$ “picked up cheap.” 

The artist who works especially for the street 
trade—as in the case of the man whQ'H^ints the 
pattern's’ boards—mus^address his urtfr'-' ’ 
to the eye of the spcaHttor. He must v 
a>st striking colours, be profuse in the 
cation of scarlet, light blue, orange—not ) r elltf*r 
1 was told, it ain’t a good candlelight colour— 
and ifiust leave nothing to the imagination. 
Pej ecli'ftj and hack-grounds are tilings of but 
minor consideration. Everything must be sacri- 
i i d for etiect. 

yiie.se paintings .arc in water colours, and are 
rubbtfd over with a solution of some gum-r^sin 
to protect them froiti t lie influence of rainy 
weather. Two of ihe subjects most in demand of 
late for the patteieis’ boards were “ the Sloanes” 
and “ the Mannings.” The treatment of Jane 
Wi Hired was “worked” by twenty boardmen, 
each with his “illustration” of the subject. The 
illustrations were in six “ compartments.” In 
the fust Mr. and Mrs. Sloane are “ picking 
out ” the girl from a line of,workhouse chil- 
dren. She is represented as plump and healthy, 
but with a stupid expression of countenance. 
In another compartment, Sloane is beating the 
girl, then attenuated and wretclied-looking, with 
a shoe, while *his wife and Miss Devaux (a 
mime I generally heard pionouuced among the 
street-people as it is spolL to an English reader) 
look approvingly on. The next picture was 
Sloane compelling the girl to swallow filth. 
The foui 111 iepresented her as in the hospital, 
with lyLT ribs protrudhi > from her wasted body 
—“just as I’ve wtfrkod Sarah Snnpole,” said a 
patlcrer, “ who was confined in a cellar and fed 
on ’tato peels. Sarah was a cock, sir, and a 
ripper.” Then came the attack of the people 
on Sloane, one old woman dressed after the 
fashion of Mrs. Gamp, “prodding” him with 
a huge and very green umbrella. The sixth 
and last was, as usual, the trial. 

I have described the “ Sloanes’ board” first, 
as it may be more fresh in the remembrance of 
auy reader observant of such things. In the 
“ Mannings' board ” there were the same num¬ 
ber of compartments as in the Sloanes’; show¬ 
ing the circumstances of tli^murder, the dis¬ 
covery of the body of Connor, the trial, &c. 
One standing patterer, who worked a Mannings’ 
board, told me that the picture of Mrs. Manning, 
beautifully “dressed for dinner” in black satin, 
with “ a low front,” firing a pistol at Connor, 
who was “ washing himself,” while Manning, in 
his shirt sleeves, looked on in evident alarm, 
was greatly admired, especially out of town. 

“ The people said,” observed the patterer, “ * (), 
look at him a-washing hisseif; he’s a doing it so 
nattral, and ain’t a-thinking he’s a-going to be 
murdered. But was he really bo ugly as that ? 
Eor! such a beautiful woman to have to do wilh 
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him.* You see, sir, Connor weren't flattered, 
and perhaps Mrs. Manning was. I have heard 
the same sort of remarks* both in town and 
country. I patters hard on the women such 
times, as I points them out on my board in mur¬ 
ders or any crimes. I says: ‘ When •there’s 
mischief a woman's always-the first. Look at 
Mrs. Manning there on that werry board—the 
work of one of the fifat artists in London—it 's 
a faithful likeness, tak^i from life at one of her 
examinations, look at her. She fires the pistol, 
as you can see, and her husband was her tdbl.* 

I said, too, that Sloane was Mrs. Sloane’s tool. 
It answers best, sir, in my opinion, going on that 
patter. The men likes it, and thewoinen doern’t 
object, for they’ll say: ‘ Well,’V lien a woman 
is bad, she is bad, and is a disgrace to her sex.* 1 ! 
There’s the board before them when I runs,on 
that line of patter, and yhen I appeals £o the 
'lustration, it seems to cooper the tiling. They 
must believe their eyes.” 

When there is “ a run ” on any particular 
subject, there arc occasionally jarrings—I was 
informed by a “boardman”—between the artist 
and his street-customers. The standing pattcrers 
want " something more original" than their fel¬ 
lows, especially if they are likely to work in the 
same locality, while tin 1 artist prefers a faith¬ 
ful copy of what he has already executed. The 
artist, moreover, and with all reasonableness, 
will say: “ Why, you must have the facts. I)o 
you want me to make Eliza Qhestnev killing 
Kush ? ’’ The matter is often compromised by 
some change being introduced, and by the cha¬ 
racters being differently dressed. One man told 
me, that in town and country he had seen Mrs. 
Jenny shot in the following costumes, “ in light 
green welwet, sky-blue satin, crimson silk, and 
vite muslin." It was 1 the same with Mrs. 
Manning. 

For the last six or eight years, I am told, the 
artist in question has prepaied all the boards in 
demand. Previously, the standing pattcrers pre¬ 
pared their own boards, when they iancied them¬ 
selves capable of such a " reach of art," or had 
them done bySomc* unemployed painter, whom 
they might fall in with at a lodging-house, or 
elsewhere. This is rarely done now, 1 am told; 
not perhaps more than six times in a twelve- 
month, and when done it is most frequently 
practised of “ cock-hoards;" for, as was said to 
me, "if a man thinks he’s getting up a fake¬ 
ment likely to take, and wants a board to help 
him on with it, he’ll try and keep it to hisself, 
and come out with it quite fresh." 

The cliaige of the popular street-artist for the 
painting of a board is 3s. or Ss. 6d., according 
to the simplicity or elaborateness of the details; 
the hoard itself is provided by the artist’s em¬ 
ployer. The demand for this peculiar brunch 
of street art is veryCrregular, depending entirely 
upon Whether anything he “ up ’’ or not; that 
is, whether there lias or has not been perpetrated 
any act of atrocity, which has riveted, as it is 
called, jjjfc public attention. And so great is the 
uncertrafty &lt by the street-folk, whether " the 


f most beautiful murder will take or not,” that it 
is rarely the patterer will order, or the artist 
will speculate, in anticipation of a demand, upon 
preparing the painting of any event, until satis¬ 
fied that it has become “ popular." A deed of 
more than usual daring, deceit, or mystery, may 
he ijt once <hailed by those connected with mur- 
dcr-jfUttcr, as " one that will do," and some 
speculation may be ventured upon; as it was, 
1 atn infdhncd, in the cases of Tawell, Hush, 
Stull Tie Mannings; but these are merely excep¬ 
tional. Thus, ii* tiie artist have a dozen boards 
orderAi " for this ten days, he may have two, 
or one, or none for the next tenso uncertain, 
it appears, is all that depends, without intrinsic 
merit, on mere popular applause. 

I am unable to give—owing to the want of 
account-bookvS, &c., which I have so often had 
to refer to as characteristic of street-people— 
a precise account of the average number of 
boards thus prepaied in a year. Perhaps it may 
he as close to the fact as possible to conclude 
that the artist in question, who, unlike the 
majority of the street-poets, is not a street-sell or, 
but works, as a professional man, fur but not in 
the streets, realises on hip hoards a profit of 
7s. C H. weekly. The pictorial productions for 
street-shows will be more appropriately described 
in tlu^nccount of street-performers and showmen. 

This artist, as 1 have shown concerning some 
of the street-professors of the sister art of poesy, 
has the quality of knowing how to adapt his 
works exactly % to the taste of his patrons the 
sellers, and of their patrons, the buyers in the 
streets. 

Of the Street-sellers of Engravings, 
’etc., in Umbrellas, etc. 

The sale of "prints," "pictures," and “en¬ 
gravings "—1 heard them designated by each 
term—in umbrellas in the streets, has been 
known, as far as I could learn from the street- 
fol^-Jbr some fifteen years, and lias been general 
from ten to twelve years. In this traffic the 
umbrella is inverted and the ‘‘stock’’ is dis¬ 
posed within its expanse. Sometimes narrow 
tapes aAi attached from rib to rib of the tim¬ 
brel la, *and vithifi these tapes are placed the 
pictures, one resting upon another. Sometimes 
a fern pins are used to attach the larger prints 
to the cotton of the umbrella, the smaller ones 
being " fitted in at the side " of the bigger. 
"Pins is best, sir, in my opinion," said a little 
old man, who used to have a “ print umbrella ’* 
in the New Cut; "for the public has a more 
unbrokencr display. I used werry fine pins, 
thoif^h they*a diarer, for people as has a penny 
to spare likes to see things nice, and big pins 
makes big holes in the pictures." 

This trade is most pursued on still summer 
evenings, and the use of an inverted umbrella 
seems so far appropriate that it can only be so 
used, in the street, in dry weather. " I used 
to keep a sharp look-out, sir," said the same 
informant, " for wind or rain, and many’s the 
time them devils o’ hoys—God forgive me, 
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thcy’s on’y poor children—but they is devils— 
has come up to me and has said—one in par- 
ticler, standin* afore the rest: ‘It’ll thunder 
in five minutes, old bloke, so hup with yer 
liumbereller, and go 'ome; hup with it jist ac 
it is ; it’ll show stunnin; and sell as yer goes.’ 
O, they’re a shocking torment, sir ;«obody,can 
feel it like people in the streets,— shocking” 

The engravings thus sol^ aie of all descrip¬ 
tions. Some have evidently been frn.itis- 
pieces of sixpenny or lower-priced wonts. * Tlira 
works sometimes fall into hanfls of the ‘‘waste 
collectors,” and any “illustrious” ex¬ 
tracted from the letter-press and are disposed of 
by the collectors, by the gross or dozen, to those 
warehousemen who supply the small shop- | 
keepers and the street-sellers. Sometimes, I 
was informed, a number of engravings, which had 
fora while appeared as “frontispieces” were 
issued for sale separately. Many of these weie 
and are found in the “ street umbrellas;” more 
especially the portraits of popular actors and 
aetiesses. “Mr. J. 1*. Kemble, as Hamlet”— 

“ Mr. Fawcett, as Captain Copp ”—“ Mr. 
Young, as logo ”—“ Mr. Liston, as Paul 
Pry”—“Mrs. Siddons, as Lady Macbeth”— 

“ Miss O’Neil, as' Bclvidera,” £Le., &c. In 
the course of an inquiry into the subject nearly 
a year and a half ago, I learned fropi one 
“ umbrella man ” that, six or seven yeais pre¬ 
viously, he used to sell more portraits of “ Mr. 
Edmund Kean, as Richaul III.,” than of any¬ 
thing else. Engravings, too, jjvhich had first 
been admired in tile “Annuals”—when half- 
a-guinea was the price of the “ Literary 
Souvenir,” the “ Forget-me-not,” “ Friend¬ 
ship’s OfFcring,” the " Bijou,” &c., fv,c.—are 
frequently found in these umbrellas ; and 
amongst them are not imfiequeully seen por¬ 
traits of the aristocratic beauties of the day, 
from “waste” “Flowers of Loveliness” and 
old “ Court Magazines,” which “ go off ver^ 
fair.” The majority of these street-sold ^ en¬ 
gravings” are “coloured,” in which state the 
street-sellers prefer them, thinking them much 
more saleable, though the information I received 
hardly bears out their opinion. * 

The following statement, jfcom a mioMle-aged 
woman, further shows the nature of the trade, 
and the class of customers : 

" I’ve sat with an umbrella,” she said, 

“ these seven or eight years, I suppose it is. 
My husband's a penny lot-seller, with just a 
middling pitch” [the vendor of a number of 
articles, sold at a penny “ a lot”] “and in the 
summer I do a little in cleavings, when I’m 
not minding my husband’s* *1015,’ for lie has 
sometimes a day, and oftener a nigh*, with 
portering and packing for a tradesman, that's 
known him long. Well, sir, I think I sell most 
.‘coloured.’ ‘Master Toms’ wasn’t bad last 
summer. ‘ Master Toms’ was pictures of cats, 
s j r —y 0U must have seeu them—and I had them 
different colours. If a child looks on with its 
father, very likely, it’ll want ‘pussy,’ and if the 
child cries for it, it’s almost a sure sale, and 


more, I think, indeed I’in sure, with men than 
with women. Women knows the value of money 
better than men, for.men never understand what 
housekeeping is. I have no children, thank 
God, or they might be pinched, poor things. 
‘ Miss^Kitties’ was the same sale. Toms is 
lies, and Kitties is she cats. I’ve sometimes 
sold to poor women who was tiresome; they 
must have just what#would fit over their 
mantel-pieces, that \As papered with pic¬ 
tures.” [My readers may remember <hat 
solie of the descriptions I have given, long 
previous to the present inquiry, of the rooms of 
the p8or, fully bear out this statement.] “ I 
sel* .n v&itura on anything above It/., 1 mean 
to sell at \(0 I’ve had Toms and Kitties at 
:>/. though. ‘ Fashions’ isn’t worth umbrella 
ropm ; the poorest needlewoman won’t be satis¬ 
fied toitli them from # an umbrella. ‘Queans' 
and ‘Alberts’ . nd ‘ Wales’s ’ and the other 
children isn’t near so good as they was. There’s 
so many ‘ line portraits of Her Majesty,’ or the 
others, given away with the first number of this 
or of that, that people’s overstocked. If a 
working-mau can buy a newspaper or a num¬ 
ber, why of course he may as well have a 
picture with it. They gave away glasses of gin 
at the opening of that baker’s shop there, and 
it’s the same doctrine” [The word she used]. 
“ 1 never oiler penny theatres, or comic exhibi¬ 
tions, or anything big; they spoils the look of 
the umbrella, and makes better things look 
mean. I sell only to working people, I think; 
seldom to boy.,, and seldoiner to gills; seldom 
to servant-maids and baldly ever to women of 
the town. I have taken Gd. from one of them 
though. I think boys buy pictures for picture 
books. I never had what I suppose was old 
pictures. To a few‘UH people, I’ve known, 
‘Children’ sell * fairly, when they’re made 
plump, and red cheeked, and curly haired. 
They sees a resemblance of their grandchildren, 
perhaps, and buys. Young married people does 
so too, but not so oft, I think. I don’t remember 
that ever I have made more than Is. 10c/. on an 
evening. I don’t sell, or very Seldom indeed, 
at other times, and only in summer, and when 
its fine. If I clear 5s. I counts that a good 
week. It’s a great help to the lot-selling. 1 
seldom clear so much. Oftener 4s.” 

The principal sale of these “ pic tures,” in 
the streets, is from umbrellas. Occasionally, a 
street-stationer, or even avwniscellaneous lot- 
seller, when lie has met with a cheap lot, 
especially of portraits of ladies, will display a 
collection of prints, pyramidally arranged on 
his stall,—but these are exceptions. Some¬ 
times, too, an “ umbrella print-seller ” will have 
a few “ pictures in frames,” on a sort of stand 
alongside the umbrella. 

The pictures for the undbrellas are bought at 
the warehouse, or the swag-shops, of which 1 
have before spoken. At these establishments 
“ prints ” are commonly sumdied from 3d. to 
5s. the dozen. The street-sellers buy at 5d. 
and Gd. the dozen, to sell at a Id. a piece; and 
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at &d. to sell at \d. None of the pictures thus 
sold are prepared expressly for the streets. 

In so desultory and—as orie intelligent street- 
seller with whom I conversed on the subject 
described it—so tvrnlhery a trade, it is difficult 
to arrive at exact statistics. From the best data 
at my command, it may be -computed, that fot 
twelve weeks of the year, there are thirty um¬ 
brella print-sellers (Ml exceptional traders 
therein included) each Searing G.v. weekly, and 
takiflg 12 j. Thus it appears that 2161. is yearly 
expended in the streets m this purchase. Msftiy 
of the sellers arc old or infirm; one w^o was 
among the most prosperous before tly changes 
in the streets of Lambeth, was* dwarfish, Aid 
was delighted to be though I “ a character.” 

Of the Street-sellers of Pictures vf 

« Frames. * 

From about 1810, or somewhat earlier, down 
to 1830, or somewhat later, the street-sale of 
pictures in frames was almost entirely in the 
hands of the Jews. The subjects were then 
nearly all scriptural : “ The Offering up of 
Isaac;” “ Jacob’s Dream;” “The Crossing 
of the Red Sea;” “ The Death or Siser.i;” 
and “ The Killing of Goliath from the Sling 
of the youthful David.” Put the Jew traders 
did not at all account it neeessniy to coniine 
the subjects of their pictures to the records 
of the Old—their best trade was in the illus¬ 
trations of the New Testament.* Perhaps the 
“ Stoning of St. Stephen ” was their most 
saleable “ picture in a frame.” There were 
also “The Nativity;” “The Slaying of 
the Children, by order of Ilttod” (with the 
quotation of St. Matthew', chap. ii. verso 17, 
“ Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by 
Jeremy the prophet”); Tl^* Sermon inn the 
Mount;” “The lieheading ot John the Baptist;” 
“ The Entry of Christ into Jerusalem;” “ The 
liaising of Lazarus;” “ TJio Betrayal on the 
part of Judas;” “The Crucifixion ;” and “The 
Conversion of St. Paul.” There were others, 
but these were the principal subjects. All 
these pictures ^ r ero coloured, and very deeply 
coloured. St. Stephen was stoned in the lightest 
of sky-blue short mantles. The pictures were 
sold in the streets of London, mostly in the way 
of hawking; but ten times as extensively, I am 
told, in the country, as m town. Indeed, at 
the present time, many a secluded village ale¬ 
house has its parlottr walls decorated with these 
scriptural illustrations, which seem to have 
superseded 

** The picture#placed for ornament and use ; 

The twelve good rules; the royal game of goose,” 

mentioned by Goldsmith as characteristic of a 
village inn. These “Jew pictures” are now 
yielding to others. * 

Most of these articles were varnished, and 2s. 
or 2s. 6& each was frequently the price asked, 
1*. 6d. being tyken “ if no better could be 
done,” and sometimes Is. A smaller amount 
per single picture was always taken, if a set 


were purchased. These productions were pre¬ 
pared principally for street-sale and for hawkers. 
The frames were narrower and meaner-looking 
than in the present street-pictures of the kind ; 
they were stained like the present frames, in imi¬ 
tation of maple, hut far less skilfully. Some¬ 
times they*were a black japan; sometimes a 
sorry imitation of mahogany. 

In the excitementcf the Reform Bill era, the 
jjfrofUpictjrfes in frames most in demand were 
Hjjrl Grey, EaiJ Spencer’s (or Lord Altliorp), 
Lord ^irougliam’s, and Lord John Russell’s. 
O’Connell’s also “ sold well,” as did William 
IV. “ Queen Adelaide,” I was told, “ went 
oil middling, not much more than half as good 
as William.” Towards the close of King Wil¬ 
liam’s life, the portraits of the Princess Vic¬ 
toria of Kent were of good sale in the streets, 
and her Royal Highness was certainly repre¬ 
sented as a young lady of undue plumpness, 
and had hardly justice done to her portraiture. 
The Duchess of Kent, also, I was informed, 
“ sold fairish in the streets.” In a little time, 
the picture in a frame of the Princess Victoria 
of Kent, with merely an alteration in the title, 
became available as Queen Victoria I., of Great 
Britain and lieland. Since that period, there 
have been the princes and princesses, her Ma¬ 
jesty's* offspring, who present a strong family 
resemblance. 

The street pictures, so to speak, are not un- 
frequently of a religious character. Pictures 
of the Virgin awl Child, of the Saviour seated* 
at the Last Supper, of the Crucifixion, or of 
the diiTennt saints, generally coloured. The 
principal purchasers of these “ religious* pic¬ 
tures” erectile poorer Irish. I remember see¬ 
ing, in the course of an inquiry among street- 
performers last summer, the entire wall of a 
poor street-dancer’s one room, except merely 
tin* space occupied l»y the fireplace, covered 
V’itL small coloured pictures in frames, the 
whoV of which, the proprietor told me, with 
some prule, he had picked up in the streets, 
according ns he could spare a few pence. Among 
them w-i ‘^0 a crucifix (of hone), and a few me¬ 
dallions, of a religious character, in plaster or 
wax. This man was of Italian extraction; but 
I have seen the same thing in the rooms of the 
Roman Catholic Irish, though never to the 
same extent. 

The general subjects now most in demand for 
street-sale are, “ Lola Montes,” “ Louis Philippe 
and his Queen,” “ The Sailor’s Return,” “ The 
Soldier’s Return,” and the “Parting” of the 
same individuals, ftnugglers, in different situa¬ 
tions, ’Poachers also; “Turpin’s Ride to York,” 
the divers feats attributed to Jack Sheppard (hut 
less popular than “ Turpin’s Ride,”) “ Court¬ 
ship,” “Marriage” (the one a couple caressing, 
and the other bickering), “ Father Mathew”-(m * 
very black large hoots), “Napoleon Bonaparte 
crossing the Alps,” and his “ Farewell to his 
Troops at Fontainebleau,” “ Scenes of Piracy.” 
None of these subjects are modem; “ Lola 
Montes” (a bold-faced woman, in a riding- 
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habit), being the newest "Why,” said one 
man familiar with the trade, “ there hasn’t 
been no Louis Napoleon in a frame-picture for 
the streets, nor Cobdens, nor Feargus O’Con¬ 
nors, nor Sir John Franklins» what is wanted 
for us is something exciting.” 

The prices of frame-pictures (as > sometimes 
heard them called) made expressly for Areet- 
sale, vary from id. to Is. impair. The Id. a pair 
are about six inches by four, very tilde. eu\i on 
thin paper, and with frames made or latli-v.<MRl 
(stained), but put together very conmactly. 
The cheaper sorts are of prin* bought at the 
swag-shops, or of waste-dealers, sometimes 
roughly coloured, and sometimes plain. The 
greatest sale is of those charged from 2d. to 1 </. 
the pair. 

Some of the higher-priced pictures arc painted 
purposely for the streets, but are always copies 
of some popular engiavnlg, and their sale i.-> not 
a twentieth of the others. These frame-pictuxfs 
were, and are, generally got up by a family, the 
gills taking the management of the paper-wmk, 
the boys of the w r ood. The parents ha\c, many 
of them, been paper-stainers. This division of 
labour is one reasomof the exceeding cheapness 
of this street branch of the fine aits. These 
working artists — or whatever they are to he 
called—also prepare and frame for street-sale 
the plates given away in the first instance ’with 
Ji number of a newspaper or a periodical, arid 
afterwards “to be had for next to nothing.” 
i The prevalence of such engravings lias tended 
| greatly to diminish the sale of the pictures pre¬ 
pared expressly for the sheets. 

Ten years ago tins tiade was ten times grente 1 
than it is now. The piincipal sale still is, and 
always was, at the street-maikets on Satind.iy 
evenings. 'I hey are sold piled on a small stall, 
or carried under the arm. To sell 10.,. woilli on 
a Satuiday night is an extraordinary sale, and 
2s. (id. is a had one, and the Iraine-pic^ircj 
must have “middling patter to set them^H at 
all. ‘Twopence a pair !’ he'll sav; ‘only two¬ 
pence a pair! "Who'd he without an ornament 
to his dwelling V ” 

There are now about fifty persons engaged in 
this sale on a Saturday nl&lit. of vnom the 
majority are the artists or preparers of the pic¬ 
tures.* On a Monday evening there are about 
twenty sellers; and not half that number on 
other evenings—hut some “ take a round in the 
suburbs.” 

If these people take 10.?. weekly for frame- 
pictures the year through, 1,040/. is yearly 
expended in this way. i imate the average 
number at twenty daily, '.'heir profits are 
about cent per cent.; boys and working people 
buy the most. The trade is often promoted by 
a raffle at a public-house. Many mechanics, 

I was told, now frame their own pictures. 

Of the Street-sellers of Manuscript 

ANl) OTHER MUSIC. 

This trade used to be more extensively carried 
on in the streets than it is at present. The , 


reasons I heard assigned for the decadence were 
the greater cheapness of musical productions 
generally, and tin* present fondness for litho¬ 
graphic embellishments to every polka, waltz, 
quadrille, ballad, &c., &c. “ People now hates, 
1 do tfclieve, a bare music-sheet,” one street- 
sell( r remarked. 

The street manuscript-music trade w'as, cer¬ 
tainly. and principally, piratical. An air 
beeaine popular perhaps on a sudden, as it was 
pointed out to me. in the ease*, of “ Juinp,%Fini 
Citnv.” At a musical publisher’s, such an 
a fKur in the first bloom of its popularity, would 
have been charged from 2s. to 3.?. G<i., twenty- 
llv* _ cars # ago«aud the street-seller at that time, 
often also a Wok-stall keeper, would employ, or 
>uy of those who offered them for sale, and who 
copied them for the purpose, a manuscript of 
the demanded musxo, # w'hieb he could sell cheap 
in comparison. 

A man who, until the charges of which I 
have before spoken, kept a second-hand book¬ 
stall, in a sort ol arched passage in the New 
Cut, Lambeth, sold manuseript-nmsie, and was 
often “ sadly botheml,” he said, at one time by 
the musical propensities of a man who looked 
like a journeyman tailor. This man, whenever 
lie had laid out a tiille at the hook-stall, looked 
over the music, and often pulled a small flute 
1 i oiu lus pocket, and began to play a few bais 
from one of the manuscripts, and this he con¬ 
tinued doing, # to the displeasure of the stall- 
keeper, until a eiowd began to assemble, think¬ 
ing, perhaps, that the flute-pin}ci wasa street- 
musician, lie was then obliged to desist. Of 
the kind of rauVic he sold, or of its mode of 
production, this stioet-book'•idler knew nothing, 
lie purchased it of a man who eanied it to bis 
stall, # and as ht iourfd t sell tolerably well, lie 
gave himself no furthei trouble concerning it. 
The supplier of the manuscript pencilled on 
each sheet the piiee it was to he offered at, 
allowing the stall-keeper fiom 50 to 150 per 
cent, piotit, if the piiee marked was obtained. 

“ I haven’t seen anything of him, sir,” said the 
stieet-hookseller, “for a long •while. 1 dare 
say lie was some poor musiciancr, or singer, or 
a reduced gentleman, perhaps, for he always 
came after dusk, or else on bad dark days.” 

Although hut partially connected with street- 
art, I may mention as a sample of the music 
sometimes offered in street-sale, that a book¬ 
stall keeper, three weeks agmriiowed me a pile 
of music which lie had purchased from a 
“waste collector,” about eight months before, 
at 2 \tl. thepound. Among this some MS. 
music, which 1 specify below, and which the 
book-stall keeper was confident, on very in¬ 
sufficient grounds, I think, had been done for 
stieel-sale. 

The music had, as rcganls three-fourths of it, 
evidently been bound, and had been torn from 
the boards of the book, as only the paper por¬ 
tion is purchased for “ waste.Some, however, 
were loose sheets, which had evidently never 
been subjected to the process of stitcliirfg. I 
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now cite some of the titles of this street-sale .* 
‘Le Petit Tambour. Su jet d’un Grand Ron* 
deau pour le Piano Forte. Compost) par L. Zcr- 
hini” (MS.) “ Di Tanti Palpiti. The Cele¬ 
brated Cavatina, by Rossini, &c.” “ Twenty 

Short Lessons, or Preludes in the mo* Con¬ 
venient Keys for the Harp. Composed and 
Respectfully Dedicated to Lady Ann Collins. 
By John Baptist Mower. Price 5s.” “An 
Cota Caol (given in the^mcicnt Irish character.) 
The*S]ender Coat,” (MS.) “ Cailin beog chruite 
na mho (also in Irish). The Pretty Girl Mik¬ 
ing the Cow,” (MS.) 


There are now no persons regularly employed 
in preparing MS. music for the streets. But 
occasionally a person skilled in music writing 
will, when he or she, I was told, had nothing 
better in hand, do a little for the street sale, 
disposing of the MSS. to any street-stationer or 
bookseller.* If four persons are this way em- 
ploy«Sl, receiving As. a week each, the year 
through—which I ign assured is the extent— 
we ‘find Upwards of 40/. thus earned, and 
^ouf twine that sum taken by the street re¬ 
tailers, 
t 


OF THE CAPITAL AND INCOME OF THE STREET-SELLERS OF STATION¬ 
ERY, LITERATURE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 


I now proceed to give a summary of the capital,^ 
and income of the .above classes. I will,first 
however, endeavour to give a summary of the 
number of individuals belonging*to the class. 

This appears to be made up (so far as I am 
able to ascertain) of tlie following items:—120 
sellers of stationery; 20 sellers of pocket-books 
and diaries ; 50 sellers of almanacks and memo¬ 
randum-books ; 12 sellers of account-books ; Cl 
card-sellers ; 6 secret papers-sellers; 250 sellers 
of songs and ballads ; 90 running pattorers; 20 
standing patterers; 8 sellers of “cocks” (prin¬ 
cipally elopements); 15 selling conundrums, 
“comic exhibitions,” &e.; 200 belling play-bills 
and books for the play; 40 back-number-sellcrs; 

4 waste paper-sellers at Billingsgate ; 40 sellers 
of tracts and pamphlets; 32 news venders, &c., 
at steam-boat piers; 2 hook auctioneers; 70 
book-stall keepers and book barrow-men; 16 
sellers of guide-books ; 30 sellers of song-books 
and children’s books ; 40 dealers in pictures in 
frames ; 30 vendors of engravings in umbrellas, 
and 4 sellers of manuscript music—making 
altogether a total of 1,110. Many of the above 
street-trades are, however, only temporary. As, 
for instance, the street-sale of playing-cards, 
continues only fourteen days in the year; pocket- 
books and diaries, four weeks; others, again, are 
not regularly pursued from day to day, as the sale 
of prints and Engravings in umbiellas, which 
affords employment for but twelve weeks out of 
the fifty-two, and conundrums for two months. 
One trade, however, (namely, that of “ Comic 
Exhibition Papers,” gelatine and engraved cards 
of tlie Exhibition) is entirely now in the streets, 
la the broad-sheet trade, again, the “running 
patterers” work wftat are called “cocks,” when 
there arc no incidents happening to incite the 
public mind. Hence, milking due allowances 
for such variations, we may fairly assume that 
the street-sellers belonging to this class number 
at least 1,000. The following statistics will 
show the whole amount of capital, and the gross 
iuconie of tills branch of street traffic. 

Capital or ValueV>f the Stock-In-Trade 
op the Street-sellers op Stationery, 
Literature and the Fine Arts. 

StrceRsellers qf Stationery . 

40 wAtalla, 4s. each ; 80 boxes, 


£ s. d. 

Ss. 6d. each; and stock-money for 

120 sellers, 10s. each. 82 0 0 

Street-sellers qf Pocket-books and Diaries . 
Stock-money for 20 vendois, 10$. 
each. 1000 

Street-sellers of Almanacks and Memorandum- 
books. 

Stock-money for 50 venTlors, is. 

per head.2 10 0 

Street-sellers of Account-books. 

12 lfaskets, 3$. each ; 12 waterproof 
bags, 2s. lid . each; stock-money for 

12 sellers, 15s. cadi.12 6 0 

Stjget-sellers of Cards. 

Stock-money for 20 sellers, Is. lid. 

each.250 

Street-seller of Stenographic-cat ds. 

Stock-n^oney for 1 seller ... 016 

Strcet-sclleis of Long-songs. 

20 poles to which songs are at¬ 
tached, 2d. cacli; stock-money for 
20 sellers, Is. each.13 4 

* sh^et-scllers of Wall-songs (“ Pinners-np”) 

30 canvass frames, to which songs 
arc hung, 2s. each; stock-money for 
30 sellers, Is. each.4 10 0 

Street-sellers of Ballads (“ Chuuntcrs”) 

2 fiddles, 7s. each ; stock-money 
for 200 chaunters, Is. each . . . 10 14 0 

Sheet-sellers of lt Dialogues,” “ Litanies” 8$c. 

(“Standing Patterers.”) 

20 boards with appendages “ for 
pictures,” 5s. 6d. each; 20 paintings 
for boards, 3s. lid. each; stock- 
money for 20 veiidi^s, Is. each ..1000 
Street-sellers qf Executions, fyc. (“ Running 
«<* Patterers.”) 

Stock-money for 90 sellers, Is. 

each.4 10 0 

Street-sellers of “ Cocks.” 
Stock-money for 8 sellers, Is. each 0 8 0 
Street-sellers of Conundrums and Nuts to Crack. 

Stock-money for 15 sellers, Is. 
each.0 15 0 
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Street-sellers qf Exhibition Papers, Magical 
Delusions, Sfc. 

Stock-money for 15 sellers, Is. 

each ..0 15 0 

Street-sellers qf Secret Papers. 
Stock-money for 6 vendors, 1$. 

each . 4 060 

Street-sellers qf Play-bills and Books of ih f Play. 
Stock-money for 200 vendors, 2s. 

each.^ 20 j O 0 

Street-sellers of Back Numbers. J 
Stock-money for 40 sellers, 5s. . 

each. . ... 10 0 0 

Street-sellers of Waste-paper at Billingsgate. 
Stock-money for 4 sellers, 5s. each 10 0 

Street-sellers of Tracts and Pamphlets. 

Stock-money for 40 sellers, 6d. 

each.100 

Street-sellers of Newspaper s (Second Edition). 
Stock-money for 20 sellers, 2 a-. 6d. 

eacli. 2100 

Street-sellers of Newspapers, fyc., on board 
Steam-boats. 

Stock-money for 12 sellers, 5s. 

each.*.3 0 0 

Street • sellers of Books by Auction. 
Stock-money for 2 sellers, 21. 
each; 2 barrows, 2/. each; 2 boards, * 

for barrows, 3s. each.0 0 0 

Street-sellers of Books on Stalls and Barrows. 

20 stalls, 4s. each; 50 bajjows, 

1 1. each; 50 boards, for barrows, 3s. 
each ; stock-money, for 70 sellers, 

2/. each.201 10 0 

Street-sellers of Guide-booixs. 

Stock-money, for 16 sellers, 5s. 

each ...’ . 400 

Street-sellers of Song Books and Children's Books. 

Stock-money, for 30 vendors, Is. 
each . 1 'f 0 §0 

Street-sellers of Pictures in Framed 
40 stalls, 2s. Gd. each; stock- 
money, for 40 sellers, 5s. each . . 15 0 
Street-sellers of Engravings in Untbrellas. 
Umbrellas, 2s. Gd. sack; stock- • 
money, for 30 sellers, 2s. each . . 3 0 

Street-sellers of Manuscript-music. 
Stock-money, for 4 sellers, 1 s.Gd. 
each ..OC 

Total Capital invested in 
the Street-sale of Stationary, 
Literature, and Fine 

Arts.'?■■ . . 41* 10 


Income, or average annual “takings,” 
of the Street-sellers of Stationery, 
Literature, and the Fine Arts. 

Street-sellers of Stationery. 

There are 120 vendors of stationery, 
who mil altogether during the year. 


224^640 quires of writing paper at 3d. 
per quire; 149,760 doz. envelopes, at 
1 id. per doz. ; 37,440 doz. pens, at 3d. 
per doz. ; 24,960 bottles of ink, at Id. 
each; 112,320 black lead pencils, at 
Id. each; 24 ,960 pennyworths of 
wafers, and 49,920 sticks of sealing- 
wax, at ^d. per stick; amounting alto¬ 
gether to.. . £4,992 

Street-sellers qf Po&tet-books and Diaries. 
During the yea* 1,440 pocket-books, 
a£ 6d. each, and 960 diaries, at 6d. * 

each, are sold in the streets by 20 

vendors; amounting to. £60 

Six st-scflersrff Almanacks and Memorandum- 
£r books. 

There are sold during the year, in 
tie streets of London, 280,800 memo¬ 
randum- books, at Id. each, and 4,800 m 
almanacks at L 1 ea?h, among 50 ven¬ 
dors, altogether amounting to . . . £1,190 

Street-sellers of Account-books. 

There are now 12 itinerants vending 
account-books in various parts of the 
metropolis, each of whom sells daily, 
upon an average, 4 account-books, at 
Is. 9 d. each ; the number sold during 
the year is therefore 14,976, and the 
sum expended thereon amounts to . . £1,310 

Street-sellers of “ Gelatine ,” “ Engraved/* and 
m “ Playing-cards.** 

There are 20 street-sellers vending 
gelatine and engraved cards during the 
day, and 30 selling playing-cards (for 
14 days) at night These vendors get 
rid of, among them, in the course of the 1 

year, 43,200 gelatine, and 14,400 en¬ 
graved cards, at Id, eacli, and 3,360 
packs of playifig-cards, at 3d. per 
pack ; so that the money spent in the 
streets on the sale of engraved, gela¬ 
tine, and playing-cards, during the 

year, amounts to. £282 

Str eet-seller of Stenographic Cards. 

There is only 1 individual 1 * 4 work¬ 
ing” stenographic cards in the streets 
of London, and the number he sells in 
the course of the year is 7,448 cards, ' 
at Id. each, amounting to .... £31 4 

Street-sellers of Long Songs. 

1 am assured, that if 20 j^rsons were 
selling long songs in the street last 
summer (during a period of 12 weeks), 
it was “.the outside;” as long songs 
are now “ for fairs and races,* and 
country work.” Calculating that each 
cleared 9 a. in a week, and to clear that 
took 15s., we find there is expended in 
long son^s in the streets jmnually . . £180 

Street-sellers of Wall Songs (“ Pinners-up." ) 

On fine summer days, the wall song- 
sellers (of whom there are 3\ take 2s. 
on an average. Qn short wintry days 
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they may not tike half *o much, and 
on very foggy or rainy days they take 
nothing at all. Reckoning that each 
wall song-man now takes 10*. 6d. 
weekly (7m. being the profit), wc find 
there is expended yearly in London « 
streets, in the ballads of the pinners-up £810 
Street-sellers of Ballads (“ Chaunters.") 

There are now 200 ^haunters, who 
also sell the ballads tfiey sing; the 
average takings of each are 3*. per 
day; altogether amounting to . , . £4,(flB0 

Street-sellers oj Executions, %c. (“ Running Bat¬ 
terers.”) « 

Some represent their average w^kly 4 
earnings at 1 2s. (id. the year through; 
some, at 10*. 6d. ; and others at less 
than half of 12s. 6*7. Reckoning, how- * 

evefr; that only 9s. weekly in an average 
profit per individual, and that 14s. be 
taken to realise that profit, we find 
there is expended yearly, on executions, 
fires, deaths, &c., in London . . . £3,270 
Street-sellers of Dialogues, Litanies, fyc. (Stand¬ 
ing Pattcrers.) 

If 20 standing patterers clear 10s. 
weekly, each, the year through, and 
take Lis. weekly, we find there is 
yearly expended in the standing patter 

of London streets . .. £780 

Street-sellers of “ Cocks ” (Elopements, Love 
Letters, %c. 

There are now 8 men who sell 
nothing hut " Cocks ,^ each of whom 
dispose daily of 6 dozen copies at 
per copy, or altogether, during the 
year, 179,712 copies, amounting to £374 8s. 

Street-sellers of Conundrums —“ Nuts to Crack,” 

Sfc. 

From the best information I could 
acquire, it appears that fifteen men 
may be computed as working conun¬ 
drums for two months throughout the 
twelve, and clawing 10s. fid. weekly, 
per individual. The cost of the “Nuts 
to Crack " (when new) is 5d. a dozen 
to the seller; but old “Nuts” often 
answer the purpose of the street-seller, 
and may be had for about half the 
price; the cost of the “ Nut-crack¬ 
ers” is 2s. to 2 s. fid. It may be cal¬ 
culated, then, that to realize the 
10s. 6d. above-mentioned 15s. must 
be taken. This Bhows the street ex¬ 
penditure in" “Nuts to Crack” and 
“ Nut-crackers ** to be yearly . . . £90 

Street-sellers qf Exhibition Papers, Magical 
Delusions; %c. 

This trade is carried on only for It 
short time in the winter, as regards the 
magical portion ; and I am informed 
that, including <&ie “ Comic Exhibi¬ 
tions," it extends to about half of 


the sum taken for conundrums; or to 
about.£45 

Street-sellers of Secret Papers. 

Supposing that 6 men last year 
each cleared (is. weekly, we find ex¬ 
pended yearly in the streets on this 
rubfeifh :.£93 

Street-sellers qf ^Play-bills and Boohs. 

Taking Jteie profits at 3s. a week, 
accent, per cent, on the outlay, and 
reckoning 200 sellers, including those 
at th£ saloons, concert-rooms, &c., 

•re is expended yearly on the sale 
of play-hills purchased in the streets 
of London.£3,120 

Street-sellers of Back Numbers. 

There are now 40 vendors in the 
streets of London, each selling upon 
an average 3 dozen copies daily, at \d. 
each, or during the year 336,900 odd 
numbers. Hence, the sum expended 
annually in the streets for back num¬ 
bers of periodicals amounts to up¬ 
wards of. ( . . . . £700 

Slrcel-scllers of Waste-paper at Billingsgate. 

There are 4 individuals selling 
waste-tpaper at Billingsgate, one of 
whom informed me that from 70 to 
100 pounds weight of “ waste ”— 
about three-fourths being newspa¬ 
pers—is supplie*! to Billingsgate mar¬ 
ket and its visitants. The average 
price is not less than 2 \d. a pound, 
or from that to 3 d. A single paper is 
Id. Reckoning that 85 pounds of 
waste-paper are-sold a day, at 2 hi. 
per pound, we find that the annual 
expenditure in waste-paper at Bil¬ 
lingsgate is upwards of.£275 

1 treet-scUers of Tracts and Pamphlets. 

From the information I obtained 
from one of this class of street-sellers, 

I find there are 40 individuals gaining 
a livelihood in selling tracts and pam¬ 
phlets id the street**, full one half are 
men of colour, the other half consists 
of old and infirm men, and young 
boys, the average takings of each is 
about Is. a day, the year through; the 
annual street expenditure in the sale 
of tracts and pamphlets is thus up¬ 
wards of . *.£620 

Street-sellers of Jgcwspapers (Second Edition.) 

There are 20 who are engaged in 
the stAet sale of newspapers, second 
edition, each of whom take weekly 
(for a period of 6 weeks in the year) 

1/. 5s. ; so that, adopting the calcula¬ 
tion of my informant, and giving a 
profit of 150 per cent, th«t yearly 
expenditure in the streets, in second 
editions, amounts to. £150 
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i Street-setters of Newspapers, SjC., at Steam-Boat Street-sellers of Manuscript Music. 

Piers. There are only 4 sellers of manuscript 

I am informed that the average music in the streets, who tahe on an 

earnings of these traders, altogether, average 4s. each weekly; hence we find 

may be taken at 15s. weekly; ealeu- the annual expenditure in this article 

Idling that twelve carry on the trade amounts in round numbers to ... . £10 

the year through, we find that (assum¬ 
ing each man to sell at thirty-three * Total Sum extended Yearly 

per cent, profit-though^n the case IN TUE Streets on Stationery, 

of old works it will be often center , . Literature, #nd tiie Fine. 

cent.), the sum expended annually 9 Arts. £33 14 tf \2s, 

in steam-boat papers is upwards of .£1,500 * .* ’ 


Street-sellers of Hooks (by Auction). 

There are at present only 2 street- 
sellers of books by auction in London, 
whose clear weekly earnings are 10.?. 6d. 
each. Calculating their profits at 250/. 4 

per cent, their weekly receipts will 
amount to 35s. each per week; giving 
a yearly expenditure of.£91 

Street-sellers of Hooks on Stalls and Bat rows. 

The numbci of book-stalls and bar- 
rows in the streets of the metropolis is 
70. The proprietors of these sell weekly 
upon an average 42*volmnes each. The 
number of volumes annually sold in 
the streets is thus 1,375,020, and lcck- 
oning each volume sold to average 0d., 9 
we find that the yearly expenditure in 
the sale of hooks in the stieet amounts 
to. £5,733 

Street-sellers of Guidebooks. 

The street-sellers of guide-books to 
public places of amusement, are 10 m 
number, the profit of each is 4?. weekly, 
at 25 percent., lienee the'takings nn 
he 20?.; thus # making the annual ex¬ 
penditure in the street-sale of such 
books amount to.£332 

Street-sale of Song-books and Chidrcn’s books. 

There arc .30 street-sellers who vend * 

children’s books and song-books, and 
dispose of, among them, 2 dozen each 
daily, or during the year 224,640books, 
at Id. each; lienee the sum yearly ex* 
pended in the street-sale ol> children’s* 
books and song-books is. £036 

Street-sellers of Pictures in Frames. 

If we calculate 40 persons selling pic¬ 
tures in frames, and each taking 10?. 
weekly ; we find the annual amount 
spent m the streets in the sale of these 
articles is. ^ ... . £1,040 

Street-sellers of Prints aUcs Engraving? in 
Umtvkllas. i 

The street-sale of prints and engrav¬ 
ings in umbrellas lasts only 12 weeks. 

There are 30 individuals who gain a 
livelihood in the sale of these article^, 
during that period. The average takings 
of each seller il 12?. weekly; so that 
the annual street-expenditure upon 
prints and engravings is . . . . '£21G 


^' n Epitome of the Pattering Class.* 

I w ish, befgf / passing to the next subject—the 
street-selleiu of manufactured articles (of one 
of whom the engraving here given furnishes a 
well-known spech len)—1 wish, 1 say, as J^find 
some mistakes h’veOccurred on the subject, to 
give the public a general view of the patterers, 
as well as to offer some few observations con¬ 
cerning the means of improving the habits of 
street-people in general. 

The patterers consist of three distinct classes; 
viz., those who sell something, and patter to 
help off their goods; tlio.se who exhibit some¬ 
thing, and patter to help off the show; and 
those who do nothing hut patter, with a view 
to elicit alms. Under the head of Patterers 
who sell ” may be classed 

Workers, Dealers in Razor Paste. 

Quack Doctors, ,, French Polish, 

Cheap Jacks, „ Plating Halls, 

(in nsc Removals, ,, CandJeShadcs, 

Wagei Patterers, „ Hat Poisons, & 

Ring Sellers, ,, Marking, 

Dealers m Com Salve, Hook Auctioneds. 

The second class of patterers includes jug¬ 
glery showmen, clowns and fortune-tellers; be¬ 
side several exhfbitors who invite public node, 
to the wonders of the telescope or microscope. 

The third and last class of patterers are 
those who neither sell nor amuse, but only 
.victimise those who get into tlicir clutches. 
These (to use their own words) “ do it on the 
bounce.” Their general resort is an inferioi 
public-house, sometimes a brothel, or a coffee • 
shop. One of the tricks of these woithies is to 
group together at a window, and if a well-dressed 
person pass by, to salute him with the con¬ 
tents of a flour-hag. One of their pals—better 
dressed than the rest—immediately walks out, 
declares, it was purely accidental, and invites 
the gentleman in “ to be brushed.” Probably 
he consents, and still more probably, if he be 
“ good-natured,” he is plied with liquor, drugged 
with snuff for the occasion, and left in some ob¬ 
scure court, utterly stupified. "When he awakes, 
he finds that his watch, purse, &c., are gone. 

“ A casual observer, or c*en a stranger, may 
be induced to contract a wayside acquaintance 
with the parties to whom I allude,” says one of 
the pattering class, from whom I have received 
much valuable information and if lie be a 
visitor of fairs and races, that acquaintance, 
though slight, may sometimes prove expensive. 
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But casual observers cannot, from the com¬ 
plexity and varied circumstances of the charac¬ 
ters now under notice, form anything like a 
correct view of them. I am convinced that no one 
•an, but those who have visili d their haui^s and 
indeed lived among (hem for months together. 
They are not io be known, any more than the 
great city was to be built, in a day. This ad¬ 
vantage—if so it may called-has fallen to 
my JoL” j 

The three classes of patterers, above enume¬ 
rated must not he confounded. The two fiAt 
are dWIntially distinct fioiu the last—at,least 
they do something for their living ; anj though 
the pattering street-tradesmen iViy gone! afty 
overstep the hounds of truth in t*vr glowing 
descriptions of the virtues of the goods they 
sell, still it should he remembered they are no 
mor^dishonest in their dealings than the ‘‘en¬ 
terprising ” class of shopkeepers, who resort to 
the printed mode of puffing off their wares,— 
indeed the street-sellers are far less reprehen¬ 
sible than their more wealthy brother puffers of 
the shops, who cannot plead want as an excuse 
for their dishonesty. The recent revelations 
made by the Lancet , as to the adulteration of the 
articles of diet sold by the London grocers, 
show that the patterers w r ho sell, practise far 
less imposition than some of our “ merchant 
princes.” 

“A tradesman in Tottenham-court Road, v.hose ad- 
diess the Lit licet advertises gratis, thu^, proclaims flu* 
superior qualities of lus ‘ Finest White Pi peek. One 
package of this article, which is the mteiior part of the 
kernel of the finest pepper, being equal in strength to 
nearly three times flic quantity of black pepper (which 
1 . the inferior, small, shrivelled berries, and often little 
more than husks), it will he not only (lie best hut the 
cheapest for every puipose.’ This sup'T-exci llent 
pepper, ‘sold In packages, price lrf..’ was found on 
analysis to consist of (inely-grfmml black pcppci\ and 
a r*v y laryc quantity cf wheat-Jlom .* 

Indeed the Lancet has demonstrated that as 
legards tea, coffee, arrow-root, sugar, ami 
pepper sold by “pattering” shopkeepers, the 
rule invaiiablv is that those are articles which 
arc the most pulled, and “ warranted free from 
adulteration,” ahd “ to which the attention of 
families and invalids is particularly directed as 
being of the finest quality ever imported into 
this country,” arc uniformly the most scanda¬ 
lously adulterated of all. 

We should, therefore, remember while vent¬ 
ing our indignation against pattering street- 
sellers, that they aiA not the only pu ficus in the 
world, and that they, at least, can plead poverty 
in extenuation of their offence; whereas, it 
must he confessed, that shopkeepers ban have 
no other cause for their acts but their own 
brutalizing greed of gain. 

The class of patterers with whom we have 
here to deal are those who patter to help off 
their goods—hut whilv. describing them it has 
been deemed advisable to say a few' words, also, 
on the class who do nothing hut patter , as a 
means of exciting* commiseration to their as¬ 
sumed calamities. These parties, it should be 
distinctly understood, are in no way connected 


with the puffing street-sellers, hut in the exag¬ 
gerated character of the orations they deliver, 
they are mostly professional beggars—or bounc¬ 
ers (that is to say cheats of the lowest kind), 
and will not work or do anything for their 
living. This, at least, cannot be urged against 
, the patfcriifg street-sellers who, as was before 
j stated, do something for the bread they cat. 

Further k> show tfce extent, and system, of 
tip Ifyfjngfhnd routes throughout the country 
of (he class of “linkers,” &c., here described — 
as all resorting to those places—I got a patterer 
to write me out a list, from his own knowledge, 
of divers routes, and the extent of accommoda¬ 
tion in the lodging-houses. I give it according 
to the pattercr’s own classification, 
t “ Brighton is a town where there is a great 
many furnished cribs, let to needys (nightly 
lodgers) that are moiled up,” [that is to say, 
associated with women in the sleeping-rooms.] 


SURREY ANI) SUSSEX. 

Dossing Cribs, m 
or Lodging- « 
houses M 

Needys, 
or Nightly 
Lodgers. 

Wandsworth 

.... 0 

t) 

108 

Croydon . . 

U 

8 

144 

lie i gate . . 

... 5 

0 

60 

Cuchlield. 

. . 2 

8 

32 

11 orsliam . . 

.... 3 

7 

52 

lanvs • . ■ 

.... 7 

G 

84 

Kingston 

.... 12 

8 

1.02 

Blighton . . 

.... 1(5 

0 

228 

‘ Bristol. -X 

few years back 

an old woman 


kept a pndding.Bk.ken here. She was a strong 
Methodist, hut had a queer method. There was 
thirty standing beds, beside-* make-shifts and 
furnished rooms, which were called ‘ cottages.’ 
It’s not so bad now. The place was well-known 
to the 111011 try, and you was leckoned flat if 
you hadn’t been there. The old woAian, when any 
female, old or young, who had no tin, came into 
the kitchen, made up a match for her with some 
lnein Fellows half-drunk had the old women. 
Tlicrc^was always a broomstick at hand, and 
they was both made to jump over it, and that 
was called a broomstick wedding. Without that 
eei oniony a couple weren’t looked on as man 
and wife. In course the man paid, in such 
case, for fne dos (heA.) 

Kensington 
■Brentford 
Hounslow 
Colelirook 
■Windsor . 

Maidenhead 
Beading . 

Oxford 
Banbury . 

Marlboro’ 

Bath . . 

Bristol 

t 

“ Counties of Kent and Essex. —Here is the best 
places in England for 1 skipper-birds(parties 
that never go to lodging-houses, but to bams or 
outhouses, sometimes without a blanket.) The 
Kent farmers permit it to their own travellers, 
or the travellers they know. In Essex it’s dif¬ 
ferent. There a fanner will give Is. rather than 
let a traveller sleep on his premises, for fear 




6 

7 

84 

12 

8 

M2 

r> 

5 

CO 

2 

7 

20 

7 

10 

140 

4 

5 

40 

12 

0 

216 

14 

7 

196 

10 

12 

240 

8 

7 

112 

10 

8 

100 

20 

11 

440 
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of robbery. * Keyhole whistlers/ the skipper- 
birds are sometimes called, but they ’rc regular 
travellers. Kent’s the first county in England 
for them. They start early to good houses 'or 
victuals, when gentlefolk are not up. I’ve seen 
them doze and sleep against the jjoor. They 
like to be there before any one cuts their cart 
(exposes their tricks). Travellers are all early 
risers. It ’s good morning in the Muntrv when 
it’s good night in town. v ' * 


KENT. 




Dossing Crih«, 

«e 

Ifcpd 



or Lodging- 

T3 

4> 

or N lg 



houses 

« 

Lodgt 

Deptford . 


. . . . 18 

9 

324 

Greenwich 


. . . . 6 

8 

26 

Woolwich 


. . . . 9 

8 

m 

Gravesend 


. . . . 0 

7 

84 

Chat ham 


. . . . 20 

10 

400 

Maidstone 


. . . . 5 

7 

70 

Sittingbourn 

0 

. . . . 3 

6 

36 

Sheerness 


. . . . 4 

5 

40 

Faverhhani 


. . . . 3 

5 

30 

Canterbury 


. . . . 11 

8 

176 

Dover . . 


. . . . 12 

9 

216 

Ramsgate 


. . . . 4 

5 

40 

Margate . 


. . . . 6 

C 

72 



ESSEX. 



Stratford . 


. . 10 

9 

180 

Ilford . . 


. . 3 

7 

£2 

Barking . 


. . . . 4 

6 

48 

Billcricay 


. . . . 5 

7 

70 

Orsett . . 


. . . . 2 

8 

» 32 

Rayleigh . 


. . . . 3 

9 

54 

Rochfoi d 


. . . . 3 

8 

48 

Leigh . . 

, 

4 

8 

64 

Prettywell 


. . . . 2 

7 

28 

Southend 


... 3 « 

8 

48 

Maldon 


. . . 5 

9 

90 

Witlumi . 


... 4 

8 

64 

Colchester 


. . . . 15 

10 

300 


“ Windsor .—At Ascot race-time I’ve paid 
many Is. just to sit up all night 

“ Colchester *—Life in London at the Bugle ; 
called ‘ Hell upon earth ’ sometimes. 


Barnet . 5 1 

Watford. 0 8 

Hemel-Hcmpstead . . 3 £ 

Uxbridge. 6 7 

Tring .. 2 6 

pun stable. f> 5 

Stony-Stralford ... 3 (5 

Northampton .... 13 9 

Towcester. 4 7 

Davcntry.• 5 9 

Coventry.16 9 

Birmingham .... 50 11 


80 

90 

> § 

' 24 
60 
36 
23 i 
£6 
90 
188 
1100 


HERTS AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Edmonton.14 7 

Waltham-Abbey ... It 6 

Cheshunt-Street ... 2 7 

Hoddesden. 8 8 

Hertford. 9 9 

Ware. 7 10 

Puckeridge. 1; 2 f> 

Buntingford . . . . ’ s? 8 

Royston. 4 10 

Hitchin ... . . 7 ’* 0 

JiUton. 6 8 

Bedford ...... 9 7 

St. Alban’s. 8 6 


196 
36 
Z8 
48 
162 
HO 
20 
• 48 
40 
126 
96 
126 
96 


SUFFOLK AND NORFOLK. 



iiaiBtca. » 

Stowmarket. 4 

Woodbridge. 6 

Sudbury. 4 


S84 
112 
60 
50 
60 
6 6 


Dossing Cribs, » 
or Lodging- f, 
* houses » 

Bury St. Edmund’s . . 8 8 

TheUord. A 6 

Ajj|ieboro’. 2 8 

V.’ymondham .... 1 <11 

Norwich.40 9 

Yarmouth.16 8 


Needy s, 
or Nightly 
Lodgers. 
128 
36 
20 
22 
720 
256 


Of THE “ SCREEVEJK,” OH WRITERS OF 
Begging-Liters and Petitions. 

‘^Sckef.ving”— that is to say, writing false or 
exaggerated accounts of afflictions and priyadons, 
is a nV'C^sary corollary to “ Battering/’ or rfraking 
pen nous toraffyns in public—and I here sub¬ 
join a brief f ,’scription of the “ business ”—for 
>1 though scree vers,” “ economically ” con¬ 

sidered, belong properly to the class who will not 
■ubr\, yet as they a e intimately connected with 
the street-trade of •begging I have thd&ght 
it best to say a few words on the subject 
here, reserving a more comprehensive and 
scientific view of the subject till such time as 
I come to treat of the professional beggar, under 
the head of those who are able but unwilling to 
labour for their livelihood, in contradistinction 
to the involuntary beggars, who belong more 
properly to those who are willing but unable to 
woik. The subjoined information has been 
obtained from one who has had many oppor¬ 
tunities of making himself acquainted with the 
habits and tricks of the class lieie treated of,— 
indeed, at one part of his life he himself belonged 
to the “profession.” 

” In England and Wales the number of 
vagrants committed to prison annually amounts 
to 19,621; and as many are not imprisoned 
more than a dozen times during their lives, and 
a few never at all, ^ic number of tramps and 
beggars may be # cstun..ted, at the very lowest, 
at 22,000 throughout England and Wales. The 
returns horn Scotland are indeterminate. Of 
this wretched (lass many arc aged and infirm ; 
others are destitute orphans ; while not a few are 
persons whose djstiess is real, and who suffer 
from temporary causes. 

“ With this excusable class, however, I have 
not now to do. Of professional beggars there 
are two kinds—those who ‘ do it on the blob ’ 
(by word of mouth), and those who do it by 
‘ screening,’ that is, by petitions and letters, 
setting fortli imaginary cases of distress. 

“ Of these documents there are two sorts, 
‘slums’ (letters) and ‘fnk^nents’ (petitions). 
These are seldom written by the persons who 
present or send them, hut are the production 
of a class* of whbm the public ltttle imagine 
either the number or turpitude. I mean the 
‘ professional begging-letter writers.’ 

“ Persons who write begging-letters for others 
sometimes, though seldom, beg themselves. 
They are in many cases \4ell supported by the 
fraternity for whom they write. A professional 
of this kind is called by th& ‘ cadgeTB/ ‘ their 
man of business.’ Their histojfes vary as much 
as their abilities; generally Bpeaking they have 
been clerks, teachers, shopmen, reduced gentle- 
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men, or the illegitimate sons of members of 
the autocracy ; while others, after having re¬ 
ceived a liberal education, ^iave broken away 
from parental control, and commenced the ‘pro¬ 
fession ’ ip early life, and will probably ^ur 5 lic¬ 
it to their graves. 

“ I shall take a cursory view of the various 
pretences set forth in, these begging docu¬ 
ments,” says my infdpnant, “ and describe 
some of the scenes connect^ 1 with their ]>ro- 
paration. The documents themselves are 
mournful catalogues of all the ills that llesh*is 
heir to. « 

“ I address myself first to that cla^s of peti¬ 
tions which represent losses by sok, or perhaps 
shipwreck itself. These (locuineW' are veiy 
seldom carried by one person, unless indeed lie 
is really an old sailor; and, to the credit of # the 
iiftvj’ he it spoken, this ia very seldom the ease. 
When the imposition under notice has to be 
carried out, it is, for the most part, conducted 
by half-a-dozen worthless men, dressed in the 
garb of seamen (and known as turnpike sailors), 
one of their number having really been at sea 
and therefore able to reply 1 o any nautical 
inquiries which suspicion may throw out. 
This person mostly carries the document; uml 
is, of course, the spokesman of the company. 
Generally speaking, the gang ha\e a subscrip¬ 
tion-book, sometimes only a fly-leaf or two to 
the document, to receive the names of con¬ 
tributors. 0 

“ It may not be out of place here, to give a 
specimen—drawn from memory—of one ol those 
specious but deceitful ‘ fakements’ upon which 
the * swells,’ (especially those who have * been 
in the service,’) ‘ conic down with a center ’ 
(sovereign) if they ‘ granny the mauley ’ (per¬ 
ceive the signature) of a brother ollictr or 
friend. The document is generally as follows— 

“ * SJjejsc arr to CTcrttfp, to all whom it may 
concern, that the Thunderer, Captain John¬ 
son, was returning on her homeward-hound 
passage from China, laden with tea, fruit, &c., 
and having beside, twenty passengers, chiefly 
ladies, and a erAv of thirty hands, exclusive of 
the captain and other officers. That the said 
vessel encountered a tremendous gale ofF the 
banks of Newfoundland, and was dismasted, and 
finally wrecked at midnight on ’ (such a day, 
including the hour, latitude, and other parti¬ 
culars). ‘ That the above-named vessel speedily 
foundered, and only the second mute and four 
of the crew (the beavers of this ceitificate) 
escaped a watery grave. These, after floating 
several days en broken pieces* of the^hip, were 
providentially discovered, and humanely picked 
up by the brig Invincible, Captain Smith, 
and landed in this town and harbour of Ports¬ 
mouth, in the coufity of Hants. That wc, the 
Master of Customs, tmd two of her Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the said harbour and 
county, do hereby grant and afTord to the said ’ 
fhere follows tl/ names of the unfortunate 
mariners) ‘this our vouchment of the truth 
of the said wreck, and their connection there¬ 


with, and do empower them to present and use 
this certificate for twenty-eight days from the 
date hereof, to enable them to get such tem¬ 
poral aid as may bo adequate to reaching their 
respective homes, or any sea-poit where they 
may be re-engaged. And this certificate further 
.diowvth, thtit they are not to be interrupted in 
the said journey by any constabulary or other 
official authority; provided, that is to say, that 
np lfrj>ich^F the peace or other cognizable 
olfynce be committed by the said Petitioners, 
t \ As witness our hands, 

John Harris , M.C. . . . £1 0 0 

James Flood, J.P .10 0 

(Apt. W. Hope, R.N., J.P.. lit) 0 
‘ Given at Portsmouth, this 10th day of Octo- 
er, lb JO. 

‘ God save tiil Queen.’ 

Ren. IV. Wilkins . . . . £1 0 0 

An Officer's IV id uw . . . 0 10 0 

An Old Sailor .0 5 0 

.1 Ft tend .0 2 (i 

“ I have already hinted at the character and 
description of the peisons^ by whom these 
forgeries are framed. It would seem, from 
the example given, that such documents arc 
available in every sea-poit or oilier conside¬ 
rable town; but this is not the case. It is 
true that certain kinds of documents, especially 
sham hawkers’ licenses, may be had in the 
nrovinees, at juices suited to the importance 
if their contents, or to the probable gains of 
heir circulation; but all the ‘ regular bang-up 
likes* are manufactured in the ‘ Start’ (metro- 
mlis), and ( sont into the country to order, care¬ 
fully packed up, and free fiom observation. 
The following note, sent to * Carotty Poll, at 
Mrs. Finder’s Login-ousc facin the orse and 
trumpet here shop hail street Westminster J,on- 
i^myith spede,’ may tend to illuminate the 
uninitiated as to how such ‘fakements’ are 
ibtaiued: 

1 Dere pol—I ope this will find yn an george in 
„oo(l helth and spirits—things is very had ere, yure 
sister Lizcr has been konlined an got a tine Mrappm 
>>e, they*was very ba< oil wen it happeml. they say 
mi countrv it novel rancs but it pores and so it was 
pol, IV11 mi William as got a month along with C’ockny 
Harry for a glim lurk and they kum out nex Mundie 
and i av porned my new shift and every indivigual 
thing to got them a brekfust and a drop a rum the 
mornin they kmns out. They wont hav no paper to 
work and i dont know what they will do. Taylor 
Tom lent me a shillin wish I send inklosed and yu 
st porn sumthmg for anuther shilling ami get Joe 
the Lory or to rite a fake for William not a glim ’ (loss 
by fire) ‘ but a brake s^.r as e ad a hors fell downo with 
the mat staggurs aiyafoke all is plates and dishes an 
we are starvin you ran sa that the children is got the 
mosuls— they av be t ill Units v 0 lie—an we want to rase 
a little munney to git anuther haniinul to drorthe kart 
put a fu monekurs’ (names) • tu it and make it durty 
and date it sum time bak do not neglect and dont fale 
to pay the post no more at proasant from yure luvin 

sister Jane N-— at Mister John H- the Sweep— 

nex dore to the five Bels grin sled Colchester Essex, 
good by.* 

“ The person from whom the above letter 
was obtained, was in the lodging-house when it 
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arrived, and had it given linn to read and in ten or a dozen townships— for a school of 
retain for reference. Lawyer Joe was soon lurkers to keep a secretary and remit his work 
sent for; and the following is an outline of the and his pay at the yuue time. In Londto this 
scene that occurred, given in my informant’s functionary is generally paid by commission, 
own words : and sometimes nartly in food, beer, and tobacco. 

“I had called at the house whither flic The foflowing is a fair estimate of the scale of 

above letter had been addressed, .to inquire changes: 

for a man whom I had known in his aiM my s. d. 

own better days. The kifuhcn-dooi, or rather Friendly letter. „ .... 0 6 

cellar-door, was thrust open, and i»car.‘P 'Jar- Long ditto . ( 0 0 

rotty Poll herself. * * Petition . J ‘ . 1 0. 


*' ‘Well, Poll/ asked the deputy, * how does 
the world use you ? ’ * 

“ ‘ J5— bad/ was the reply, ‘where’s Lawyer 
Joe ? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, he’s just gone to Mother Linstead’s 
for some tea and sugar; here he comes.’ 

“ ‘.loc, I’ve a job for you. IIow much do] 
von charge for serccving a “ brake ,f ” * 

“ ‘ Oh, half a hull (half-.i-crown).’ 

“ ‘ No, I’ll give ym a deuce o’ deeners (two 
shillings), co’s don’t ye see the poor b— is in 
“ stir” (prison).’ 

“ ‘ Well, well, I shan’t stand for a tamiei. 
Have you got paper?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, and a Queen's head, and all.’ 

“ The pen and ink were found, a corner of 
the table cleared, and operations commenced. 

“ 4 He writes a good hand.’ exolaimojj one, 
as the screcvcr wrote the petition. 

“ * I wish 1 could do it/ said another. 

“ * If you could, you’d soon be transported/ 
said a thiid ; while the wbole#kitelien in one 
chorus, immediately on its completion, pio- 
claimed, that it was d—d well done, adding lo 
that, not one ‘ swell ’ in a score would view it 
in any other light than a ‘ream’ (genuine) 
concern. 

“ Lawyer Joe was up to his trade—lie folded 
the paper in official style— cieased it as it it 
was long written and often examined, attached 
the signatures of the minister and elnuelyor- 
dens, and dipping his fingers under th» tin" 
place, smeaied it with ashes, and raaVle the 
whole the host representation of a true account 
of* a horse in the mad staggeis’ and ‘ a child 
in the measles’ that could be desired by the 
oldest and best cadger on tl/fc monkry. * 

“ These professional writers are in possession 
of many autographs of charitable persons, and 
as they keep a dozen or more bottles of different 
shades of ink, and seldom write two documents 
on exactly the same sort of paper, it is difficult 
to detect the imposition. A famous lurker who 
lias been previously alluded to in Ibis work, 
was once taken before a v»*tpfttrate at York 
whose own signature was ati vlhed to hi* fake¬ 
ment. The imitation was ipneellent, ■»nd the 
Murker’ swore hard and frtSf to the worthy 
justice that he (the justice) did write it in his 
own saddle-room, as he was preparing to ride, 
and gave him five shillings, too. The effrontery 
and firmness of the prisoner’s statement gained 
him his discharge! 

“ It is not uncommon in extensive districts— 
say, for instance, a section of a county taking 


» Ditto, with ream monekurs 

(genuine signatures) ... 1 0 

J$itto, with gammy monekuis 

(fifrgqd'. names).2 (i 

Very iavy ” (dangerous) . 8 0 

Manuscript for a broken down 

author.10 0 

•Tart of a play *or ditto . . . 7 0^ 

“ To this T in.* aA(1 the prices of other arti¬ 
cles in the begging line. 

Loan of one child, without grub 0 9 

Two ditto.1 0 

Ditto, with grub and Godfrey’s 

Cordial.0 9 

If out after twelve at night, for 

each child, extra .... 0 2 

For a school of children, say 

half-a-dozen. 

Loan of any garment, per day 
Going as a pal to vindicate any 
statement.10 


“ Such is an outline, open to circumstantial 
variation, of the pay received for the sort of 
accommodation required. 

“ There is a very important species of ‘lurking’ 
or * serccving/ which has not yet been alluded 

to- . 

“ ft is well-knbwn that in the colliery districts 
an explosion of fire-damp frequently takes place, 
when many lives are lost, and the men who 
escape are often so wounded as to render ampu- 
t.itiun of a leg or arm the only probable means 
of saving them from the grave. Of course the 
accident, with every particular as to date and 
locality, goes the round of the newspapers. Such 
an event is a sort of God-send to the begging- 
letter writer. If lie is anything of a draughts¬ 
man, so much the better. lie then procures a 
sheet ot vellum, and heads it with a picture of 
an explosion, and exhibiting men, boys, and 
horses up in the air, and a fe* r nearer the ground, 
minus a head, a leg, or an arm; with a back¬ 
ground of women tearing their hair, and a few 
little girls crying. Such a ‘fakement/ pro¬ 
fessionally filled up ami put into the hands of 
an experienced lurker, will bring the * amanu¬ 
ensis/ or ‘ screever/ two guineas at least, and 
the proceeds of such an expedition have in many 
cases averaged 60/. per w;eek. The lurker pre¬ 
senting this would have to take with him three 
or four countrymen, dressed in the garb of col¬ 
liers, one at least knowing something of under¬ 
ground work. These he woula engage at * a bob 
a nob* (one shilling each), and if he made a 
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good day, give then*- a * iootSful o’ rum’ beside. 
Aa such men are always le. ; outside the jigger 
(doojr) of the houses, they are of course ignorant 
of the .state of the subscription-list, 

t* A famous lurker, to whom we have pre¬ 
viously referred, Nicholas A-, kept man 

of business’ to himself, and gave him from os. 
to 10#. Gd. per day. Nicholas, who was tolerably 
educated, could write very well, but as his 
‘secretary’ could imitate twelve different hands, 
lie was of course no trifling acquisition. 

“ It would not be easy to trace the history of 
all, or even many of the men, who pursue the 
begging - letter trade as professional writers. 
Many of the vagrant tribe write .thein? own let¬ 
ters, but the vast majority aie oBudged to have 
assistance. Of course, they arc sotketimes de¬ 
tected by the fact that their conversation does 
not tally with the rhetorical statement of the 
petition. The few really deserving persons, well¬ 
born and highly educated, who subsist by beg¬ 
ging, are very retired and cautious in their 
appeals. They write concisely, and their state¬ 
ments are generally true to a certain extent, or 
perhaps rigidly so in relation to an earlier part 
of their history. These seldom live in the very 
common lodging-houses. 

“ The most renowned of the tribe who write for 
others, and w r hose general trade lies in forged 
certificates of bankruptcy, seizure of goods for 
rent, and medical testimonies to infirmity, is an 
Irishman, brought up in London, and who may 
he seen almost every night at the bar of a cer¬ 
tain public-house in Prury-lanc. Tic lives, or 
did live, at one of the model lodging-houses. 
Very few persons know his occupation. They 
suppose that he is * connected with the press.’ 
Several years ago this person, says one who 
knew this trade well, was t ‘ regularly hard up,* 
and made a tender of his sew dees to a distin¬ 
guished M.P., who took a lively interest in the 
emancipation of the Jews. He offered to visit 
the provinces, hold meetings, and get up peti¬ 
tions, The lion, member tested liis abilities, 
and gave him clothes and a ten-pound note to 
commence operations. ‘ I saw him’ (says my 
informant) ‘ the same night, and he mooted the 
subject to mo over a glass of whiskey-punch. 
* Not that / care (said he) if all the b—y Jews 
were in li—11, but I must do something.’ 

“ * But how,’ asked my informant, ‘ will you 
get up the meetings ?—and then the signatures, 
you know! * _ 

“‘Meetings!’ was the reply, ‘don’t men¬ 
tion it; I can get millions of signatures!* 

“ The pretended Jewish Advocate jiever left 
London. Hd got (from Ireland) a box of old 
documents relative to bygone petitions for 
repeal, &e., and on these he put a frontispiece 
suited to his purpose — got them sent to 
Bath and Bristol, and thence transmitted to his 
employer—who praisbd his perseverance, and 
sent more money to the post-office of one of 
the above-named..towns ; this was counter¬ 
manded^ London, and jovially spent at * Tom 
Spring’s ’ in Holborn. 


“ Hitherto the movements of the begging-letter 
writer—self-considered—have been chiefly dwelt 
upon. There is another class of the fraternity, 
however, of whom some notice must here be 
taken ; viz., those, who to meet cases of great 
pretension, and consequent misgivings on the 
part of the noblemen or gentry to whom fake¬ 
ment^ arc presented, become referees to profes¬ 
sional beggars. These referees are kept by 
loca^ ‘ schools ’ of ifeggars in well-furnished 
apartiflent^'it respectable houses, and well 
dressed; their allowance varies from \l. to 3/. 
per wei k. 

“ But the most expert and least suspected 
dodge is referring to some dignified person in 
the country; a person however who exists 
nowhere but in imagination. Suppose (says 
'iiiy informant) I am a beggar, I apply to you 
for relief. Perhaps I state that I am in pros¬ 
pect of lucrative employment, if I could get 
enough money to clothe myself. You plead 
the number of impositions; I consent to that 
fact, but offer you references as to the truth of 
my statement. 1 refer you to the Hon. and 
I lev. Mr. Erskine, at Cheltenham (any name 
or place will do). You piomise to write, and 
tell me to call in a few days; meanwhile, I 
assume the name of the gentleman to whom I 
have referred you, and write forthwith to the 
post-master of the town in question, requesting 
that any letter coining there directed to the 
Hon. and Itev. Mr. Erskine, may he forwarded 
to my present address. I thus discover what 
you have written, frame a flattering reply, 
and address it to you. I send it (under cover) 
to a pal of mine at Cheltenham, or elsewhere, 
who posts it; I call half an hour after you 
receive it, jrid, being satisfied, you give me a 
donation, and perhaps introduce tno to some of 
your friends. Thus I raise a handsome sum, 
ami the fraud is probably never found out. 

“ One of the London lurkers, who has good 
lA’eahk of forming a calculation on the sub¬ 
ject, Assures me that the average earnings of 
‘linkers’ in London alone (including those 
who write for them), cannot be less than 6,000/. 
per annuit. 

“ Two ■?{' the cla^s were lately apprehended, 
at the instance of the Duke of Wellington; on 
their persons was found fifteen sovereigns, one 
five-pound note, a silver watch with gold 
guard, and two gold watches with a ribbon 
attached to each ; their subscription • book 
showed that they had collected 620/. during 
the current year. 

“ A man named M'Kensie—who was trans¬ 
ported^ the lasWoristol Assizes — had just 
received a chequf for 100/. from a nobleman 
lately deceased. '• 

“ Most of the ‘ professionals * of this class in¬ 
clude a copy of the ‘ Court Guide * among 
their stock in trade. In this all the persons 
known to he charitable, hay* the mark © set 
against their names. I half* been furnished 
with a list of such persons, accompanied with 
comments, from the j*ot*-book of * an old 
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stager * * thirty years on the monkery/ and, as 
he adds, * never quodded hut twice.’ 

** The late Queen Dowager. 

Hon. Wm. Ashley. 

The Bishop of Norwich. 

Serjeant Talfourd, 

Charles Dickins. 

Samuel Rogers, the Poet. a * 

Samuel Warren (Author of ‘ Extracts from 
the Diary of a Physician). ^ * 

Hon. G. C. Norton, the ‘ beak ’ (wagiftrat^, 
but good for all that. 

Rev. E. Holland, Ilyde-park - gardens# 

The late Sir Robert Peel. 

Countess of Essex (only good to sickness, or 
distressed authorship). 

Marquess of Bredalbane (good on anything^ 
religious). 

The Editor of the ‘ Sun.’ 

Madame Celeste. 

Marquess of Blandford. 

Duke of Portland. 

Duke of Devonshire. 

Lord George Bentinck (deceased ; God 
A’mighty wouldn’t let him live; he was too 
good for this worldj 

Lord Skelmersdale. 

Lord John Manners. 

Lord Lyttleton. 

Mrs. Elder, Exeter. ’ 

Lady Emily Ponsonby (a devilisli pretty 
wench). 

Miss Burdett Coutts. 

F. Stewart, Esq., Bath. 

Mrs. Groves, Salisbury. 

Mrs. Mitchell, Dorchester. 

Mrs. Taggart, Bays water (her husband is a 
Unitarian minister, not so good as si F*, lmt he’ll 
stand a * bob’-if you look straight at him and 
keep to one story.) 

Archdeacon Sinclair, at Kensington (but not 
so good as Archdeacon Pott, as was there j^'ore 
him; be was a good man; he couldn’t refill 
a dog, much more a Christian; but he%ad a 
butler, a regular ‘ knark,’ who was a b— and 
a half, good weight ,) 

Lady Cottenham used to be good, Ubt she is 

* coopered ’ (spoilt) now, without yofa lias a 

* slum/ any one as she knows, and then she 
won’t stand above a * bull’ (five shillings).” 

Op the Probable Means of Reform¬ 
ation. 

I shall now conclude this account of the pat- 
terers, lurkers, and screevers, with some obser¬ 
vations from the pen of orit.vho has had ample 
means of judging as to the er%ct of the Several 
plans now in operation for reformation or 
improvement of 'the class. 

“ In looking over the number of institutions,” 
writes the person alluded to, “ designed to reform 
and improve the classes under review, we are, as 
it were, overwhelmed with their numerous 
branches; and though it is highly gratifying to 
see so much good being done, it is necessary to j 
confine this notice to the examination of only the j 


most prominent, with their general character¬ 
istics. 

“ The churches* on many considerations— 
personal feelings being the smallest, but not 
unknown —demand attention first. I must treat 
this Object (for your work is not a theolo¬ 
gical magazine) without respect to doctrine, 
principle, or legislation. 

“The olfject of erecting churches in poor 
neighbourhoods \&Ao bftiefit the poor; why is it, 
then, that the in.wuction communicated should 
exercise so little inlluence upon the vicious, the 
destitute, and the outcast ? Is it that Christian 
ordinances are less adapted to them than to 
otj $? # Or, rather, is it not that the public 
institutions^^ the clergy arc not made interest- 
•ig to the' wretched community in question ? 
TJie great hindrance (in my opinion) to the pro¬ 
gress of religion .onong the unsettled ckisses 
is, that having 1 coif occasionally to church or 
chapel, and heard nothing but doctrinal lectures 
or feverish mental eifusions, they cannot see the 
application of these to every-day trade and prac¬ 
tice; and so they arrive at the conclusion, that 
they can get as much or more good at home. 

“ Our preachers seem to be afraid of ascer¬ 
taining the sentiments, feelings, and habits of 
the nioie wretched part of the population ; and, 
without this, their words will die away upon tin- 
wind, and no practical echo answer their ad¬ 
dresses. 

“It will, perhaps, relieve the monotony of 
this statement if I give an illustration commu¬ 
nicated to me by a person well qualified to de¬ 
termine tlu» merits ot the question. 

“Your readers will probably recollect the 
opposition experienced by Dr. Hampden on 
his promotion to the bishopric of Hereford. 
Shortly after the aftki was settled, his lord- 
ship accepted an* invitation to preach on bchaK 
of the schools connected with the * ten new 
churches* of Bethnal-green. The church se¬ 
lected for the purpose was the one on Friar’s- 
mounh It was one July Sunday in 1849, and, 
ns I well remember, the morning was very wet; 
hut, supposing the curiosity, or better motives, 
of the public would induce a large congregation, 

I went to the church at half-past ten. The free- 
seals occupying the middle aisle were all filled, 
and chiefly with persons of the lowest and worst 
classes, many of whom I personally knew, and 
was agreeably surprised to find them in such 
a place. * 

“ I sat in the midst of the gronp, and at the 
elbow of a tall attenuated beggar, known by the 
name of ‘-Lath and Plaster/ of wljom it is hut 
justice to say that he repeated the responsive , 
parts of the service very correctly. It is true 
he‘could not read; hut having Mamed a fijw 
prayers* in the ‘Downs’ (Tothill-fields prison), 

* lie .always sed ’em, night and morning, if lie 
wasn't drunk, and then he sed ’em twice next 
day, ’cos/ reasoned he, ‘ I likes to rub off as I 
goes on.’ \ 

“In course of time, the bishop made his 
appearance in the pulpit His subject was 
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being-" a VTWy knotfttogcabnAnau,’ I was hi- 
vitea to the Cat and Bagpipes afterwards, to 
‘have share of what was going.’ 

*‘I was anxious,” continues Ciy informant, 
“to learn from my companions tn^ opinion of 
the right reverend pi elate. They thought, to 
use their own wouls, ‘ lie was a jolly old brick.’ 
Bulk did they think he was sound in opinion 
about the Trinity, or was he (as alleged) a 
Unitarian? They did not even understand 
the meaning of these words. All they did 
understand was, that ‘ a top-sawyer parson at 
Oxford, called l)r. Pussy,’ had ‘ made himself 
disagreeable,’ and that some of the bishops 
and nobility had ‘ jined him;’ that these hat] 
persecuted * Dr. Hampden, because he was 
* more cleverer* than themselves; and that Lmd 
John ltussell, who, generally speaking, was ‘a 
regular muff,’ had ‘acted like a man’ in this 
instance, and ‘ lie ouglit to be commended for 
it; and,’ added the man who pronounced the 
above sentiment, ‘ it's just a picture of ourselves .’ 
To other ears than mine, the closing remark 
would ha\e appeared impertinent, but 1 ‘tum¬ 
bled to’ it immediately. It was a ease of oppres¬ 
sion ; and whether the oppressors belonged to 
Oxford University or to Scotland-yard militated 
nothing against the aphoi<&m: ‘it’s just pic¬ 
ture of ourselves 1 ’ 4 

” It seems to me that these poor creatures un¬ 
derstood the circumstances better than they did 
the •sermon; and my inference is, that whether 
from the parochial pulpit, or the missionary ex¬ 
hortation, or in the printed form of u tract, those 
who wish to produce a practical effect must 
themselves be practical mcu. I, who have 
been in the Christian ministry, and am familiar, 
unhappily, with the sufferings of men of every 
grade among the outcast, would say: ‘If you 
wish to do these poor outcasts real good, you 
must mould your language to their ideas, got 
hold of their common phrases—those which toll 
so powerfully when they are speaking to each 
other — let them have their own fashion of 
things, and, where it does not interfere with 
order and decency, use yourselves lauguage 
which their unpolished minds will appreciate; j 
and then, having gained their entire confi¬ 
dence, and, perhaps, their eBteem, you may 
safely strike home u though It "be as with a 
sledge-hammer, and they will even ‘ love you 
for tote smart.’ 

u The temperar ee movement next claims at¬ 
tention, and I doubt not that much crime and 
degradation has been prevented by total absti¬ 


nence from all intoxicating drinks; but I would 
rather raise the tone of moral feeling by intelli¬ 
gent and ennobling means than by those spas¬ 
modic efforts, which are without deliberation, 
and often without permanency. The object 
sought to be obtained, however, is good,—so is 
the motive,*— and I leave to others to judge what 
mean? are most likely to secure it. 

“I may also allele, as another means of 
T^pfofi| atio#P* to the Ragged-schools which arc 
no,w studding the localities of the poorest 
ncighboui hoods. The object of these schools 
is, oik* would hope, to take carc of the un- 
cared for, and to give instruction to tlioie who 
would he otherwise running wild and growing 
up as a pest to society. A lew instances of real 
reform stand, however, in juxtaposition with 
many of increased hardihood. 1, as a man, 
seeing tlio^e who resoit to ragged-schools, can¬ 
not understand the propriety of insulting an 
honest though ragged boy by classing him witli 
a young thief; or the hope of improving the 
juvenile female character where the sexes are 
brought in promiscuous contact, and left unre¬ 
strained on their way home to say and do every¬ 
thing subversive of the goed instruction they 
have received.” [It is right 1 should hero 
state, that these are my informant’s own un¬ 
biassed sentiments, delivered without communi¬ 
cation with m>self on the subject. I say thus 
much, because, my own opinions being known, 
it might perhaps appear as if I had exerted 
some influenceflver the judgment of my corre¬ 
spondent] 

“ The most efficient means of moral re¬ 
form among the street-folk, appear to have 
been consulted by those wlio, in Westminster 
and other f places, have opened institutions 
cheaper, hut equally efficient, ?s the mecha¬ 
nics’ institutes of the metropolis. In these, for 
one farthing per night, three-halfpence* a week, 
or fjxpenee a month, lectures, exhibitions, news- 
ffapers, &c., are available to the very poor. 
The*d; and such as these, I humbly but earn¬ 
estly would commend to public sympathy and 
support, believing that, under the auspices of 
heaven, fney may ‘ deliver the outcast and poor’ 
from thftr own mistaken views and practices, 
and make them ornamental to that society to 
which they have long been expensive .and dan¬ 
gerous.” 

Another laudable attempt to improve the con¬ 
dition of the poorer class is by the erection of 
model lodging-houses. The plan which induced 
this measure was good, and the success lias been 
tolerable; but I any inclined to think the ma¬ 
nagement of they’*houses, as well as their in¬ 
ternal Regulation is scarcely what their well- 
meaning founders designed. The principal of 
these buildings is in George-street, St Giles’s; 
the building is spacious and well ventilated, 
there is a good library, and the class of lodgers 
very superior to what might be expected This 
latter circumstance mokes the house in question 
I scarcely admissible to the catalogue of reformed 
lodging-houses for the very poor.* 
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“ Hie next * model lodging-house 1 in im*- 
portance is the one in Charies-st^eet, Druiy- 
lane. This, from personal observation (having 


lodged in it more than four months),” saj's my 
informant, “ I can safely say (so far ae social in¬ 
form is concerned), is a miserable failure. The 
bed-rooms are clean, but the sitting-rodm, though 
large, is the scene of dirt and disorder. No*$e, 
confusion, and intemperance abound from morn¬ 
ing till night *4 * 

“ There is a model lodging-house in West¬ 
minster, the private property of Lord Kimiaird. 
It is generally well conducted. His lordship's 
agent visits the place once a week. There is 
an almost protuse supply of cooking utensils and 
other similar comforts. There are, moreover, 
two spacious reading-rooms, abundance of books 
and periodicals, and every lodger, on payment 
of 6d., is provided witli two lockers—one in bis 
bed-room, and the other below-stairs. The 
money is returned when the person leaves the 
house. There is divine service every day, con¬ 
ducted by different missionaries, and twice on 
Sundays. Attendance on these services is op¬ 
tional ; and as there are two ways of ingress and 
egress, the devout and undevout need not com. 
in contact witli each other. The kitchen is very 
large and detached from the house. The master 
of tills establishment is a man well fitted fey his 
situation. He is a native of Saffron Walden in 
Essex, where his father farmed his own estate. 
He received a superior education, and has twice 
had a fortune at his own disposal. ITe did dispose 
of it, however; and ‘ after main roving >cars/ as 
a ‘traveller,’ ‘ lurker,’ and ‘pattorer,’ he Inis 
settled down in his present situation, and main¬ 
tained it with great credit for a considerable 
period. The beds in this house are omy Zd. per 
night, and no snw.ll praise is due to Lord K.in- 
naird for the superiority of this ‘ model ’ over 
others of the same denomination. 

“ Such are a few of the principal of tlie^e 
establishments. Giving every credit to their 
founders, however, for purity and even excel¬ 
lence of motive, I doubt if ‘ model lodging- 
houses,’ as at present conducted, are likely to 
accomplish much real good^ for those \4io get 
their living in the streets. E^er and anc® they 
are visited by dukes and bishops, lords and ladies, 
who march in procession past every table, scru¬ 
tinise every countenance, make their remarks 
upon the quantity and quality of food, and then 
go into the lobby, sign their names, jump into 
their carriages, and drive away, declaring that 
‘ after all ’ there is not so much poverty in 
London as they supposed. 

“ The poor inmates of the* \ houses, more¬ 
over,” adds my informant, “ arc akept in bond¬ 
age, and made to feel that bondage?, to the almost 
annihilation of old English independence. It 
is thought by the managers of these establish¬ 
ments, and with some shared propriety, that 
persons who get their living by any honest means 
may get hoiqe and go to bed, according to strict 
rule, at a certain prescribed hour—in one house 
it is ten o'clock, in the others eleven. But many 


expelled ! Thus the ‘ model* lodgers are kept, 
as it were, in leading-strings, and triumphed 
over by lo^ls and ladies, masters and matron*, 
who, while the"? pique themselves on the efforts 
’ ey are maVng to * better the condition of the 
yoor,* arc making them their slaves, and driving 
Hi. .u jnto unreasona? le thraldom; while the rich 
and noble managers, yickless of their own pro¬ 
fessed benevolence, are making the poor poorer, 
by adding insult to wretchedness. If my re¬ 
marks upon these establishments appear,” adds 
the writer of the above remarks, “ to be in¬ 
vidious, it is only in ‘ appearance* that they 
are so. I give their promoters credit for the 
best intentions, and, as far as sanitary and moral 
measures are concerned, 1 rejoice in the benefit 
while suggesting the improvement. 

“ Everything even moderately valuable has its 
counterfeit. AVe have counterfeit money, coun¬ 
terfeit virtue, counterfeit modesty, counterfeit 
religion, and lapt, but not least, ‘ counterfeit 
model lodging-houses.’ Many private adven¬ 
turers have thus dignified their domiciles, and 
some of them highly merit the distinction, while 
with others it is only a cloak for greater un¬ 
cleanliness and grosser immorality. 

“ There has come to my knowledge the case 
of one man, who owns u« arly a dozen of these 
dens of infamy, ill one of which a poor girl 
under fifteen was lately ruined by a gray- 
beaded monster, who, according to the pseudo- 
‘ model' regulations, slept in an adjoining bed. - 
The sham model-liouses to which I more 
particularly allude,” sayB my correspondent, 

“ are in Short’s-gardens, l3rury-lai*e; Mill-yard, 
Cable-street; Keate-strcet, Flower and Dean- 
street, Thrawl-btreet, Spitalfields; Plough-court, 
Whitechapel; and Union-court, Holborn. All of 
these are, without . exception , twopdnny brothels, 
head-quarters of low-lived procuresses, and re¬ 
sorts of young thieveB and prostitutes. Each 
•f the houses is managed by g. ‘deputy/ who 
receives an income of 8*. 2 d. per week, out of; 
which he has to provide coke, candles, soap. 

Of course it |s impossible to do this from sucE 
small resources, and the men consequently 
increase their salaries by ‘taking in couples 
for a little while/ purchasing stolen goods, and 
other nefarious practices. Worse than all, the 
person owning these* Rouses is a member qf 4 
strict Baptist church , and the son of a deceased 
minister. He lives in great* splendour in fine qf 
the fashionable streets in Pimlico.* 

“It still remains for me," my correspondent 
continues, “ to contemplate the best agency for 
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promoting the reformation of the poor. The 
'CSjjJLjftaafon/ if properly conducted, as it 
bring* mahy good men in*'close contact with 

t p: ‘o.uteaat and poor,* might be made pro¬ 
active of real and extensive good. 'Vfhether 
i$ has done so, or done so to any extent, is 
perhaps an open question.' Our town mis- 
sionaty societies sprang up when rf>ur different 
Christian denomination vrare not fully alive 
to the apprehension of t%ir own duties to 
thpfc, poorer brethren,' who>ere lost to prin¬ 
ciple, conscience, and society. That the objfect 
* of thp London City Mission is most nobl^ needs 
no discussion, and admits of no dismite. The 
method of carrying out this gff^at object i#'by 
employing agents, who are required to give 
their whole time to the work, without engaging < 
in any secular concerns of life ; and regarding 
theeoperation of the work so done, I must say 
that great good has resulted from the enter¬ 
prise. At the commencement of the labours of 
the Mission in any particular locality great op¬ 
position was manifested, and a great amount of 
prejudice, with habits of the most immoral kind 
—openly carried on without any public cen¬ 
sure—had to be overcome. The statements of 
the missionaries have from time to time been 
published, and lie recorded against us as a 
nation, of the glaring evils and ignorance of a 
vast portion of our people. It is principally 
owing to the city missionaries that the other 
portions of society have known # what they now 
do of the practices and habits of the poor; it is 
principally due to their exertions that schools 
have been established in connection with their 
labours; and the Ragged-schools—one of the 
principal movements of the last few years—are 
mainly to be attributed to their efforts. 

“A man,” says my informant in contusion, 
“ can receive little benefit from a thing he does 
not understand; the talk which will do for the 
senate will not do for the cottage, and the argu¬ 
ment which will do for the study will not do for 
the man who spends all his spare time in a pub- 
. lie-house. These remarks will apply to the 
distribution of*tracts, which should be couched 
in the very language that is used by the people 
to whom they are addressed; then the ideas will 
enetrate their understanding. Some years back 
met with an old sailor in a lodging-house in 
’Westminster, who professed a belief that there 
had once been a God, but that he was either dead, 
or grown old andediseased. He did not dispute 
the inspiration of the Bible. He believed that 
there had been revelations made to our fore¬ 
fathers when God was alive and active, but that 
now the'Almighty did not * fash* (trouble) him¬ 
self about his creatures at all 1 

** I endeavoured to instruct the man in his 
own rude language and ideas; and after he had 
thus been made to <*ompreli6nd the doctrine of 
the Atonement, he said, ‘ I see it all plain 
en^gW-though Pve liked a drop o’ drink, and 
'WBra'nfevU air/hg the gals, and all that, in my 
time, if I’ll humble myself I can have it aU 
wiped off; and, as the song says, “We may be 


happy yet,” because, as the saying is, it’s all 
Square with God A’mighty.* Whether the 
sailor permanently reformed, I am unable to 
Bay, for I lost sight of him shortly after; at any 
rate he understood the subject, and was thus 
qualified to profit by it. And what can the 
teachers of Christianity among the British 
heathen—herded together in courts and alleys 
—tell theinpoor ignotant hearers better than the 
tld*sfilor^aphorism, ‘You have, indeed, gone 
astray from your greatest and best Friend, but, 
if you^o desire, “ You may be happy yet,” be¬ 
cause it’s all square with God A’mighty?’ 

“Before quitting this subject, I would add, 
if you really wish to do these poor creatures 
good, you must remember that your instructions 
are not intended for so-called fashionable so¬ 
ciety, but for those who have a fashion of their 
own. If you lose sight of this fact, your words 
will die away upon the wind, and no echo in the 
hearts of these poor people will answer your 
addresses.” 

The above observations are from the pen of 
one who has not only had the means, but is 
likewise possessed of the power, of judging as to 
the effect of the several plajas (now in course of 
operation) for the reformation and improvement 
of the London poor. I have given the comments 
in tl\p writer’s own language, because I was 
anxious that the public should know the opinions 
of the best informed of the street-people them¬ 
selves on this subject; and I trust I need not 
say that I hane sought in no way to influence 
my correspondent’s judgment. 

I now subjoin a communication from a cler¬ 
gyman in the country, touching the character of 
the tramps and lurkers frequenting his neigh¬ 
bourhood,* together with some suggestions con¬ 
cerning the means of improving.,the condition of 
the London poor. These I append, because it 
is advisable that in so difficult a matter the 
sentiments of every one having sufficient expe- 
*rience, j udgment, and heart to fit him to speak 
on tfte subject should be calmly attended to, so 
that amid much counsel there may be at least 
some little wisdom. 

“Th£ subject of the welfare of our poorer 
brethr^i was oneiwhich engaged much of my 
attention twenty years ago, when studying for 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, before I entered into 
orders; and the inquiries, &c., then made by 
me in reference to London, are recalled by many 
of your pages. I have pursued the same course, 
according to my limited means and opportu¬ 
nities (for my bentfee, like thousands of others, 
iB but 100/. a-yeaii in this neighbourhood, and 
there are very rlany of my clerical brethren, 
also, /ieeply ayaoua and exerting their means 
for the country poor. The details given in your 
numbers as to the country-tramps and patterers, 
I can fully corroborate from personal experience 
and knowledge, so far as the country part of it. 
We never give money to beggars here, on any 
pretence whatever. We never give clothe*. We 
never give relief to a naked or kc^f-naked man if 
we can avoid it (the imposture is too barefaced). 
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Medicine I do give occasionally to the sick, or 
retended sick, and see them take it Every 
eggax may have dry bread, or three or four 
tracts to sell, but never both. I know we are 
even thus often imposed on; hut it is better to 
tun this risk than to turn away, by chance, a 
starving jnan ; and X do see the mendicants often 
sit down on a field near, and eat the drjobread 
with ravenous look. IJje tramps sometimes 
come to church on Sunday, and them, beg: hat we 
never give even bread on Sunday,%ecause On 
that day they can get help at the Union work- 
house, and it only tempts idlers Somctbncs we 
are days without a beggar, and then there will 
be ten to twenty per day, and then all at once 
the stream stops. There are no tramp lodging- 
houses in ray parish (wiiich is a village of 600 
or 700 people). Most of the burglaries here¬ 
abouts seem connected with some inroad of 
tramps into the neighbourhood. The lodging- 
houses are very bad in some of the small towns 
near, but somehow the magistrates cannot get 
them put down. The gentry are alive here to 
the evil of crowded cottages, &c., and are using 
eflbrts to build better and more decent ones. 
But the evil results from the little landowners, 
who have an acre 8r two, or less, and build rows 
of cottages on them of the scantiest dimensions, 
at high rents,—ten per cent, on the cost of build¬ 
ing. The rents of the gentry and nobility are 
very moderate to tire poor, viz., scarcely two per 
cent, (beyond the yearly repairs) on the market 
value of the cottage. 

“ In ISS2 I succeeded in gelting land allot¬ 
ments for the poor here, and most of the parishes 
round have followed our example since. The 
success to the poor has always depended on the 
rent being a real rent, such as is paid by the 
land round about, and on the rules of good 
management'and of payment of rent being 
rigidly enforced. 

“ The character of the poor of England must 
be raised, as well as their independence. Thgy 
must not be left to lean on charity. I etn sure 
that the sterling worth of the English character 
can only be raised by that means to the surface 
of society among the poor. The “ I^iglish ” is 
a fine material, but the poor neither value, nor 
are benefited, by mawkish honsense of excessive 
feeling. 

“ X believe this parish was one of the most 
fearfully demoralized twenty years ago. It 
was said there was not one young female cottager 
of virtuous character. There was not one man 
who was not, or had not been, a drunkard; and 
theft, fighting, &c., &c., were universal. It is 
greatly better now—toCJly different—and I 
attribute the change to the *.\nd allotmAts, the 
provident society, the village horticu r *ural so¬ 
ciety, the lending library, the sl othing club, the 
coal d«b, the cultivating a taste for music, &c., ,j 
&c., as subsidiary to the more directly pastoral 
work of a clergyman, and the schools, See. 

“ I am probably visionary in my ideas, but 
the perusal of your pages has led me to think 
that, were I elergyman of a parish where the 


street-folks lived, I should aim at some schemes 
of this style, in addition to the benefit society 
and loan society (the last most important) as 
proposed by yourself 

“ (M To get music taught at |d. I week, or 
somefXmg of the kind— a ragged-school music- 
room, if the people would learn gratis, would he 
still better—as a step to a “superior" music 
class at Id. i- per week. r 

“(2) To get tht pl*r to adorn their rooms 
plentifully with ^better class of pictures—of 
places, of people, of natural history, and of his¬ 
torical and religions subjects — just as they 
might like, and a circulating library ffr pictures 
if ly pseferr -d change. This I find takes with 
the village i ior. Provide these things exces¬ 
sively clidup for them—at nominal prices, just 
high enough to prevent them being sold at a 
profit by the poor. 

“(3) To esta’'lisle a monthly or fortnightly 
sheet—or little book for the poor—at |d., or some 
trifle, full of pictures such as they would like, 
but free from impropriety. It might be called 
‘The Coster’s Barrow,’ or some name which 
would take their fancy, and contain pictures 
for those who cannot read, and reading for those 
who can. Its contents should be instructive, and 
yet lively ; as for instance, the ‘ History of Lon¬ 
don Bridge,’ 1 History of a Codfish,’ ‘ Travels of 
Whelks,’ ‘ Dreams of St. Paul’s,’ (old History of 
England), ‘ Voice from the Bottom of the Coal 
Exchange’ (Homan tales), * True Tale of Tra¬ 
falgar,’ &c.,»&c. All very short articles, at 

r/rnte in iKey rmisyU* ijg Cr £ 12116 , 

or abuse, or do anything, but still would read, or 
hear, and talk about. If possible, the little 
work might have a corner called, ‘ The Next 
World’s Page,’ or any name of the kind, with 
nothing in it but the Lord’s Prayer, or the Creed, 
or the Ten Coipmanuments, or a Parable, or 
Miracle, or discourse of Christ's—in the exact 
words of Scripture—without any commentary; 
which could neither annoy the Roman Catholics 
nor others. Those parts in which the Douay 
version differs from ours might be avoided, and 
the Romanists be given to understand that they 
would always be avoided. ' 

“ The more difficult question of cheap 
amusements instead of the demoralizing ones 
now popular, is one which as yet I cannot see 
my way through—but it is one which must be 
grappled with if any good is to be done. 

“ I write thus,” adds my correspondent, “be¬ 
cause I feel you are a fellow-worker—so far as 
your labours show it, for the cause of God's 
poor—and therefore will sympathize in any¬ 
thing another worker can say frgm experience 
on the same subject*’ 

Such are the opinions of two of my cor¬ 
respondents—each looking at the subject from 
different points W view-wtho one living among 
the people of whom he treats, and duly wit¬ 
nessing the effects of the several plans now in 
operation for the moral an# physical improve¬ 
ment of the poor, and the other in frequent in- 
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tewourse with the tramps and linkers, on%»«ir 
vagrnntexcursians through the country, as well 
"fifettsideiit poor of Jris own parish—the 
^ fonner liTTOg in friendly communion with those 
yjfA'&kam, he writes, and the latter visitimr them 
ftheir spiritual adviser and matemt^bene- 
lactor. 

I would, however, before passing to the con¬ 
sideration of the nexL subject, he.:e pause to 
draw special attention W>th*tdistinctive features 
dflUe several classes of people obtaining their 
livefihootl in the streets. These' viewed in regard 
to the causes which have induced them to adopt 
this mode of life, may he arranged ii* three 
different groups, viz.: ^ r 

(1.) Those who are bred to the streets. 
i (2.) Those who take to the stieetS#' 

(3.) Those who are driven to the streets. 

The class bred to the streets are those vfhofee 
fathers having been street sellers before them, 
have sent them out into the thoroughfares at an 
early age to sell either watercresses, laven ler, 
oranges, nuts, flowers, apples, onions, &c., as a 
means of eking out the family income. Of 
4uoh street-apprenticeship several notable in¬ 
stances have already been given; and one or 
two classes of juvenile street-sellers, as the 
hwifer match, and the blacking-sellers, still 
remain to 'be described. Another class of 
street-apprentice is to be found in the boys 
engaged to wheel the barrows of the costers, 
and who are thus at an early age tutored in all 
the art and mystery of street tiyifiic, and who 
rarely abandon it at maturity. These two 
classes may be said to constitute the natives of 
the streets—the tribe indigenous to the paving- 
stones—imbibing the habits and moials of the 
gutters almost with their mothers’ milk. To 
expect that children thus nursed in the lap 
of the kennel, should wlfen men not be«.r the 
impress of the circumstances' amid which they 
have been reared, is to expect to find costermon¬ 
gers heroes instead of ordinary human beings. 
We might as well blame the various races on 
;the face of the earth for those several geogra¬ 
phical peculiarities of taste, which constitute 
their national characteristics. Surely there is a 
moral acclimatisation as well as a physical one, 
and the heart may become inured to a parti¬ 
cular atmosphere .in <the same manuer as the 
body; and even as the seed of the apple returns, 
unless grafted, to its original crab, so does the 
child, without .training, go back to its parent 
•took—the vagabond savage. Par the bred and 
bom etreeUaeller, who inherits a barrow as 
«ome do coronets, to be other than he is—it has 
here .been repeatedly enunciated—is mo fault of 
his but of ours, who could and yet will not 
move to make him otherwise. Might not “ the 
finest gentleman in Europe ” have been the 
greatest hlackguasd iji Billingsgate, had he 
been bom to carry <3 ffsh-^lfcsket on his head 
instead of a crown? and by a parity of reasoning 
Jet the roughest “rough ” outside the .London 
fish-market have ah ad his lot in Ufe cast, “ by 
ihe CfTAce of Goa, King, .Defender of the Faith/ 


and surely his shoulders would have glittered 
with diamond epaulettes instead of fish scales. 

I say thus- much, to impress upon the 
reader a deep and devout sense, that we who 
have been appointed to another state, are, by 
the grace of God, what we are, and from no 
special merit of our own, to which, in the atro- 
gancet of otr self-conceit, we are too"prone to 
attribute the social and moral differences of our 
nature, GjOuio a la#y of fashion and tell h*r 
she ccrald lave even become a fishfag, and she 
will think you some mad ethnologist (if indeed 
she her 1 ever heard of the science). Let me 
no£ however, while thus seeking to impress the 
reader’s mind with a sense of the “antecedents’* 
of the human character, be thought to espouse 
the doctrine that men are merely the creatures 
of events. All I wish to enforce is, that the 
three common causes of the social and moral 
differences of individuals are to be found in 
race, organization, and circumstances— that none 
of us are entirely proof against the influence of 
these three conditions—the ethnological, the 
physiological, and the associative elements of our 
idiosincracy. But, while I admit the full 
force of external nature upon us all, while X 
allow that we are, in maity respects, merely 
patients, still I cannot hut perceive that, in 
other respects we are self-agents, moving rather 
than being moved, by events—often stemming 
the current of circumstances, and at other 
times giving to it a special direction rather than 
being swept along with it. I am conscious that 
it is this directive and controlling power, not 
only over external events, but over the events of 
my own nature, that distinguishes me as well from 
the brute of the fields as it does my waking from 
my sleeping moments. I know, moreover, that in 
proportion as a man is active or passive in his 
operations, so is his humanity oj? brutality de¬ 
veloped; that true greatness lies in the supe¬ 
riority of the internal forces over the external 
onttj; and that as heroes, or extraordinary men 
are heroes, because they overcome the Bway of 
one o^' other, or all, of the three material in¬ 
fluences above-named, so ordinary people are 
ordinary, simply because they lack energy- 
principle*—will (call • it what you please) to 
overcome the material elements of their nature 
with the spiritual. And it is precisely because 
I know this, that I do know that those who arc 
bred to the streets must bear about them the 
moral impress of the kennel and the gutter— 
unless toe seek to develope the inward and con¬ 
trolling part of their constitution. If we allow 
them to remain the creatures of circumstances, 
to wander through fife principleless, purpose¬ 
less, oonaciencelefi—if it be their lot to be flung- 
on the yride wast. of waters without a “guiding 
star ” above, or a rudder or compass within, 
bow can we (the well-fed) dare to blame them 
because, wanting bread, they prey and live 
upon their fellow-oreatures X 

I say thus much, because I feel satisfied that 
a l#rge portion of the street-folk—and especially 
those who have been bred to the business — 
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ate af Improvable nature*; that they crave 
knowledge, as starving men for “ the staff of 
life;” that they are most grateful for instruc¬ 
tion ; that they are as deeply moved by any 
kindness end sympathy (when once their sus¬ 
picion has been overcome) as they are excited 
by any wrong or oppression-rand I say it 
moreover, because I feel thoroughly Convinced 
of the ineffectiveness of the present educational 
resources for the poor. We tHftik, if Ire fpach 
them reading and writing, and to chatter a creed, 
that we have armed them against the tempta-^ 
tions, the trials, and the c.«asperati&isapf life, 
believing, because we have put the knife and 
fork in their hands that we have really filled 
with food the empty bellies of their brains. We 
exercise their memories, make them human 
parrots, and then wonder that they do not ’act, 
as human beings. The intellect, the con¬ 
science, the taste, indeed all that refines, en¬ 
lightens, and ennobles our nature, we leave 
untouched, to shrivel and wither like unused 
limbs. The beautiful, the admirable, the true, 
the right, are as ltiddeu to them as at their first 
day’s schooling. We impress them with no 
purpose, animate them with no principle; they 
are still the same brute creatures of circiun- 
stanccs—the same passive instruments—human 
waifs and strays—left to he blown about as the 
storms of life may whirl them. ’ 

Of the second group, or those who take to 
the streets, I entertain very different opinions. 
This class is distinguished from that above 
mentioned, in being wanderers by choice, rather 
than wanderers by necessity. In the early chap¬ 
ters of this work, I strove to point out to my 
readers that the human race universally con¬ 
sisted of two distinct classes: tb. wanderers and 
tile settlerg—the civilized and the savage—those 
who produced their food, and those who merely 
collected it. I sought further to show, that these 
two classes were not necessarily isolated, hut that, 
on the contrary, almost every civilized Crib# had 
its nomadic race, like parasites, livin''; upon it. 
These nomadic.raccs I proved, moreover, to have 
several characteristics common to the class, one 
of tile most remarkable of whigh was, their 
adoption of a secret language, witlythe intent of 
concealing their designs ana exploits. “ Strange 
to say,” I then observed, “ that despite its pri¬ 
vations, dangers, and hardships, those who have 
onoe taken to a wandering life rarely abandon 
it. There sire countless instances,” I added, “ of 
white men adopting all the usages of an Indian 
hunter; but there is not one example of the In¬ 
dian hunter or trapper adopting the steady and 
regular habits of dvjgted society.” That this 
passion for “ a roving lifit.f (to use tllb common 
expression by which many of the t .reet-people 
themselves designate it), ft a marked feature 
of some natures, there cannot be a doubt in the 
mind of any one Who has contemplated even 
the surface differences of human beings; and 
nevertheless it is a point to which no sooialphiio- 
sopher has yet drawn attention. To my mind, 
it is essentially the physical cause’Of crime. Too 


restive and volatile to pursue the slow proem* 
of production, the wanderers, and consequently 
the collectors, Of subsistence nmet (in a land 
where all things are appropriated) live upon th* 
stqgk of the producers. The nomadic or vagrant 
class have all an universal type, whether they be 
the Bushmen of Africa or the “ tramps” of our 
own country; and Mr. Knapp, the intelligent 
master (S’ the Wandsworth and Clapham Union, 
to whom I wnaprefmred at the time of ipy in¬ 
vestigations teaching the subject of vagrancy, 
as having the greatest experience upon the 
matter, gave me the following graphic account, 
which, as I said at the time of its first publi- 

tioir, had perhaps never been surpassed as an 
analysis wf the habits and propensities of the 
vagabond class: 

“Ignorance,” to use the gentleman’s own 
Words, “ is certainly not their prevailing charac¬ 
teristic : indc d, With a few exceptions, ft is the 
reverse. The vagrants are mostly distinguished 
by their aversion to continuous labour of any 
kind. He never knew them to work. Their 
great inclination is to be on the move, and wan¬ 
dering from place to place, and they appear to 
receive a great deal of pleasure from the assem¬ 
bly and conversation of the casual ward. They 
are physically stout and healthy, and certainly 
not emaciated or sickly. They belong especially 
to the able-bodied class, being, as he says, full 
of health and mischief. They are very stubborn 
and self-willed. They are a most difficult olass 
to govern,*and are especially restive under the 
least restraint; they can ill brook control, and 
they find great delight in thwarting the autho¬ 
rities. They are particularly fond of amuse¬ 
ments of all kinds. He never knew them love 
reading. They mostly pass under fictitious 
names. They ojf particularly distinguished by 
tfloir libidinous propensities. They are not re¬ 
markable for a love of drink. He considers 
them to he generally a class possessing the 
keenest intellect, and of a highly enterprising 
character. They seem to have no sense of 
danger, and to be especially delighted with such 
acts as involve any peril. They are likewise 
characterised by their exceeding love of mis¬ 
chief. They generally are of a most restless 
and volatile disposition. They have great 
quickness of perception, but little power of con¬ 
tinuous attention or perseveranoe. They have 
a keen sense of the ridiculous, and are not devoid 
of deep feeling. In the summer they make 
regular tours through tBe country, visiting all 
places that they have not eeen. They are per¬ 
fectly organized, so that any regulation affecting 
their cbmforts or interests becomes known among 
the whole body in a remarkably short space dW 

ne.” 

Every day my inquiries add some fresh proof 
to the justice of the ssbOve enumeration of the 
several phenomena distinguishing this class. To 
the more sedate portion of the human family, 
the attractions of “ a raving life” are inexpli¬ 
cable. Nevertheless, theri can be no doubt that, 
to the more volatile, the mere muscular exetciie 
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and the w» ■■■i change of scene, together wiQt 
j'the wild djjfXht which attends the overcoming 
of ahy lialfrw, are sources of pleasure sufficient 
to compensate for all the privations and hard¬ 
ships attending such a state of existence, -y. 

Mr. Ruxton, one of the many who have passed 
from settlers to wanderers, has given us the 
following description of the epjoymgnts of a life 
in the wilderness: fta .^t ’’ 

“ Although liable to airPici wilpow of £ar- 
barism,*! mat confess that theyvery happiest 
moments uLaRJ life have been' spent in the 
wilderueaaWflEe Far West j and I never recall, 
but with -yteasur the remembrance of fny 
solitary camp in the Bayou Solad.', wish no 
friend near me more faithful than my rifle, and 
no companions more sociable than my good 
horse and mules, or the attendant cayute which 
nightly serenaded us. Seldom did 1 ever wish 
to change such hours of freedom for all the 
luxuries of civilized life; and unnatural and 
extraordinary as it may appear, yet such is the 
fascination of the life of the mountain hunter, 
that I believe not one instance could be adduced 
of even the most polished and civilized of men, 
who had once tasted the sweets of its attendant 
liberty and freedom from every worldly care, not 
regretting the moment when be exchanged it 
for the monotonous life of the settlements, nor 
sighing and sighing again once more to partake 
Of ita pleasures and allurements.” 

To this class of voluntary wanderers belong 
those who take to the streets, glad t<f exchange 
the wearisomeness and restraint of a settled oc¬ 
cupation tor tnc greater treoriom ana iicense of a 
nomad mode of life. As a class, they are essen¬ 
tially the non-working, preferring, as I said 
before, to collect, rather than produce , what they 
eat If they sell, they do so fy-cause for sundry 
reasons they fear to infringe tha law, and as 
traders their transactions certainly are not 
marked by an excess of honesty. I am not 
aware that any of them are professional thieves 
(for these are the more daring portion of the 
same vagrant fraternity), though the majority 
assuredly are habitual cheats—delighting in 
proving their cleverness by imposing upon 
simple-minded citizens—viewing all society as 
composed of the same dishonest elements as 
their own tribes, and looking upon all sympathy 
and sacrifice, even when made for their own 
benefit, as some “artful dodge” or trick, by 
which to snare them. 

It should be rememlfered, however, that there 
are many grades of vagrants among us, and 
that though they are all essentially non-pro¬ 
ducing and, consequently, predatory, still* many 
'Ate in no way distinguished from a large portion 
of even our wealthy tradesmen—our puffing 
grocers and alopsellers. To attempt to improve 
the condition of the voluntary t&eet-sellers by 
teaching of any kind, would brto talk to the 
Wind, We might as well preach to Messrs. 
Moees, Hiool, and Co., in the hope of Christlan- 
ieing them. Those who take to the streets are 


class. They are intelligent and “knowing” 
enough, and it is this development of their intel¬ 
lect at the expense of their conscience whioh 
gives rise to that excessive admiration of mere 
cleverness, which makes skill the sole standard 
of excellence with them. They approve, admire, 
venerate nothing but what is ingenious. Wrong 
with thefii is mere folly—right, cunning ; and 
those who think the simple cultivation of the 
inteljectrfhe a^*t social panacea of the time, 
have merely to study the characteristics of this 
class to see how a certain style of education can 
breed^heCery vice it seeks to destroy. Years 
ago, I wrote and printed the following passage, 
and every year since my studies have convinced 
me more and more of its truth: 

" Man, if deprived of his intellect, would be 
the 1 most miserable and destitute,—if of his 
sympathy, the most savage and cunning, of all 
the brute creation : consequently, we may infer 
that, according as solely the one or the other of 
these powers is expanded in us, so shall we ap¬ 
proximate in our nature either to the instinct of 
the brute or to the artifice of the demon, and 
that only when they are developed in an equal 
degree, can Man he said to be educated as Man. 
We should remember that the intellect simply 
executes; it is either the selfish or moral pro¬ 
pensity that designs. The intellectual principle 
enables uB to perceive the means of attaining 
any particular object; it is the selfish or else 
the moral principle in us, that causes us origin¬ 
ally to desire that gbject. The two latter prin¬ 
ciples are the springs, the former is mercV the 
instrument of ail human action. They are 
masters, whereas the intellect is but the servant 
of the will; and hence it is evident that in pro¬ 
portion as the one or the other of these two 
predominant principles—as either the selfish or 
the moral disposition is educed in man, and thus 
made the chief director and stimulus of the 
intellectual power within him, so will the culti- 
vaticn of that power he the source of liappiness 
or misery to himself and others.” 

The third and last class, namely, those who 
are driven to the streets, is almost as large as 
any. Luckify, those who take to that mode of 
life, are by ,<ar the least numerous portion of 
the street-folk; and if those who are bred to the 
business are worthy of our pity, assuredly those 
who are driven to it are equally, if not more, so. 
With some who are deprived of the means of 
obtaining a maintenance for themselves, the sale 
of small articles in the streets may, perhaps, be 
an excuse for beggmg; but in most cases, I am 
convinced it is adopted, from a horror of the 
workhouse, and a disposition to do, at least, some¬ 
thing for the food the*/ eat Often is it the last 
struggle of independence—the desire to give 
something like an equivalent for what they re¬ 
ceive. Over and over again have I noticed this 
honourable pride, even in individuals who, from 
some privations or affliction that rendered them 
utterly incompetent to labour for their living, 
had a just ctjum on our sympathies and assist- 
.. '■ e 
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the very old—the very young—all have gene¬ 
rally adopted a street-life, because they could 
do nothing else. With jnanv it is the last resort 
of all. The smallness of the stock-money re¬ 
quired—for a shilling, it has been shown, is 
sufficient to commence several street- trades—is 
one of the principal causes of so many of those 
who are helpless taking to the street-traffic. 
Moreover, the severity of the Poor-laws and 
the degradation of paifperism, and the aversion 
to be thought a common beggar^by C : l, cysept 
the very lowest, are, I have no doubt, strong 
incentives to this course. There are many call¬ 
ings which are peculiar, as being followed prin¬ 
cipally by the disabled. The majority of the 
blind are musicians, or boot-lace or tape- 
sellers. The very old are sellers of water- 
cresses, lucifers, pincushions, ballads, and p as 
and needles, stay-laces, and such small articles ^ 
as are light to carry, and require but a few 
pence for the outlay. The very young are 
sellers of bowers, oranges, nuts, onions, black¬ 
ing, lucifers, and the like. Many of those 
who have lost an arm, or a leg, or a hand, turn 
showmen, or become sellers of small metal 
articles, as knives or nutmeg-graters; and many 
who have been born cripples may be seen in the 
streets struggling for self-support. But all who 
are driven to the streets have not been physi¬ 
cally disabled for labour. Some have been 
reduced from tlieir position as tradesmen or 
shopmen; others, again, have been gentlemen's 
servants and clerks; all, dragged down by a series 
of misfortunes, sometimes b'jyond their control, 
and sometimes brought about by their own 
imprudence or sluggishness. As we have seen, 
many are reduced to a state of poverty by long 
illness, and on their recovery are unable, from 
want of clothes or friends, to fallow any other 
occupation* 

But a still larger class than all, are the 
beaten-out mechanics and artizans, who, from 
want of employment in their own trade take to 
make up small things (as clothes-horses^ tin¬ 
ware, cutlery, brushes, pails, caps, anH bonnets) 


o§ their own account. The nunj&j of artisans 
in the London streets speaks voluwfor the m-* 
dependence of &e working-men of fld* country! i 
as well as for the difficulty of tbeif hbtainiaf t 
employment at their own trades. Thofee 
arffcunacquainted with the sterling pride of the 
destitute English mechanic, know not what he 
will suffer before becoming an inmate of a' 
workhouse, er sinking to the debasement of a 
beggar. Tfcot hanjteraftsmen do occasionally 
pass into H *I know well; but these, I 

am convinced,d^nave gradually bean Vatped to 
the life by a long course of tra 1 ! * aided by 
th? funds of their societies, and becoming 
disuseA+o labour, have, after forfeitir^lf ail claims 
upon fhe finds of their trade, adopted beggary 
as a men us of subsistence. But, that this is the 
exception rather than the rule, the following is 
sufficient to show: 

* “ The destitute mechanics,” said th^ Master 
of the Wand worfli and Clapham Union to me, 

“ are entirely a different class from the regular 
vagrants ; they have different habits, and indeed 
different features. During the whole of my expe¬ 
rience I never knew a distressed artizan who 
applied for a night’s shelter, commit an act of 
theft; and I have seen them,” he added, “ in 
the last stage of destitution. Occasionally 
they have sold the shirt and waistcoat off their 
backs before they applied for admittance into 
the workhouse, while some of them have been 
so weak from long starvation that they could 
scarcely reach the gate, and indeed had to be 
kept for Ibveral days in the Infirmary before 
their strength was recruited sufficiently to con¬ 
tinue their journey.” “ The poor mechanic,” 
said another of my informants, “ will sit in the 
casual ward like a lost man, scared. Its shock¬ 
ing to think a decent mechanic’s houseless. 
When he’s beat out he’s like a bird out of a 
cllge; he doesn’t know where to go, or how to 
get a bit.” 

I shall avail myself of another occasion to 
discuss the means of improving the condition 
of the street-people. 


OF THE STREET-SELLERS OF MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 


These traders consist of: (1) The vendors of 
metal articles; (2) Of chemical articles; (3) 
Of China, glass, and stone articles; (4) Of 
linen, cotton, and other textile fabrics ; and (5) 
Of miscellaneous articles. In this classifica¬ 
tion I do not include second-hand articles, nor 
yet the traffic of those who make the articles 
they sell, and who are^kdeed stre^t-artizans 
rather than street-sellers.^ 

Under the first head areiLcluded, the vendors 
of razors, table and penknives, tea-trays, dog- 
collars, key-rings, articles of hardware, small 
coins and medals, pins and needles, jewellery, 
snuffers, candlesticks, articles of tin-ware, tools, 
card-counters, herring-toasters, trivets, gridirons, 


pans, tray-stands (as in the roasting of meat), 
and Dutch ovens. 

Of the second description are the vendors of 
blacking, black-dead, llicifer matches, corn- 
salves, grease - removing compositions, china 
and glass cements, plating-balls, rat and beetle 
poisoifs, crackers, detonating Jballs, and cigar- 
lights. • 

Under the third head come all street-sold 
articles of China, glass, or stone manufacture, 
including apt only *' crockery,” but vases, 
chimney-orawLents, and stone fruit 
The fourth head presents the street-vending 
of cotton, silken, and linen-ntaanfaotures j such 
as sheetings, shirtings, ft variety of laces, sew* 
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ing cotton, threads and tapes, articles of haber¬ 
dashery and of niiUiaeiy, artificial flowers, 
handkerchiefs, and pretended smuggled goods. 

Among the fifth class, or the If miscellaneous” 
•treet-seflers, we those who ven<J*cigars, pipes) 
tobacco and snuff-boxes -and cigar-cases, acg|r- 
diebe, spectacles, hats, sponge, combs and hair- 
*hruahw, shirt-buttons and coat-studs, “lots,” 
rhubarb, wash-leather, paper-hangings, dolls, 
Bristol and other toys, tow-dust, fire-wood, 
and pin-cushions., ■ * ' '% 

The#* are many other mannflwtnred articles 
sold in the streets, but their description will be« 
more proper under the heafl of Street Artisans. 

The street-sellers of manufactured articles 
present, as a body, so many andtoftetf suchi 
varying characteristics, that I cannot offer to 
give a description of them as a wliare, as I 
nave been able to do with other and less diver¬ 
sified classes. 

Among them are several distinct and peculiar 
itoeet-characters, such as the pack-men, who 
carry their cotton or linen goods in packs on 
their backs, and are all itinerants. Then there 
are duffers, who vend pretended smuggled goods, 
handkerchiefs, silks, tobacco or cigars; also, the 
sellers of sham sovereigns and sham gold rings 
for wagers. The crockery-ware and glass-sellers 
(known in the street-trade as “crocks”), are 
peculiar from their principle of bartering. They 
will sell to any one, but they sell very rarely, 
and always clamour in preference for an ex¬ 
change of their wares for wearing-apparel of 
any kind. They state, if questioned 1 , that their 
reason for doing this is—at least I heard the 
statement from some of the most intelligent 
among them—that they do so because, if they 
“ sold outright,” they required a hawker’s 
license, and could not sell or “swop” so 
cheap. 

Some of the street-sellers of (manufactured 
Articles are also pattcrcrs. Among these are 
the “cheap Jacks,” or “cheap Johns;” the 
grease and stain removers; the corn-salve and 
plate-ball vendors; the sellers of sovereigns 
and rings for wagers; a portion of the lot- 
sellers ; and the jnen who vend poison for 
vermin and go about the streets -with live rats 
clinging to, or running about, their persons. 

This class of street-sellers also includes many 
of the very old and the very young; the diseased, 
<4 crippled, maimed, and blind. These poor crea¬ 
tures sell, and sometimes obtain a charitable 
~penny, by offering to sell such things as boxes of 
lucifer-matclkes; oak eft of blacking; boot, stay, 
and other kces; pint, and sewing and knit¬ 
ting-needles ; tapes; cotton-bobbins; garters; 
piuoushkma; combs; nutmeg - graters ;* metal 
s-aakeWcra and meat-hooks; hooks and eyes; and 
■hirt-battons. 

The rest of the class may be described as 
merely street-aollwa; toiling, struggling, plod¬ 
ding, itinerant tradesmen* 


Qjr the Strbet-sellers of Manufactured 
. ^. Artkles in Metal. , 

These street-sellers are less numerous than 
might be imagined, when—’according to my 
present division—the class is confined to the 
sellers of articles which they do not manufacture. 
The metal wares thus sold I have already enu¬ 
merated, Vnd I have now to describe the charac¬ 
teristics of the sellers. § 

T^e f^ult y inquiries leads me to the 
conclusion, that the street-vendors of any article 
which is the product of the skiU of the handi- 
craftsmanf* have been, almost always, in their 
first outset in a street life, connected in some 
capacity or other with the trade, the manufac¬ 
tures of which they vend. 

pne elderly man, long familiar with this 
branch of the street-trade, expressed to me his 
conviction that when a mechanic sought his 
livelihood in the streets, he naturally “gave his 
mind to sell what lie understood. Now, in my 
own case,” continued my informant, “I was 
born and bred a tinman, and when I was driven 
to a street-life, I never thought of selling any¬ 
thing but tins. How could I, if I wished to do 
the thing square and proper ?—?it would be like 
trying to speak another language. If I’d started 
on slippers—and 1 knew a poor man who was 
set ui> in the streets by a charitable lady on a 
stock of 'gentlemen’s slippers—what could I 
have done ? Why, no better than he told me he 
did. He was a potter down at Deptford, and 
knew of nothing byt tiower-pots, and honey-jars 
for grocers, and them red sorts of pottery. 
Poor fellow, he might have died of hunger, 
only the cholera came quickest. But when 
I’m questioned about my tins, I’m my own 
man; and it’s«i great thing, I’m satisfied, in a 
street-trade, when there’s so many cheap shops, 
and the police and all again you, to under¬ 
stand the goods you’re talking about.” 

Thisstateineat, I may repeat, is undoubtedly 
coriDCt^so far as that a “beaten-out” mechanic, 
when driven to the streets, in the first instance 
offers to the public wares of which he under¬ 
stands the value and quality. Afterwards, in 
the experience or vagaries of a street-life, other 
commoditie^may be, may appear to be, more 
remunerative, and for such the mechanic may 
relinquish his first articles of street-traffic. 
“ Why, sir,” I was told, “ there was one %iin 
who left razors for cabbages ; ’cause one a 
costermonger wot lived in the same houa%dth 
him and was taken ill, asked him to go ht&Widi 
a barrow of summer cabbages—the costermon¬ 
ger’s boy went with hin^r-and they went off so 
well that Joe [the former razor-seller] managed 
to start i& the coete^ng line, he was so encou¬ 
raged.” • J 

The street-trade'in meipl maodfactured arti¬ 
cles is principally itinerant. Perhaps during 
the week upwards of three-fourth* of those 
carrying it on are itinerant, while on a Saturday 
ifight, perhaps, all are stationary, and abacs* 
always in tlje streeUmorkets. Tbo itinerant 
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trade is carried on, and chiefly in the suburb*, 
by men, women, and children; but the children 
are always, or almost always, the offspring of 
the adult street-sellers. 

The metal sold in the street msv be divided 
into street-hardware, street-tinware, and street- 
jewellery. I shall begin with the former. 

The street-sellers of hardware'are, f‘ am as¬ 
sured, in number about 100, including single 
men and families; for ^onien “take the ^sbare ” 
in the business, and children sell Smaller tilings, 
such as snuffers or bread-baskets. The people 
pursuing the trade are of the class I fctve above 
described, with the exception of some ten or 
twelve who formerly made a living as servants 
to the gaming-booths at Epsom, Ascot, &c., &c., 
and “managed to live out of the races, noire' 
how, most of the yearsince the gaming-booihs 
have been disallowed, they have “ taken to the 1 
street hardware.” 

All these street-sellers obtain their supplies 
at “the swag-shops;” of whicli I shall speak, 
hereafter. The math articles of their trade arc 
tea-boards, waiters, snuffers, candlesticks, bread¬ 
baskets, cheese-trays, Britannia metal tea-pots 
and spoons, iron kettles, pans, and coffee-pots. 
The most saleable things, I am told by a man 
who has been fifteen years in this and similar 
street trades, are at present 18-in. tea-boards, 
bought at “ the swags” at from 10s. Or/, a dor., 
to 4a. each j 24-in. boards, from 20s. the doz. to 
5a. each; bread-baskets, 4a. (id. the doz.; and 
Britannia metal tea-pots, 10a. the doz. Those 
tea-pots have generally what-ss called “loaded 
bottoms;” the lower part of the vessel is “filled 
with composition, so as to look as if there was 
groat weight of metal, and as if the pot would 
melt for almost the i8d. which is asked fbr it, 
and very often got” 

I learned •from the same man, however, and 
from others in the trade, that it is far more dif¬ 
ficult now than it was a few years ago, to sell 
“ rubbish.” There used to be also, hfft gtot 
within these six or eight years, a tolerable profit 
realised by the street-sellers of liardwaPe in the 
way of “ swop.” It was common to take an old 
metal article, as part payment for a new one; 
and if the old article were of goo8 quality, it 
was polished and tinkeAd up for Rile in the 
Saturday evening street-markets, and often 
“ went off well.” This traffic, however, has 
almost ceased to exist, as regards the street- 
sellers of hardware, and has been all but mono¬ 
polised by the men who barter “ crocks ” for 
wearing-apparel, or any old metal. Some hard¬ 
ware-men who have become well known on their 
“rounds”—for the principal trade isin the suburbs 
—sell very good wareB, and at moderate profits. 

“ It’s a poor trade, sir, isyhe hardware," said 
one man carrying it on, “ an^street trades are 
mostly poor trades, for I've tried many a one of 
them. I was brought up a clown, I may say; 
my father died when I was a child, and I might 
have been a clown still hut for an accident (a 
rupture), That’s long ago,—I can’t say how 
long; bat I know that before I wfe fifteen, I 


Many a time wished I was dead, and I hiva 
many a time since. V/hy the day before yestep. 
day, from 9 in the morning to 11 at night, I 
didn’t take ft farthing. Some days I don’t 
earn lr., and I have a mother depending upon 
m#who can do little or nothing. I’m a tee¬ 
totaller, j if I wasn’t we shouldn't have a meal 
a day. I never was fond of drink, and if I’m 
ever so *weary and out of sorts, and worried 
for a meal's mSit, w can’t say I ever long for 
a drop to ch^'r me up. Sometimes J, can’t 
get coffee, let alone anything else. O, I suffer 
terribly. Day after day I get wet through, 
ant have nothing to take home to my mother at 
,1., ,t. *Our principal food is bread and butter, 
and tea. ’lot fish half so often as many poor 
people.#1 suppose, because we don’t care for it. 
I know that our living, the two of us, stands to 
1*8B than is. a ..ay,—not 6d. a piece. Then I 
have two rent-- fa pay. No, sir, not'for two 
places; but I pay 2a. a week for a room, a tidy 
bit of a chamber, furnished, and Is. a week rent, 
—I call it rent, for a loan of 6s. I’ve paid la. a 
week for four weeks on it, and must keep paying 
until I can hand over the 6j., with Is. for rent 
added to it. all in one sum. If 1 could tip up 
the 5». the day after I’d paid the last week’s Is., I 
must pay another shilling. The man who lends 
does nothing else ; he lives by lending, and by 
letting out a few barrows to costermongers, and 
other street-people. I wish I could take a 
farewell sight of them.’ ’ 

The principal traffic carried on by these 
street-sellers is in the suburbs. Women con¬ 
stitute their sole customers, or nearly so. Their 
profits fluctuate from 20 per cent to 100 per cent. 
The bread-baskets, which they buy at 4s. fid. the 
doz., they retail at fid. each; for it is very difficult, 
1 have frequently beat told, to get a price be¬ 
tween (id. and J*. ' Tuis, however, relates only 
to those thirgs which are not articles of actual 
necessity. Half of these street-seller*, I am 
assured, take on an average from 20*. to 25s. 
weekly the year through; a quarter take 15*., 
and the remaining quarter from 7s. 6d. to 1G». 
Calculating an average taking of 15*. each per 
week, throughout the entire mass, men, women, 
and children, we find 780/. expended in street- 
sold hardwares. Ten years ago, I am told, the 
takings were not less than 2,000/. 

Tile following is an extract from accounts 
kept, not long ago, by a street-seller of hard¬ 
ware. His principal sale was snuffers, knives 
and forks, iron candlesticks, padlocks, and bed-. 
screws. His stock oost him 35s. on the Monday 
morning, and his first week was his best, which 
1 here subjoin ; Receipt*. Prottte. 

Monday.. . 8*. 3*. Orf. 

Tuesday .. 6 2 8 

Wednesday ...... 4 16 

Thursday (always a alack day) 3 —•—. 

Friday (a mlRa ! W »i>out the 
doeitSj.whS^tpeoJHs arepaid) 7 8 0 

Saturday and Even, 23 6 1 

60 16 » 
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The following is the wortt week in the eceonJf- 
books. The street-seller After this (at»ut half 
a year ago) sold his stock to a ^nall shopIcjgD&r, 
and went^nto another business.-, tfcv- 1 

Rs^pto. Prtjj R 

* A *-w 

Monday (very cold) a com- ♦ " * _ 
mon bed-screw . . . . 0 4 0 1| 


Tuesday. A 

■Wednesday . . . 
Thiujfday (soM cheap) 
FridSy ..... 

Saturday * « . . . 


Op the Cheap Johns,~or Stree^Han- 
8ELLER8. 

This class of street-salesmen, who are perhaps 1 
the largest dealers of all in hardware, are not so 
numerous as they were some few years ago—the 
Excise* Laws, as I have before remarked, having 
interfered with their business. The principal 
portion of those I have met are Irishmen, who, 
notwithstanding, generally “hail” from Shef¬ 
field, and all their sales are effected in an attempt 
at the Yorkshire dialect, interspersed, however, 
with an unmistakeablc brogue. The brogue is 
the more apparent when cheap John gets a little 
out of temper—if his sales are flat, for instance, 
he’ll say, “ By J—s, I don’t belaive you’ve any 
money with you, or that you’ve lift any at home, 
at all, at all. Bad cess to you ! ” c 

There are, however, many English cheap 
Johns, but few of them are natives of Sheffield 


not half so good, so what will you say for this 
spllbdid cham ? Eighteen and sixpence with¬ 
out the pound ? What, that’s too much ! Well, 
then say IT, 16, 15, 14, 13, 12, 11,10shillings; 
what, none of you give ten shillings for this 
beautiful article ? See how it improves a man's 
appearance” (hanging the chain round his neck). 
♦Any jr^ung rftan here present wearing this chain 
will always be shown into the parlour instead 
of the ^tap-room; into the best pew in church, 
whdh he*knd-#~Dut the advantages the purchaser 
of this chain will possess I haven’t time to tell. 
What! hq buyers l Why, what’s the matter 
with ye ? Have you no money, or no brains ? 
But I’ll ruin myself for your sakes. Say 9s. 
for this splendid piece of jewellery—8, 7, 6, 5, 
4, 3, 2, 1—a shilling, will anybody give a shill¬ 
ing? Well, here lid., 10 d., 9 d., 8 d., Id., 6\d., 
6d. ! Is there ever a buyer at sixpence ? Now 
I’ll ask no more and I’ll take no less ; sell it or 
never sell it.” The concluding words are spoken 
with peculiar emphasis, and after saying them 
the cheap John never take* any lower sum. A 
customer perhaps is soon obtained for the guard- 
chain, and then the vendor elevates his voice: 
“ Sold to a very respectable gentleman, with 
his mouth between his nose and chin, a most 
remarkable circumstance. I believe I’ve just 
one more—this is better than the last; I must 
hare a shilling for this. Sixpence? To you, 
sir. Sold again, to a gentleman worth 30,000?. 
a year; only the right owner keeps him out 
of it. I believe I’ve just one more; yes, 
here it is; it’s hrighterer, longerer, strongerer, 
and betterer than the last. I must have at 


or Birmingham, from which towns they inva¬ 
riably “ hail.” Their system of selling is to 
attract a crowd of persons by an harangue after 
the following fashion : “ Here I am, the original 
cheap John from Sheffield. Vvenot come h?re 
to get money; not I; I’ve come here merely 
for the good of the public, and to let you see 
how you've been imposed upon by a parcel of 
pompous shopkeepers, who are not content with 
less than 100 per cent, for rubbish. They got 
up a petition—which I haven’t time to read to 
you just now—offering me a large sum of money 
to keep away from here. But no, I had too much 
friendship for you to consent, and here I am, 
cheap John, bom without a Bliirt, one day while 
my mother was out, in a haystack; consequently 
I've no parish, for the cows eat up mine, 
and therefore I’ve never no fear of going to the 
workhouse. I’ve mere money than the parson 
of the parish—I’ve in this cart a cargo of useful 
and cheap goods; can supply you with any¬ 
thing, from a needle to an anchor. Nobody can 
• sell as cheap as me> seeing that I gets all my 
goods upon credit, and never means to pay for 
them. Now then, what shall we begin with ? 
Here's a beautiful guard-chain; if it isn’t sil¬ 
ver, it’s the same colour—say it isn’t 
silver, nor I don’t say it is—in that affair use 
your own judgment. Now, in the reg’lar way 
of trade, you shall go into any shop in town, 
and they will ask you U, 18s. 6 d. for an article 


least tenpence for tliis. Well then, 9, 8, 7, 6 ; 
take this one for a sixpence. Sold again, to 
a gentleman, his father’s pet and his mother’s 
joy. Pray, sft, does your mother know you’re 
out? Well, I don’t think I’ve anymore, but 
I’ll look; yes, here is one more. Now this 
is better than all the rest. Sold again, to a 
most vspectable gentleman, whose mother keeps 
a Chandler’s shop, and whose father turns 
the majfgle.” In this manner the cheap John 
continues to sell his guard-chain, until he has 
drained his last customer for that particular 
commodityf He has always his remark to make 
relative t<f the purchaser. The cheap John 
always takes care to receive payment before he 
hazards hfc jokes, which I need scarcely remark 
are ready made, and most of them ancient and 
worn threadbare, the joint property of the whole 
fraternity of cheap Johns. After supplying his 
audience with one particular article, he intro¬ 
duces another: “Here is a carving-knife and 
fork, none of your waters, capital buck-horn 
handle,* manufactured of the best steel, in a 
regular vjorkmanluC maimer; fit for carving in 
the best style, firin a sparrow to a bullock. I 
don’t ask 7s. 6a for this—although go over to 

Mr,-, the ironmonger, and he will have the 

impudence to ask you 4 5s. for a worse article.” 
(The cheap Johns always make comparisons as 
to their own prices and the shopkeepers, and 
sometimes\mention their names.) *tl say Be. 
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for the carving-knife and fork. Why, it’a an 
article that’ll almost fill your children’s bellies 
by looking at it, and will always make 1 lb. of 
beef go as for as 6 lb. carved by any other knife 
and fork. Well, 4s., 3a., 2s*, Is. lid., Is. 10d., 
Is. 9d., Is. 8d., Is. 7 d*, l&L I ask no more, nor 
I’ll take no less.” The salesman throughout 
his variety of articles indulges in the same jukes, 
and holds out the same inducements. I give 
a few. ^ 

“This is the original teapot’* (pAiduJmg 
one), “ formerly invented by the Chinese; the 
first that ever was imported by those celeb'mted 
people—only two of them came over in tnree 
ships. If 1 do not sell this to-day, I intend 
presenting it to the British Museum or the 
Great Exhibition. It is mostly used for making 
tea,—sometimes by ladies, for keeping a little 
drop on the sly; it is an article constructed 
upon scientific principles, considered to require 
a lesser quantity of tea to manufacture the 
largest quantity of tea-water, than any other 
teapot now in use—largely patronised by the 
tea-totallers. Now, here’s a fine pair of bellows! 
Any of you want to raise the wind ? This is a 
capital opportunity, if you’ll try. I’ll tell you 
how; buy these of m« for 3 s. 6d., and go and 
pawn them for 7s. Will you buy ’em, sir ? No 1 
well, then, you be blowed! Let’s Bee —I said 
3 s. (id. ; it’s too little, but as I have said it, they 
must go ; well— 3s.,” Sic. Sic. “ Capital article 
to chastise the children or a drunken husband. 
Well, take ’em for 1*.—I ask no more, and I’ll 
take no less.” • 

These men have several articles which they 
sell singly, such as tea-trays, copper kettles, 
fire-irons, guns, whips, to all of which they 
have 3ome preamble; but their most attractive 
lot is a heap of miscellaneous articles :—“ I 
have here a pair /)f scissors; I only want half- 
a-crown for them. What! you won’t give Is.? 
well, I’U add something else. Here’s a most 
useful article—a knife with eight blades, and 
there’s not a blade among you all that’s more 
highly polished. This knife’s a case of insku- 
ments in addition to the blades; here’s a cork¬ 
screw, a button-hook, a file, and a picker. For 
thiB capital knife and first-rate- pair of stissors 
I ask Is. Well, well, you’ve no more* con¬ 
science than a lawyer; here’s something else 
—a pocket-book. This book no gentleman 
should be without j it contains a diary for every 
day in the week, an almanack, a ready-reckoner, 
a tablet for your own memorandums, pockets to 
keep your papers, and a splendid pencil with a 
silver top. No buyers! I’m astonished; but 
I’ll add another article; Han’s a pocket-comb. 
No young man with any sens., of deceqcy 
should be without a pocket-combi What ^oks 
worse than to see a man’s head iv^an uproar ? 
Some of you look as if your hair hadn’t seen a 
oemb for years. Sunely I shall get a customer 
now. What! no buyers—well I never I Here, 
I’ll add half-a-dozen of the very best Britannia 
metal tea-spoons, and if you don’t buy, you 
must be spoons yourselves. Why, you perfectly 


astonis# me! I really believe if I was to offer 
all in the shop, myself included, I should not 
draw la. out of yo% Well, I’ll try again. 
Here, I’ll add a dozen of black-lead pencils. 
Now, tiWfe, look at these articles”—(he spreads 
them ot*5 holding them between his lingers to 
the best advantage)—“ here’s a pair of first- 
rate scissors, that will almost cut of themselves, 
—this valuable knife, whqph, comprises witluu 
itself almost a chest ft splendid pocket- 

book, wnich must add to the respeetubihty and 
consequence of any man who wears it,—a pocket- 
comb which possesses the peculiar property of 
making the hair curl, and dyeing it any colour 
you —» halffiozea spoons, nothing inferior 

to silver, and that do not require half the usual 
quantity of srgar to sweeten your tea,—and a 
tvuzen beautiful pencils, at least worth the 
manly , I ask for t.*e whole lot. Now, a 
reasonable price fo~ these articles would 6e 
at least 10.?. 6d. \ I'll sell them for Is. I ask 
no more, uu take no less. Sold again ! ” 

The opposition these men display to each 
other, while pursuing their business, is mostly 
assumed, for the purpose of attracting a crowd. 
Sometimes, when in earnest, thoir language is 
disgusting; and 1 have seen them, (says an in¬ 
formant), after selling, try and settle their differ¬ 
ences with a game at fisticuffs: but this occurred 
but seldom. One of these men had a wife who 
used to sell for him,—she was considered to be 
the best “chaffer” on the road; not one of them 
could stand against her tongue : but her lan¬ 
guage abounded with obscenity. All the “cheap 
Johns” were afraid of her. 

They never under-sell each other (unless they 
get in a real passion); this but seldom happens, 
but when it does they are exceedingly bitter 
against each other. I cannot state the language 
they use* further than Aiai it reaches the very 
summit of blackguardism. They have, however, 
assumed quarrels, for the purpose of holding a 
crowd together, and cliaff goes round, intended 

amuse their expected customers. 

“ He’s coming your way to-morrow,” they'll 
say one of the other, “mind and don’t hang 
your husbands’ shirts to dry, ladies, he’s very 
lucky at finding things before they’re lost; he 
sells very cheap, no doubt—but mind, if you 
handle any of his wares, he don’t make you a 
present of a Scotch fiddle for nothing. His 
hair looks as if it had been cut with a knife and 
fork.” 

The Irishmen, in these displays, generally 
have the best of it; indeed, most of their jokes 
have originated with the Irishmen, who complain 
of the piracies of other “ cheap John#,’ 1 for as 
soon as the joke is uttered it is the property of 
the commonwealth, and not unfrequently used 
against the inventor half an hour after its first 
appearance. 

A few of them ovgp particular as to 

the respectability of then. transactions. I recol¬ 
lect one purchasing* a brick at Sheffield j the 
brick was packed up^in paper, with, a knife tied 
on the outside,, it appeared like \ package of 
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Jmirea, containing several towns. Tht®chqap |^pfm looks out for a spot to encamp for the 
John" made out that he bought them as stolen night A clear stream of water, and provender 


property i the biter Was <lese#sdly bitten. A 
few of the fraternity s*e well-known “.Fences,” 
and some of them pursue the dfipliliMpling of 
“ cheap John ” and gambler—keepwggambli ng 
tables at racea However the majority are 
hard-working men, who unite untiring industry 
With the most indondtable perseverance, for the 1 
laudable purpose of flftteKng their condition. j 
«tl believe tile most successful in the line have 
worked their way up from nothing, gaining ex¬ 
perience as they proceeded. I have known two 
or three start the trade with plenty of stock, but, 
wanting the tact, they have sd m b»en knpeked 
off the road. There is a great deal of judgment 
required in knowing the best fat s, and even 
when there, as to getting a good stand; ani 
tlysse matters are to be acquired only by prac¬ 
tice. * 

’{In the provinces, and in Scotland, there may 
be 100 “ cheap Johns,” or, as they term them¬ 
selves, “ Han-sellers.’ ’ They are generally a most 
persevering body of men, and have frequently 
risen from small hawkers of belts, braces, &c. 
Their receipts are from 51. to 301. per day, their 
profits from 20 to 25 per cent.; 201. is con¬ 
sidered a good day’s work ; and they can take 
about three fairs a week during the summer 
months. “ I have known many of these men,” 
a man well acquainted with them informs me, 

“ who would walk 20 miles to a fair during the 


for the horse, are indispensable; or perhaps the 
han-seller has visited that part before, and is 
aware of the halting-place. After having re¬ 
leased the horse, and secured his fore-feet, so 
tfyat he cannot stray, the next process is to look 
forrsome’ crack (some dry wood to light a fire); 
this is the hoy’s work. He is told not tt*despoil 
hqtbjes, oijpamagefences: "cheap John” doesn’t 
wish to 6fiend the farmers; and during his tem¬ 
porary sojourn in the green lanes, he frequently 
hasfsome friendly chat with the yeomen and 
their servants, sometimes disposes of goods, and 
often barters for a piece of fat bacon or potatoes. 
A fire is lighted between the shafts of the cart, 
—a stick placed across, upon which is suspended 
the cookery utensil. When the meal is con¬ 
cluded, the parties retire to bed,—the master 
within the caravan, and the boy to his chamber 
between the wheels. Sometimes they breakfast 
before they proceed on their journey; at other 
times they travel a few miles first. 

Those who have children bring them up in 
such a manner as may he imagined con¬ 
sidering their itinerant life: but there are very 
few who have families travelling with them; 
though in most cases a wife; generally the 
children of the “ cheap John ” are stationary, 
either out at nurse or with relatives. 

Some of the “cheap Johns” have wagons 
upon four wheels, others have carts ; but both 


night, hawk the puhlie-housese the whole of the 
day, and start again all night for a fair to be 
held 20 miles oft upon the following day. 1 
knew two Irish lads, named ——, and I watched 
their progress with some interest Each had 
a stock of goods worth a few shillings; and 
now each has a wholesale warehouse,—one at 
Sheffield, in the cutlery liqe, and the • other at 
Birmingham, in general wares.” 

The goods the han-seller disposes of are mostly 
purchased at Sheffield and Birmingham. They 
purchase the cheapest goods they can obtain; 
Many of the han-sellers have settled in various 
parts of England as “swag-shop keepers.” There 
are two or tttree in London, 1 am told, who have 
done so; one in the Kent-road, a large concern, 
—the others I am not aware of their locality. 
Their mode of living while travelling is rather 
peculiar. Those who have their caravans, sleep 
in them, some with their wives and families; they 
have a man, or more generally a hoy, to look 
after the horse, und other drudgery, and some¬ 
times at a fair, to hawk, or act as a button 
(a decoy), to purohase the first let of goods put 
up. This .boy is accommodated with a bed made 
between the wheels of the cart or wagon, with 
some old canvas hung round to keep the weather 
out—not the moBt comfortable quarters, perhaps, 
—but, as they -ay, “ it’s nothing when you’re 
used to it” Tpe pefSVg-up occurs when 
there’s uo more chance of effecting sales; the 
horse it put to, and the caravan proceeds on 
•the road towartU the next town intended to visit 
After a sufficient days’ travel, the “ cheap 


are fitted up with a wooden roof. The proprie¬ 
tor invariabiy sleeps within his portable house, 
both for the protection of his property and also 
upon the score of economy. The vans with 
four wheels answer all the purposes of a habi¬ 
tation. The furniture consists of a bed placed 
upon boxes, containing the stock in trade. The 
bed extends the whole width of the vehicle, 
about 6 ft. 6 in., and many generally extend about 
5 ft. into the body of the van, and occupies the 
furthest end of the machine from the door,— 
which door opens out upon the horse. The 
foifc-wheeled vans are 12 ft. long, and the two¬ 
wheeled carts 9 ft. During business hours the 
whole of the articles most likely to he wanted 
are sjfread out upon the bed, and the assistant 
(eithdr the wife Sr a boy) hands them out as the 
salesman may require them. The furniture, in 
addition to the bed, is very scarce; indeed they 
are very much averse to cany more than is really 
necessary. The pail, the horse takes his com and 
beans from (I don’t know why, but they never 
use nose-hags,) serves the purpose of a wash- 
hand basin or a washing-tub. It is generally 
painted the sam*> colour as the van, wife the 
initials of the proprietor painted up^wSnd, 
whsjfl travelling, hangs upon a ’lmL^ - the 
maernne. Jvhey mostly begitrapwrp ’ two¬ 
wheeled machine, and if sncjmw^Ta four- 
wheeler follows. The tables nrijEofrairs ere the 
boxes in which the goods srejigRi A tea¬ 
kettle and saucepan, and asjHfi delf articles 
as possible, and comer-cqMHurd and these 
comprise the whole of thqljBsiture of the van. 
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In the four-wheeled wagons there is always* Duri^fthe wintsr (since the “ cheap John ", 
fire-place similar to those the captains'of ships has been obliged $o become a licensed auc- 
have in their cabins, but in the two-wheeled tioneer), some of then* take shops and sell their 
carts fire-places are dispensed with. These are goods bvaucthfln, or get np mock-auctions. I 
mostly brass ones, and are kept very bright,- have bel|Nieldiy them that sometimes its a 
for the “ cheap Johns” are proud of their van better game Mian “ han-selling.” 
and its contents. They are always gaudily The commencement of the “ cheap John’s ” 
painted, sometimes expensively; indeed tHby season is' at Lynn in Norfolk j there is a mart 
are most expensive articles, «tnd cost from SO/, there commending 14th February, it continues 
to 120 L The principal person frfb mal' g fourteen days. AXter#lhiJpthere is Wisbeach, 
these machines is a Mr. Davidson of*Leeds. Spalding, Grantham,, and other marts in Nora 
The showman's caravans are still more ex- folk and Lincolnshire; which bring them up to 
pensive; the last purchased by the late *fr. Easter. At Easter there are many fairs—Man- 
Worn bwell cost more than 300/., and is really a Chester, Knott Mill, Blackburn, Darlington, 
curiosity. He termed it, as all showmen'do Newo..„lie, /Sc., The “ cheap Johns ” then 
—the living wagon; viz. to live in—it has par- disperse themselves through different parts of 
lour and kitchen, and is fitted up most hand- tin country. Uill-fairs are considered the best; 
somely ; its exterior presents the appearance of that jh cattle-fairs, where there are plenty of 
a first-class railway-carriage. The front exterior farmers*and country people. Hirings for sef- 
of the van during the trading operations of the vants are next to them, fit may appear curious, 
“cheap Johns,” is hung round with guns, saws, but Sheffield and Birmingham fairs are two of 
tea-trays, bridles, whips, centre-hits, and other the best for the “ cheap John’s ” business in 
articles, displayed to the best advantage. The England. There are two fairs at each place 
name of the proprietor is always prominently during the year. Sheffield, at 'Whitsuntide and 
displayed along the whole side of the vehicle, November; Birmingham, Whitsuntide and 
added to which is a signification that he is a September. Nottingham, Derby, Leeds, New- 
wholesale hardwareman, from Sheffield, York- castle, Bristol, Glasgow—in fact, where the 
shire, or Birmingham, Warwickshire, and some- greatest population is, the chances for business 
times an extra announcement. are considered the best, and if I may judge 

’ from the number of traders in this line, who 
“ The original cheap John." attend the largest towns, I shonld say they suc- 

I do not know any class of men who are ceed better than in smaller towns, 
more fond of the good things of thjs life than If we calculate that there are 100 “cheap 
■ cneai loanhis dinner, during a fair, is Johns” in London and in the country, and they 
generally eaten upon the platform outside his are more or less itinerant, and that they each 
van, where he disposes of his wares, and inva- take 41. per day for nine months in the year, or 
riabiy consists of a joint of baked meat and 24/. per week; this amounts to 2,400/. per week, 
potatoes—that is where they can get a dinner or about 90,000/. in nine months. Supposing 
baked. As little time as possible is occupied their profits to be 20 |s - cent, it would leave 
in eating, especially if trade is good. At a hill 18,000/. *elcar income. Say that during the 
fair (that is where the fair is held upon a hill winter there arc seventy-five following the busi- 
away from a town), a fire is made behind the, ness, and that their receipts amount to 15/. each 
cart, the pot is suspended upon three sticks', %>er week, this amounts to 8,500/. additional; 
and dinner prepared in the usual camp and, at the rate of 20 per cent profit, comes 
fashion. The wife or boy superintends this, to 700/.,—making throughout the year the 
Tea and coffee also generally find their way to profits of the 100 “ cheap Johns ”, 25,000/., or 
their table; and if theTe’s no cold meat a plentiful 250/. a man. 

supply of bacon, beef-steaks, s eggs, or some- The “cheap Johns’ r seldom frequent the 
tiling in the shape of a relish, seem to be with crowded thoroughfares of London. Their usual 
“ cheap John” indispensable. His man or pitches in the metropolis are, King’s-cross, St, 
boy (if John is unmarried} appears to be upon George’s-in-the-East, Stepney, round about the 
an equality with the master in the eating depart- London Docks, Paddington, Kenniugton, and 
ment; he is not allowanced, neither has he to such like places. 


wait until his superior has finished. Get it over 
as quick as you can Beems to be the chief ob¬ 
ject. Perhaps from the circumstance of their 
selling guns, and consequently always having 
such implements in their possession, these niln, 
when they have time on their bancs, are fohd of 
the sports of the field, and many m hare finds 
ita way into the camp-kettle of “ cheap John.” 
I need not say that they practise this sport with 
but little respectful feeling towards the Game- 
laws ; but they are careful when indulging in 
such amusement, and I never heard of oye get¬ 
ting into a hobble. 


The Crippled Street-seller op Nlir- 

MEG-GRaTERS. 

I now give an example of one of the classes 
driven to the streets by utter inability to labour. 
I have already spoken of the sterling inde¬ 
pendence of some of these men possessing the 
strongest claims to J>ur sympathy and charity, 
and yet preferring ro JJ*'.' rather than beg. Ai I 
said before, many ingrained beggars oertainly use 
the street trade as a t cloak for uyu-seeking, but 
as certainly many more, with every title to our 
assistance, use it as a means of redemption from 
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« (MBtfey. That the tsutmeg-greter sffier is * 
• of the Utter class, I here oot tho 
deasttfleubt 1 here made all due kijnmes' to 
■eatUfy Spytelfasto his worthiness, eadTftel con¬ 
vinced that when the reader looks at 4p portrait 
jUtee given, and observes how utterly helpless the 
JK*r fellow is, and then reads the following plain 
mjygiiiiiiliiiil tale, he will marvel like me, not only 
etihe fortitude whitk coaid sustain him under all 
his heavy afflictions,%ut\t the resignation (not t< 
soy philosophy) with whic(» he bears them every 
>onc. His struggles to earn his own living (not¬ 
withstanding his physical incapacity qven to put 
tins victuals to his mouth after he has earned 
them), are instances of a noSility'bf prifc that 
are I believe without a parallel. The poor 
creature's legs and arms are comjfctcly withered; 
indeed he is scarcely more than head and (runK. 

f is thigh is hardly thicker than a child’s wrist 
is hands are bent inWard from contraction of 
the sinews, the fingers being curled up and al¬ 
most as thin as the claws of a bird' s foot He 
is unable even to stand, and cannot move from 
place to place hut on his knees, which are shod 
with leather caps, like the heels of a clog, strap¬ 
ped round the joint; the soles of his boots are 
ou the upper leathers, that being the part always 
turned towards the ground while he is crawling 
along. His countenance is rather handsome 
■than otherwise; the intelligence indicated by his 
ample forehead is fully borne out by the testimony 
as to his sagacity in his business, and the mild 
expression of his eye by the Statements as to his 
feeling for all others in affliction. 

“ I sell nutmeg-graters and funnels,” said the 
cripple to me; “1 sell them at Id. and 1 jd. a 
piece. I get mine of the man in whose house I 
live. He is a tinman, and makes for the street- 
trade and shops and u('. I pay 7d. a dozen for 
them, and I get 12d. or Vid. a dozenf if X can 
when .1 sell them, but I mostly get only o penny 
a piece—it’s quite a chance if X have a customer 
at 14d. Some days I sell only three—some dayti 
not one—though I’ni out from ten o’clock till six. 
The most I ever.took iwas 8s. fid. in a day. Some 
weeks I hardly clear my expenses—and they’re 
between 7s. and 8s. a week; for not being able to 
dress and oudress myself, I'm obligated to pay 
some one to do it for me—I think X don’t olear 
more than 7s. a week take one week with another. 
When I don't make that much, I go without— 
sometimes friends who are kind to me give me 
a trifle, or else I should starve. As near as I 
can judge, I tatte about Ids. a week, and out of 
that I olear about fis. or 7s. I pay for my 
meals as X have them—3d. or id. a meal. I 
pay every night for my lodging "as I go in, if 
X can; but if not my landlady lets it run a 
night or two. I give her Is. a week for my 
washing and looking after me, and Is. fid. for 
my lodging. When I do very well I have 
three meals a dayy bntkfi’f ' oftener only two— 
breakfast and supper—unless of Sunday. On 
* wet day when 1 can’t get out, I often go 
without food. *1 may havi a bit of bread and 
- butter give me, hut that's all — then I die a- bed. 


I ’fed! miserable enough when I see "the rain 
•eeme gown of a week day, I can tell you. Ah, 
it ils >very miserable indeed lying in bed all 
Say, and in a lonely room, without perhapa a 
person to come near one—helpless as I am¬ 
end hear the rain beat against the windows, and 
all that without nothing to put in your lips. 
I4e done that over and over again where I 
lived before; buf where I am now I'm more 
<!Wnfoij[afi?e like. My breakfast is mostly bread 
and butter and tea; and my supper, bread and 
butter and tea with a bit of fish, or a small bit 
offbeat. What my landlord and landlady haa 
I share with them. I never break my fast from 
the time I go out in the morning till I come 
home—unless it is a halfpenny orange I buy in 
the street; I do that when I feel feint. I have 
only been selling in the streets since this last 
winter. I was in the workhouse with a fever 
all the summer. I was destitute afterwards, and 
obliged to begin selling in the streets. The 
Guardians gave me 5s. to get stock. I had 
always dealt in tin ware, so I knew where to go 
to buy my things. It’s very hard work indeed 
is street-selling for such as me. I can't walk 
no distance. I suffer a great deal of pains in my 
back and knees. Sometimes I go in a barrow, 
when I’m travelling any great way. When 
I |;o only a short way I crawl along on my 
knees and toes. The most I’ve ever crawled is 
two miles. When I get home afterwards, I’m 
in great pain. My knees swell dreadfully, and 
they’re al^, covered with blisters, and my toes 
ache awful. X’ve corns all on top of them. 

“ Often after I’ve been walking, my limbs and 
back aohe so badly that I can get no sleep. 
Across my lines it feels as if I’d got some great 
weight,imd my knees are in a heat, and throb, 
and feel as if a knife was running into them. 
When I go up-stairs I hove to crawl upon the 
back of my hands and my knees. I can’t lift 
^nothing tomy mouth. The sinews of my handy,, 
IB all contracted. I am obliged to have things 
hq[d to my lipe for me to drink, like a child. 1 
cm use a knife and fork by leaning my earn tpl 
the table and then stooping my head to it. r I 
oan’t t wash nor ondress myself. Sometimes I 
thinly of my helplessness a great deal. The 
thoughts of it used to throw me into fife at one 
time—very bad. It’s the Almighty's will that 
I am so, and I must abide by it People says, as 
they passes me in the streets, ‘ Poor fellow, it’s 
a shocking thingbut very seldom they does 
any more than pity me; some lays nut a half¬ 
penny or a penny with me, but the most of ’em 
goes an about the jr business. Persons looks at 
me a good bit when I go site a strange place. 

I be feel it veay mush, that 1 haven’t the power 
to gtt-my lrjpfng or to do a thing fer myself, but 
1 never begged for nothing. I'd sooner starve 
than P d do that I never thought that people 
whom <God had given rim. power to help their- 
selves ought to help me. I haw thought that 
| I’m as I am—obliged to go on my hands and 
knees, from ne feult of my own. Often I’ve 
done &at, and I’ve over and over again laid in 
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bad .and w o n d er ed Why the Almighty -should 
send me into the world in each « etate; often 
I've done that on a-wet day, with nothing to 
eat, and no friend to come a-nigh me. Wien 
I’ve gone along the streets, too, end been in 
pain, I’ve thought, as I’ve seen the people pass 
straight up, with all the use of their limbs,- and 
some of mem the biggest}’ blackguards, cfissing 
and swearing, I’ve thought, Why should I be 
deprived of the use of mine ? and fc■ lelis-ngrj 
like, and perhaps at that moment I couldn’t 
bring my mind to believe the Almighty was so 
good and merciful as I’d beam say; Mb then 
in a -minute or two afterwards I’ve prayed to 
Him to make me better and happieiyn the next 
world. I’ve always been led to think He’s 
afflicted me as He has for some wise purpose or 
another that I can’t see. I think as mine is so* 
hard a life in this world, I shall be better off ill 
the next Often when I couldn’t afford to pay a 
hoy, I’ve not had my hoots off for four or five 
nights and days, nor my clothes neither. Give 
me the world I couldn’t take them off myself, 
and then my feet has swollen to that degree 
that I’ve been nearly mad with pain, and I’ve 
•been shivering and Joint, but still I was obliged 
to go out with my .things; if I hadn’t I should 
have starved. Such as I am can’t afford to 
he ill—it's only rich folks as can lay up, not 
we; for us to take to our beds is to g<f with¬ 
out food altogether. When I was without 
-never a boy, I used to tie the wet towel round 
the back of one of the chairs, and wash myself 
by rubbing my face up against“it. I’ve been 
two days without a bit of anything passing 
between my lips. I couldn’t go and beg tor 
victuals—I’d rather go without. Then I used 
to feel faint, and my head used to ache dreadful. 

I used then to drink a plenty of water. The 
women sex is “mostly more kinder to me than 
the men. Some of the men fancies, as I goes 
along, that I can walk. They often says to ipe, 

‘ Why, the sole of your boot is a% muddy r* 
mine;’ and one on ’em is, because I always 
rests myself on that foot—the other sole, you 
see, is as clean as when it was first made. The 
women never seem frightened on me. JAy trade 
is to sell brooms and brushes, and all grinds of 
cutlery and tin-ware, ^learnt it myself. I 
never was brought un to nothing, because I 
couldn't use my harms. Mother was a cook 
iu a nohleman’s family when I were bom. They 
say as I was a lovo-child. I was not brought 
up by mother, but by one of her fellow- 
servants. Mother’s intellects was to weak, 
that she couldn't have me with her. She used 
to fret a great deal about me, so her fellow- 
servant took me when she goj married. ‘After 
I were horn, mother married a fttfener in 
middling circu m stances. Thej^ell me as my 
■mother was frightened afore I was born. I 
•never knew my father. He went over t© Buenos 
Ayres, and kept an hotel there—I’ve heard 
mother say as much. Ho mother couldn’t love 
a child more than mine did me, but her feelings 
was such she couldn’t hear to see me. 2 never 


■trent'lo mother’s to-live, hut was brought wp by 
the fellow-servant as I’ve told you of. Mother 
allowM her SOI. a-jear. I was with her till two 
yearsTiack. Shc*ras always vary kind to me— 
treatejnie like one of her own. Mother used to 
come and see me about onee a-year—sometimes 
not so often: she was very kind to me then. 
Oh, yes; I used to like to see her veifsmuch. 
Whatever I Vished for jke’d let me have; if I 
wrote to her, she alwayw sent me what I wanted. 

I was very comfortably then. Mother died fbur 
yanrs ago; and when I lost her I fell into a fit 
•I w.j -told of it all of a sudden. She and the 
part.v as I v«| brought up with was the only 
iriSmls a^I ha* in the world—the only persons 
s cared anything about a creature like lne. 
was in #fit for hours, and when I came to, 

I |tliought what would become of me: I knew 
I cotild do nothing for myself, and the only 
friend as I had as %ould keep me was gone. 
The person as brought me up wus very good, 
and said, wliiic she’d got a home I should 
never want ; but, two years after mother’s 
death, she was seized with the cholera, and- 
then I hadn't a friend left in the world. 
When she died I felt ready to kill myself; 

was all alone then, and what could I do 
— cripple as I was ? She thought her 
sons and daughters as I’d been brought up 
with—like brothers and sisters—would look 
after me; but it was not in their power— 
they was only hard-working people. My 
mother used fc allow so much a year for my 
schooling, and I can read and write pretty well.” 
(He wrote his name in my presence kneeling 
at the table; holding the pen almost as one 
might fancy a bird would, and placing the 
paper sideways instead of straight before him.) 

‘ While mother was jilive, I was always foraging 
abouif to learn jometlung unbeknown to her. 

I wanted to do so, in case mother should leave 
me without the means of getting a living. I 
used to buy old bedsteads, and take -them to 
a man, and get him to repair them, and then 
I’d put the sacking on myself; I can hold a 
hammer somehow hi my right hand. I used to 
polish them on my knees. I* made a bench 
to my height out of two old chairs. I used to 
know what I should get for the bedsteads, and 
so could tell what I could afiord to give the 
man to do up the parts as I couldn’t manage. 

It was so I got to learn something like a busi¬ 
ness for myself. When the person died as had 
brought -me up, I could do SI little ; I had then 
got the means. Before her death I had opened 
a kind of shop for things in the general line ; I 
sold tin-wire, and brass-work, amUcandlesticks, 
and fire-irons, and all old furniture, and gown- ^ 
prints as well. I went into the tally business, 1 
and that ruined me altogether. I couldn’t get 
my money in; thgre’e a gold deal owing to me 
now. Me and «i*ei to manage the whole. 

T used to make ml my account-books and 
everything. Mv-lodgers didn’t pay me my 
rent, so I had to move frc#n -the house, and 
live on what stock I had. la^ny new lodging 
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I tunt.on as well as 1 could for a little wkile i J 
but about eighteen months ago I could hold on 
po longer. ^ Then I borrowed a little, uAweut 
hawking firmware and brushes in thdjWmtry. 

I sold baiting-dishes, Dutch orens^^kting- 
jacks, skewers and gridirons, teapots,*Wlffsauce- 
pans 4 and combs. I used to exchange some¬ 
times for old clotheB. I had a barrow and a 
boy with me; I used to keep him, cold give him 
Is. a week. I man^ld v> get just a living 
that way. When the winter came on I gave it 
up; it was too cold. After feat I was took J)ad 
with a fever; my stock had been all gone a 
little while before, and the boyjiad left because 
I couldn’t keep him, and I hud toido alk,for 
myselft All my friends was dead, and I had no 
one to help me, so I was obligatedco lay about 
all night in my things, for I couldn’t get them 1 
off alone; and that and want of food brought on 
a fSver. Then X was tOv.k into the workhouse, 
and there I stopped all the summer, as I told 
you. X can’t say they treated me bad, but 
they certainly didn’t use me well. If I could 
have worked after I got better, I could have 
had tea; but ’cause I couldn’t do nothing, they 
;ave me that beastly gruel morning and night. 

’ had meat three times a week. They would 
have kept me there till now, but I would die in 
the streets rather than be a pauper. So I told 
them, if they would give me the means of 
getting a stock, I would try aud get a living 
for myself. After refusing many times to let me 
have 10s., they agreed to give xie 5s. Then I 
came out, but I nad no home, ana so I crawled 
about till I met with the people where I am now, 
and they let me sit up there till I got a room of 
my own. Then some of my friends collected for 
me about 16s. altogether, and I did pretty well 
for a little while. I went to live close by the 
Blackfriars-road, but the "people where Idodged 
treated me very bad. There was a number of girls 
of the town in the same street, but they was too 
fond of their selves and their drink to give nothing. 
They used to buy things of me and never pay 
me. They never made game of me, nor played 
me any tricks, and if they saw the boys doing it 
they would protect me. They never offered to 

S 've me no victuals; indeed, X shouldn't have 
ted to have eaten the food they got. After 
that I couldn’t pay my lodgings, and the parties 
where I lodged turned me out, and I had to crawl 
about the streets for four days and nights. This 
was only a month back. I was fit to die with 
pain all that time If I could get a penny I 
used to go into a coffee-shop for half-a-pint of 
coffee, and sit there till they drove me out, 
and then I'd crawl about till it was <time for me 
to go out selling. Oh I dreadful, dreadful, it 
was to be all them hours—day and night—on 
my knees. I couldn’t get along at all, I was 
forced to sit down every minute, and then I 
used to fall asleep wj£h qyp things in my hand, 
and be woke up by the police to be pushed 
about and druv on by them. It seemed like 
as if I was walking on the bare bones of my 
knees. The p^gn in them was like the oramp, 


only much worse. At last I could bear it no 
longer, so I went afore Mr. Seeker, the magis¬ 
trate, at Ugion Hall, and told him 1 was destitute, 
hnd that the parties where I had been living 
kept my bed and the few things I had, for 2s. 6<f. 
rent, that I owed them. He said he couldn’t 
bel'pve that anybody would force me to crawl 
about the streets, for four days and nights, 
cripple as I was, for t such a sum. One of the 
pffiaqjs told&him I was a honest and striving 
man, ancT the magistrate sent the officer, with 
the money, to get my things, but the landlady 
would.:’t give them till the officer compelled 
her, and then she chucked my bed out into 
the middle of the street A neighbour took 
it in for fne and took care of it till I found 
out the tinman who had before let me sit 
up in his house. I should have gone to him 
at first, but he lived farther than X could 
walk. I am stopping with him now, and he 
is very kind to me. I have still some rela¬ 
tions living, and they are well to do, but, being 
a cripple, they despise me. My aunt, my 
mother’s sister, is married to a builder, in 
Petersham, near Richmond, and they are rich 
people—having some houses of their own besides 
a' good business. I have gSt a boy to wheel me 
down on a barrow to them, and asked assistance 
of them, but they will have nothing to do with 
me. ’ They won’t look at me for my affliction. 
Six months ago they gave me half-a-crown. I 
had no lodgings nor victuals then; and that I 
shouldn’t have had from them had I not said 
I was starving and must go to the Danish. This 
winter I went to them, and they shut the door 
in my face. After leaving my auntls, I went 
down to Ham Common, where my father-in-law 
lives, and |here his daughter’s husband sent for 
a policeman to drive me away from the place. 

I told the husband I had no money nor food; 
but he advised me to go begging, and said I 
shouldn’t have a penny of them. My father- 
Lii^law waj ill up-stairs at the time, but I don’t 
think he would have treated me a bit better— 
and fid this they do because the Almighty has 
made me a cripple, I can, indeed, solemnly 
say, that there is nothing else against me, and 
that I strive hard and crawl about till my limbs 
ache erfough to drfve me mad, to get an honest 
livelihood. With a couple of pounds I could, I 
think, manage to shift very well for myself 
I’d get a stock, and go into the country with a 
barrow, and buy old metal, and exchange tin 
ware for old clothes, and, with that, I'm almost 
sure I could get a decent living. I’m accounted 
a very good dealer.” 

In' answer to nfj inquiries concerning the- 
chaiucter of this man, I reoeived the foUowiqp 
written communfication: . «y 

l *t have knfwn C—— A— twelve years; the. 
six yetis he has dealt with me for tinware. X 
found him honest in all his dealings with me,a 
and industrious. _ ’ 


Fromt the writer of tie above testimdhial I 
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received the following account of the poor 
cripple:— 

“ He is a man of generous a disposition, and 
very sensitive for the afflictions of others. One 
day while passing down the Borough he saw 
a man afflicted with St. Titus’s dance shaking 
from head to foot, and leaning on the arm^cff a 
woman who appeared to be his wife.” The 
cripple told my informant\hat he should never 
forget what he felt when he beheld .the food 
man. “ I thought,” he said, “ what a blessing 
it is I am not like him.” Nor is the cripple, I 
am told, less independent than he is gem-rous. 
In all his sufferings and privations he never 
pleads poverty to others; but bears up under 
the trials of life with the greatest patience and 
fortitude. When in better circumstances b), 
was more independent than at present, having 
since, through illness and poverty, been much 
humbled. 

“ His privations have been great,” adds my 
informant. “Only two months back, being in a 
state of utter destitution and quite worn out 
with fatigue, he called at the house of a person 
(where my informant occupied a room) about 
ten o'clock at nighteand begged them to let him 
rest himself for a short while, but the inhuman 
landlady and her son laid hold of the wretched 
man, the one taking him by the arms aqd the 
other by the legs, and literally hurled him into 
the street. The next morning,” my informant 
continued, “ I saw the poor creature leaning 
against a lamp-post, shivering .ith the cold, 
and my heart bled for him ; and since that he 
has been living with me.” 

Of the Swag-shops op the Metropolis. 
By those who are not connected witli the street 
trade, the proprietors of the swag-shops are often 
called “warehousemen” or “general dealers,” 
and 'ven “slaughterers.” These descriptions 
apply but partially. “ Warehousemen ” ‘"or 
general dealers” are vague term*, whi.h f 
need not further notice. The wretchedly under¬ 
paid and over-worked shoe-makers, cabinet¬ 
makers and others call these places “ slaughter¬ 
houses,” when the establishment is in flie hands 
of tradesmen who buy their^oods of pck>r work¬ 
men without having giveiArders for them. On 
Saturday afternoons j»le-looking men may be 
seen carrying a few chairs, or bending under 
the weight of a cheffimier or a chest of drawers, 
in Tottenham-court Road, and thoroughfares of 
a similar character in all parts. These are 
“ small masters," who make or (as one man said 
to me, “No, sir, I don't iv ike these drawers, I 
put them together, it can’t be called making; 
it’s not workmanship”) who “put together” in 
the hastiest manner, and in an# way not posi¬ 
tively offensive to the eye, articles of household 
furniture. The "slaughterers” who supply 
all the goods required for the furniture of a 
house, buy at “ starvation prices ” (the common 
term), the artificer being often} kept waiting for 
hours, and treated with every indigrfity. One 
East-end “slaughterer” (as I ascertained in a 


former inquiry) used habitually to tell thgrle 
prayedfor wet Saturday afternoons, because It 
put 2*extra into Ms pocket! This was owing 
to the3amage sustained in the appearance of 
any pBftttSd, varnished, or polished article, by 
exposure to the weather ; or if it had been pro¬ 
tected from the weather, by the unwillingness 
of the smajl master to carry it to another 
slaughter-house in tiie^lMn. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances—and under most of the circum¬ 
stances of this ur^iappy trade—the poor wefrk- 
mdh is at the mercy of the slaughterer. 

I de^jribe this matter more fully than I might 
havf' deeded rjtpcessary, had. I not found that 
bot& the “small masters” spoken of—for I 
ailed upon some of them again — and the 
street-sellers, very frequently confounded the 
“ :Jwaf;-shop” and fie “slaughter-house.” The 
distinction I hold to Jje this :—The slaughterer 
buys as a rule, with hardly an exception, the 
furniture, or whatever it may be, made for Ihe^ 
express purpose of being offered to him on^ 
speculation of sale. The swag shop-keeper 
orders liis goods as a rule, and buys, as an 
exception, in the manner in which the slaught¬ 
erer buys ordinarily. The slaughterer sells by 
retail; the swag-shop keeper only by whole¬ 
sale. 

Most of the articles, of the class of which I 
now treat, are “ Brummagem made.” An 
experienced tradesman said to me: “ All these 
low-priced mt^al things, fancy goods and all, 
which you see about, are made in Birming¬ 
ham ; in nineteen cases out of twenty at the 
least. They may be marked London, or 
Sheffield, or Paris, or any place — you can 
have them marked North Pole if you will— 
but they’re genuine Birmingham. The car- 
riage # is lower frolic Birmingham than from 
Sheffield—that’s %ne thing.” 

The majority of the swag-shop proprietors 
are Jews. The wares which they supply to the 
cheap shops, the cheap John’s, and tlie street- 
sellers, in town and country, consist of every 
variety of article, apart from what is eatable, 
drinkable, or wearable, in whichi the trade class 
l 1 have specified can deal. As regards what is 
wearable, indeed, such tilings as braces, garters, 
&c., fonn a portion of the stock of the swag- 
shop. 

In one street (a thoroughfare at the east-end 
of London) are twenty-three of these establish¬ 
ments. In the windows tljgre is little attempt 
at display; the design aimed at seems to be 
rather to crowd the window—as if to show the 
amplitude, of the stores within, “ the wonderful 
resources of this most extensive and universal ( 
establishment”—than to tempt purchasers by 
exhibiting tastefully what may have been taste¬ 
fully executed by the artificer, or what it is 
desired should ta 1*1$ to he so executed. 

In one of thetc windows the daylight is 
almost precluded from the interior by what may 
be called a perfect Wall of tfpots.” A street- 
seller who accompanied me led them merely 
“ pots ” (the trade term), but Key were all pot 
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t& Among 
■hi phfiTitiinwi. o£ 
colour, of what T &Wrd' cfiflled 
(pllfry»»oal nymph* with and with 
w*®atH& is their hands), very 
Shaksppeea ^. dtdjytt aee one of ^ 

talt soxnfe^Rhaoam if be "either 
shcftherAlrJfc m<jpjp5Mt,^#rom wnat 1 could 
lewn, at Hm pjeaeti#* $EdJie selto, the buyer, 
or Jftie inquirer. The shepht^MK muBjpmn is 
^usually seate4mder a t*J b, ft|fwear«,*&lfci$it 
*T»lue coat, tujjfcgllow bragclw*.,and h&tjimbs 
1 mole than fl^Kdy, all'ram stable 4 for their 
bulk, tp cdlflpln merely fat does not suhi 
ciontly exprWr their character, and in some 
‘'pots/' they are as short and stumpy as they 
are bulky On my abking if the dogs wefe 
mteiylcd for Italian greyhounds, I was told 
“ No, they art German ” I alluded however 
Ip the speiics of the animal repiesentcd my 
informant to the place of manufacture for the 
pots were chiefly German A number of mugs 
however, with the Crystil Palace very well 
depicted upon them, were unmi&tikably Eng 
lian In another window of the same establi li 
ment was a conglomti ition of pincushions 
ahftving-brushes, letter stamps (all m b me) 
cnbbage-bo trds and bexts (including a pack of 
cards), neckl ices and strings of beads 

The window of a nughbouimg swag shop 
piesented, m the like crowding and in gteater 
confusion, an arriy of broochcs # (some m co 
loured glass to imitate rubies, topazes Ac 
some cont lining poitraits, deeply coloured m 
purple attire, end led cheeks, and some hung 
very laige cameos) time pieces (with and with¬ 
out gl ibses) I r< nch toys with move ible figures, 
telescopes American cloo} s, musical bpxcs 
shirt studs b ickgammon boards, tea-trays (one 
with a nondescript bud of most gorgeous green 
plumage fanning a sort of centrepiece), razor- 
strops, writing desks, sailors’ knives, hair¬ 
brushes, and tobacco-boxos 

Another window presented even a more 
“ miscellaneous assortment, * dirks (apparently 
not very formidable weapons), a mess of steekj 
pens, m brown-paper packages and cases, and 
of black-lead pencils, pipe heads, cigar-cases, 
snuff boxe*, razors, shaving-brushes, lettei- 
stamps, metal tea-pots, metal tea-spoons, glass 
globes with artificial flowers and leaves within 
the glass (an improvement one man thought on 
the old ornament A a rtel in a bottle), Peel 
medals, Exhibitum medals, roulette-boxes, 
scent bottles, quill peas with artificial flowers m 
the feathery part, tana, aide-combs, glass pen¬ 
holders, and pot figures (caricatures) of Louis 
Philippe, dairying a very red umbrella, Mar¬ 
shal llaynau, with some inatrament of torture 
med a huge 
:oa£ and with a 


m lus hand, while'over 
English seaman, m yeRow 
buck-coloured face 

Sometimes the , furniture qf a swag-shop 
window is leas plentiful, but quite as hetero¬ 
genous, In one/were only American clocks, 
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Prench toyffflarge), opera- glasses, kmvne and 
forks, and powder-flasks 

In some windows the predominant character 
ia jewellery. Ear-drops (generally gilt), rings 
of all kinds, brooches of every size and shade 
of coloured glabs, bhawl-pms, shirt-studs, neck¬ 
lace^ bead purses, small paintings of the 
Crystal-palace, m “burnished‘gold’ frames/’ 
watch-guaid|* watch-feals (oach with thref lm- 
ifeesfilrs §r mottoes) watch-ohams and kej'S, 
“ silver ’ tooth-picks, medals, and snuff boxes 
It might be expected that the jewellery shops 
would present the most imposing display of any, 
they art, on the contrary, among the dingiest, 
as if it wcie not worth the trouble to put clean 
things in the window, but merely what sufficed 
f o char iclcrisc the nature of the trade carried 
on 

Of tht. twenty-three swag-shops in question, 
five were confined to the trade in all the branches 
of stitioneiy Of these I saw one, the largo 
window of winch was perfectly packed from 
bottom to top with note-paper, account and 
copy-books, steel pens, pencils, sealing-wax, 
enimelled wafers (in boxes), ink-Ftands, Ac 
Of flu otlitr shops, two had cases of watches, 
with no attempt at display, or even arrange¬ 
ment “ Poor things I w as told by a person 
family with/he tride in them “fit only to 
ofltr to countrymen when they ve been drinking 
it a fair tnd think themselves clevti ’ 

1 have so far dcsciibed the extend of these 
street dealeis k axaars > the swag-shops, in what 
may he colled their head quarters Upon cn- 
teung some ot thtse pi ices of business, spacious 
looms are seen to extend behind the shop or 
wnehouse which opens to the stieet Some are 
almost bloci# d up with what appeals a litter of 
packing cis<s packiges, md bal^s—but which 
arc no doubt oidcrtd syste natieally enough— 
while the shelves arc crammed with goods in 
bro*n paper, oi m cases or boxes. Ihis uni- 
fiCmity ot package, so to speak, has the efiectof 
destroying the true chai icter of these Bwag 
store rooms , for they piesent the appearance of 
only three or tour different kinds of merchandise 
bung deposited on a range of shelves when, 
perhaps, there are a i undred In some ot these 
swag-shops it appear^ ertain, both from what 
fell under my own observ«v f ion, and from what I 
learned through my inquiries of persons long 
familiar with such places, that the “litter” I 
have spoken of is disposed so as to present the 
appearance of an affluence of goods without the 
reality of possession • 

In no warehouses* (properly “ swag,” or 
wholesale traders) is there any arranged display 
of the wares vended “Ve don't vant people 
here,’ ofle streeUseller had often heard a swag- 
shopkeeper sajq “ as looks about them, and 
says, “0«r purty ! — Vot moe things’’ Ve 
vants to sell, and not to show Ve is all for 

bisness, and be d-d.” All of these places 

which I saw were dark, more or less so, m the 
interior, a% if a customer’s inspection were un¬ 
cared for. 
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Some of th« *w«g-«h(m people gipent earfS, or 
“circular* with price*,” to their 'meet end other 
coeturner*, welling attention to the variety of (heir 
ware*. Theqe circulars are notr giver Without 
inquiry, a* if it were iel^ that one rmi«t opt ho 
‘ wasted. On one I find* the folfbvripg enumera¬ 
tion:— . • 

Shopkeepers end Peelers supplied with the following 
ArticFH:— 

Clocks—A merican, French, German,ftid En,' ei, t- 

day dials. • * ** 

Watch ks—G old and Silver. 

Musical BeacffB—T wo, Four, Six, and Klpht Airs. 
Watch-Glasses— Common Flm*, Geneva, tmd Lu¬ 
nettes. 

Main-Spring* —Blue and Straw-colour, English and 
Geneva. 

Watch Materials—O f every descilption. 
Jewellery— A general assortment. 

Spectacles— Gold, Silver, Steel, Horn, and Met/1 
Frames, Concave, Convex, Coloured, and Smoked 
Eyes. 

Telescopes— One, two, and three draws. 
Mathematical Inhtbumentb. 

Combs— Side, Dressing, Curl, Pocket, Ivory, Small- 
Tooth, Arc. 

Musical Instruments— Violins, Vmlmcellos, Bows, 
Arc., ’Flutes, Clarionets, Trombones, Onhoilid*^, 
Cornopeans, French-Horns, Po^t-Homs, Trumjtcts, 
and Passes, Violin Tailboards, Pegs, and Bridge* 
Accordions— French and German of every sue and 
«yle. „ # 

It must not be thought that swag-shops are 
mainly repositories of “fancy” articles, for such is 
not the case. I have described only th§ “ win¬ 
dows” and outward appearances of these places— 
the interior being little demonstrative of the busi¬ 
ness ; hut the bulkier and more useful articles of 
swag traffic cannot be exposed ,* a window. In 
the miscellaneous (or Birmingham and Sheffield) 
Bhops, however, the useful and the “fancy” are 
mixed together; as is shown by the following 
extracts from the Circular of one of the principal 
s^rag-bouses. I give each hea', With an occa¬ 
sional statement of prices. The firm describe 
themselves as “Wholesale, Retail, and Export 
Furnishing Ironmongers, General Hardwaremen, 
Manufacturers of Clocks, Watches, and Steel C'ens, 
and Imposters of Toys, Beads, and other Foreign 
Manufactures.” , t 

Table Cutlery. 

». i I . 

Common knives and fork*, per do*. ... .•. — 2 0 
Ivory-handle table knives and fork, per ret of 

fifty-pieoM. — . .30 0 

Table*, per do*.. ..15 f> 

Desserts, per do*. .II 3 

Carvers, per pair .X. 4 0 


Strong wrought-]ron for kitchens, per rat 2*. to 6 0 
Ditto for parlours or libraries, bright pans, 
ij ie.Ci.to .“...VT... 7 0 

f k <* 

i* Vmt . 

Kitchen fender*, 3 ft tom;, with sliding bar *.3 0 
Green ditto, brae* top*, for bed room*.. . l 8 

" Britannia Metal Good*” (tea-not*, ic.}, « German 
Sliver Goods” (tea-apooa^ U. to S*Nj» doses, dee.). 


Kitchen, each. 4 .10A to S 0 

Parlour ditto, braa* pipe* and nail*.... S» Si. to 3 0 

Japanned goods, brae* good*, Iron saucepans, oval iron 
pou. Iron tea-kettles, dee., iron •tew-'pzn*, dux The 
prioe* here run very systematically:— 


b tin 

as in the into QtottlpZ 

brushes, (tootJb^^^ 

g r *-ls (wSJ^dsU^edgeSB^iffers/Sends, 
musical instiurnents (accordtogHkni 1#. to 5a., 
Src.). Tfi-n come dials and clocBTfeombs, optics, 
^<ectacle«i, eye-glasses, telescopes, opera glasses, 
Jac]/ 1 Qd. to 10s., China ornaments, lamps, sun¬ 
dries (these I g! e qrrbatim, to show the nature 
of the trade), crimping and goffering-machines, 
from 14s., looking glasses, pictures. Sic., beads of 
every kind, watch guards, shaving-boxes, guns, 
pistols, powder flasks, belts, percussion caps, &e,, 
Ifcorkscrewa, Qd. to 2 a., nut-cracks, Qd. to 3s. Qd., 
folding measures, each 2 s. to 4s., silver spoons, 
haberdashery, skates per pair 2s. to 10s., carpet 
bags, each 8i. to 10s., egg-boilers, tapers, flat and 
box irons, Italian irons and heaters, earthenware 
jugs, metal covers, tea pots, plaited straw baskets, 
sieves, wood palls, camera-obscuraa, medals, amu¬ 
lets, perfumery and fancy soaps of all kinds, 
mathematicatanstiuments, steel pens, silver and 
German silver patent pencil-cases and leads, snuff¬ 
boxes “in great \aiiety,” strops, ink, slates, metal 
eyelet-holes and machines, padlocks, braces, belts, 
Congreves, ducifera, fuzees, pocket-books, bill-cases, 
bed-kfeys, and a great variety of articles too nume¬ 
rous to mention. 

J$btwithstanding the specific character and 
arrangement of the “ Circulars with prices,” it is 
common enough for the swag-shop proprietors to 
intimate to any one likely to purchase that those 
prices are not altogether to be a guidance, as 
thirty-five per cent, discount is allowed on the 
amount of a ready-money purchase. One of the 
largest “swags” made such an allowance to a 
street-seller last week. 

The swag-shops (of which I state the numbers 
in a parenthesis) are in Hoondsditch (their prin¬ 
cipal locality) (28), Minories (4), Whitechapel 
(2), Ratcliffe-highway (20), Shoreditch (1), Loim- 
lane, Smiihfieltl (4), Fleet-lane (2), HolyweM- 
street, Strand (1), Tothiff-atreet (4), Comp ton- 
street, Soho (1), Hatton garden (2), darken well 
(10), Kentstreet, Borough (8), New-cut ( 8 ), 
Blackinau-street (2), Tooley-streA (8), London- 
road (3), Borough-road (1), Watarioo-road (4)—-* 
in all 101; but a person who had been upwards 
of twenty years a frequenter of these places 
counted up fif«&£uhrn, many of them in obscure 
courts and afi.ijdP Hoeudsdittfc, Ratebffe 
Highway, Sic., &c. These * outsiders” are gene¬ 
rally of a smaller class than ttae I have described; 
“and. I can tell you, sirsame man said, 
"some of them—ay, and tom «f the big ones, 
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•wags '^that t he ela|» 

1 ndw treat of—tl^'street-sellers of metal manu¬ 
factures—find the commodities of their |rade. To 
this, however, there is one exception. Tins for 
household use ore not sold nt the general sw*fr 
shops f but u fancy tins,” sA:h as japanned and 
embellished trays, are vended there extensively. 
The street-sellers of this order are supplied at the 
“tin-shops,”—the number of the wholesale tin¬ 
men supplying the Btreefc-sellers is about fifty. 
The principle on which the business is conducted^ 
is precisely that of the more general swag-shop ; 
but I shall speak of them when 1 treat of the 
street-sellers of tins. 

Ati Intelligent man, who had been employed in 
different capacities in some of the principal swag- 
shops, told me of one which had been carried on 
by the same family, from father to son, for more 
than seventy years. In the largest o^the “swags” 
about 200 “ hands” are employed, in the various 
capacities of salesmen, buyers, clerks, travellers, 
unpackers, packers, porters, &c., &c. On some 
mornings twenty-five large packages*—some of 
small articles entirely—are received from the 
carriers. In one week, w£en my informant 
assisted in “making up the books,” the receipts 
were upwards of 30002* “ In my opinion, sir,” 
he said, "and it’s from an insight iqto the busi¬ 
ness, Hr. .— ■ *t profit on that 30002. was not 

less than thirty-five per cent.; for he's a great 
capitalist, and pays for everything down upon the 
nail; that’s tnorf than 10002. profit in a week. 
Certainly it wa% an extra week, and there’s the 
200 hands to. pay,—but that wouldn’t range 
higher than 8002., indeed, not so high; and 
there *• heavy rent and taxes, and rates, no doubt, 
and he (the proprietor is a Jew) is a fair man to 
the trade, and ndt an uncharitable man-—but he 
will drive a good bargain where it’s possible; so 
considering everything, sir, the profits must be 
very great, and they are mostly made out of poor 
buyers, who sell it to poor people in the streets, 

% ©ran small shojie. It’s a wonderful trade.” 

From the best information I could obtain I 
Come to tho Conclusion that, including small arid 
large shops, 80002. yupdj is the average receipt 
of each—or, as it is mcwt fertugntly expressed, 
that sum it rt turned by the awag-ebop 

keepers yearly. Thera is great competition m the 
trade, and much ofrwhat is calk'd “ cutting,” or 
one tradesman unj^raelHng another. The profit 
consequently yawl from twenty to thirtydive and 


|Krp|r) fifty per cent, 
fjoprifctorf 


Sometimes ft swag-shop 
Is “ hung-up n with a stock the demand 
Kr which hameeased, and he must dispose of it as 
“a job lot," to make room for other goods, and 
thus is necessarily “ out of pocket.” * The smaller 
swag-shops do not “ tantover ” 5002. a year- The 
calculation I haye given mows ap outlay, yearly, 
of *45 Q$>01. at the swag-shops of London; u but*” 
said a partner 4n one of these establishments, 

“ what proportion of the r good* find their way into 
thl streSta, what fo the shops, what to the coun¬ 
try, and what for shipping; I cannot form even a 
guess, fbf we never ask a customer fo# what pur¬ 
pose he wants the goods, though sometimes he 
will say, 1 1 must have what is best for such or 
such a trade.* Say half a million turned over in 
a year, sir, by the warehousemen who sell to the 
street-people, among others, and you ’re within the 
mark.” 

I found the street-sellers characterize the 
“ swags ” as hard and grinding men, taking every 
advantage “ in the way of trade,” There is, too, 

I was told by a man lately employed in a swag- 
stifcp, a constant collision of clamour and "bargain¬ 
ing, not to say of wits, between the smarter street- 
sellers—the pattering class especially—and the 
swag-men with whom they are familial. 

The points in which the “ swag-shops ” re¬ 
semble the “ slaughter-houses,” are in the traffic in 
work-bofies, desks, and dressing-cases. 

Of the Life of a Cheap-Johw. 

The following narrative, relative to this curious 
class, who, in mfiny respects, partake of the cha¬ 
racteristics which I have pointed out as proper to 
the mountebank of old, was taken from one of 
the fraternity. It may be cited as an example 
of those whq, are bred to the streets:—“ My 
father and mother,” said he, “ both followed a 
travelling occupation, and were engaged in vend¬ 
ing different things, from the old brimstone 
mattes up to clothes lines, clothes props, and 
clothes pegs. They never got beyond these,—the 
other articles were thread, tapes, nutffifeg maters, 
shoe-ties, stay-laces, and needles. My father/my 
mother used to tell me, was #great scholard, and 
had not alfvays been a travelling vagrant. My 
mother h&q. never knoyn any other life. I, how¬ 
ever, did not reap any^benefit from my lather's 
scholarship. At a very eariy age, five or six per¬ 
haps, I recollect myself a poor little neglected 
wretch, sent out each day with a roll of matches, 
with strict injunctions not to come home without 
selling them, and to bring home a certain sum of 
money, upon pain of receiving a sound thrashing, 1 
which threat was mostly out into execution when¬ 
ever I failed to perform {he task imposed upon 
me. kfy father seldom worked, that is, seldom 
hawked, but my mother, poor thing, had to travel 
and work very stfard to. support four of n*—my 
father, myself, and a sister, who is since dead, I < 
was bnt little assistance, and sometimes when I 
did not bring home the sum required, she would 
make it up, and tell my father I had been * good 
boy. My father was an inveterate drinker, and a 
very violent temper. My mother; I am sorry to 
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«y, toed to drink too, but I belirn# that iH-umge 
drive her to it. they led a dreadful tile; i 
stascelj felt any attachment for thmn; home ws 
had none, one place wag a* good another to ns- I 
left my parents when scarcely eight year* old. I 
had received a tbrjuhing the day before for being 
a dfcfoulter in mf gale, and I.determined the fol- 


> n«ed to make phosphorus boiem^'I 
for knbt A pipce of phosphorus 4 m 


jp a tin tribe; the i 

the phlMphoruB, «iftl it W] 
I Ml hawki% th<wL 
wlitdf the canetaWe conjj 
ful abjure, amb^akul&i*^ 
tbieMa»and burglars. « 


generally allotted me), I get mu to hr Ha the 
world upon my own account. AJthgttgo this oc¬ 
curred 25 years ago, I have never met my parent* 
since. My father, I heard, died a few jgfirs after 


v for % 'month 
that tfcfeMTOql 
be said £ow3 


ho *®B&b wa* .dipped into 
b w w* by fruition. 

M^Jpoxef*Jfc Honjfich, 
nagied they wedjyj^wul- 
encourage fl^Hgist 
took me bjMFthe 
ski. own private «nu«e, 
pborrified, 1 waa sept to 
I t have often Jtwbgttf# 
Bng wag illegal. Wh|te 
>a man 1 wS 


since. My father, I heard, died a few ygura after wSm be saul ibfpVft man he-ttM&tt tdJ 

my leaving, but my mother I know not whether jail i r selling Jy^farttbatches 
she be living or deAd. I left my parents at Dover, T socuged w*ih tbe rest, anjBFI had Man i*- 
and journeyed on to London. I knew there were ciiued to tur i thief I had plJBy of opportunities 
lodging-houses for travellers in every town, som< and offeikot gratuitous instruction. The separate 
of them I had stopped at with my father m, i or silent fyntcru was not in vogue then. I worked 
mother. I told’the people of these houses rhat treadmill. Dinner was allowed to be sent 

my parents would arrive the following day, in on the Sundn^ bj^the prisoner’s friends* My 
and paid my 2<£. for the share of a third, fourth, dinner was sent in on the first Sunday by the man 
fifth, or even sixth part of a bed, according to the I sold the boxes for, as it was on the second, third, 
number of children who inhabited the lodging and fourth; but I had lost it before I received 
house upon that particular night. My matches I it. I had always gambled it away, for there 
could always sell if I tried, but I used to play my were plenty of opportunities of doing so in the 
time awuy, and many times night has arrived be- prisons then. On leaving the jail I received 
lure I thought of Effecting sales sufficient to pay Is.; with this I purchased some songs and 
my expenses at the beggar's hotel. Broken travelled to Yarmouth. I could do best among 
victuals I got in abundance, indeed more than sailors. After a few weeks I had accum# 
sufficient for my owh consumption. The money I lated about 8s., and with that sum I purchased 
received for the matches, after paying my lodging, some hardware at the swag-shop, commenced 
and purchasing a pennyworth of .brimstone to hawking, and cut the vocal department altogether; 
make more (the wood I begged at the carpenters), still I gambled and kept myself in poverty. In 
X gambled away at cards. Ye»; young as I was, the course of time, however, I had amassed a 
I understood Blind Hookey. I invariably lost; basket of goods, worth, perhaps, 31, I gambled 
of course I was cheated. 9 and lost them all in one night. I was so down- 

** 1 remained in a lodging house in Mill-lane, c&st and unhappy from this circumstance, that it 
Deptford, for two years, discontinij^ i the match- caused me to reflect seriously, and I made an oath 
selling, and, having a tidy voice, took to hawking that I never would ".noble again. I have kept 
songs througft the public-houses. Tbe sailors used it, sfnd have rea|on to bless the day that I made 
to%sk me to sing, and there were. few days that I so good a resolution. After losing my basket of 
did not accumulate 2s. 6d., and from that fo 4s., goods, the winner gave me articles amounting to • 
especially when I chose to be industrious; but^ny few shillings, and I began the world once more, 
love of pitch and toss and blind hooker always Shortly afterwards I commenced rag gatherer*and 
kept me poor. I often got into debt with iny changed my goods for old rags, of course not 
landlady, and had no difficulty in doing s«», for I refusing cash in payment. My next step was to 
Always felt a pride in paying. Froi^ selling the have some bills printed, whereon I requested all 
printed songs, I imbibej a wish Jp learn to thrifty wives to look out their old tags or old 
read, and, with the assistance of an old soldier, metal, or old bones, &c.; stating at the bottom 
I soon aoqudwd sufficient knowledge to make that the bill would be called for, and that a 
out the names of Kch song, and shortly after- good price in ready money would be given for 
wards I could study a song and learn the all useless lumber, &c; Some months at this 
words without any one helping me. I stopped business realized tie a p£et\y sum of money, 
in Deptford until I was something more than I was in possession of nearly SI. Then I 448- 
twelve years old. I had then laid the songs continued the rag-gathering; not that the trade 


aside, and taken to 
thread, &c.; and in 


,'Virs? .mall ware*, tapes, 
i winter eeasob 1 was a 


was declining, but I did not like it~l was am¬ 
bitious. ’ I purchased a neat bon, and started to 


buyer of rabbit and bore skins. X kejft at this sell a little liirmiugiiam jewellery. I was nov^ 
for about three years; sometimes entiuty without respectably dressed, was getting a Jiving, stud had 
a stock. I bad run It out,, ’.-riapi gambied.it entirely left off stopping at common lodging-houses; 
away; and at such time# I sufertd great prim- but I conftncd re-visit* t6 small villages—X was 
turns. I never could beg. X hare often tried, but afraid of tbe life . ldttl I was pursuing my oall- 
never could. I hare approached a house with a ing near Wajpgfield, a constable inquired for my 
hogging intention, knocked at the door, and when it hawkefV iieenoe- I had writ to produce. He 
has been opened I have requested a dpnk of water, took me into custody, amflntroduced me to a 
When I whs about 16 X joined in partneeship with magistrate, who committed %s to prispu for a 
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months aod-.t<w k away roy box of „ 

• endured tbtrawoth’t imprisonment upon _ 

«y*tem$ .Ihey oot my hair short; and 
erjm*t*on a? tho iera I was thrust out ri 
wo rid baartAroken, without ft shilling, to 
steal, or to. starve. 

** I proceeded to Leeds, the fftir was on at tkU 
telt I got engaged to assist a person, from whom 
I had been accustomed qmaaion&lly tp purchase 
goods, He was a < CheaplehA' In the course of 
ths day he suggested that t should have a try at 
the hand'SeliuRg. I mounted tie* platform, and 
Succeeded beyond my own expectfcions or that of 
mr master. He offered me a regular engagement, 
which I accepted. At times I would h^lp hii$ 
seU, and at other times I hawked with his licence. 
I had regular wages, besides nil I could j?et above 
a certain price that he placed upon eaon of the 

*goods. I remained with this person some fiftqenl 
months at tho end of which period j commenced 
for myself, having saved nearly 251. I began at 
once the hand-selling, and purchased a hawker's 
licence, which enabled me to sell without danger. 
Then I always called at the constable’s house, and 
gave a louder knock at his door than any other 
person's, proud of* my authority, and assured of 
my safety. At first I borrowed an empty cart, 
in which I stood and sold my wares. I could 
CTftff as well as the best, and was as good 
a s ale sma n as most of them. After that I pur¬ 
chased a second-hand cart from a person who had 
lately started a waggon. I progressed and im¬ 
proved in circumstances, and at last bfeught a very 
handsome waggon for myself. I have now a 
nice caravan, and good stock of goods, worth at 
least 50<M» Money I have but little. I always 
invest it in goods, I am married, and have got h 
family. I always travel in the summer, but re¬ 
main at home during the wintyr. My wife never 
travels. She remains behind, grid manages a 
little swag-shop, which always turns in at' least 
the family expenses.*’ 

# The Street-Sellers of Cutlery. 

Tin cutlery sold in the streets of London con¬ 
sists of razors, pjn-knives, pocket-knives, table 
and Carving-knives and forks, scissors, shears, 
nail-filers* and occasionally (if ordeied) lancets. 
The knives are of various kinds—such as sailors' 
knive* (with a hole through the handle), butchers’ 
knives, together with choppers and r steels (sold 
principally at Newgate and Billinsgate Markets, 
and round about the docks), oyster and fieh- 
knives (sold princips&y at Billinsgate and Hun- 
gerford Markets), bread-knives (hawked at the 
bakers' shops), ham and beef knives (hawked at 
the hart and‘beef shops), cheese-knives with 

* tasters, and ham-triers, shoemakers’ knives, and a 

■variety of ethers. These articles axe usually pur¬ 
chased at the “svaa-*bopk M the prices of 
them vary from 2I«J.lo Is. j kA, Mob. They are 
bought either by the dafts^TOf-dozen, or singly, 
accordingto dfe extent of the street-seller’s stosk- 
monay. lienee it wopld appear shrt the sbfeet-setter 
ofoeutfery can Wdb& business with only a few 
penes; brii it when the swag-shop keeper 
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street-seller that he will consent 
Jealone "to sell again;” to street- 
whom be is unacquainted, he will 
«attend less than half-B-dozen. Even where the 
street-teller is known, he has, if “ cracked-up,” to 
beg hard, I am told, before he can induce the ware¬ 
houseman to let him have only one article. "The 
swag-Agps won’t be bothered with it,”, say the 
men—“ what are our troubles to them 1 ? if the 
rain starves us *ut and fnakes us eat up nil our 
stock-iftrttey,* what is it to' such folks? they 
wouldn’t let us have even a row of pans without 
the money for ’em—no, not if we was to drop 
down dead for want of bread in. their shops. 
They have been deceived by such a many that 
now they won't listen to none.” I Subjoin a list 
of the prices paid and received by the street- 
seders of cutlery for the principal articles in which 
they deal: 



Lowest 
price paid 
per half- 
dozen. 

Sold at in 
streets. 

Highest 
price paid 
per half- 
doaen. 

.2 

tU 
■a X 

IS 


«. <2. 

8. 4. 

9. <L 


Table-knives and fork*.. 

1 3 

2 0 

5 0 

i i 

Ditto, without forks 

0 9 

1 3 

4 ft 

Poekpt-knives. 

1 0 

t (i 

4 0 

6 ft 

I’en-knivesi... 

1 9 

2 C 

2 8 

3 9 

Razors. 

1 9 

2 6 

fi ft 

7 ft 

Scissors . 

-c-——----- 

0 Si 

0 6 

1 9 

2 It 


Their usual rate of profit is 50 per cent., but 
rather than refuse a ready sale the street cutlery- 
seller will often take much less. Many of* the 
sellers only pursue the trade for a few weeks in 
the year. A number of tho Irish labourers take 
to it in the winter-timp when they can get no work. 
Some few of the sellers are countrymen, but these 
mostly follow fhe business continuously. * I don’t 
see as there fe hardly one upon the list as has ever 
been a cutler by trade,” said one street-seller to me, 
“and certainly none of the cutlery-sellers have ever 
belonged to Sheffield—they may say so, but its 
onty a dodge.” The cutlery street-sellers are not 
one-quarter so numerous as they were two 
years baJk. “ The reason is,” I am fold, “ that 
things are got bo bad *a man can’t live by 
the trade—^nayhap he has to walk three miles 
now beforq he can i^ll for la. a knife that 
has cost him 8 Id., and mayhap he is feint, 

and what ’§ 84^., sir, to ke«» bodjL and soul toge¬ 
ther, when a man most liker^ has bad no victuals 
all the day before.” If they had a good bit of 
stock ^hey might perhaps get a crust, they say, 
“ Things within the last two or three years,” to 
quote the words of one of my informants, “ have 
been getting much wer»q t m the streets; ’specially 
in the cutlery line. I can’t give no gepount for 
it, I’m lure, sir; the selfers have net bpen half as 
many asHbey were. 'What’s become of them 
that’s gone, I *J&’t tell;' they ’re in the work¬ 
house, I dare say.” But, notwithstanding this 
decrease in the number of sellers, there is a greater 
difficulty to vend their goods now than formerly. 
“ It’s all owing to the times, that’s all l can say. 
People, shopkeepers,, and all says to me, I can’t 
tell why things is so bad, and has been so bad in 
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Usds; tat w> they it. We tin ti> welk 
tosell our good*, and popple boat us-doife’ 
terrible hard, that w» can’t get a penny m(- 1*6 
them when we do toll. Sometimes they‘offer* 
me 9d., ye*, and often Hd. for undid, knife; end 
often enough 44. for one that stand* you hi 8 ’ef. 
—a id. profit, think of that, air. Then tfcyy aay, 

‘ Wen, my man. Will you take my money!' and *o 
a* to make you do eo, they’ll flaah it before your 
eye*, aa if they knew you was a staring, r ''dfrronfd 
be *ure to be took in by the sighfraf it. ■> Yes, 
eir, it is a eery hard life, and we has to pnt up 
with a good deal-t-a good deal—starvation and 
hard-dealing, and insults and blockings about, 
and alL And then you see the swag-shops is 
almost as hard on ns as the buyers. The swag- 
men will say, if yon merely makes a remark, tliui 
a knife they’ve sold you is cracked in the handle, 
'Oh, is it; let me see whereabouts;’ and when 
you hands it to ’em to show it ’em, they ’ll pat it 
back where they took it from, and tell you, * You ’re 
too particular by half, my man. You’d better 
go and get yoiir goods somewhere else; here 
take your money, and go on about your business, 
for we won’t sarve you at all.’ They’ll do just 
the same with the scissors too, if you complains 
about their beinj; a bit rusty. ‘Co somewhere 
else,’ they ’ll say, ‘ We won’t sarve you.’ Ah, sir, 
that’s what it is to be a poor man; to have your 
poverty flung in your teeth every minute People 
says, ‘to be poor and seem poor is the devil;’ but 
te be poor, and be treated like n dog merely 
because'you are poor, surely is *en thousand times 
worse. A sreet-seller now-a-daj* is looked upon 
as a * cadger,’ and treated as one. To try to get 
a lidng for One's self is to do something shameful 
in these times.” 

The man then gave me the fbl’uwing history 
of friroself. He was a kindly-looking and Hearty 
old man. He had on a ragged fhstian jacket, over 
which he wore a black greasy-looking and tattered 
oilskin coat—the collar of this was torn away, and 
the green baize lining alone visible. His waist¬ 
coat was patched in every direction, while his 
trousers appeared to be of corduroy; but the 
grease and mud was so thick upon them, that it 
was difficult to tell of what materia) they were 
made. His shoss—or rather what ysniained of 
them—ware tied on hi frribet with pieces of string. 
His appearance altoreph er denoted great poverty. 

“ My father wart fanner, sir. He had two 
Aims, About 800 acres in alL I was one of 
eleven (ten sons and one daughter). Seven years 
before iny father's death he left his farm, and 
went to live on bit money. He had made a 
good bit at farming; b# when be died it was all 
gone; and we was ten to shift at we-conhL I bad 
little or no edacatiop. My brothers could read 
and write, tat X didu’t take to it; I went a bird’s- 
nesting, boy-like, instead, so that what little I did 
hum i have forgot. I am very tony for that 
now. T used to drive rile plough, and go a har¬ 
rowing for father. I was brought up to nothing 
else. When father died, T thought a* I should 
like to see London. X was a more lad—about 
20 —and so I strolled up to town. I had 10 *. 


nnd that, with a bundle, was all 
:#OT possewed % the world. When I got to* 
t ta fl ta I went to lodge at a public-house—the 
HBU sn—in Great Wild-street; and while X 
’ta^pfere I sought about fi>r work, but could not 
yet any; when all was gone,. I was turned out 
into the streets, and waited about for two days 
and two nights, without a bed, or a bit to-eat, 
unices what ^picked out of the gutter, end eat 
like a dog—ornnn^psel and old cabbage-stumps, 
Indeed anything I could find. Whetl I wtf very 
Jiard put to it,C was aiming down Drnry-lsne, 
tad I looked iy quite casual like, to ask for a job 
of vfprk at rive shop of Mr. Bolton, the needle- 
vv ker from ftedditch. I told him as how X was 
nigh starving, and wonld do anything to get a 
crust ; I^'dn’t mind what I pnt my hand to. Hs 
said he would try me, and gave me two packets of 
•needles to sell—they was the goolden-eyed ones* 
of that time of JayA-and he said when I tad got 
rid of them I was to come back to him, and I , 
should-have two packets more. He told mo the 
price to ask—sixpence a paper—and away I went 
like a sand-boy, and got rid of the two in an hour 
and a half. Then I went back, and when X told 
him what I’d done, he shook hands with me, and 
said, as he burst out laughing, “ How, you see 
I’ve made a man of you." Oh, he was an up- • 
common nice gentleman! Then he told nie 
to keep the shilling I had taken, and said he 
would trust me with two more packets. I 
sold them, and two others besides, tliat day. 
Then, he sa fa, ‘ I shall give you something else, 
and lie let me have two packets of tailors’ needles 
and half a dozen of tailors’ thimbles. He told mo 
how to sell them, and where to go, and on them I 
did better. I wofft round to the tailors’ shops 
and sold a good lot, but at last they stopped me, 
because X was taking the bread out of the mouths 
of The poor blind needle-sellers what supplies the 
journeymen tailors at the West-end. Then Mr. 
Bolton sent me down to ono of his relations, a 
Mr. Crooks, in Fetter Lane, who was a Sheffield 
man, and .sold cutlery to the hawkers; and Mr. 
Crooks and Mr. Bolton sot me up between them, 
and so I ’ve followed the line evqf since. I dare say 
I shall continue in it to my dying day. After I 
got fairly set agoing, X used to make—-take good 
and bad, Wet and dry days together—18s, a week; 
three shillings a day was what I calculated on at 
the least, and to do that I was obligated to take * 
between 2 1. and 3/. a week, er about eight or nine 
shillings each day. I went on doing this for upwards 
of thirty year. I have filen nearly forty yean, 
altogether, in the streets, setting cutlery. X did 
very ti^y till about i years back—I generally 
made from 18s, to If. a week d)> to that time, 

I used to go qpund the country—to Margate; 
Brighton, Portsmouth—I mostly travelled fry 
the coast, calling at al) the sea-port towns, 
for I always fBjP%«t among the *»3<£m. T went 
away every Spring 'rime, and came to Xondnn 
again at the fist of the year. Sixteen year ago, 

I married the sgidow of a painter—a pressman— 
she had no money, tat you tee 1 tad no home, 
and I thought I should he nwrefcotnfortabte, and so 
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I have been~r* great deal more <te|nfortable—5nd 
ao I should he now, if things bafln’t got so 
Four year ago, as I was a telling you, It was 
after the railways, had knocked off work, A 
began to get uncommon bad—before then, 
as good as 80s. or 40s. -stock, and when things 
got slack, it went away, little by little. I couldn't 
make pro£t enough to support me and my old 
woman-^ihe has got tb^■rl%umatics , and can’t 
earn mef a halfpenny or a farden in the world; 
she Jfeisn’t done so for years..When I didn’t 
malof enough to live upon, oL course I wat 
obligated to break into ray stock Vso there iikept 
going shilling by shilling, and Bi\)ence^by six¬ 
pence, until I had got nothing left to work upoti 
—not a halfpenny. You see, four or five months 
ago, I was took very bad with the Rheumatic 
fever and gout. I got wet through in th^J 
street^ and my clothes dried^on me, and the next 
day I was taken kid with pains in my limbs, 
and then everything that would fetch me a 
penny went to the pawn-shop; all my own 
and my old woman’s clothes went to get us 
food—blankets, sheets and all. I never would 
go nigh the parish; I couldn’t bring myself 
to have the talk about it. When I got well 
and out into the streets again, I borrowed 2s. 
or 3s. of my landlady—I have lived with her 
these three years—to get my stock again, but you 
see that got me so few things, that I couldn’t 
fetch myself up. I lost the greater portion of my 
time in going backards and forraris to the shop 
to get fresh goods as fast as I sold them, and 
so what I took wasu’t enough to earn the com¬ 
monest living for me and my missus. Since De¬ 
cember we have been nearly starving, and that’s 
as true as you have got the pen in your very 
hand. Sunday after Sunday we have been with¬ 
out a bit of dinner, and I hafe laid a-bed alWay 
because we have had no coal, and then been obli¬ 
gated to go out on Monday morning without a bit 
of victuals between my lips. I’ve been so faint I 
couldn’t hardly walk. I’ve picked the crusts off 
the tables of the tap-rooms where I have been to 
hawk my goods, and put them in my pocket to 
eat them ou the Ay. Wet and dry I’m obligated 
to be out; let it come down ever so hard I must 
be in it, with scarcely a bit of shoe, and turned 
60 years old, as I am. Look here, sir,” he 
said, holding up his foot; “ look at these shoes, 
the soles is all loose, you see, and let water. On 
wet days I hawk my goods to respectable shops; 
tap-rooms is no good^.. decent people merely get 
insulted there. But in most of the shops as I 
goes to people tells me, ‘My good man it js as 
much as we am do to keep ourselvetf and our 
* familyin these cutting times.’ Now, just to Bhow 
you what I done last week. Sunday, I laid a-bed 
all day and had no dinner. Monday, I went out 
in the morning without a morsel between my lips, 
and with only 8£<2, for*toid*moifcy; with that I 
bought a knife and sold it fora shilliug, and then 
I got another and another after that, and that was 
my day’s work—tWee times fijef. or 10,ji?. in all, 
to keep the two <jf us. Tuesday, I sold a pair of 
smalt scissors and two little pearl-handled knives, 


at 6& each article, and cleared 10£<T. oh the 
whole, and that is all T did. Wednesday, I sold a 
razor-strop for 6 c?., a four-bladed knife for a shil¬ 
ling, and a small hohe for 6c?.; by these I cleared 
1 Od. altogether. Thursday, I sold a pair of razors 
fora shilling, clearing by the whole 11 £<?. Fri¬ 
day, 1“ got rid of a pair of razors for Is. 9<£, and 
got 9d. Sear.” I added up the week’s profits and 
found they amounted to 4s. 3Jd. “ That ’s about 
right,’* laid $eTnan, “ out of that I shall have to 
pay Is. for my week’s rent; we’ve got a kitchen, 
so that I leave you to judge how we two can live 
out of wf at’s remaining.” 1 told him it would’nt 
average quite 6d. a day. " That’s about it,” he 
replied, “ we have half a loaf of bread a day, and 
that thank God is only five farthings now. This 
l^ts us the day, with two-penny-worth of bits of 
meat that my old woman buys at a ham-shop, 
where they pare the hams and puts the parings by 
on plates to sell to poor people; and when she can’t 
get that, she buys half a sheep’s head, one that’s 
three or four d.iys old, for then they sells ’em to 
the poor for 1 \d. the half; and these with %d. 
worth of tea, and \d. worth of sugar, \d. for a 
candle, Id. of coal—that’s seven pounds—and \d. 
worth of coke—that’s half a ptek—makes up all 
we gets.” These itemB amount to 0£<Z. in all. 
“ That’s how we do when we can’t get it, and 
when vie can’t, why we lays in bed and goes 
without altogether.” 

Op the Blind Street-Sellers op Tailors’ 
^Needles, etc. 

It is customary with many trades, for the journey¬ 
men to buy such articles as they require in their 
business of those members of their craft who have 
become incapacitated for work, either by old age, 
or by Borne Affliction. The tailors—the shoe¬ 
makers—the carpenters—and many others* do 
this. These sellers are, perhaps, the most exem¬ 
plary instances of -men driven to the streets, or to 
luiwlLmg for a means of living; arid they, one and 
all, are distinguished by that horror of*the work- 
house tfhich I have before spoken of as consti¬ 
tuting a peculiar feature in the opsrativeVifeha- 
racter. At present I purpose treating of the 
street-selleA of needle and “trimmings” to the 
tailors. . * 

There are, I am informed, two dozen “broken- 
down ” journeymen tailors issuing this avocation 
in and around London. u There may be more,” 
said one who had lost his sight stitching, “ but I 
get ray information from the needle warehouse, 
whore we all buy our goods; and the lady there 
told me she knew as many as twenty-four hawkers 
who were once tailors. ^ These are all either de¬ 
cayed Journeymen, or their widows. Some are 
vicapicated by age, being between sixty and 
seventy years the greater part of the aged 
journeymen, however, are inmates of the taifb?s’ 
almshouses. I .am not aware,” said my inform¬ 
ant, “ of there being more than one very old man 
hawking needles to the tailors, though there may 
be many that I know nothing about The one I 
am acquainted with is close upon eighty, and he 
is a very respectable man, much esteemed in St 
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Jam©*’* and St George’s; he sells needles, and 
'London Labour and the London Poor’ to the jour¬ 
neymen: he is very feeble indeed, and can scarcely 
get along.” Of the two dozen needle-sellers above 
mentioned, there are only six who confine their 
"rounds*’ solely to the metropolis. Out of these 
six my informant knew^wo who were, blind 
beside himself (one of these Bells to the^onrney- 
men in the city). Then* are other blind tailors 
who were formerly hawkers of ndtedles, * V-ng 
unable to realize a subsistence therelly, have been 
obliged to become inmates of the workhouses; others 
have recently gained admission into the atyshnuses. 
Last February, I am assured, there were two blind 
needle-sellers, and two decrepit, in St. James’s 
workhouse. There are, moreover, two widows sell 
ing tailors’ needles in London. One of these, I an* 
told, is wretchedly poor, being " eat up with the 
rheumatics, and scarcely able to move ”—she is 
the relict of a blind journeyman, and well known 
in St. James’s. The other widow is now in St. 
Pancras Workhouse, having been unable, to UBe 
the words of my informant, " to get anything to 
keep life and soul together at the needle trade; ” 
she, too, I am told, is well known to the journey¬ 
men. The tailoip’ needle-sellers confining them¬ 
selves more particularly to London consist of, at 
present, one old man, three blind, one paralyzed, 
and one widow; besides these, there are now in 
the alms-houses, two decrepit and one paralyzed ; 
and one widow in the workhouse, all of whom, 
till recently, were needle-sellers, and originally 
connected with the trade. 

" That is all that I believe Tire now in Lon¬ 
don,” said one t$ me, " I should, I think, know 
if there were more ; for it is not from one place 
we get our articles, but many ; and there I hear 
that six is about the number of tail-3 i s' hawkers in 
town ; the r # est of the two dozen hawkers that I 
spoke of go a little way out into the suburbs. 
The six, however, stick to London altogether.” 
The needle-sellers who go into the country., I nm 
told, travel as far as Reading, westward, angl to 
Gravesend, in the opposite direction, fr Brent¬ 
wood, in Essex, and they will keep going 
back’ards and for’ards to the metropolis imme¬ 
diately their stock is exhausted. Tfcese persons 
aell not only tailors’ needl/i, but won^n’s needles 
as wtjl, and stay laces \&Kl cottons, and small ware 
ip general, which ,+^iy get from Shepherd’s, in 
Compton Street; mey-Kave all been tailors, and 
are incapacitated from labour, either by old age or 
some affliction. There was one widow of a tailor 
among the number, but it is believed she is now 
either too old to continue her journeys, or else 
that she is deceased, The town-sellers con¬ 
fine their peregrinations mostly to thc^ parishes 
of SL James’s and St. George's (my informant 
was not aware that any went even into Mary- 
lebone). One travels the Citj/ while the other 
five keep to the West End; they all sell 
thimbles, needle* inch-measures, bodkins, inch 
stidts, Bcissars (" when they can get them,” I was 
told, "and that’s very seldom”), and bees’- wffx, 
basting cotton, and, many of them,., publications. 
The publications vended by these men are princi¬ 


pally the cheap periodicals of the day, and two of 
these street-sel^rs, I am informed, do much better 1 
witfethe sale of publications than by the " trim- 
mum'” " They gft money, sir,” said one man to 
me,* while we are starving. They have their eet 
customers and have only to go round and leave 
the paper, and then to get their money on the 
Monday morning.” 

The tailors’ hawkers j»ny their trimmings mostly 
at the retail shops!* ®ey have not stock-money 
sufficient, I am assured, to purchase at the whole¬ 
sale houses, fo# " such a thing as a pajfejr of 
needles large / tradesmen don’t care abmfct of 
selling us pe/yf men.” They tell me that if^they 
ONiJd buy wholesale they could get their goods one- 
fourth cheaper, and to be " obligated ” to purchase 
retail is &; reat drawback on their profits. They 
/■all at the principal tailors’ workshops, apd solicit 
*cu|tom’of the journeymen; they are almost all 
known to the ti ad^both roasters and m#h, and, 
having no other means of living, they are allowed 
to' enter the masters’ shops, though some of the 
masters, such as Allen, in Bond-street; Curlewis, 
Jarvis, and Jones, in Conduit*street, and others, 
refuse the poor fellows even this small privilege. 
The journeymen treat them very kindly, the 
needle-sellers tell me, and generally give them 
part of the provisions they have brought with 
them to the shop. If it was not for this the 
needle-sellers, I am assured, could hardly live at 
all. " There’s that boy there,” said a blind 
tailor, speaking of the youth who had led him 
to my house)•and who sat on the stool fast asleep 
by the fire,—" I’m sure he must have starved 
this winter if it hadn’t been for the goodness of 
the men to us, for it’s little that me and his 
mother has to him; she’s gone almost as 
blind as myself working at the ‘ sank work * 
(making up soldiei / clothing). Oh, ours if a 
nu&rahle life, $ir !—worn out—blind with over 
work, and scarcely a hole to put one’s head in, or a 
bit to put in one’s mouth. God Almighty knows 
that’s the bare truth, sir.” Sometimes the hawkers 
go on their rounds and take only 2 (l„ but that is 
not often; sometimes they take 5s. m a day, and 
" that is the greatest sum,” said my informant, 

" I ever took; what others might do I can’t say, 
but that I *m confident is about the highest 
takings.” In the summer three months the average 
takings rise to 4s. per day; but in the winter 
they fall to Is., or at the outside Is. OU. The 
business lasts only for three hours and a half each 
day, that is from eight till half-past eleven in 
the morning; after tWft no good is to be 
done. Then the needle-sellers, I am told, go 
home, and the reason of this is, I am told, if 
they ap*pear in the public streets selling or so¬ 
liciting alms, the blind are exempted from 
coming recipients of the benefits of many of the 
charitable institutions. The blind man whom I saw, # 
told me that done work and returned 

home, he occdpitu mwelf with pressing the 
seams of the soldiers’ clothes when his "missus” 
had sewed them. The tai^prs* needle-sellers are 
all married, ana one of the \ives has a mangle ; 
and "perhaps,” said my mfjgmant, " the blind 
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who certainly cannot be accused of an excess of sym¬ 
pathy foe the poor—namely the Poor Law Commis¬ 
sioners and masters of workhouses; and I can only 
add, that ail my experience goes fully to bear out 
the justice of these statements. As X said before, 
the class who are driven to the streetB to which 
the beaten-out or incapacitated operative belongs, 
is, of atlynbers, the mostdeserving of our sympathy; 


husband tom* the mangle when he goes' 
but X can’t say.” Another wife is a bod 
but she has no work. The needles they 
eell fivg a penny to the journeymen, but the, 
of^he journeymen will take but four; thcJftay 
“wacan’t get a living at all if .wo eell the needles 
cheaper. The journeymen are. mostly very con¬ 
siderate—very indeed; much more than the . _ 

masters ; for the won’t hardly look at and the following biography of one of this order is 

ns. I don’t know that 1," * 1 evergave me a giv/tn Ul teach qs to look with a. kindly eye upon 
farden—and yet there’s some of them vcjy sooth- the many wh» are forced to become street-sellers as 
ing Snd kind in speaking.” i he profit in the the sole means of saving themselves from the de- 
needles, I ago told, is rather mo\ i than 100 pei gradation-of pauperism or beggary, 
cent.; “but,” say the sellers, “oflSv think, ex, we ‘ I aft 46 years of age next Jaw," said 
must get rid of. 160 needleB even to .take 3,-. the blind tailor. “ It is upwards of 30 years 
Tho most we ever sell in one shop is 6 d. worths— since I first went to work at the tailoring trade in 
and the usual amount is 2 d. worth. You can London. I learnt my business under one of the 
easy teU bow many shops we must tribe! round old hands at Mr. Cook’s, in Poland-street, and 
to, in order to get rid of 3s. worth.” Take 6ne sfiop! after that went to work at Guthrie’s, in Bond- 
with knottier, the good wilb the bad, they tell street. I belonged to the Society held at the 
me they make about Id. profit from each they Old White Hart. I continued working for the 
visit. The profit on the rest of the articles they honourable trade and belonging to Society for 
vend is abont 20 per cent., and they lalculate about 16 years. My weekly earnings then ave- 
that all the year round, summer and winter, they raged 1 1, 16s. a week while 1 was at work, and for 
may he said to take 2s. a day, or 12s. a week; several years I was seldom out of work, for when 
out of which they clear from 6s. to 6s. 6 d. They I got into a shop it was a long time before I got out 
sell far more needles than anything else. Some of again. I was not married then? I lived in a first 
the blind needle-tellers make their own bees’-wax floor back room, well-furnished, and could do very 
into “ shapes,” (pennyworths) themselves, melting comfortably indeed. I saved often my 15s. or 16s. 
into and pouring into small moulds. in a week, and was worth a good hit of money ap 

The blind neodle-seller whom I Baw was a to the time of my first illness. At one period I had 
respectable-looking man, with the same delicacy of nearly 60 1. by me, and had it not been for “vaca- 
hand as is peculiar to tailors, and*which forms tions” and “slock seasons” I should have put by • 
so marked a contrast to the horny palms of 
other workmen. He was tall and thin, and had 
that upward look remarkable in all blind men. 

His eyes gave no signs of -riimlneas (the pupils 


being fall and black), except that 'they appeared 


more; but you spe to he out of work even a few 
weeks makes a large hole in a journeyman’s 
savings. Ail this time I subscHbed regularly to 
Society, and knew that if I get superannuated X 
should be comfortably maintained by the trade. 


to*be directed to no one object, and though fixed, 1 felt quite happy with the consciousness of being 

were so without the least expression of observation, provided for in my old age or affliction then, and 

His long black surtout, though faded in colour, was if it had not been for that perhaps I might have 
far from ragged, having been patched and stitched save*l more even than I did. I went on in this 
in many places, while his cloth waiBtcoat and wqv, as I said before, for 16 years, and no one 
trowsers were clean and neat—very different from could have been happier than I was—not a 
tile garments of street-sellers in general.. In his workingman in all England couldn’t. I had 
hand ho carried his stick, which, as he sat, he my silver watch and chain. I could lay out my 
seemed afraid to' part with, for he held it fast trifle every,week in a few books, and used to have 
between his knees. He came to me accompanied a trip now ( and then Ijn and down the river, just 
by his son, ft good-looking rough-headed lad, to blow the London smu^e off, you know. About 
habited in a washed-out-blue French kind of 16 years ago my eyes betan to fail me without 

pi inforc, and whose duty it was to lead his any pain at all; they got T! have a* -it were*ft 

blind father about on his rounds. Though the thick mist, like smoke, before them. I couldn’t see 
boy was decently clad, still his clothes, like those anything clear. Working by gas-light at first 
of his father, bore mWy traces of that respectable weakened and at last destroyed the nerve altoge- 
kind of poverty which seeks by continuous ther. I’in now in total darkness. I can only tell' 
mending to hide its rags from the world. The when the gas is lightedby the heat of it. 
face of the father, too, was pinched, while there " It is not the black clothes that is trying to tho 
~ ivaa a plaintiveness about his voice that told sight—b ack is the steadiest of all colours to work 
of a wretched spirit-broken and afflicted man. at j whiuf and all bright colours makes the eyes 
Altogether he was one of the better kind of handi- water after looking at ’em for any long time; but of 

craftsmen_one of tfiMe fW specimens of the all colours scarlet, such as is used for regimentals, 

operatives of this ceuffl^^ndependent even in is the most blinding, it seen^to barn the eye- 
their helplessness, scorning to beg, and proud to balls, and makes them aehw dreadful After 
be fbie to give same little equivalent for the Working at red there’s always flying colours 
money bestowed o* them. 1 have already given before the yyen; there ’a no steady collar to be 
accounjjg of the “Jfeaten-out” mechanic from those seen m anything for some time. Everything 
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seems all of a twitter, and to keep changing its 
tint There’s more militbry tailors blind than any 
others. A great number of tailors go blind, but 
a great many more has lost their sight since gas¬ 
light has come up. Candle-light was not half so 
pernicious to the sight. Gas-lighi is so very 
heating, and there’s such a glare with it that it 
makes the eyes throb, and shoot too, if yfu work 
long by it I’ve often*continued working past 
midnight with no other light than t 1 n* 1 
then my eyes used to feel like two bits bi burning 
coals in my head. And you see, sir, the worst of 
it was, as I found my sight 6 oing b:.4 I was 
obliged to try it more, so as to keep up with my 
mates in the shop. At last my eyes got so 
weak that I was compelled to give up work, and 
go into the country, and there I stopped, living 
on my savings, and unable to do any work f.4i 
fear of losing my sight altogether. I was away, 
about three years, and then all my money was 
gone, and I was obligated, in spite of my eyes, to 
go back to work again. But then, with my 
sight defective as it was, I could get no employ¬ 
ment at the honourable trade, and so I had to 
take a seat in a shop at one of the cheap houses 
in the city, and that was the ruin of me entirely ; 
for working there, of course I got “ scratched ,f 
from the trade Society, and so lost all hope of 
being provided for by them in my helplessness. 
The workshop at this cheap house vfas both 
small and badly ventilated. It was about seven 
foot square, and so low, that as you sot on the 
floor you could touch the ceil* with the tip 

of your finger. In this place seven of us 
worked—three on each side and one in the 
middle. Two of my shopmates were boys, or 
else I am sure it would not have held us 
all. There was no chimney, nor n-. window that 
could be opened to let the air in. It was lighted 
by a skylight, and this would neither open nor 
shut. The only means for letting out the foul 
air was one of them working ventilators-* -like 
cockades, you know, sir—fixed in one o< «»he 
panes of glass ; but this wouldn’t work^^o there 
we were, often from 5 in the morning till 10 at 
night, working in this dreadful place. There was 
no fire in the winter, though we nsver needed 
one, for the workshop j^as over-hoi from the 
suffocation, and in th«4ummer it was like an 
oven. This is whs* jn was in the daytime, but 
mortal tongue can’t tell what it was at night, with 
the two gns-lights burning away, and almost 
stifling us. Many a time some of the men has 
been carried out by the others fainting for air. 
They all fell ill, every one of them, and I lost 
my eyes and my living ' 'tirely by it We spoke 
the master repeatedly, telling him „he was 
ki.Iing us, and though when He came ..up to the 
workshop hisself, he was nearly blown back by 
the stench and heat, he wvuld not let us 
have any other room to work in—and yet 
he’d plenty of convenience up stairs. He paid 
little more than half the regular wages, and 
employed such men as myself-—only those who 
couldn’t get anything better to do. What with ill¬ 
ness and all, I don’t think ray wages there averaged 


abdle a week: sometimes I could make 
U* jp the week, but then, the next week, maybe 
I ’djbe ill, and would gqt but a few shillings. It 
wasjmpossible to save anything then—even to 
pay pie’s way was a difficulty, and, at last, \ was 
seized with rheumatics on the brain, and obliged 
to go into St. Thomas’s Hospital. I was there 
eleven months, and came out stove blind . I am 
convinced lost my ejnsight by working in that 
cheap sho M; nothing of earth will ever persuade 
me to thf contrary, and what’s more, my paster 
ybbed me of a^hird of my wages and my sight 
too, and left nf helpless in the world, as, God 
knows* I amjf w. It is by the ruin of such men 
£L4 i.ae tbht these masters are enabled to undersell 
the better shops; they get hold of the men whose 
eyes are vis beginning to fail them, like mine did, 
‘■■■cause they know they can get them to cheapwork, 
«tnd then, just at the time when a journeyman re¬ 
quires to be in th • fcAt of shops, have the ’best of 
air, and to work as little by gas-light as possible, 
they puts him into a hole of a place that would 
stifle a rat, and keeps him working there half the 
night through. That’s the way, sir, the cheap 
clothes is produced, by making blind beggars of 
the workmen, like myself, and throwing us on the 
parish in our old age. You are right, sir, they 
not only robs the but the ratepayers too. 

“ Well, sir, as I said, I come out of the hospi¬ 
tal Btone blind, and have been in darkness ever 
since, and that’s near upon ten years ago. 1 often 
dream of colours, and see the most delightful pic¬ 
tures in the # world; nothing that I ever beheld 
with my eyes can equal them—they 're so brilliant, 
and clear and beautiful. I see then the foatures 
and figures of all Jtfy eld friends, and I can’t tell 
you how ples^iMaJfeit is to me. When I have 
such dreams they so excite me that I am ill all 
the next day. I oft \i (■ ;e,too, the fields, with the 
cows grazing onm beautiful green pasture, and thj 
flowers, just at twilight like, closing up their 
blossoms as they do. I never dream of rivers; 
nor do I ever remember seeing a field of corn in 
my visions; it’s strange I never dreamt in any 
shape of the corn or the rivers, but maybe I 
didn’t take so much notice of thgm ns of the others. 
Sometimes I see the sky, and very often indeed 
there’s’a rainbow in it, with all kinds of beautiful 
colours. The sun is a thing I often dream about 
seeing, going down like a ball of fire at the close 
of the day. I never dreamt of the stars, nor the 
moon—it’s mostly bright colours that I see. 

u I have been under aU t^e oculists I could hear 
of—Mr. Tumbuli, in RnSaell-square, but he did 
me no good ; then I went to Charing-cross, under 
Mr. Guthrie, and he gave me a blind certificate, 
and made me a present of half-a-sovereign; h^ 
told me not to have my eyes tampered with again, 
as the optic nerve was totally decayed. Oh, yes; 
if I had all the riches in the world I’d give them 
every one to^$^ mvsight back, for it’s the 
greatest pressure to me to be in darkness. God 
help me! I know I am a siqjjer, and believe 
I’m so afflicted*.>n account V my sins. No, sir, 
it’s nothing like when you sSjt your eyes; when 
I had my sight, and closed njine, I remember I 
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could still see the light through the lids, the Eery 
same as when you hold your hand up befonf the 
candle; but mine's far darker than th 
black. I see a dark mass like before 
never any change-—everlasting darkness* 
chance of a light or shade in this world. ut I 
feel consolated some how, now it is settled ; al¬ 
though it 'b a very poor comfort after all. 1 go alonir 
the streets in great fcarjjtl^a babythave hold 
of me, I am firm, but my myself, I 'Pisel about 
like ^drunken man. I feel very timH unless 
I hr2W> hold of something—not to support mat 
but to assure me I shall — "Ml. If \ was 
going down y*>ur staircase, Cshould be all 

right bo long as I touched the bannister, *but if *1 
missed that, I'm sure I should grow so giddy and 
nervous I should fall from the top to bottom. 
After losing my sight, I found a great difficult}* 
in putting my food into my mouth, for a lfing 
time—six months or better-^and I was obliged to 
have some one to guide my hand, for I UBed often 
to put the fork up to my forehead instead of 
my mouth. Shortly after my becoming quite blind, 
I found all my other senses much quickened— 
my hearing—feeling—and reckoning. I got to like 
music \ery much indeed; it seemed to elevate me 
—to animate and cheer me much more than it 
did before, and so much so now, that when it 
ceases, I feel duller than ever. It sounds as if it 
was in a wilderness to me—I can’t tell why, but 
that ’b all I can compare it to ; as if I was quite 
alone with it. My smell and taste very acute” 
(he was given some violets to smell)—“Oh,that’s 
beautiful,” he cried, “very reviving indeed. Often 
of an evening, I can see things in my imagination, 
and that’s why I like to^it alone then; for 
of all the beautiful thoughts'* *1 at ever a man 
possessed, there ’a none to equal a blind man’s, 
when he s by hisself. « ^ 

“ I don’t see my early home/’but occurrences 
that has recently took place. I see them all plain 
before me,- in colours as vivid as if I had my 
sight again, and the people all dresBed in the 
fashion of my time ; the clothes seem to make a 
gieat impression on me, and I often sit and see in 
my mina master* tailors trying a coat on a gen¬ 
tleman, and pulling it here and there. The figures 
keep passing before me like soldiers, and often 
1 'iu so took by them that I forget I’m blind, and 
turn my head round to look after theifi as they 
pass by me. Hut that sort of thinking would 
throw me into a melancholly—it’s too exciting 
while it lasts, and t^eg leaves me dreadful dull 
afterwards. I have got much more melancholy 
since my blindness; before then, I was not se¬ 
riously given, tyit now I find great consolation in 
% religion. I think my blindness is sent to try my 
patience and resignation, and I pray to the Al¬ 
mighty to give me strength to bear with my 
affliction. I was quid; and hot-*«ppered before I 
win blind, but since th^^H^v* got less hasty 
like: all other troubles appears nothing to me. 
Sometimes 1 re" ; le against my affliction—too fre¬ 
quently—but that vfat my thoughtless moments, 
for when I’m c.ilqf and serious, I feel thankful 
that the Almighty has touched me with his cor¬ 


recting rod, and then I’m happy and at peace 
with all the world. If I had run my race, and' 
not been stopped, I might never have believed 
there was a God. My wife works at the 
1 sank work/. She makes soldiers’ coats; she 
gets Is. Id. making one, and that’s nearly 
a day and a half’s work; then she has to 
find hef own trimmings, and they’re Id. It 
takes her Iff hours to ftoiish one garment, and 
thtf o wait work St that is beginning to make her 
like as I was* myself. If she takes up a book to 
read to me now, it’s all like a dirty mass before 
her, andihat’s just as my sight was before I lost 
it altogether. She slaves hard to help me; she’s 
anxious and willing—indeed too much so. If she 
could get constant work, she might perhaps make 
about 7.v. a week; but as it is, her earnings are, 
tefite one week with another, not more than 3.s\ 
Last week she earned 5s.; but that was the first 
job of work she’d had to do for two months. I 
think the two of us make on an average about 8.s“ : 
and out of that there is threo people to keep—our 
two selves and our boy. Our rent is 2s. 6tl., ho 
that after paying that, we has about 5s. 6d. left 
for food, firing, and clothing for the whole of us. 
How we do it 1 can’t tell; buj I know we live 
very, very bard : mostly on pieces of bread that 
the men gives to me and my boy, as we go round 
to the workshops. If we was any of us to fall ill, 
we must all go to the parish; if my boy was to 
go sick, I should be left without any one to lead 
me about, and that would be as bad as if I was 
laid-up myself; qpd if anything ^as to happen to 
my wife, I’d be done clean altogether. Hut yet 
the Lord is very good, and we’d get out of that, 
I dare say. If anything was to drive me to the 
parish, I should lose all hopes of getting some 
help from the* blind institutions; and so 1 dread 
the workhouse w«rse than all. I ’/i sooner die 
on the step of a door, any time, than go there 
and be what they call well k#pt. I don’t know 
wlnA‘1 should have a dislike to going there, hut 
vef I do possess it. I do believe, that any one 
that is fvilling to work for their bread, hates a 
workhouse; for the workhouse coat is a slothful, 
degrading badge. After a man has had one on 
his htuk, h# s never the same. I would'nt go lor 
an order f«r relief so v^iig as I could get a half¬ 
penny loaf in twenty-foil^Jtours. If I could only 
get some friend to give me niytter of recommenda¬ 
tion to Mr. Day’s Charity for the Blind, I should 
he happy for the rest of my days. I could give 
the best of references to any one who would take 
pity on me in my affliction.” 

The Public-House Hawkers op Metal 
# Spoons, etc. 

The putjjjc-house hawkers are never so pros¬ 
perous as those who confine their calling to private 
houses; they Sfe often invited to partake of 
drink; are not the most industrious class of 
hawkers, and, to use their own language, are more 
frequently hard up than those who keep away 
from tap-room selling. The profits of the small 
hawkers in public-houses vary considerably. Some 
of them, when they have earned a shilling or two. 
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arc content to spend it before they leave the tap- 
room, and so they lose both their stock and profit 
I do not mean to infer that this is the case with the 
whole of the public-house Imwkers, for some among 
them strive hard to better their condition, and 
occasionally succeed f but there are too many who 
are content to drawl out their existence by ways 
suffering to-morrow to provide for its4f The 
man who gave me the routine of small hawkers’ 
business I found in a tap-rocpi in 
Highway. He was hawking tea-sp%ons, and att 
the stock he possessed was half-a-dozen. These 
he importuned me to purchase •* iih grei\| earnest¬ 
ness. He prayed of me to lay out a trifle with 
him. He had not taken a penny the whole day he 
said, and had nothing to eat. “ What’s much worse 
for such as me,” he added, “I’m dying for a glass 
of rum.” I might have his tea-spoons, he told a j, 
at any price. If I would but pay for a glass of rum 
for him they should bo mine. I assured him some 
bread and cheese would do 0 him more good, as 
he had not eaten anything that day ; but still he 
unuld have the rum. With a trembling hand he 
thiew tiie liquor down his throat, smacked his 
lips, and said “ that there dram lias saved my life.” 
A few minutes afterwards he sold his spoons to a 
customer for sixpence ; and he had another glass 
of rum. “ Now” said he, “JL’m all right for 
business; if l’d twopence more I could buy a 
dozen tea-spoons, and I should q§,rn a * bob ’ or 
two yet before I went to bed.” After this he 
grew communicative, and told me he was as good 
a hawker as there was in London and he thought 
he could do more than any other man with a 
small stock, lie had two or three times resolved 
to better himself, and had * put in the pin,’ mean¬ 
ing be had made a vow to refrain from drink¬ 
ing ; but he had broken out agaip .aid gone on 
in his old course until he had melted the whole of 
his stock, though twice it had, during his sobriety, 
amounted to 5/., and was often worth between 
21. and 31. It was almost maddening when he 
came to his senses, he said, to laid he had acte^so 
foolishly; indeed, it was so disheartening tn discover 
all the result of his good resolutions dissipated in a 
moment, that he declared he never intended to try 
again. After having drunk <mt his stoqji, he would 
if possible commence witl^ialf-a-duze^ Britannia 
metal tea-spoons; theauKst him 6d., and would 
sell for 9<Z. or Is. When one half-dozen were dis¬ 
posed of he would pl&cure another, adding a knife, 
or a’ cotnb or two. If entirely destitute, he would 
stick a needle in a cork, and request to know of 
“ the parties” assembled in some tap-room, if they 
wanted anything in the ironmongery line, though 
the needle was all the he had. This was 

done for the purpose of “ raising the wind and 
by it he would be sure to obtain a glass two of 
ale if be introduced himself with '.us “ iron¬ 
mongery establishment” among tf;e sailors. Some¬ 
times he would manage to beg a few pence, 
and then he would purchase a knife, pair of 
braces, or half-a-dozen tea-spoons, and begin to 
practise his trade in a legitimate manner. In an¬ 
swer to my inquiry he said he had* not always 
been a hawker. His father had been a soldier, 


an4 he had worked in the armoury. His father 
hatlbeen discharged upon a pension, and he (the ' 
hamer) left the army with his parents. He had 
new enlisted whill his father was a soldier, but 
he fci since. His mother adopted the business 
of a hawker upon the receipt of his father’s first 
Barter’s pension ; and then he used to accompany 1 
er on her rounds. With the pension and the 
mother*a exertions they managed to subsist tolera¬ 
bly well, 3 “ Being^theionly child, I was foolishly 
spoilt bw- my parents/* he said; “an»-when I 
was a Very you»g man—15 or 16—I^became a 
great trouble tjt them. At 18 I enlisted in 
the Hh Fusile^fs, remained in the regiment three 
KM 1 - ths^B and then, at my own request, was 
bought off My mother sold off most of her 
stock of goods to paise the money (twenty pounds). 
When I* returned home I could not think of 
♦ringing by my mother’s side, as I had been used 
to do when can v ,ir£ the goods; nor did*I feel 
inclined to exert myself in any way for my own, 
support. I considered my mother had a right to 
keep me without my working, and she, poor thing, 
thought so too. I was not only supported in idle¬ 
ness, but my mother would give me many a 
shilling, though she could ill afford it, for me to 
spend with my companions. I passed most of my 
time in a Bkittle ground. I was not what you 
might term a skittlo sharp, for I never entered 
into a plot to victimise any person, although I 
confess I have often bet upon the ‘ greenness ’ of 
those who were silly enough to make wagers that 
they could not possibly win. Sometimes, after I had 
lost the trifle supplied me by my mother, I would 
return, and be blackguard enough to assume the 
bully unless my demands on her for a further 
supply were uttgue. b to. Poor thing, she was 
very meek, anowith tears in her eyes she would 
grant my request. ! often weep when I think 
hoif I treated l^r” (here the tears trickled dow~ 
the man’s cheek), “and yet, badly as I used her, 
in my heart I loved her very much. I got 
tired of the skittle grounds in consequence 
of getting into a hobble relative to a skittle 
swindle : some sharpers had obtained a flat; I 
was speculating in a small way, betting pennies 
and twopences in such a manner as always 
to, win; I was practising upon the flat upon my 
own account, without having any connection with 
the others; they fleeced their dupe out of several 
pounds, and he made a row about it. The police 
interfered, and I was singled out as one of the 
gang; the principals wemalso apprehended ; they 
got six months each, aJV I was accommodated 
with a month’s board and lodging at the expense 
of the nation. I thought this at the time unjust, 
but I v/as as culpable as any <Jf them, for at 
the time I only regretted I had not more money, tfr 
stake larger wagers, and envied the other parties 
who were making a better thing of the business 
than I was. ^hen I fcarae out of jail, my 
poor mother ti&te<: a martyr. She thought 

I was as innocent ab a child. ’Shortly after my 
release from prison my fatbv and with him 
went the pension of course, ll was then obligated 
to do something for myself. A f|w shillings’ worth 
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qf goods only were procured—for my father’s jfcne- 4fL; the price rtOBt frequently obtained fo 
ml and my extravagances bad sadly cripplotfmy j^Mgplq beiiMJW _ It will be seen from the 
mother’s means. I behaved very well for alport^ eumafitioiarticles, that the stock is such 
tune. My mother then wa S' often ill, an&#h<£ wd^Hpu^ppIfor women’s wear,” and women 
never recovered the death of my fatherJ?VIn a||Hibl|pc sole customers of the street- 
about a year after my father died I lost my jtifMpE ..tv my time, sir,” said one elderly 
mother; our stock of goods had dwindled down MMii&d*r or rather, when I was a boy, and 
to a very poor lot, and I wnfc^jMigated to ask,relief iui*uncle’s time—for be was in jewellery, and 
of the parish towards hmgMjjtel expenses. When I ^mped him at times-r-quite different sorts of 
all was over, the value Wwlny goodV and cash joiStel/ was sold, and quite different prices was 
did i$ot amount to 20s. Ten years hal^i elapsed had; what’#a high figure now was a low figure 
since my mother’s death, and IdVrft think I havp then. I’ve known children’s coral and bells in 
ever been, during the whole poyod, sober for a my unclf’s stock—well, I don’t know whether it 
month together.” \ 1 was real coral or not—and big watch keys with 

While 1 sat in this tap-room, I counteC in the coloured stones in the centre on ’em, such as I ’ye 
course of an hour and a quarter,—4 hawkers of seen old gents keep spinning round when they 
sheep’s trotters, who visited the place r 3 sellers was talking* and big seals and watch-chains ; 
of shrimps, pickled whelks, and peY.winklesf tlere weren’t no guards then, as I remember. 
2 baked potato-sellers ; 8 song-hawkers ; the same A:,d there was plated fruit-knives—silver, as near 
number with lucifer matched* and 3 with braces, as a toucher—and silver pencils (pencil-cases), and 
&c. Not one of these effected a sale. gilt lockets, to give^rour sweetheart your hair in 

„ ' „ _ * for keepsakes. Lor’ bless you 1 times is tamed 

Op the Stbeet-Skllkks of Jewellekv. upside down.” 

The jewellery now Bold in the street# far ex- The disposition of the street-stalls is somewhat 
ceeds, both in cheapness and quality, what was after the same fashion as that in the itinerant’s 
known even ten years ago. Fifty years ago the box, with the advantage of a greater command of 
jewellery itinerant trade was almost entirely, if space. Some of the stalls—one in Tottenham- 
not entirely, in the hands of Jews, who at any court Eoad, I may instance, and another in White- 
rate professed to sell really gold articles, and who chapel—make a great show, 
asked large prices ; but these traders have lost I didF not bear of any in this branch of the 
their command over this, as I have shown that they jewellery trade who had been connected with it 
have over other street callings, as not a twelfth of as working jewellers. I heard of two journey- 
the street-jewellers are now Jews.* A common men watchmakers and four clockmakerg now 
trade among such street and country itinerant selling je>vellery^but often with other things, such 
jewellers was in large watch seals, the bodies of as eye-glasses) in the street, but that is all. The 
which were of lead, more or less thickly plated street mass selling jewellery in town and country 
with gold, and which were ihu^**able even as old are, I believe, composed of the various classes who 
metal until broken to pieces,—but not always sale- constitute the street-traders generally, 
able then. The street or iterant trade was for Of the nature of his present trade, and of the 
a long time afterwards carried ?n only by foose class of his customers, I had the 'fallowing ac- 
who were regularly licensed as hawkers, and who count from a man of twelve years’ experience in 
preferred^* barter” or “ swopping” to actual sale, the fending of street jewellery 
the barter being usually for other and more solid f ‘ It’s not very easy to tell, sir,” he said, “ what 
articles of the goldsmith’s trade. sells best, for people begins to suspect everything. 

The introduction of “ mosaic” and other cheap and see&s to think they ’re done if they give &L 
modes of manufacturing quasi gold ornaments, for an agate brooch, and finds out it ain’t set in 
brought about considerable changes in the trade, gold. I tlynk agate is about the best part of the 
pertaining, however, more to the general mauu- trade now. # It seemsta stone as is easy imitated, 
fncture,, than to that prepared for the streets. Cornelians, too, ain’t Sited in brooches—people 

The itinerants usually carry their wares in likes the colour; but notVhat they was, and not 
boxes or cases, which shut up close, and can be up to agates. But nothing 1 j up to what it once 
slung on the shoulder for conveyance, or hung was ; not in the least Sell twice as muche-when 
round the neck for thagpurposea of sale. These you can, which often stands over till to-morrow 
cases are nearly all^gUred ; within them the come-never—and get half the profit I don't ex- 
jewellery is disposed in such manner as, in the pect very much from the Great Exhibition. They 
street-seller’s judgment, is the most attractive. A sends goods so cheap frojp Germany, they '11 think 
^card of the Utger brooches, or of cameos, often anything dear in Ixindon, if it's only at German 
“farms the centre, and the other space is occupied prices. *1 think it's a mistake to fancy that the 
with the shawl-pins, with their globular tops of cheaper a^ewellery article is the more you 11 sell 
scarlet or other coloured glass: rings, armlets, of it. You qran’L People '» of opinion—at 
necklaces, a few earri ngs afL eardrops, and least that’s my notion of it-~4hat it 'i so common 
sometimes a few side^Rwfba, small medals. for everybody 11 have it, and so they won't touch it. 
keepsakes, clasg^ brads, and brad-purses, oma- It’s Thames water, sir, against beer, is poor low- 
mental buttoniSbr dresses, gilt Ruckles for waist- priced jewellery, against tidy and fair-priced; but 
belts, thimbles, &c.J constitute the street jeweller’s then the low-priced has now ruined the cither sorts, 
stock-in-trade. The usual prices are from 2d. to for they 're all thought to go under the same um- 

—J_ 
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brella,~all of a wet; 1». tir Id. Why, ae to 
who's the beet customers, that defends oa§,where 
you pitches your pitch, or wetlfk?{nr rouagL and 
whether you are known, or ar&'3$Bte a 
But I can tell you, sir, who’s befyifaf MV*W* 
tomera—and is yet, but not so good 'A 
—and that’s women of the town ; and «o*t’y^for 
I’ve tried moat places) about Bateliff Highway, 
Whitechapel, Mile-end-nmd, Bethnal-green^jlnd 
Oxford-street The sailors* gals i^the hi ; 

but a’raost all of them is very paStfcuiai*,-«tt<l 
some is uncommon tiresome. * I m afeard,’ they 
says, * this colour don’t suit m j complex%>n; it’s 
too light, or it’s too dark. How does that ring 
show on my linger V I *ve known some of the fat 
and fair ones—rwhat had been younger, but would 
be older—say, ‘ Let me have a necklace of bright 
black beads ;’ them things shows best with the i-t j 
’uns—but in gen’ral them poor creatures is bad 
judges of what becomll'them. The things they ’re 
the most particular of all in is necklaces. Amber 
and pearl sells most. I have them from Qd. to 
Is. §d. I never get more than Is. 6rZ. Cornelian 
necklaces is most liked by children, and most 
bought for them. I *ve trusted the women of the 
town, and trust tl\em still. One young woman in 
Sbudwell took a fancy the t* other week for a 
pearl necklace, * it became her bo,’ which it didn’t; 
and offered to pay me Qd. a week for it if I 
wouldn’t sell it away from her. The firfit week 
she paid 6d. ; the second nothing ; and next week 
the full tip, ’cause her Jack had come home. I 
never lost a halfpenny by the w > nen. Yes, they 
pays you a fairish price, but nothing more. Some¬ 
times they’ve beat me down Id., and has snid, ‘ It’s 
all the money I has.’ 

“ It’s not very long ago that one of them offered 
me a line goold watch which I coul 1 have bought 
at any price,,for I saw Bbe knew nothing of what 
it was worth. I never do anything that way. I 
believe a very few in my line does, for they can’t 
give the prices the rich fences can. Jt's cop non 
enough for them gals to ask any street-jeweler 
they knows bow much a watch ought to pop for, 
or to sell for, afore they tries it on. But it isn’t 
they as tries it on, sir ; they gets some respeckbel 
old lady, or old gent, to (What for tfcem. I’ve 
had cigars and CavendisWof them; s?ch as sea¬ 
men had left behind tfcrtn; you know, ftjp, I’ve 
never given money, on4y jewellery for it. Plenty 
of shopkeepers- it gmd to buy it of me, and not at 
s*ad price. They ask# no questions, and I tells 
them no lies. One reason why these gals buys 
free is that when the jewellery nets out of order 
or out of fashion, they can flingTt away and get 
fresh, it’s so cheap. When I've had no money 
on a day until I has told to these wonien,I’ve oft 
enough said, ‘ God bless Vra I’ Earrings is 
hardly any go now, sir; nothing to what they 
was; they’re going out. The p any jewellery’s 
little good; it's only children what bays, or gets 
it bought for them. I tell most of brooches from 
3d. to Sd., very seldom higher, and bracelets— 
they call* them armlets now—at the same price. 

I bays all roy goods at a swag-shop i there ’» no 
other matfcet. Watch guards woj middling sale, 


ill wand goold, or washed white and washed 
and the swags made money in them; but 
of Is., they ’re not to be sold at a Joey 
ftoaunratchguards a&’t, if a man patters ever so." 

mi informed that there are not less than 1000 
individuals who, all buy their jewellery at the 
London swag-shops, and sell it in the streets, with 
or without other articles, but principally without; 
and that of this mmObthaSOO are generally in Lon¬ 
don a inf/la subuAs, (Including such places as 
Gravese#/, Woolwicfi, and Greenwich? • Of these 
graders aoout o^» tenth are women ; and in town 
about three-fifths are itinerant, aud the others 
stationary. Ot e-half, or thereabouts, of the wo- 
E in, ar* the wives of street-idlers; the others 
trade on their own account.. A few “swop- 
jewellery fr old clothes, with either the mistress 
- the nsiia*. Four or fivp, when they see n fa¬ 
vourable opportunity, offer to tell any servant- 
maid her fortun i. .— 'Buy this beautiful*agate 
brooch, my dear, 1 the woman ’ll say, ‘ and I ’ll 
only charge you Is. 6d.’—a German thing, sir, 
costing her seven farthings one street-jeweller in¬ 
formed mo,— f and. I ’ll tell yon your fortune into 
the bargain.’ ” 

One “ old hand" calculated, that when a street- 
jeweller could display 50s. worth of |fock, he 
could clear, all the year round, 15». a week. 
“ People,” said this man,. “ us far as I’ve known 
the streets, like to buy of what they think is a 
respectable man, nnd seemingly well to do; they 
fern safe with him.” Those, however, who can¬ 
not boast so ’large a stock of jewellery as SO s. 
worth, may only clear 10s. instead of 15s. weekly. 
One trader thought that the average earnings of 
his fraternity might be taken at 12s. a week; 
another—and Iflfrsi .fudged from their own ex¬ 
perience—thought 10s. 6 rl. was high enough. 
Calculating, then, f it weekly profit of 10s. 6tf., 
and' a receipt *>f 18s. per individual, we fin* 
23,4101. expended in the street-trade, including 
the sales at Gravesend, Woolwich, nnd Green¬ 
wich; where—both.fraces being resorted to by 
pleasure-seekers and seamen—the trade is some¬ 
times considerable; watches, which now are al¬ 
most unknown in a regular jtreet-trade, there 
forming an occasional part of it. 

Or Thu Pkdlak-J ewellers. 

I have heard a manufacturer of Birmingham 
jewellery assert, that one pound of copper was 
sufficient to make 10L worth of jewellery; con¬ 
sequently, the material to provide the unmanufac¬ 
tured stock in trade of am', aolcsale dealer in Bir¬ 
mingham jewellery, is not over expensive. It 
may be imagined then that the pedlars who hawk 
jewellery do not invest a very .great eapital in 
the wares they sell; there are some few, how* 
ever, who have very valuable stocks of goods, 
pedlars though they be. This trade is princi¬ 
pally pursued ,% -Taw, and to a great extent 
(especially in ’a ;:;u»*%ay) by foreign Jews. 
The Jews are, I think, more ^att entive to the 
wants of their t poorer bretfuretPftan other peo¬ 
ple; and instead of supplying them with trifling 
sums of money, which must Hfcessarily soon be 
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expended, they give them email quantity of 

J ;oods, to that they may immediately comugnce 
braging for their own suppcu-t. Many of snese 
poor Jews, when provided with their stock of 
merchandise, can scarcely apeak a word of Eng¬ 
lish, and few of them know but*little respecting 
th# value of the goods they sell; they always 
take care to Ask a good price, leaving plenty of 
room for abatement. I&eajgl one observe that 
they-could ^ot easily be taken in by V.ung over¬ 
charged, for according what they pahj for the 
article they fixed the price ujfon it. Some qf 
these men, notwithstanding thejj scanty know¬ 
ledge of the trade at starting, have eventually be¬ 
come excellent judges of jewellery; some^of them, 
moreover, have acquired riches in it; indeed from 
the indomitable perseverance of the Hebrew race, 
success is generally the result of their untiring, 
industry. If once you look at the good® of 
a Jew pedlar, it is not an busy matter to get out 
of bis clutches; it is not for want of persever¬ 
ance if he does not bore and tease you, until at 
length you are glad to purchase some trifle to get 
rid of him. One of my informants tells me he is 
acquainted with several Jews, who now hold their 
heads high as merchants, and are considered 
very excellent judges of the wares they deal 
in, who originally began trading with but a small 
• stock of jewellery, and that a charitable do¬ 
nation. As well as Jews there are Irishmen 
who deal in such commodities. The pedlar gene¬ 
rally has a mahogany box bound with brass, and 
which he carries with a strap hung across his 
shoulder j when he calls at a house, an inquiry is 
made whether there is any old silver dr gold to 
dispose o£ “ I will give yqu a full price for any 
such articles.” If the lady o^^^ileraan accosted 
seems to be likely to buy, the box is immediately 
opened and a tempting display of gold rings, 
chains, scent-boxes, lockets, broothes, breast-pins, 
bracelets, silver thimbles, &c., &c., are exposed to 
view. All the eloquence ttespedlar can command 
is now brought into play. ®8?he jewellery -is ar¬ 
ranged about the persons of his expected customers 
. to the best advantage. The pedlar says all he 
can think of to enhance their sale: he will chop 
and change for anything they may wish to dispose 
of*—any old clothes, books, or useless lumber may 
be converted into ornaments for the hair or other 
parts of dress. The Irish .pedlar mostly confines 
his visits to the vicinity of large factories where 
there are many girls employed; these he supplies 
with earrings, necktaees, shawl-pins, brooches, 
lockets, &c., which arr“bougUt wholesale at the 
following prices:— Earrings and drops at from 
3s. §d. to 12s. k per ddaen pairs; the 3d. c earring is 
K a neat little article says my informant, and those 
sold at It. each, wholesale, are gorgeous-looking 
aSuirs; many of the latter have been disposed of 
by the pedlars at ll. the pair, and even a greater 
price. Necklaces are jjmm, 1A per dozen. 
Lockets may be purcbaseowholesale at from 2 s. to 
10#. per dozen^jjjuard chains (German silver) are 
4s. per dozen; gilt/feavy-looking, waistcoat chains 
6*. per dozen: and all other articles are equally 
low itiJinitt. The pedlar jeweller can begin busi¬ 


ness “respectably ” for two pounds. His box costa 
him 7#. ; hal£a*dozen pairs of earrings of six 

different sorts, 8#,; half-a-dozen lockets (various). 
Is. 9d. ; half-a-dozen guard chains, 2s.; half-a- 
dozen shawl brooches, 2s. 6 d .; one dozen breast¬ 
pins (different kinds), 3s.; one dozen finger rings of 
variolas descriptions, 8s. 6d.; half-a-dozen brooches 
at 4d* Sheh, 2s.; one dozen necklaces (a variety), 
at 6s.; three silver pencil-cases at Is. 9 d. each, 
5*ddmp half-a*&ozen waistcoat chains, 3s.; one 
silver toothpick, at Is. 6d. These make altoge¬ 
ther two pounds. If the articles are arranged 
with taaQB and seeming care (as if they were very 
valuable), with jeweller’s wadding under each, 
and stuck oh pink cards, &c., while the finger 
rings are inserted in the long narrow Velvet-lined 
groove of the box, and the other “ valuables ” 
Well spread about the little portable shep—they 
may be made to assume a very respectable and 
almost “ rich ” appearances* Many who now have 
large establishments commenced life with much 
less stock than is here mentioned. The Jews, I do 
not think, continues my informant, are the best 
salesmen ; and the fact of their being Israelites is, 
in many instances, a bar to their success ; country 
people, especially, are afraid of being taken in by 
them. The importunities and appeals of the He¬ 
brew, however, are far more urgent than any other 
tradesman ; and they always wait where they 
think there’s the slightest chance of effecting a 
sale, until the door is slammed in their face. I 
believe there are not, at the present time, many 
(especially small traders) who deal exclusively in 
jewellery ; they'raostly add oth*r Bmall and light 
articles—such as fancy cutlery, side combs, &c. 
There may, at a rough guess, he 500 of them tra¬ 
velling the country; half the number are poor 
foreign Jews ;«»a quarter are Jews, who have, per¬ 
haps, followed the same calling for years ; and the 
remaining quarter, a mixture of Irisfi and English, 
with a small preponderance of Irishmeii. All 
thetft “ swop ” .their goods for old gold and silver, 
and frequently realize a large sum, by changing 
the base metal for the sterling article. Their 
goods are always sold as being gold or silver— 
If asked whether a particular article be gold, they 
reply “ It jewellenigold ; ” “ Is this ring gold 'l ’’ 
inquires the custome^Kaking one from the box— 
“ No,*fha’ara, I wouldn^ deceive you ! ” is the 
answer, “ that is not goldVbut here is one,” adds 
the pedlar (taking up one Vxaatly of the same 
description, and which cost the same price) “ which 
is of a similar shape and fashion, and the best 
jeweller’s gold Jbat is made.” The profits of the 
pedlar-jewellerait is almost impossible to calcu¬ 
late, for they will gellaVmy price upon which the 
smallest amount of profit can' be realized. The 
foreign Jews, especially, will do this, and it is not 
an unusual circumstance for one of these men to 
ask 5s. for an article which originally cast them 
3 d., and which they will eventually sell for 4 d. 

In London there are about 200 hawkers of 
jewellery, who visit the public-houses ; but few of 
these have boxes—they invite customers by dis¬ 
playing some chains in their hands, or having one 
or two arrangjgl in front of their waifltooats, while 
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the smaller articles are carried in their waistcoat 
pockets. The olasii of persons who patronize the 
public-house bawkens are those who visit the tap¬ 
rooms of taverns, and countrymen in the vicinity 
of Smithfield upon market days, (one of the han¬ 
kers tells me, that they succeed better upoif the 
hay-market days than at the cattle sales, for the 
butchers, they say, are too * fly” for them. Sailors 
are among their best customers, but the coster- 
girls are very fond of drop earrifgs ani ora' 
heads; the sailors, however, give the "bOst prices 
of all. I am told that the quantity of old 
gold and silver which the country ‘pedlars 
obtain in exchange for their goods is “ astonish¬ 
ing;" and there have been occasions on which a 
pedlar has .been enriched for life by one single 
transaction of barter ; some oI*d and unfashionable 
piece of jewellery, that they received for theii 
* goods, has been composed of costly stones, which 
had lain by for years, and of which the pedlar’s 
customer was unacquainted with the value. The 
more respectable jewellery pedlars put up at the 
better class of public-houses, and, even after their 
day’s travels are over, they still have an eye to 
business; they open the box upon the table of the 
tap-room where thqy are lodging, and, under the 
pretence of cleaning or arranging their goods, 
temptingly display their glittering stock. The 
bar-maid, kitchen-maid, the landlady’s daughter, 
or perhaps the landlady herself, admires* some 
ornaments, which thA pedlar declares would become 
them vasfly. He hangs a necklace upon the neck 
of one of them ; holds a showy earring and drop 
to the ear of another; facetiously inquires of the 
girls whether they are not likely to want some¬ 
thing of this sort shortly.—ns he holds up first a 
wedding-ring, and then a baby’s coral; or else he 
exhibits a ring set with Turquoise, pearls and 
small diamond? in a cluster, to the landlady, and 
tries it on her finger; and by such arts a sale that 
will cover his expenses is generally effected. 
There is one peculiarity these men have when 
bartering their goods. A worn-out ornament iff 
jewellery is brought to them, and, although it be 
brass, pedlar never attempts to undeceive the 
possessor, if he finds it is considered to be genuine. 
Of course he never gives cask for Buclf articles; 
but he offers a large price iyoarter. “Iswill take 
10«. for this ring, and ilfow you 5*. for the old 
one,” says the pedlar. It would never do to say 
the ornament was norgold; the customer bought 
it years^ago for such, and no one ever disputed its 
being the precious metal; should our pedlar do 
s% he might as well shut up shop immediately. 
The lady would fa angry and suspicious; neither 
would she believe him, rather suspect that he 
wanted only to»cfieat‘her; consequently the,pedlar 
barters, obtains the old ring, or some oth*r article, 
and 5s., for his commodity; and though the article 
he has taken in exchange is wo*%h only a few 
pence, he very.likely profits to the amount of 200 
per cent. Upon the cash received. The pedlars of 
leaser consequence put up at humble private or 
public-houses, and some of them at the common 
lodging-houses. Those who have only itoall stocks 
Confine their visits to farm-houses and villages. 


OVlferE Stjleet-Seilmw ov Card-Counters, 
ft 4 Metals, etc. 

Thb “ card-counters,** or, as I have heard them 
sometimes called by street-Bellers, the “ small 
coin*,” are now of. a very limited Bale. The 
slang name for these articles is “Jacks” and 
“Half Jacks.” They are sold to the street-people 
at only twojplaces in Lqpdon; one in Holborn, * 
and the othjf |‘ Blncx ttm’i (hirritelf formerly a 
street-selfajf new “ a small swag”), in Olerljen- 
w|ll. They are alji made in Birmingham, and are 
of the « ; ze and colour of the genuine sovereigns 
and half sovereigns; but it is hardly possible that 
an, one %ho had ever received a sovereign in 
paymi .it, could be deceived by the substitution of 
a Jack, (ffip e now sold in the streets are much 
if'* ner, and very much lighter. Each presents a 
pihfife of the' Queen; but instead of the super¬ 
scription “Victoria Dsff Gratia” of the true sove¬ 
reign, the Jack has “Victoria Regina.” On the 
reverse, in the place of the “ Britanniarum Regina 
Fid. Def.” surrounding the royal arms and crown, 
is a devieo (intended for an imitation of St George 
and the Dragon) representing a soldier on horse- 4 
back—the horse having three legs elevated from 
the ground, while a drawn sword fills the right 
hand of the equestrian, and a crown adorns his 
head. The superscription is, “to Hanover,” and 
the rider seems to be sociably accompanied by a 
dragon. Round the Queen’s head on the half 
Jack is “Victoria, Queen of Great Britain,” and 
on the reverse the Prince of Wales’s feather, with 
the legend. “The Prince of Wales’s Model Half 
Sovereign.” 

Until within these five or six years the gilt 
card-counters Inyfa^Bffecially the portraiture of the 
monarch, and on the reverse the legend “Keep 
your^pmper,” as a soiu.ble admonition to whist 
players. Occasionally the card-counter was a gilt 
coin, closely resembling a sovereign; but the 
magistracy, eight or nine years back, “put down” 
the sale of these imitations. 

Under another head will be found an account 
of the use made of these sovereigns, in pretended 
wagers. A further use of them ^as to add to the 
heaps of apparent gold at the back of the table- 
keeper in a race booth, when gambling was 
allowed at Epsom, and the “great meetings.” 

There are now only two men regularly selling 
JackB in the streets. There have been as many as 
twelve. One of these street-sellers is often found 
in Holborn, announcing “ 3§s. for 1 d. 1 30a. for Id, I 
cheapest'&argain ever offerea, 80s; for Id, 1 ” 

The Jacks cost, wholesale, 4s. 6d. the gross;’ 
the half Jacks 2 a. 9 d. The two are sold for 1 d. 
If the sale be not brisk, the street-seller will give a m 
ring into the bargain. These rings cost Is. the 
gross, or the third part of a farthing each. 

If there be, on the yea* average, only two 
street-sellers duffcflfetK' J jLlbe Jocks, and earning 
9s. a week—to esm*wmca the receipts will be 
about 20*.—we find 1042. exneqfag i» the streets 
omthese trifles. *. \ 

Of medals the street sale is sometimes con¬ 
siderable, at others a mere netting. When a 
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popular aubject fo before the public, many qfcthe 
jeneral patterer* "gb to medals.” I eoumnct 
earn that nny Of the presenfcjltreet-people vp^ed 
nedal* fn the time of the war; I believe there are 
none at present among the street folk who did so. 
I am told that the street sale in war medals was 
i mailer tnan might reasonably*have been expected. 
The manufacture of those articles in the Salamanca, 
Vittoria, and even Watploft days, eras greatly 
inferior to what it is at^nSent, amL the street 
prica demanded was as often Qd. as a snfriller sum. 
Those medals in a little time rffresen teu a duU, 
leaden look, and -the knowledge that they wen 
u poor things” seems to have prevented the public 
bnying them' to- any extent in the starts, asd 
perhaps deterred the street-sellers from offering 
them. Those who were the most successful of 
the medal-sellers had been, or assume* to hasp 
been. Soldiers or seamen. « * 

Within the last eighteefnyears, or more, there 
has hardly been any public occurrence without a 
comparatively well-executed medal being sold in 
the streets in commemoration of it. That sold at 
the opening of London-bridge was, I am told, 
considered “a superior thing," and the improve¬ 
ment in this art or manufacture has progressed to 
the present time. Within the last three years the 
most saleable medals, an experienced man told me, 
were of Hungerford Suspension (bridge), the New 
Houses of Parliament, the Chinese J unk, and Sir 
Hubert Peel. The Thames Tunnel medals were 
at one time "very tidy," as were those of the New 
Hoyal Exchange. The great sale Is at present of 
the Crystal Palace; and one man had heard that 
there were a great many persons coming to London 
to sell them at the openmg of the Great Exhi¬ 
bition. " The great eggs arfca^pn, I call it," he 
said; "for I hope it will bring us that sort of 
grub. But I don’t know I’m afraid there 'll 
be too many of us. Besides, they Bay we Stmn’t 
be let sell in the park." • 

The exhibition medal is as follows :— 

What the street medal-sellers call the " right- 
side"—I speak of the "penny” medal, which 
commands by fer the greatest sale—presents the 
Crystal Palace, praised from the surface of the 
medal, and whitened by the application of aqua 
fortis. The superscription is “ the building for 
T|IB INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1851." 
On the " wrong side ” (so called) is the following 
inscription, occupying the whole face of the medal * 

THB CONSTRUCTION 18 OS 
IRON AND OP GLASS, 

184£Nfc£KT LONG. 

ABOUT HALF IS 436 WTDK. 

THB REMAINDER 408 PBBT WIDC, 

AND 66 PBBT HIGH; 

•STB, UPWARDS OP 20 ACRJSS. * 

* OOBT £150,000. 

JOSH. PAXTON, ABOUT. 

The si*e of this medal it between that of a 
shilling and a half-crpwn. 

A patterer, who usejjte.seWhpedals on Sunday 
mornings in the park^mormed me that he told 
his customers^Crystal Palace part was dead 
silver, by a new discovery making silver chegp; 
bttt for all that he would risk changing it for a 
# *»ur-penny bit** 


IFhe two-penny, medal is after the same style, 
but the letters we more distinct* On my staling, 
to a medal-seller, that it was difficult to read the 
inscription on his "pennies," he said, "Not at all, 
sir; but it’s your eyes is dazzled.” This was 
said quietly, and with a touch of slyness, and I 
have^no doubt was the man’s " cut-and-dried ** 
answer* 

The patterer whom IJiave mentioned, told me, 
tty* ej*ourage4 by a tolerably sale and " a gather¬ 
ing of the aristocrats,” on a very fine Sunday in 
January or February—he could not remember 
which—j^ie ventured upon 6 "sixpenny medals,” 
costing him Is. 9 d. He sold them all but one» 
rhich he showed me. It was exactly the size of 
a crown-piece. The Crystal Palace was “raised,” 
and of "dead silver” as in the smaller medals. 
!fihe superscription was the same as on the penny, 
medal; but underneath the representation of the 
palace were raised figures of Mercury and of a 
laked personage, with a quill as long as himself, 
i cornucopia, and a bee-hive: this I piesume was 
Industry. These twin figures are supporters to a 
medallion, crown-surmounted, of the Queen and 
Prince Albert: being also in " dead silver.” On 
the reverse was an inscription, giving the dimen¬ 
sions, &c., of the building. ' 

The medals in demand for street-sale in London 
seem to be those commemorative of local events 
only. «None, for instance, were sold relating to 
the opening of the Britannia Bridge. 

The wholesale price of the medals retailed in 
the street at Id. is 7s. the gross; thope retailed at 
2 d. are 12s. the*gross, but more than three-fourths 
of those sold are penny medals. They are all 
bought at the swag-shops, and are all made in 
Birmingham. It is difficult to compute how many 
persons are engaged in this street trade, for many 
resort to it only on occasions. There are, however, 
from 12 to 20 generally selling medlils, and at the 
present time about 30 are so occupied : they, how¬ 
ever, do not sell medals exclusively, but along with 
a£ew articles of jewellery, or occasionally of such 
street stationery as letter stamps and " fancy” 
pens, ^ith coloured glass or china handles. A 
fourth of the number are women. The weather 
greatly influences the street medal trade, as rain 
or damp (Jims their ttaghtness. One seller told me 
that the day before N»aw him he had sold only 
four medals. " I’ve knowWhe trade, off and On,” he 
said, " for about six years, at<d the greatest number 
as ever I sold was half-a-gross one Saturday. I 
cleared rather better than 8s. I sold them in 
Whitehall and by Westminster-bridge. Throe 
was nothing new among them, but I had a gold 
stock, and it was a fin^day, and I was lucky in 
meeting parties, and had a run for sets.” By a 
" run %r sets,” my informant meant that he had 
met wittf customers who bought a medal of each 
of the kinds h® displayed; this is called "a set.” 

An intelligent man, ftrattiar with the trade, 
and who was in the habit of clubbing his atock- 
raoney with two othefs, that they might buy a 
gross at a time, calculated that 15 medal sellers 
were engaged in the traffic the year through, and 
earned, in medals alone* 6d. a day each, to clear 
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winch they would take 04. 6d. weekly, giving h 
yearly outlay of 2531. 10s. It moat be remerft- 
oered,‘to account for the smaltnesii of the earn¬ 
ings* that the trade in medals is irregular, and the 
calcination embraces all the seasons of the trade. 

On occasions when medals are the sole or chief 
articles of traffic, they are displayed on a tray, 
which is a box with a lid, and thus look. ^bright 
as silver on the feded, brown velvet, with 
which the box is often lined. Afnon g ' 
vourite pitches are Oxford-street, the appx oaehea 
to London, Blackfriars, Westminster, and Water- 
loo-bridges, the railway station", and tli£ City- 
road. 

Of small coins (proper) there is now no sale in 
the streets. When there was an issue of half- 
farthings, about seven years ago, the street-sellers 
drove a brisk trade, in vending them at four e 
penny, urging on the sale before the coins got into 
circulation, which they never did. “ It’s not 
often,” said one patterer to me, “ that we has 
anything to thank the Government for, but we 
may thank them for the half-farthings. I dare Bay 
at least 30 of us made a tidy living on them for a 
week or more; and if they wasn’t coined just to 
give us a spirt, I should like to know what they 
was coined for! T once myself, sir, for a lark, 
gave one to a man that swept a capital crossing, 
and he was in a thundering passion, and wanted 
to fight me, when I told him they was coined to 
pay the likeB of him 1 ” 

There was afterwards a tolerable sale of the 
“new silver pennies, just issued from the Mint, 
three ha’pence each, or 7 for Gd. also of “ge¬ 
nuine models of the new English florin, only Id. 
both of these were fictitious. 

Of the Street-Sellers of Bitm* and 
Sovereigns for WagerL 
This class is *hardly known in the streets of 
London at present. Country fairs and races are 
a more fitting ground for the ring-seller’s ope n- 
tions. One man of this class told me that he had 
been selling rings, and occasionally medals, for 
whgers for this last ffifteen years. “ It’• only 
a So-so game just now,” he said; “ the people get 
go fly to it. A many hold mxt their |enny for 
a ring, and just as I suppose Jrm a going^o receive 
it-, they put the penny into vfteir pockets, and their 
thumb upon their nose. \ wish I had some other 
game, for this is a vefry dickey one. I gives 3d. 
a-dozen for the rings at the swag shop; and some¬ 
times sells a couple of dozen in a day, but seldom 
more. Saturday is no better day than any other. 
Country people are my best customers. I know 
them by their appearance., Sometimes a person in 
the crowd whispers to others that he bought one the 
other day and went and pawned it for 5s. t ant? he’d 
buy another, but he ’• got no money I don t ask for 
such assistance; I suppose it’s dene *or a lark, and 
to laugh at others if they buy. Women buy more 
frequently than any one else. Several times since 
I have been on this dodge, women have come back 
and abused me because the ring they bought for a 
penny was not gold. Some%ad been ttt the pawn 
shop, and was quite astonished that the pawn- 


broker wouldn’t take the ring in. I do best in 
the^stpmer at races;, people think it more likely 
that Iwo sporting gents would lay an out of 
the way wager (as yoft know I always make out) 
then i^an at any other time. I bavu been inter¬ 
fered with at races before now for being an 
impostor, and yet, at the same time the gamblers 
was allowed to keep their tables; but of course 
theirs was all fair—no imposition about them— 
dk no i I considwe<P about one of the best 

patterers acting our lot. I dare say there mav be 
twenty on "us all together, in town and country, 
wf rings and sovereigns. Sometimes, when tra¬ 
velling on foot to a race or fair, I do a little,, in 
thv j awrvtjf dropping line;'’ (fawneys are rings;) 
“ but that is a dangerous game, I never did it but 
two or three iraes. There were some got lagged 
ib- it, and Uyit frightened me. In ring-dropping 
wi psetoud to have iound a ring, and ask some 
simple-looking fell* w i£*lt ’« good gold, as it ’stmly 
just picked up. Sometimes it is immediately pro¬ 
nounced gold: 4 Well it’s no use to me,’ we’ll 
say, ‘ will you buy it]* Often they are foolish 
enough to buy, and it’s some satisfaction to one’s 
conscience to know that they think they are a 
taking you in, for they give you only a shilling or 
two* tor an article which if really gold would be 
worth eight or ten. Some ring-droppers write out an 
account and make a little parcel of jewellery, and 
when they pick out their man, they say, ‘.If you 
please, sir, will you read this for me, and tell me 
what I should do with these things, as I’ve just 
found them V ’Some people advise they should be 
taken to the police office—but very few say that; 
some, that they should be taken to the address; 
others, that they shorlj be sold, and the money 
shared ; others price for them, stating that 

they ’re not gomjthey ’re only trumpery they 
say, but they'll give h«!fa-crown for them. It’s 
pleaarfht to take #ich people in. Sometimes the 
finder says he ’s in haste, and will sell them 
for anything to attend to other business, and 
he then transfer!, his interest at perhaps 200 per 
cent, profit. This game won’t friz now, sir, it *» 
very dangerous. I’ve left it off long since. I 
don’t like the idea of quod. I’ve been there once.” 
Another plan of dropping rings is to write a letter. 
This is the style :— 


“ My dear Anne, 

" I have sent you the ring., and hope it will flt.~ 
Excuse me not bringing it. Johh will leave it with you. 
—You know I have so much to attend to.—I shall think 
every minute a year untiHhc h^jipyda^arrives. 

..ji'ees Brown." 


This love epistle containing the wedding-ring was 
most successful when it first came up, hat the public 
now are too wide awake. AccordingVi another in¬ 
formant, the ring-dropping “ lurk " is now carried 1 
on this way, for the old style it “coopered." 
“A woman” he says, “is, made up so as to 
appear in the fantBy-way-^retty far gone—and 
generally with a iae.. ® TongA* a boy's kite. 
Up she goes to any likely ken.wfcere she knows 
there are ,woraeii u that are\namtd or expect 
to get married, and commences begging. Then 
comes ghe tale of woe, if she cap get them to 
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listen —* I ’m in the family-way,’ she say* *a*»f more* any more buyers 1 It makes no difference 
you can plainly see young ladies (this ih#s*ys to whether I sell or not—I get my pay all the 
to the tenxtnU , and that prided them you l#£w). same; hut, if you take my advice, buy ; and per¬ 
il y,husband has left me afw^fjirying me in this haps if yon whs to call at the sign of the Three 
way. I don’t know where he island am forced to Balls, as you no home, you may be agreeably Bur- 
solicit the ladies’ charity.’ Weiy the servants will prised, and hear something to vonr advantage, 
bring broken victuals and make a little collection Perhaps I have said too much. I have one minute 
among themselves for the 4 unprotected female;’ more, sbefore I close the establishment. After 
for which in return, wish imy thanks for their shutting the box, I daw not sell another in this 
kindness, she offers her gold wed Wig-ring for spit, tf^you vw*re to offer me 51. for it; therefore, 
*al«V«$ ab^jraiUs get hack to bfa suffering if you wish to purchase, now is your time.’ I . 
kids to giveJitofin something toW/poir thima, make many a pitch, and do not sell a single ring; 
and they jMteltave the gold ring, skfp snvs, lor and the^nsults I receive used to aggravate me very 
halt; itpRaiPi' worth ; or if they won't buy much, but I do not mind them now, I’m used 
it, win* tn%y lend 2s. or 8s. on it tilh*she cun to it. The flyest cove among all us ring-sellers is 
redeem it, as she hasn’t been in the habit of little Ikey, the Jew. There were two used to 
pledging ! The girls are taken off their guard work the game. They had a real gold ring, just 
(she. not being in the habit of pledging is pi Wee the ones they were selling, and they always 
chokep for them) by the woman’s seeming *si»- used to pitch near a pawnbroker’s shop. Ikey’s 
plicity, and there 's a confutation. One says to pal would buy a ring for a penny, of the street- 
the other—* Oh, you ’ll want it, Mary, for John;’ seller, and would then say, loud enough to be beard 
and another, ‘No, you’ll want it first, Sally, for by the' bystanders, ‘ There’s a pawn shop—I ’ll go 
William.’ But the woman has her eye on the one and ask them to take it in. A crowd would 
as says the least, as the likeliest of all to want it, follow him. He would enter the pawnbroker’s— 
and so she says to the John and William girls, present a real gold ring—obtain a loan of 6«., and 
‘ Oh, you don’t want it; but here (touching the would present the ticket to the bystanders, who 
silent one), here’s a young lady as does,’ (that would then buy very fast. When the pitch was 
sweetens the servant girl up directly.) She over, Ikey’s pal would take the ring out oi> pawn, 
says, ‘ I don’t want it, bleBS you (with a giggle), and away the two would go to work near some other 
but I ’ll lend you a trifle, as yon are in this state, pawnbroker’s. I have heard lkey say they have 
and have a family, and are left like this by your pawned the ring thirty-five times in a day. I 
husband—aint he cruel, Sally (she adds to her fel- tried the same caper; but my pal cut with the 
low-servant) V The money the ring-hronmn gets, sir, gold ring the first day, and I’ve never had another 
depends upon the servant's funds; if it is just after go at that fake Since. 

quarter-day, she generally gets a tidy tip—if not, Before I commenced the jewellery line,” con- 
4 or 5 bob. I’ve known one woman get 10s. and tinued my candid informant, “ a good many years 
even 12*. this way. The rifigsi^ade out of brass ago, I used to hold horses ftbout Bond-street, 
gilt buttons, and stunning well : it’s faked up to iUterwnrds wab taken as an errand boy at 
rights, and takeB a good judge even at this day to a druggist’s, was out of an errand one day and 
detect it without a test.” c> « * got 6d. for holding a gentleman’s* horse, which 

41 The beat sort of rings iotfawney dropping is kept ine nearly an hour; when I went back to 
the Belchers. They are a good thick looking my* master’s I was told I wasn’t wanted any 
ring, and have the crown and Y. R. stamped n^re. I had been cautioned about stopping of 
upon them. They are 7 d. a dozen. I takes my errands two or three times before; however I 
stand now, in my ring-selling, as if 1 was iu a didn’t like the situation, it \vas too confining. I 
great hurry, an<^ pulls out my watch. I used to next got a place as pot-boy, in Brick Lane. Here 
nave a real one, but now it's a dummy. ‘Now, I was outline day gathering in the pots. I hung 
ladies and gentlemen,’ says I, ‘lam not permitted the strapof pots to\jailing to have a game at 
to remain more than ten minutes in one spot. I chances (pitch and tSsV, somebody prigged my 
have rings to sell to decide a wager recently strap of pots, and I cut.wi A few weeks after I 
made between two sporting noblemen, to the effect was grabbed for this, and got.a month at the mill ; 
that I do not sell a certain quantity of these rings but I was quite innocent of prigging—I was only 
in a given time, at a penny's piece. I can recom- careless. When I came out of prison, I went 
mend the article as bSlftg well worth the money I to Epsom races, thinking to get a job there at 
ask for it, perhaps something more. I do not say something or other. A man engaged me to 
they are goldj in fact, I roust not say^o much, assist him in ‘pitchingthe hunters.’ Pitching 
* as there is a j&rson in this company watching my the hunters is the three sticks a penny, with 
proceedings, and seeing that I do not remain more the snuffboxes stuck upon sticks; if you throw 
than ten minutes in this spot,’—here I always your stiAc, and they fell out of the hole, you 
looks very bard at tly most respectable and gen- are entitled 1 y what you knock off. I came 
tlemanly-looking persflp amoi^jmy hearers, and to London with my master the pitcher-hunter, 
sometimes gives himllfink, and sometimes a he went to a swag shop in Kent-etreet, in the 
nod,—‘but ifjjsou should hear anything more Borough, to purchase a new stock. I saw a man 
about these nngs^and you want to purchase, there purchasing rings, this was Jifctlo Ikey, the 
don’t be vexed if 1 am gone wnen you want me. Jew;' some days aftdhvards I saw him making 
The ten minute%has nearly expired; three ^inutes a pitch, and selling very fast. I had fourpence 
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in my pocket; went to Kent-street, to the Bwag 
shop*, bought a dozen rings, and commenced sell¬ 
ing them. I sold that day three dozen; that 
wasn’t bad considering that my toggery was very 
queer, and I looked anything but like one who 
would be trusted with ten pounds’ worth of gob* 
rings. This wager between the two sporting 
noblemen has been a long time settling. I’ve 
been at it monf than fifteen years. The origin of 
it was tins here: when sovereigns were first 
coined, the Jew boys and others jfted«4 “sVt 
medals and card-counters upon particular OWasions, 
the same as they do now, and shove# them in a 
saucepan lid, with silver paper nnd .* them. Cap¬ 
tain Barclay, and another of the same sort, 
bet a wager, that one of these Jew-hoys could 
not dispose of a certain number of real sovereigns 
ill a given time, supposing the Jew-bov cried 
out nothing more than * here’s sovereigns, only 
a penny a piece.’ The number he was to sell 
was 50 within the hour, and to take his station 
at London Bridge. The wager was made, the 
Jew-boy procured, and the sovereigns put into 
the pot lid. ‘Here are real sovereigns a penny 
a piece, who'll buy V he cried ; but lie sold 
only a few. The number disposed of, within 
the hour, I have heard, was seventeen. Those 
who purchased, when* they found that they had 
really bought sovereigns at a penny a piece, re¬ 
turned for more, but the salesman was gone. A 
good harvest was afterwards reaped among Vile 
Jews, who got up a medal something like a so¬ 
vereign, and sold them in every quarter of London, 
for the Captain’s wager soon spread . bout every¬ 
where. It’s a stale game now; it vb»s so before 
my time, but I've heard the Jews talk about 
it. The second day I tried the ring dodge, I 
was a little more successful; indeed every day 
for some time exceeded the day before, -or, as I 
improved in patter, my sales increased. My ap¬ 
pearance, too, was’improving. At one time I was 
a regular swell, sported white kid gloves, white 
choker, white waistcoat, black ribbon, and a 
quizzing glass. Some people used to chaff nu. 
and cry out ‘ there’s a swell.’ I never was saving, 
always spent my money as fust as I got it. I might 
have saved a goodish bit, and -I wish I had now.. 
I never had a wife, but I have had two oi* three 
broomstick matches, though they npver turned 
out happy. I never got hold of one but what 
was fond of lush. I live : Jfi Westminster, at a 
padding-ken. I’d rathe#not tell you where, not 
that I’ve anything to fear, but people might think 
I was » nose, if anybody came after me, and 
they would crab me. 1 ’d rather get something 
else to do if I could, but I think this is the best 
street game I could follow. A 'fe.ti’t believe any 
of the ring-sellers dispose o£ more than myself, 
except little Ikey; he now adds other article?, a j 
silver thimble (he calls it), soma conundrums, a 
song-book and a seal, and all for a i^anny. I 
tried the same thing, but found I could do just as j 
well tirith the rings alone. We aljkexpects to do j 
great things daring the Exhibition. I think all 
on us ought to be allowed to sell in the parks. 
Foreigners ore invited to witness spech*enB of 


British Industry, and it’s my opinion they should 
eee.all^lpom the highest to the fewest. We did 
infttad ■ditioning the Prince on the subject, but V 
don’t *?£ase Wspifcybe any go, seeing ns lmw 
the slang coves” (tfc^paowlnen), “have dono so, 
and been refused.” . , 

0* TUK SlllXET-SSfcLEBS 0* CSU,S>RK»’S GlLT 
Ws-TOHUS. 

Thfse articlesft* introduced into general 
street sale rhoxit 10 years ago. They were 
then Genua*?’ -made. The size was not mpefc 
larg^fc than ’ shat of - shilling, and tiny ’ 

watch v ,» appended ns tiny a chiw^jpHl tea). 
The street-price \\ is only Id., and the *frfeoh?Bfcle 
price v ,as &fthe yross. They were sold at eight- 
o« the swag-shop^, all “English and foreign,” of 
‘ ringlish mjri German" establishments. From 
.In -ice it \\oubl nppi ir that the profit was Ad. 
a dofcer* but as the street-sellers had to “ take t$e 
watches ns they tan.t,’ file*profit was but 3 d., as 
a doz<»n watches in a gross had broken glasses, nr 
■were otherwise damaged and unsaleable. The 
supply of these watches was not equal to the 
demand, for when a case of them was received, 

“ it could have been sold twice over.” One 
street-seller told me that he had sold 15 and 
e\en 30 dozni of these watches on a day, and 
that once on a Saturday night, mid eariy on 
Sunday morning, he had sold 2 gross, or 24 
dozen. Such, however, was not the regular sale; 
a “ good week ” was a profit of 15,1. 

About six yoajs ago gilt watches of a very 
Mipciior kind were sold in the streets *in a dif¬ 
ferent way. They were French made, and were 
at firrt vended at la. each. Some were displayed 
in case-boxes, fitted up "sitlt divisions, in which 
were placed the wggyftfci with the guard-chains, 
about three-quarters of a v.vd long, coiled round 
them. r £ht*re were alio *o or three keys, one in 
the form of a pistol. •* The others were hung from 
a small pole, sometimes a dozen, and'- bonietimes 
two, being so suspended, and they had a good 
flittering appearance in a bright light; this street 
fashion still continues. The street-sellers, how¬ 
ever, are anxious not to expose these watches too 
much, as they are easily injured by *he weather, 
and an}* stain or injury is irreparable. The shilling 
safe continued prosperously for about six weeks, 
and then the wholesale price—owing, tlio street- 
sellers were told at the swag-shops, to “ an oppo¬ 
sition in the trade in Baris,”—was reduced to 
45. Gef. the dozen, and the retail street-price to 
6d. each. When the trad<*/w/\s “at its best” 
there were thirty men nnd twSity women selling 
these watches, all May, June, and July, and each 
clearing from }2a. to*2Qs. (but rarely jhe latter 
sum) a week. Last “ season ” there were for the 
same period about half the number of sellers men¬ 
tioned, averaging a profit of about 15 d. ft day 
each, or 9$. a week. The ery*is —“ iinn&wni© 
present fur Aid. ^iid’s watch and 

chain, made of Peru>unvmetHl, by working 
jewellers out of employ. Only Of/, a kanu- 
somr present/* ^ 

f l lie vendors of these watches ai tint ter nr 
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street-sellers, some of them being tolerably food ever, is at “ stands/’ and there chiefly on a Satur- 
patterers, One of these men, iif the sec«& jear day night, the great business-time of street-com- 
of the street-sale of watches, appeared one mom- mercel These less portable articles are tea-kettles, 
ing in an apron and slee/es, to which brass and 10c?. to 18c?.; saucepans of all sizes, the smallest 
coppdf filings were made to adhere, and he an- being the “open pints” at 2 d. or 2^c?. each (they 
nounced himself ns an English working jeweller coBt them 20c?. a dozen; it’s a bargain to get them 
unemployed, offering his-own manufactures for at 18c?.), and the largest the “nine quart;” but 
sale, “ better finished and more solider nor the the grinds most in demand are the, “three pints” 
French.” The man't^ala was giwatly increased. I and “ two quarts/’ sold at Gd. and 8c?. There are 
On the following day, however, four other Eng- J aUqj,fish-k<$tles in tfiis street-traffic, though to a 
hsh working jewellers appeared in Leicester- 1 very limited extent—“ one fish-kettle/’I was told, 
squat# and its approaches, each in*besprinkled u to four-and-twenty saucepans;” the Belling price 
apron ind sleeves, and each offering the produc- for ttyc fish-lcettlesis 5s. and 3s. 6d. each; candle- 
^tions of his own handicraft! The apron and sticks are sold at 4c?. to l.v.; and shaving-pots, 4c?. 
sleeves were therefore soon abandoned. t- A few tin things used to be sold at the mews, but 
Among the best “ pitches/’—for the watch-sellers , the trade is now almost entirely abandoned. These 
are not itinerant, though they walk to and fro— were tins for singeing horses, 2s. 6cl. each when 
are the liegent’s-park, Leieester-sqiure, the«foufc first introduced, ten or twelve years ago, but now 
ofj London-bridge, and of Black friars-bridge*, and Is., and stable lanterns, of punched tin, which 
at the several railwayftalions. cannot be sold now for more than Is. each, though 

The principal purchasers, I was told by an in- they cost 10s. per dozen at a tin-shop, 
telligent patterer, who sometimes “ turned his There are other tin articles vended in the 
hand to the watches,” were “ fathers and mo- streets, but they aviII be more properly detailed in 
thers,” he thought, “ and them as wished to my account of street-artisans, as the maker and 
please such parties.” the street-seller are the Bame individual. Among 

Calculating that twenty-five persons now vend those are Dutch ovens, which are rarely offered 
watches for twelve weeks in the year, and—as now by those who purchase their goods at the 
they are 10 per cent, cheaper than they were at tin-shops, as the charge there is 6f?. “ Why,” said 
the swag-shops—that each clears 8s. weekly, wo a working tinman to me, “ I’ve had 10<?. many a 
find 800?. yearly expended in Loudon streets in week for making ovens, and the stuff found. It 
these toy watches. takes two plates of tin to make an oven, that's 

3d. at any tin-shop, before a minute’s labour is 
Ofa'iik »STKin:i-iSKLLEns*oP Tinware. given to it, and yet the men who hawk their own 

The sellers of tins, who carry them under their goods sell their ovens regularly enough at 4 d. It’s 
arms, or in anyway on a round, apait from the the ruin of the trade.” The tin-shops, I may ob- 
use of a vehicle, are lypown as hand-sellers. The serve, supply the artisans with the materials they 
word hand-seller is consfcnjjd by the street-traders require, as well as the ready-made articles, to the 
as meaning literally hand-seller, that is to say, a street-seller. 

seller of things held or parried in the hand; but One of the largest street-stands *^in tin” is in 
the term is clearly derived from the Scdxch hand- St. John-street, Clerkenwell, on Saturday even- 
scll, as in “ handsell penny.” Handsdl, according mgs, but the proprietor pertains to the artisan 
to Jamieson, the Scotch etymologist, means, (I), 1 class, though he buys some of his goods at the 
“ The first money that a trader receives for goods* ' tin-shops. 

also a gift conferred at a particular season. (2; The hand-sellers of tin arc about 100 in num- 
A piece of bread given before breakfast.” Ihre, bit, and 60 of that number may be said to be 
the Gothic Jexicographer, views the term handsell wives and children of the remaining 40; as the 
as having sprung from the Maeso-Gothic hunsfa inajo^ty of the itinerant vendors of tinware are 
(sacrifice or offering). This is the same as the married men wiV»i families. “ Tins” urenotaheavy 
Anglo-Sax husl (the Eucharist), whence comes the carriage, and cannery well be home from house to 
English housel and unhovselcd; and lie considers house by women, nfcile children sell such things 
the word to have originally meant a gift or offering as nutmeg-graters, pquper-boxes, extinguishers, 
of any kind. Hence, the hand-sellers of tin and and Bave-alls. Those who sell the larger tin 
other wares in the street, would mean simply those articles in the streets ure generally the makers of 
who offered suchTrn or other war* for sale. The them. “ A dozen years back or more, perhaps, 
goods they dispose of are dripping-pans (sometimes there was,” I was informed, “ some prime blockf 
called “square pans”), sold at from 3t?. to 18d., tin tea-pots sold in the streets; there’s none now., 
the 3r?. pans being “ 6 inch,” ancl the 18r?. “15 Metal’s druv out fin.” 

inch;” cullenders, Gd. to 9<?.; hand-bowls, for * Among the street tin-sellers I heard many eom- 
washerwomen. Is. (nowa very small portion of the plains of the smallness, and the constantly di¬ 
trade); roasting-jacks, with tin bodies, Gd. to minishing rate of their earnings. “Our people 
Is. Gd. (this us^ to be tfy best article for profit has bad luck, too,” said one man, “ or they isn’t 
and ready sale in tne trade, but “ they are going wide awake v You may remember, sir, that a few 
out of <jg|jp”) • and the smaller articles of graters, weeks back, a new save-all came inland was called 
&c. f # candle-wedges, and went off well. It was a tin 

The hand-sellers also trade in other articles |*thingp and ought by rights to have been started by 
which are less portable ; the principal sale, how- the tin-shops for us. But it was first put out by the 
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swag-in#! at 3*. the gross. The first and second days 
the men were soon sold out. Them as could patter 
tidy did the best—I tried, but you see, sir, I’m no 

scholar. Well, they went at night to Mr. -’s, 

in Houndsditch, I think it is, and he says, ‘ I’m 
out of them, but I ’ll have some in the morny-g.’ 
They goes in the morning, and the swag 
says : 1 0,1 can’t afford ’em at three shillings, you 
can have ’em at four.’ He put Is. exter on the 
gross, cause they sold, nothing else, sir; an' 1 a re¬ 
lation of mine heavd the swag Bhopkee, ia), 
‘Why, they’re cheap at four; Jim (the street- 
seller) there made 3.?. 3d. on ’em yesterday. I 
ain’t agoing to slave, and pay rent, and rafts, and 
taxes, to make your fortens: it ain’t likely.’ You | 
see, sir. they was sold at \d. each, and cost \d., ' 
which is 3d. a dozen, and so the swag got a 
higher profit, while the poor fellows had to sell fo. 
less profit.’’ 

Fiom the most reliable information which I could 
acquire, it appears that these tin-sellers, taken al¬ 
together, do not earn above Ca. a week each, as 
regards the adult men, and half that as regards 
the children and women. To realize this amount, 
the adults must take 13s., and the women and 
children 7s., for the latter are less “ priced down.” 
Thus, if we calculate an average receipt, per in¬ 
dividual, of 1 Os. weekly, reckoning 100 sellers, 
we find a yearly expenditure on tins, bought in 
the street, of 2500/. The trade is greatest in the 
suburbs, and some men, who have become “ Known 
on their rounds,” supply houses, by order, with 
all the tins they require. 

There is a branch of the tin-tv* T e carried on in 
a way which 1 have shown prevailed occasionally 
among the costermongers, viz., the selling of goods 
on commission. This system is now earned on 
among all the parties who trade “f oin” swag- 
barrows. 

The word * sway'' which lias'been so often 
used in this work of late, is, like many other of 
the street-terms, of Scotch origin (as handsefler, 
and busier). The Scotch word is swey or sti\icl, 
and means, according to Jamieson, a quantity, # a 
considerable number, a large collection of ary kind. 
(The root appears to be an ancient German term, 
siceig— a flock, a herd.) Hence a Swag Ware¬ 
house is a warehouse contam.fig a larg? collection 
of miscellaneous goods; aiid a Swag ©arrow, a 
barrow laden with a considerable assortment of 
articles. The slang jprra sway means booty, plun¬ 
der —that is to say, the collection of goods—the 
“ lot,” the “ heap ” stolen. 

Of these swag-barrowmen, there are not less than 
150, and the barrows are mostly the property of 
three individuals, who are not street-sellers them¬ 
selves. One of these men. iiriS 50 barrows of his 
own, and employs 50 men to work them* The 
barrow proprietor supplies not only tl ", vehicle, 
but the stock, and the men’s remuneration is 3 d. 
in the 1*. on the amount of sales'. Each article 
they sell is charged to the public 1 d. The tin¬ 
wares of the swag-barrows are nutmeg-graters, 
bread-graters, beer-warmers* fish-slices, goblets, 
mugs, save-alls, extinguishers, candle-shades, money¬ 
boxes, children’s plates, and rattles. In addition 


to. th* fan-wares, the swag-barrows are stocked 
wifh ^brooches, rings, pot-ornanipnts, plates, small 
cfoeMyware, toys, &c., each article being also 
vended at Id. The tfade is so far stationary, that 
the men generally confine themselves to one neigh¬ 
bourhood, if not to one* street. The majority of 
the swag-barrowmen have been costermongers, 

| and nearly the whole hare been engaged in stieet 
1 avocations all their lives. One man familiar with 
the trade thlfogiit I ^li^ht state that the whole 
were of this description; for though there was 
lately a 8\yg barrowmnn who had been a trades¬ 
man in an ertensi* e way, there was, he bsbeved, 
no su'’.* exception at the present time. These 
barnnymeii are nearly all uneducated, and are 
oloucing flhd persevering men, though they make 
r ‘*w exertions to better their condition. As the 
barrow aiyi stock are supplied to them, without 
' outlay'on theii part, their faculties are not 
evfn •sharpened, as among many of the coster¬ 
mongers, by the nejtfssity of providing stock- 
money, a»d knowing how to bargain and buy to 
advantage. They have merely to sell. Their 
commission furnishes little or nothing more than 
the humtis of a bare subsistence. The great Rale 
is on flatuiday nights at the street maikets, and 
to the working people, who then crowd those 
places, and, as one said to me, ‘‘has a lew pennies 
to lav out.” At such times as much as 3 1. has 
been taken by a swag-barrowman. During the 
other days of the week their earnings arc small. 
It is considered a first-rate week, and there roust 
be all the facilities for street-tiade afforded by fine 
weather, to take 2,v. n day (clearing Gd), and 3/. 
on a Saturday night. This gives the swag-ba^ 
rowman a commission of 18 a; but I am informed, 
by competent perso •<<*, that the average of the 
weekly profits ♦knese street-traders does not 
exceed 10.«. a week. This shows a yearly receipt, 
by tV* men working two barrows, of 8900/. as 
their profit or payment, and a gross receipt o t 
11,700/. Of this large amount nearly two-thirds, 
I am*assured, is expended on tin-wares. 

The prime cost, at the tin-shops, of these wares, 
to the barrow proprietors, are 7s. and 7s. Gd. the 
gross, leaving from to 2 d. profit on every 
shilling, over the 3d. commission $>aid to the sales¬ 
man. The tins are all made in London. The 
jewellery, and other stock of the swag barrows, 
are bought at the general swag shops, of which I 
lia\e before spoken. 

Op the Life of a Tik-Wauk £el.mul 
Till! following street-bioflfftrhy was communicated 
to me in Writing. It is, 1 ! believe, a striking in¬ 
stance of the vicissitudes and privations to which a 
street-life is subject. It forms, moreover, a curious 
example of those moral contradictions which make 
the same individual at one time give way hope¬ 
lessly to the force of circumstances, and at another 
resolutely control, them. * 

“My object,# * correspondent, “for 

writing this, wh&t some folks no doubt will will 
a nonsensical epistle, is merdy «^how how much 
human nature is^apable of ftidunng in the shape 
of privations. People in easy circumstances will 
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scarcely credit what % am about to and 

many of the poor will smile at what l hs^^Mfrmed 
hardships, nnd at myr s folly in endfeivowmg t0 
paint the misery I have ezidured, which will ap¬ 
pear slight when compared to what they them¬ 
selves have Buffeted. 

** I am the son of a mechanic who was acci¬ 
dentally diowned some weeks previous to my 
birth. My mother, through industry and perse¬ 
verance, endeavoured Cjfatifport me and my sister 
till * we arrived at the ages of 15 and 18, 
I being \he younger. I entered a I'pntlcraan’s 
service as pantry-boy, where I continued until' I 
considered myself competent to take a higher 
situation. Stili a sen ant’s life was nq£ the V p,lt 
of my inclinations; martial music and viewing 
soldiers on parade made me think that n nlie was 
ft more graceful tool' than a toasting-%rk. I re¬ 
solved to sene his Majesty, and for that purpose 
enlisted in the 60th Itifia^on the route for India, 
but Providence ordained it otherwise. On the 
afternoon on which I ’listed I fell by accident and 
broke my le<r, and as I was not sworn m 1 was 
entitled to no pension. I was six months confined 
to my bed, and it was three years before I could 
go without my crutch. Grief for my misfoi tunes 
had borne my mother to an cail v grave, and I was 
left a cripple and destitute. "Whether by design 
or accident I do not recollect, hut I met wall 

the lady (Lady M-) m whose seme.* I 

first entered as pantry-boy ; she took pity on 
my forlorn condition, and kindly invited un¬ 
to her Mansion, where I remained until com¬ 
pletely restored to health, but still crippled. 
After this I was employed painting and glar¬ 
ing, &c., and, considering myself competent to 

f et ray living m that resolved to go to 

tondon—the theatre of nil m;f misery to come, 
for 1 was disappointed. On reaching the metro¬ 
polis my paint-brush was turne<j[ into a shovel, my 
paint-pot into a dust sieve, for 1 could only get 
employed by a man to work in a dust-ymd at 1 Os. 
a week. From thence I went to a firm belonging 
to a friend at Beckenham, near Croydon, as work¬ 
ing time-keeper, or foreman; but during a fair in 
that village I neglected to back the tune, and being 
discharged was'cast upon the world again with 
only 3s. in my pocket, which 1 cat and drank up. 
having no idea of street trading. Then came my 
trials; but having had sufficient food during the 
day, I did not feel much the effects of my fust 
night in the streets. The next day I had no ford, 
and towards dusk began bitterly to feel my situa¬ 
tion ; that night I slepA*. or rather kty,Jfefftn empty 
house. Towards noon of the next day X felt weak, 
and drank large quantities of water, for I hud no 
particular desire for food. Passing‘by a shop 
where old clothes were offered for sale, I saw a 
man wretched in appearance disposing of an old 
vest for a few pence. I caught the malady and 
was instantly spoiled of my coat, having received 
in exchange for it an o’id frock—such os 

are generally vvprn by waggoners or countryman. 
J more than <oncq smiled at my novel appear¬ 
ance. A penny loaf, a drink of water, and a 
threepenny lodging was the first assault upon my 


2s. I regretted, however, the Zd. paid, for my 
lodging, and determined not to risk another, for 
my bedfellows were so numerous, and of such 
teasing propensities, tliat they would not allow me 
to sleep; truly indeed is it said that ‘poverty 
makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows.’ At 
this time I formed an acquaintance with a man 
whose condition was similar to my own; ho en¬ 
gaged to put me ‘ fly to a dodge’ or two; an 
^explication jjfom him was necessary to make me 
acqihunted with the sense of his words, which I 
soon found simply meant artful manoeuvres. One 
of theap dodges was to snooze (a term for sleeping) 
in the f Adelphi arches; I felt grateful for such u 
mark of disinterested friendship, and next day niv 
friend and me fared sumptuously on the produce 
of my coat, and at night we repaired to the Arches 
, in question, and there found a comfortable lodging 
m a hay-loft. 1 lay lor some time, but did 
not sleep. I was several times addressed by my 
companion in an under tone, ‘Are you asleep,’ 
he whispered, ‘ain’t it a Btunning dos 1 *’ (which 
means a good bed). I was not in a mood for 
conversation, and made no reply; to silence him 
completely I affected to snore, and this had the 
desired effect. For a few minutes he was quit** 
quiet, and then lu* commenced with great caution 
to unlace my boots, with a \ievv to stealing them. 
1 perceived hits object, and immediately left my 
lodging and companion. I felt grieved and dis¬ 
appointed at the loss of one in whom 1 placed all 
confidence; but this time wisdom was purchased 
cheaply, inasmuch as I .suffered no loss except that 
my money might have lasted me a little long< r. 
The remainder of that night I strayed about the 
Strand .aid Charing cross, after a dunk of water ; 
I took a seat on a curb surrounding the pump , 
many wretched bemgs came and seated themselves 
beside me, and a conversation ensued respecting 
their several destinations during »thc day. One 
pioposed going to Hunger fold-market to do a 
l’epd on decayed shrimps or other offal laying 
about tho market; another proposed going to 
6ovent-gaiden to do a ‘tightener’ of rotten 
orange:, to which I was humorously invited ; I 
accepted the* invitation, and proceeded with my 
new companion. I fared well; I filled my hat, 
took a seat, and mtS?lc a most delicious breakfast. 
I remained strolling about the Garden all day', and 
towards evening was invited by my companions to 
a ‘dos’ in an open shed f .m Islington; this I 
declined, alleging that I had a lodging, but that 
night I slept amongst u heap of stones near the 
pillar at Oharing-cross. I continued to attend 
the Garden for several weeks, subsisting entirely 
on the offal of that market. One day I took 
notice of a man there selling chestnut leaves; I 
enquired how he obtained them : he told me he 
plucked (them from the trees without hindrance, 
a»d directed me to where I could obtain some. I 
went to a grove in the vicinity of KilbuMi, and lay 
there all night. Next morning I found no leaves, 
so I returned disappointed to town, and on going 
through the market a woman employed me to 
carry a bushel of pears some little distance for her 
for a penny. I felt quite elevated in anticipation of 
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such ft treat as a penny loaf, bat alas! I fell down 
under the weight of the fruit and poverty; my 
employer, however, kindly gave me the penny, 
though some of her pears were injured, and I had 
not taken them half the required distance. With 
the money I purchased a loaf, and sat on a stone 
near the pump in Covent Garden and began my 
meal. Here I soon had a companion, who after 
rincing a lettuce at the pump, began to devour it. 

I shaied my loaf with liyu. *0 God !’ said he, 

‘ what are we’destined to suffer. $ have • vap< ’ 
the bullets ol the Oarlists in Spain to die m the 
streets ol London with hunger.’ I felt an interest 
in the poor fellow, who I disc»*\ led m th,^ course 
of conversation had been a gentleman’s servant in 
his time ; lie assured me he had been lning m the 
same way for several weeks an I myself hnd been. ; 
Towards night my companion asked me where I 
slept. I told him my different haunts, he told 
I’d better go to the straw-yard with him ; tins was 
a place I had not yet heard of; it was the nightly 
refuge for the houseless poor. 1 accompanied him 
without hesitation ; my confidence was not mis¬ 
placed ; 1 slept there several nights. Uu\id was 
distributed to us night and morning, and this was 
fortunate, for the Garden began to fail.. In the 
course of conversation with some of the initiates of 
the Refuge, we fouifd that we could obtain employ¬ 
ment at stone-breaking ; this we tried the next 
morning, and succeeded. W o worked all day. and 
received iid. each on lent mg work. W# then 
made up our minds to go to lodgings that we might 
have an opportunity of washing what were once 
shirts. 

“ Misery had not had that wasting influence on 
my companion as it had on me. I was at tins 
time a complete skeleton; a puff of wind would 
cause me to stagger. I continued stone breaking, 
but about noon ot the tlmd day 1 se it exhausted 
on the heap of stones before me. Poverty had done 
its work, and Funticiputedwith pleasure approach¬ 
ing dissolution. I was assisted to my lodging bv my 
companion, and went to bed. When the woman at 
the lodging-house discoveied that I was ill, ,.I»e <$- 
dered some of her domestics to dicss me and put 
me in the street, alleging that she was v nder a 
penal ty of 20/. were it discovered that she lodged 
a sick stranger. I was, therefore, casj into the 
street at 12 o’clock at night. My companion then 
gave me the 3d he had earned that day to pro¬ 
cure me a lodging if possible, and he slept in the 
streets the remainder of the night. I went to 
another lodging, concealing as much as possible 
my illness; my money was taken, and I was con¬ 
ducted tp bed. I spent a wretched night, and 
next morning I was very bad. The landlady 
led me to the work}>•'• -• I was admitted 
directly, had they detained u e asking questions 
I should have sunk on the floor. My disorder 
was pronoiihced English cholera. I lay three 
weeks in a precarious state, but t gt the end of 
seven wieks was recovered sufficiently to walk 
about. X was then discharged ; but on going 
towards the Abbey in Westminster I fainted, and 
on recovery found myself surrounded by a num¬ 
ber of persons. I was advised to return to the 


house ; I did so, and was admitted for a short time, 
afte rfcfr ch I was again discharged, but I received 
out-fflppfjrelief twice a week; and for some time a 
smalrportion of bread and cheese as well. 1 had 
now lout not only It// hope, but ile.-,re qr 
betterff m V condition ; during those tuuls I 
made none acquainted with my privations, savo 
those situated as 1 was. I now altered my con¬ 
dition as regaids sleeping; I walked about during 
the night, and slept a portion of the day on a heap 
of sand near Westmiifttewbndge. 1 then remem¬ 
bered to have a poor relative m Kensington ; I did 
not plead distress, but merely usked whether* she 
kftew where X might procure employment. 1 had 
a cup ol tea. the first X had tasted since 1 was ih 
tli /orkl*ouse, a period of five weeks. Being 
asked some <; lestion by my relative, 1 could not 
help makiin reference to some of ray sullerings. 

/ 1 this place I found a young man of whom X 
li^«l ^ad a pievious acquaintance; I told him of my 
inability to pm nv lodging, and he alto wed 
me without the knowledge of his parents to sleep 
in the stable-loft; the bed was hard, but the coal 
sacks kept me waun. Here 1 had many opportu¬ 
nities ol earning u few pence, and X began to 
regain ray spirits. On one occasion, seeing a lad 
llltrealed by a young man who was much bis 
biipelior in sr/e and stiength, I interposed, and it 
may be conjectured in what manner. This cir¬ 
cumstance proem ed me a friend,for, with the assist¬ 
ance of the lad 1 had protected, I was enabled to 
live tolerably well, and after a short while X got a 
situation at a coal-shed at 10.?. a week. I con¬ 
tinued in this* place eighteen months, but, my 
master giving up the bufines.-, 1 was again cast 
on the woiJd. 1 then began to think seriously of 
some wav of Jivitfg, and lor the first time asked 
for the loan of H With this I purchased a 
few articles of filhiiture. laid out 7.?. Cel. for two 
bundled of oranges, * rk which I vv allied and 
hawkf d about twq davs, taking but id. during the 
time. I disposed of the mn.under of my stock, 
wholesale, for <b.; with this I purchased a small 
tin saucepan, a piece of marble slab, and com¬ 
menced sugar-boiling. I retailed my manufacture 
m the streets. By dint of perseverance and 
economy I managed to live this way through the 
winter and a portion of the sprnfg ; but summer 
being now come, people needed none of my com¬ 
pounds to warm tfmir moutns, so it was necessary 
for me to change my hand. What should I do ') 
Thoughts came and vanished at their bii tbs. 1 
recollected having seen a person selling rings at 
a penny each; I made ,iip my mind to try the 
same. ' IJ£d out 5s. in *■ .ray and stock; after 
arrangingine goods to the best advantage I sal¬ 
lied into the streets. The glittering baubles took 
ten a while, but when discoloured* were useless. 
Having once a considerable stock of these soiled* 
rings, I was prompted to begin “ lot selling.” 
After calculating the profits^ I commenced selling 
m that line. As tip*’ continued for seven weeks 
I managed to get .t Kv®$. The system then 
became general; every street m the metropolis 
contained a lot seller, so % was determined to 
change giy hand.* One day in the street I saw a 
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girt with a bundle of old-umbrellas going towards 
a marine store shop ; I iisked if the umbrellas 
were fur sale ; she replied in the affirmative ; the 
price she asked was 4 d 9 ; I became a purchaser. 
W itk these old umbrellas I commenced a new life. 
I bought some trifling tools necessary for repairing 
umbrellas, and, after viewing well the construction 
of the articles, I commenced operations. I succeeded, 
and in a little time could not only mer»d an old 
umbrella, but make a new one. This^vay of living 
X followed three yearn' £K one of my walks 
through the streets crying old umbrellas to sell, 
I saV a street tinker repairing a saucrpan ; lie 
seemed so very comfortable with his fire-pan befole 
him, that t resolved from that moment to become 
a tinker, and for that purpose I bought a firw 
tools,' prepared a budget, and sallied into the 
streets with as much indifference as if I had been 
at the business since my birth. Aft«r a little 
practice I fancied I was fit for better things fbiyi 
mending old saucepans, nisi, flattered myself that I 
was able to make a new one. This I resolved to 
attempt, and succeeded so well, that I at once 
abandoned the rainy-day system, and commenced 
manufacturing articles in tin-w are, such as are now 
sold in the streets, namely funnels, nutmeg-graters, 
penny mugs, extinguishers, slices, savealls, &c. I 
soon became known to the street-sellers and swag- 
shop proprietors. The prices I get are low, and 
I am deficient in some of the tools necessary to 
forward the work, with the required speed to 
procure returns adequate to my expenses; but 
thanks to the Lord I am better off than ever I 
expected to bo, with the differetice only of a 
Bomewhat shattered constitution. There are many 
at the present day suffering as I have done, and 
they may be found in and about the different 
markets of the metropolis/* , 

* 

Op tub Street-sellers op Dog-Collars. 

Op these street-traders there nri* now rcgiftnrly 
twelve; one man counted to me fourteen, but two 
of these only Bold dog-collars occasionally, when 
they could not get employment in their trade as 
journeymen brass-founders. Of the regular hands, 
one. two, and sometimes three sell only dog-colhu s 
(with the usual adjuncts of lucks, and sometimes 
chains, and key-rtngs), but even these, when their 
stock-money avails, prefer uniting to the collais 
some other trifling article. 

Two of the most profitable pitches for the sale 
of these articles are in the neighbourhood of the 
Old Swan Pier, off Thames-street, and at a corner 
of the Dank. Neither of these two traders con¬ 
iines his stock to dog«aUars, thoughftfeey con¬ 
stitute the moat valuable portion of it. The one 
sells, in addition to his collars, key-rings, keys 
and chains, dog-whistles, stamps with Tetters en¬ 
graved upon them, printer's type, in which any 
name or initials may be set up, shaving-brushes, 
tr«>wser-3traps, razors, and a few other light arti¬ 
cles. The other sells little more than '‘dog” 
articles, with the addition*of bn&s padlocks and 
small whips. Bgt the minor commodities are 
frequently varied, according to the season and 
to the street-seller’s opinion of wftat may “ sell.” 


Some of these traders hang their wares against 
the rails of any public or other building in a good 
situation, where they can obtain leave. Others 
have stalls, with “a back,” from the corners, of 
which hang the strings of dog-collars, owe linked 
within another. The manner in which one street- 
seller displays his wares is shown in the illustra¬ 
tion before given. Of the whole number, half are 
either itinerant on a round, or walk up and down 
a thoroughfare and ar^ adjacent street or two. 

Do^-tfollars/’c. said one man, “ is' no good at 
Saturday-night markets. People has Biiid to me-— 
for I was flat enough to try once—‘ Dogs 1 pooh, 
I ’ve bqrrdly grub enough for the kids/ For ail 
that, sir, some poor people has dogs, and is very 
fond of them too ; ay, and I’ve sold them collars, 
but seldom. I think it’s them as has no children 
has dogs.” 

4 The collars most in demand are brass. One man 
pointed out to me the merits of his stock, which 
lie retailed from 6(1. each (lor the very small 
ones) to 3 s .—for collars seemingly big enough for 
Fyrenean sheep dogs. Some of the street-sold 
collars have black and red rims and linings; 
others are of leather, often scarlet, stitched orna¬ 
mentally q,ver a sort of jointed iron or wire-work. 
A few are of strong compact steel chain-work; 
“but them’s more the fashiofl,” said one seller, 
“ for sporting dogs, like pointers and greyhounds, 
and is very seldom bought in the stioets. It’s 
the pet*dogs as is our best friends.” 

The dog-collar boilers have, as regards perhaps 
one-half, been connected in their youth with some 
mechanical occupation in metal manufacture. Four, 
1 am told, are or«.vere pensioners to a small amount, 
as soldiers or bailors. 

Some further particulars of the business will be 
found in the following statement given mo by a 
man in the trryle. lie was sickly-looking, seemed 
dispirited at first, but to recover .his spirits as he 
conversed, and spoke with a provincial (I presume 
a Warwickshire or StafFordshne) accent. 

“%I served my time, sir; my relations put me 
—/or m3' parents died when I was a boj’—to a 
harness furniture maker, in Wa’sall (Walsal), who 
Mippliedr Mr. Dixon, a saddler’s ironmonger, in a 
good way. I had fair makings, and was well 
treated, aii|j when I ^vas out of my time I worked 
tor anothejj master, and I then found I could make 
my pad territs” (the round loops of the harness 
pad, through which the reins are parsed), “ my 
hooks, my buckles, my ornaments (some of ’em 
crests), as well as any man. I worked only in 
brass, never plated, but sometimes the body for 
plating, and mostly territs and hooks. Thinking 
I’d better myself, I came to London. I was 
between five and six vvqeks before I got a stroke 
of work, and my money nad gone. I found that 
Londoif harness makers and coachmnkors' names 
was put oi#Walsal-made goods, and ‘ Lohdon made ’ 
and ‘town mudy’ was put too. They might he os 
good, but they wasn’t town made no more nor 1 am. 
I can’t tell what I suffered, and felt, and thought, 
as at last I walked the streets. I was afraid to 
call at any brass-worker’s—for I can do many sorts 
of brass woik—I was so shabby. I called on$e at 


turn 
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Jft. A- -’b, near Smithfield, and be, or his fore¬ 

man perhaps it was, says to me, * Give that tug- 
buckle a file.’ I’d had nothing to eat but an 
hpple I found in the street that day, and my hand 
trembled, and so he told me that drunkards, 
with trembling hands, wouldn’t do there. I was 
never a drinking man; and at that time* hadn’t 
tasted so much as beer for ten days. My 
landlady—I paid her 1?. a week for* half a 
bed with a porter—tn»tcd me my renj, ’cause 
I paid her when I had it; but t wa r j'-o 1 
narvussed and trembling, and frightened at every 
sudden sound. No, sir, I ’vc stood looking over 
a bridge, but, though I have tlflmght of 

suicide, I never once had really a notion of it. I 
don’t know how to tell it, but I felt stupified 
like, as much as miserable. I felt I could do 'no¬ 
thing. Perhaps I shouldn’t have had power ^<i 
mind to drown myself if I’d made up my resoh. 
tion ; besides, it’s a dreadful wickedness. I 
always liked reading, and, before I was fairly 
beaten out, used to read at borne, at shop-win¬ 
dows, and at book-Btalls, as long ns I dared, but 
latterly, when I was starving, I couldn't fix my 
mind to read anyhow. One night I met a WaVll 
friend, and he took me to his inn, and gave me a 
good beef-steak sapper and some beer, and he got 
me a nice clean bed in the house. In the morn¬ 
ing he gave me what did me most good of all, 
good new shirt, and 5s. I got work two day 
after, and kept it near five years, with fohr mas¬ 
ters, and married and saved 12/. We had no 
family to live, and my poor wife died in the 
cholera in 1849, and I buried ii.r,decently, thank 
God, for she was a good soul. When I thought 
the cholera was gone, I had it myself, and was ill 
long, and lost my work, and had the same suffer¬ 
ings as before, and was without soles to my shoos 
or a shirt to my back, ’till agentlem n I’d Worked 
for lent me l\., and then I went into tins trade, 
and pulled up a little. In six weeks I paid 15?. 
of my debt, and had my own time for the remain¬ 
ing 5s. Now I get an odd job with my master 
sometimes, and at others sell my col la ; a Ad 
chains, and key-rings, and locks, and such like. 

I’m ashamed of the dog-collar locks ; I tan buy 
them at 2 d. a dozen, or Is. 6 d. a gross ; they ’re 
sad rubbish. In two or thrdb weeks sometimes, 
the wire hasp is worn through, just by the rattling 
of the collar, and the lock falls off. I make now, 
one way and another, about 10s. a week. My 
lodging *s 2s. a weekfor a bed-room—it’s a closet 
tbo,’ for my furniture all went. God’s good, and 
I ’ll see better days yet. I have sure promise of 
regular work, and then I can earn 80s. to 40s. 

I do best with my collars about the docks. I ’ra 
sure I don’t know why. v 

I ara told that each of the street-aelfors dog- 
collars sell on the average a dozen a week, at a 
medium receipt of 12s. ■(“ sometimes 20.?., and 
sometimes 6?.”), though some Will* aell three and 
even four dozen collars in the week. Any regular 
dog-collar seller will undertake to get a name en¬ 
graved upon it at Id. a letter. The goods are bought 
at a swag-shop, or an establishment carried on in 
the same way. The retailer’s profit is 3J per cent, j 


Reckoning 12?. weekly taken by twelve men, 
we find 874/. expended yearly in the streets in 
dog-collars. 4 

Op tub Live 6* A Street-Seller op Dog- 
Collars. 

From the well-known vendor of these articles 
whose portrait was given in No. 10 of this work, 
I had the following sketch of his history:— 

*' I was bom inJBrewer-Btreet, St. James,” he 
said, in answer to my Juestions; “ I am 73 years 
of age. My father and mother were poor p<*pple ; 
{ never f went to school; my father died' while I 
wap $iung; my mother used to go out charing ; 
she couldn’t rfford to pay for schooling, and told 
me, I nfbst look out and yearn my own ‘living 
while I was a mere chick. At ten years of age 
I went to sea in the merchant sarvice. While 
T’ was fu the nerchant sarvice, I could get 
good wages, for 1 soon knowed my duty. I was 
always of an hidusttiotfa turn, and never liked to 
be idle; don’t you see what I mean. In ’97 
I was pressed on board the Inconstant frigate ; 

I was paid oif six months arterwards, but hadn’t 
much to tike, and that, like all other young men 
who hadn’t lamed the dodges of life, 1 spent very 
soon ; but I never got drunk - thank God !” said 
the old man, “ I never got drunk, or I shouldn’t 
ha been what I am now at 73 years of age. I was 
drafted into the Woolwich 44-gun ship; from her to 
the Ov erisal.” I inquired how the name of the 
ship was spelt; u Oh J am not scholard enough for 
that there,” hf replied, “ tho’ I did lam to read 
and write when abord a man of war. I larned my¬ 
self. But you must Jool^into a Dutch dictionary , 
for it’s a Dutch name. I then entered on board 
the Amphine fiign' ^ md arter I had sarved some 
months in her^I entered the merchant sarvice 
again, and arter that T went to Greenland to tho 
wha'^-fishery—they ;ails me here in the college” 
(he is now an Inmate of Greenwich Hospital) 

“ ‘ Whaler Den* but I arnt affronted—most on ’em 
here have nicknames. I went three voyages 
besides to tho West Ingees. I never got drunk 
even there, though I was obliged to drink rum; 
it wouldn’t ba done to ha drunk the water neat, 
there was so many insects in it. When my sailor’s 
life was over I comes to Liverpool and marries a 
wife—-aye and as good a wife as any poor man 
ever had in England. I had saved a goodish bit 
o’ money, nearly 3001., for I was not so foolish as 
some of the poor sailors, who yearns their money 
like horses and spends it like asses, I say. Well 
re sets uzut shop—a cbESfidV* shop—in Liverpool: 
le and mf old ’oornan does; and I also entered 
into the pig-dealing line. I used to get some of 
my pigs from Ireland, and some I psed to breed 
myself, but I was very misfortunate. You re- # ' 
collect the year when the disease was among the 
cattle, in course you recollects that; well, sir, I lost 
24 pigs and a horse in me year, and that 
was a good losa/'w a man, wer’n’t it I I 
thought it werfry’hard, fori'd worked bard for 
uy money at sea, and I was ^w%s werry careful, 
arter I knowed wgat life was. My poor wife too 
used to trust a good deal in the shop and by-and- 
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by, behold you, mo and my old 'oomaa wa* on our 
beam end*. My tfifo was took ill too—and, for 
the purpose of getting the best adwice, I brings 
her to London, but her cable had run out, and she 
died, sad I ’ve been a poor forlorned creatur' ever 
since. You wouldn’t think it, but arter that I never 
slept on a bed for seven years. I had blankets 
ftl)d my clothes—but what I means is that I never 
had a bed to lie on. X sold most of iny bits o’ 
things to bury my wife, if I didn’t relish applying 
to the parish. I kept %mW flicks tho’, for I don’t 
like thont*ere lodging-houses. I can’t be a worry 
bad*kerackter, for ,1 was seven *years Wnler one 
landlord, and I warrant me if I wanted yi room 
agin he would let me have one. Arter my wife 
died, knowing Bome’at about ropes I gets> workfiit 
Maberley’s, the great contractors—in course you 
knows him, I made rope traces for tho artillery ; 
there’s a good deal of leather-work about#he traces, 
and stitching them, you see, puts mo up t(* the 
roakiftg of dogs’-collars. always handy with 

my fingers, and can make shoes or anythink 1 
can work now as well as ever I could in my life, 
only my eyes isn’t so good. Ain’t it curious now, 
sir, that wot a man larns in his lingers he never 
forgets '1 Well being out o’ work, I was knocking 
about for some time, and then I was ad wised to 
apply for a board to carry at one of them cheap 
tailors, but 1 didn’t get none; so I takes to hawk¬ 
ing link buttons and key rings, and buys some 
brass dog-collars ; it was them brass collars as 
made me bethought myself as I could make some 
leather ones. Altho’ I had been better off I 
didn’t think it any disgrace to get ft honest living. 
Tho leather collars is harder to make than the hi ass 
ones, only the brass ones wants more implements. 
There are about a dozei^ Belling m the streets 
as makes brass-collars—there’s not much profit on 
the brass ones. People says there’s nothing 
like leather, and I thinks tl^ey are right. Well, 
sir, as I was a telling you, \ commence! the 
leather-collar making,—in course I didn’t make 
’em as well at first as I do now. It was. worry 
hard lines at the best of times. I used to get 
up at 4 o'clock in the morning in the summer 
time, and make my collars ; then I’d turn out 
about 9, and keep out until 7 or 8 at night. I 
seldom took more than 2s. per day. What profit 
did I get out of 2s. 1 Why, lor bless you, sir ! 
if I hadn’t made them myself, I shouldn’t, have 
got no profit at all. But as it was, if I took 2s.. 
the profits was from Is. to Is. (hi.; hnwsomever, 
sometimes I didn’t take (hi. Wet days too used 
to run me aground altogether; my rheumatics 
used to boro me aluayswwben the rain wme down, 
and then I couldn't get out to sell. If I'd any 
leather at them times I used to make it up ; but 
if I hadn’t nflne, why I was obligated to make 
4 the best on it. Oh, sir ! you little knows what 
I ’ve suffered; many a banyan day I’ve had in 
my little room—upon a wet day—aye, and other 
days too. Why, I think I’d a starved if it 
hadn’t a been for th«rtntf-men aVrnt Hungerford- 
mavket. They^are good lads them there ’bus 
lad* to such as me ( they used to buy my collars 
when they didn’t want them. 4 Ask any on ’em 


if they know anything *bout old Tom, the coflar- 
maker, and see if they don’t flare up and respect 
me. They used sometimes to raffle my collgts 
and give ’em back to me. Mr. Longstaff top, 
the landlord of the Ehmgerford Arms—I believe 
it's called the Hungerford Hotel—has given me 
something to eat very often when I was hungry, 
and ,had nothing myself. There’s what you call 
a lior’siary there every day. You knows what I 
mean—gentlemen lias tl^ir grub there at so much a 
so mush a belly it should be, I says. I 
used to come in for the scraps, and werry thankful 
I was for them I can assure you. Yes, Mr. 
Longstegffis what you may call a good man. He’s 
what you calls a odd man, and a odd man’s 
always a good man. All I got to say is, ‘ God 
bless him!’ lie’s fed me many time when I’ve 
been hungry. I used to light upon other friends 
V»o,—landlords of public-houses, where I used to 
hawk my collars ; they seemed to take to me some¬ 
how ; it wer’n’t for what I spent in their houses 
I’m sure, seeing as how I’d nothing to spend. I 
had no pension for my sarvice, and so I was 
ad wised to apply for admission to ‘the house here’ 
(Greenwich Hospital). I goes to Somersct-ilousc; 
another poor fellow was making a application at 
the same time; but I didn’t nothing till one 
very cold day, when I was standing quite miser¬ 
able like with my collars. I’d been out several 
houis and hadn’t taken a penny, when up comes 
the mail as wanted to get into the house, runuing 
with all his might to me. I thought he was going 
to tell me he had got into the house, and 1 was 
glad on it, for, poor fellow, he was werry bad oft; 
ho whomever he Vivs to me, ‘ Tom,’ says he, * they 
wants you at the Admirahty.’ ‘i)oes they I’ 
pays I, and ’cordmgly away I goes ; and arter 
telling the admiral my sarvice, and answering a 
good many questions as he put to me, the admiral 
says, says he, ‘ The order will be made out; you 
shall go into the house.’ I, think the admiral 
knowed me or somethink about me, you see. I 
don't know his mime, and it would’nt ha’ done to 
hjjve axod. God bless him, whoever he is, I says, 
and shall say to my dying day; it seemed like 
I’rovidlncc. I hadn’t taken a ha’penny all that 
day ; I was cold and hungry, and suffering great 
pain froif my rheumatics. Thank God,” ex¬ 
claimed the old man in conclusion, “ I am quite 
comfortable now. 1 ’ve everythink I want except 
a little more tea and shuggar, but I’m quite con¬ 
tent, and thank God for all Irs mercies.” 

The old man informed me moreover that be did 
not think there were more than haif-a-doy.cn street-, 
sellers besides himself who mride leather collars; 
it was a poor trade, he said, and though the other 
makers were younger th#" he was, he ‘‘could lick 
them all at stitching.” He did not believe, he 
told rue, that any of the collar-sellers sold mare 
than he <Kd—if as many—for he had friends that 
perhaps other^men had not. He makes eaE*uPs 
now sometimes, and wishes he coaid get seme 
shopkeeper to sell them for him, and then maybe, 
he says, he could obtain a little more tea and 
sbuggar, and assist a sister-in-law of his whom ha 
tells me iadn great distress, and wham be has been 
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in the habit of assisting-for many year*, notvvith- 
stahdiag hi* poverty. The old man, during the 
recital of hi* trouble*,, was affected to tears 
several tiaoee-—especially when he spoke of bis 
wife, and the distress he had undergone—and 
with much sincerity blessed God for the comforts 
that he now enjoy*. 

Of Tnifl Street-Sellers of Tool.*. * 
These people are of the same class ys the sellers 
of hardware articles, though so far a distill body 
that they generally sell tool* only. 

The tools are of the commonest kind, and sup¬ 
plied by the cheapest swag-shops, fiom which es¬ 
tablishments the majority of the strte*traders 
derive Ihe.ir supplies. They are sometimes dis¬ 
played on a small barrow, sometimes on a stall, 
ami are mostly German-made. 

The articlea sold and the price asked—:r. * 
generally obtained, as no extravagant profit is de¬ 
manded—is shown by the following :— 

Claw hammers, 6 </. Large claw, black and 
glaze-laced, 1.?. Pincers, Ad.; huger one*, (ul. 
Screw-drivers, from 2d. to 1*. ! Flat-no^* pliers, 
Oil. a pair; squares, Od. to l.*-. Carpenter*' oil¬ 
cans, fiom §<l. to I.?. 3 d. Nests of brad-awls (for 
joiners, and in wooden cases), Od. to 2 . 9 . Back 
mws, 1*. to 2 . 9 . 

While many of the street-sellers of tools tra¬ 
vel the several thoroughfares and suburbs of 
the metropolis, others vend tools of a particular 
kind in particular localities. These localities and 
sellers may be divided into four distinct classes:— 
(1) The street-sellers of tools in the markets; (2) 
The street-sellers of tools at the (Locks and ware¬ 
houses; (31 The street-sellers of tools at raews, 
stable-yards, and job masters'; and (4) The ‘treet- 
sellers of tools to working men at their workshops. 

The markets which .ire usually fi queutod by 
the vendors of tools aie Newgate an'u Leadenluill. 
Theie are, I am informed, only five or six ntreot- 
sellcrs who at present frequent these markets on 
the busy days. The articles in which they dtjal 
are butchers’' saws, cleavers, Steels, meat-look*, 
and knives; these saws they sell from 2.'. to 4«. 
each; knives and steels, from Od. to Is. S</, each; 
cleavers, from 1 . 9 . 6 d. to 2s. each: and meat-hooks 
at ]<£., 2d., and 3d. each, according to the size. 
It ib very seldom, however, tlfat cleaver! are sold 
by the street-sellers, as they are too Heavy to 
carry about. I am told that the trade of the 
tool-sellers m Newgate and Leadenhall markets is 
now very indifferent, wing chiefly to the butcheis 
having beeu so frequently imposed upon by the 
street-sellers, that they are either indisposed or 
afraid to deal with them. When the itinerant 
tool-sellers are not occupied nt the markets they 
vend their wares to tradesmen at private shops, 
but often without .success. “ it is a poor lining,” 
said one of the hawkers to me; “ somett 40 s little i 
better than starving. I have gone out a whole 
day and haven’t taken a farthing.” i am informed 
that tbe greater portion of these street-sellers are 
broken-down butchers. The tool* they vend are 
purchased at the Brummagem warehouses. To 
start in this branch of the street-business fo. or 


JO*, usually constitutes the amount of capital in¬ 
vested in stock, and the average takings of each 
are about 2s. or 2s* 6 d. a day. 

" A dozen years back twenty such men offered 
saws at my shop,” mid a butcher in a northern 
suburb to me; "now there’s only one, and he 
seenis half-starving, poor fellow, and looks very 
hungrily at the meat. Perhaps it’s a way he’s 
got to have a bit given him, as it is sometimes.” 

The only, street-seller of tools at present fre¬ 
quenting Billingsgatl-m^rket is an elderly maw, 
who is by trade a working cutler. The articles 
lie displays upon his tray are oyster-knives, Tish- 
kliives f steel8, scissors, packing-needles, and ham- 
mots. l ’ This ttadesman makes his own oyster- 
k .es aiyl fb.h-knives; the scissors and hammers 
are second-1 and; and the paekmgriwedles are 
bought at lb© ironmongers. Sometimes brad awls, 
'•unlets, pails, and screws form a jwrt of his 
.(.oik. He informed me that be had frequented 
Jiillingsg.Ue-miu 1 et un*mrds of ton years. * Wet 
or diy,” in* said, "lam here, and I olten suffer 
from rheumatics in the head and limbs. Some¬ 
times I have taken onlv a few pence; on other 
occaMons I have taken 3*. or 4.9, hut this h not 
ve;v often. However, what with the liitlo 1 take 
at Billingsgate, and at other places. I can ju t get 
a crust, and go on from day to day.” 

The itinerant saw sellers offer their goods to any 
one 111 the street as well as at the shops, and are 
at the street markets on Saturday evenings with 
small saws for use m cookery. With the butchers 
they generally barter lather than sell, taking any 
old saw in exchange with so much money, for a 
new one. “I was brought up a butcher,” said 
i oue of these saw-sellers, “and worked as a journey¬ 
man, off and on, between twenty and thirty year. 
But 1 grew werry <1 fiom rheumaticks, and 
my old ’ooroan v*?is bad too, so that we once bad 
to go into Maryleboi v ->rk 'us- 3 had no family 
living? perhaps they’re better as it is. We dia 
charged ourselves after u time, and they gave 
us b.9. I theu thought I M tiy and sell a few auw* 
and things. A master-butcher that’s been a 
1 hiend to me, lent me another 5*., and 1 asked a 
i man as sold saws to butcliers to put me in the 
way of it, and lie took me to a swag-shop. 

I do werry badly, sir, but 1 11 not deny, and I 
can’t deny—not anyhow — when you tell me 

Mr.-told you about me—that there’s 'elps 

to me. If I moke a bargain, for so much; or for 
old saws or cle.weu, or any old butcher tiling, and 
so much; a man wot knows me savs, * Weil, old 
boy, you don't look satisfied; here's a bit of steak 
for you.’ Sometimes itV cut off a scrag of 
mutton, or weal , that gives the old ’oornan 
and me a good nouiwhing bit of grub. I can 
work at tiAies, and every Saturday' a'most I’m 
now a porter to a butcher. I carries his meat 1 
from Newgate, when he s killed hisself, and* 
wants no more than a man's weight from the 
mniket; and when he ’ asn’ t killed h itself m 
course he hire* tf w*t. I^feakes 1*. a day the 
year round, I think, on saws, and^my old ’ooman 
makes more thar ’arf as mikh at charing, and 
there g the ’elps, And then X gets l$d. and my 
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Rmb every Saturday. It’s no nse grumbling; 
lots isn’t grubbed ’arf so well as me and my old 
’ooman. My rent’s 20 d. a week.” 

The articles vended by the second class of the 
street-sellers of tools, or thfoe whose purchasers 
are mostly connected with the docks and ware¬ 
houses, consist of iron-handled claw-hammers, 
spanners, bed-keys, and corkscrews. Of these 
street-traders there are ten or twelve, and the 
greater portion of them. ■#» blacksmiths out of 
employ. Some make ttaflt o#a hammers, whereas 
others purchase the articles they vend at the 
swag-shops. “ We sell more hammers *nd bed- 
keys than other things,” said one, “ and* soml- 
times we sells a corkscrew to the landlo'i of a 
public-house, and then we have perhaps iiallsi- 
pint of beer. Our principal customers for span¬ 
ner* are wheelwrights. Those for hammers are 
egg-merchants, oilmen, wax and tallowaihandlers, 
and other tradesmen who receive or send, oyt 
good^ in wooden cases well as chance cus¬ 
tomers in the streets.” The amount of capital 
required to start in the line is from 5s. to 15s.: “it 
is not much use,” said one, “ to go to Bhop with 
less than 10s.” 

A third class of the street-sellers of tools are 
the vendors of curry-combs and brushes, mane- 
combs, scrapers, and clipping instruments; and 
these articles are usually sold at the several mews, 
stable-yards, and jobbing-masters’ in and about the 
metropolis. The sellers are mostly broken-down 
grooms, who, not being able to obtain a situation, 
resort to street-selling as a last shift. “ It is the 
last coach, when a man takes this kind of 
living,” said one of my informants, a groom in a 
“good place;” “and it’s getting worse und worse. 
The poor follows look half-starved. Why, wlmt 
do you think I gave for these Bcissors? I got 'em 
for Gd. and a pint of beer, and T should have to 
give perhaps half-a-crown fo^’em at a shop.” The 
trade is fast declining, and to gentlemen’s carriage 
mews the street-sellers of such tools rarely resort, 
as the instruments required for stable-use are now 
bought, by the coachmen, of the tradesmen who 
supply their masters. At the “mixed mews,” as 
I beard them called, there are two men who, along 
with razors, knives, and other things, occasionally 
offer “clipping’’ and “trimming” scissors. Four 
or five years ago there were four of these street- 
sellers. The trimming-scissors are, in the shops, 
Is. Qd. to 2s. Gd. a pair. There is one trade still 
carried on in these places, although it is diminutive 
compared to what it was: I allude to the sale of 
curry-combs. Those vended by street-sellers at the 
mews are sold at 7 d. o&Gd. The best sale for these 
curry-combs is about Coventry-street and the Hay 
market, and at the livery-stables generally. Along 
with curry-ebmbs, the street-vendors* sell wash- 
leathers, mane-combs (horn), sponges (which were 
like dried moss for awhile, I was told, got up by 
the Jews, but which^are now good), dandy-brushes 
(whalebone-brushes, to scrape dirt from a horse’s 
legs, before he is grdftned), spofce-brushes (to clean 
carriage-wheels^ and coach-mops. One dweller in 
a large West-end ifiews computed thnt 100 differ¬ 
ent street-traders resorted thllher daily, and that 


twenty sold the articles It&ave specified. In this 
trade, I am assured, there are no broken-down 
coachmen or grooms, only the regular street-sellers. 
A commoner curry-comb is sold at 2 d. (prime cost 
3s. 3d. a dozen), at Smithfield, on market-days,, 
and to the carmen, and the owners of the rougher 
sort of horses ; but this trade is not extensive. 

There may be ten men, I am told, selling com- 
non '“^urrys;” and they also sell other articles 
(often horse* oil-cloths ayid nose-bags) along with 
tiem. | € 

The last class of street-sellers is the beaten-out 
mechanic or workman, who, through blindness, age, 
or infirmities, is driven to obtain a livelihood by 
supplying his particular craft with their various 
implements. Of this class, as I ha\e before stated, 
there are six men in London who were brought up 
as tailors, but are now, through some affliction or 
wrivation, incapacitated from following their calling. 
These men sell needles at four and five for Id.; 
thimbles lc2. to 2 d. each; scissors from Is. to 
2.v. 6e£.; and wax 1 d. the lump. There are also 
old and blind shoemakers, who sell a few articles 
of grindery to their shopmates, as they term them, 
as well as a few decayed members of other trades, 
hawking the implements of the handicraft to 
which they formerly belonged. But as I havo 
already given a long account of one of this class, 
under the head of the blind needle-seller, there is 
no occasion for me to speak further on the subject. 

From one of the street-traders in saws I had the 
following account of his struggles, as well as the 
benefit he received from teetotalism, of which he 
spoke very warmly. His room was on the fourth 
floor of a hous* in a court near Holborn, and was 
clean and comfortable-looking. There were good- 
sized pictures, in frames, of the Queen, the Last Sup¬ 
per, and a Rural Scene, besides minor pictures: 
some of these had been received in exchange for 
saws with street-picture-sellers. A shelf was 
covered with china ornaments, suck as are sold in 
the streets; the table had its oil-skin cover, and 
altogether I have seldom seen a more decent room. 
Jhe rent, unfurnished, was 2is. a week. 

“ I’ve been eight years in this trade, sir,” the 
saw-ssfler said, “ but I was brought up to a very 
different one. When a lad I worked in a coal-pit 
along wi^h my fatW, but his behaviour to me was 
so cruel, he beat me so, that I ran away, and 
walked every step from the north of England to 
London. I can’t say I ever repented running 
away—much as I’ve goue^ through. My money 
was soon gone when I got’ to London, and my 
way of speaking was laughed at. [He had now 
very little of a provincial accent.] That’s fourteen 
year back. Why, indeed, sir, it puzzles rue to 
tell you how I lived ^ien when 1 did live. I 
jobbed about the markets, and slept, when I could 
pay for a lodging, at the cheap lodging-houses; so 
I got iitfo the way of selling a few things in the 
streets, os I saw others do. I sold laces and 
children’s handkerchiefs. Sometimes I was miser¬ 
able enough when I hadn’t a farthing, and if I 
managed to make a sixpence I got tipsy on it. For 
six weeks I slept every night in the Peckham 
Union, ^or another five or six weeks I slept every 
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night m the dark arches by the Strand. I’ve 
sometittes. had twenty or thirty companions there. 

I used to lie down on the bare stones, and was 
asleep in a minute, and slept like a top all night, 
but waking was very bad. I felt stiff, ami sore, 
and cold, and miserable. How I lived at aU is a 
wonder to me. About eleven years ago I was per¬ 
suaded to go to a Temperance Meeting in Harp 
Alley (Farringdon-street), and there I signed' ihe 
pledge; that is, I made raj mark, for I can't read 
or write, which has been a great hitler to * I s 
I’d been a seholard a teetotal gent woulu have | 
got me into the police three years ago, about the 
time 1 got married. 1 did l -ter, of .^course, 
when I was a teetotaller—-no more dark arche*. 

I sold a few little shawls in the streets 
then, but it was hardly bread and butter and 
coffee at times. Eight year ago I thought ] I 
would try saw-selling: a shopkeeper advised ine # j 
and I began on six salt saws, which I sold to oil¬ 
men. They re for cutting salt only, and are made 
of zinc, as steel would rust and dirty the salt. 
The trade was 1'ar better at first than it is now. 
In good weeks I earned 10s. to 18.';. In bad 
weeks 10a*. or 12?. Now I may earn 10.x., not 
more, a week, pretty regular: yesterday I made 
only Od. Oilmen are better customers than chance 
street-buyers, for ?’m known to them. There's 
only out* man besides myself selling nothing 
but saws. I walk, I believe, 100 miles every 
week, and that I couldn’t do, I know, if Ivwasn’t 
teetotal. I never long for a taste of liquor if 
I’m over so cold or tired. It's all poisonous.” 

The saws sold are 8 inch, v ’ : ch cost at the 
Rwng-shops Sh. and 8 a\ 0>£. a doz^i ,• J 0 inch, Da. 
and 0.?. Od.; and so on, the price advancing ac¬ 
cording to the increased size, to 18 inch, 13.x*. Ctl. 
the dozen. Larger sizes are seldom c >ld in the 
stieets. The second man’s eamings^vy informant 
believed, were the same as his own. 

The wile of*niy informant, when she got work 
as an embroiderer, could earn 11.?. and 12.x*. At 
present she was at work braiding dresses for a 
dressmaker, at 2]d. each. By haul work,. ud t if 
she had not her baby to attend to, she could earn no 
more than 7£cl. a day. As it was she did notrarn Od. 

Op tiie Begoar Stj^et-Selleiis. 

Ukueji this head I include only such o| tin* beg¬ 
gar street-sellers as are neither infirm nor sulleiing 
from any severe bodily affliction or privation. I 
am well aware that^ie aged—the blind —the lame 
and the halt often pveteml to sell small articles in 
the street—such as boot-lares, tracts, cabbage nets, 
lucifcr-inatches, kettle-holders, and the like; and 
that such matters are carried by them partly to keep 
clear of the law, and pi^f^ > evince a -disposition 
to the public that they are willing to do something 
for their livelihood. But there being resBly ob¬ 
jects of charity, they belong more pr<q*rlv to the 
second main’division of this bool^ in winch the 
poor, or those that can’t work, and their several 
means of living, will be treated of. 

Such, though beggars, are not “lurkers"— 
a krker being strictly one who loiters about for 
some dishonest purpose. Many mode**of thievftig 


as well as begging are termed “lurking”—the 
“ dead lurk,” for instance, is the expressive slang 
phrase for the art of entering dwelling-houses 
during divine service. The term “ lurk,” however, 
is mostly applied to the several modes of plunder¬ 
ing by representations of sham distress. 

It J3 of these alone that I purpose here treating 
—or rather of that portion of them which pretend© 
to deal in manufactured articles. 

In a few ^stances the street-sellers of small 
articles of utility 0*e Also the manufacturers. 
Many, however, soy they are the producers of the 
things thgy offer for sale, thinking thus to efade 
tlfc necessity of having a hawker's licence. The 
majority of these petty dealers know little of the 
intuit act\jrc of the goods they vend^being mere 
tradesmen. F .rue few profess to be the makers of 
’heir com mod'ties, solely with the view of enlist¬ 
in' sympathy, and thus either selling the trifles 
ti^carry at an enormous profit, or else of ob¬ 
taining alms. Mm • 

An inmate of one of the low lodging-houses has 
sup]died me with the following statements — 
“ Within my recollection,” eaj's my informant, 
“ the great branch of trade among these worthies, 
was the sale of sewing cotton, either in skeins or 
on reels. In the former case, the article cost the 
* lurkets’ about 8rV. per pound ; one pound would 
produce thirty skeins, which, sold at one penny 
each, or two for three halfpence, produced a heavy 
profit. The lurkers could mostly dispose of three 
pounds per day; the article was, of course, dam¬ 
aged, rotten, and worthless. 

“ The mode if sale consisted in the 'lurkers’ call- 
iiu. r at the several houses in a particular district, 
and representing themselves as Manchester cotton 
spinncis out of employ. Long tales, of course, 
were told of the (list ki-sbs of the operatives, and of 
the oppression JPf their employers ; these tales had 
for the most part bei » “aught them at the pad- 
ding*ken, by soqje old and experienced dodger o* 
' the school; ’ and if the spokesman could patter 
well, a much larger sum was frequently obtained 
in direct alms than was reaped by the Mile.” 

Cotton on reels was—except to the purchaser— 
a still better speculation ; the reds were large, 
handsomely mounted, and displayed in bold relief 
such mauiptions as the billowing*:— 

PIKiv’.S 

PATENT COjTON. 

120 Yaiu>*». 

The reader, howeior, must divide the “120 
a aids,” here mentioned, by 12, and then he wiil 
arrive at something like the true secret as to 
the quantity; for the bu& . only was covered by 
the thread. 

“ The ‘ cotton Lurk ' i« now ' cooper’d ’ (worn 
out); a nfbre common dodge—and? of course, only 
an excuse for begging—i9 to envelope a packet i4 
‘warranted’ needles, or a few inches of ‘real 
lion iron lace ’ in an envelope, with a few lines to 
the 'Lady of the House,’ or a printed bill, setting 
forth the misefy oi the stanufacturers, and the 
intention of the parties leaving^,he ‘ fakement’ to 
presume to call for an answer in a few hours. I 
subjoin a copy o#one of these documents. 
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'TEE JjACE-MAKMR8 APPEAL. 

* It if with extreme regret we thus presume to 
trespass on your time and attention, we are Lace 
Makers by trade, and owing to the extensive im¬ 
provements in Machinery, it has made band labour 
completely useless. 

‘So thut it has thrown hundreds of honest and 
industrious men out of employment, your peti¬ 
tioners are among the nfcrahfer. Fifteen men with 
their families have left their homes with the in¬ 
tention of emigrating to South Austral^, and the 
only means we have of supporting ourselves till 
we can get away, is by the sale of somt Frame 
Thread and Traced Lacc Collars of o^r own ma¬ 
nufacture, at the following low prices—Fashion¬ 
able Frame Lace Collars 3d. each, warranted to 
wash and wear well; Frame Thread [dollars 6d. 4 
each. Traced Lace Collars Is. each, the best that* 
can ke made, and we trujtwe shall meet with that 
entfturagament from the Friends of Industry which 
our necessities require. 

‘The enclosed two 6d. 

‘The patry calling for this, will have an assort¬ 
ment of the Newest Patterns of Frame Thread 
Lace and Edgings for your inspection, and the 
smallest purchase will be thankfully received 
and gratefully remembered by G. DAVIS, Lace 
Makers. 

‘We beg to state that a number of the families 
being destitute of clothing, the bearer is authoiised 
to receive any articles of such in exchange for Lace, 
Edgings or Collars. « 

4 ALLEN, Printer, Long-row, Nottingham.” 

“These are left by one of ‘the school’ at 
the houses of the gentrj, a mark being placed 
on the door post of such ad* are ‘bone’ or 
‘gammy,’ in order to inform the rest of ‘the 
school ’ where to call, and whaj houses to tivoid. 
As the needles cost but a few pence per thousand, 
and the lace less than one halfpenny per yard— 
a few purchasers of the former at 1.?. per packet 
(25 needles), or of the latter at 2s. Od. per yard, 
is whattheBe ‘lurkers’ term a ‘fair day’s work for 
a fair day's wages.’ 

“ Another aifa very extensive branch of the 
pscudo-‘manufacturing ’ fraternity is to be found 
among the sham street-sellers of cutlery. 

“ At some of the least respectable of the swag- 
shops may be bought all the paraphernalia requi¬ 
site in order to set up as the real manufacturer of 
Sheffield and ‘Brummagem’ goods---including, 
beside the cutlery, chamois-leather aprons, paper 
caps (ready crushed, to give them the appearance 
of age nnd usage), and last, but not least, a com¬ 
pound of blafik lead and tallow, to *‘ take the 
% granny ’ off them as has white ’andfl, so as the flat’s 
shan’t * tumble ’ to the ‘ unworkmanlike appear¬ 
ance of the palms of the * lurker.’ 

“Thus ‘got up’ for the part,” continues my 
informant, “ and proftoed with \t case of razors, 
which perhaps s cost him two groats, and (if he 
can raise as much) 4 noggin o’ rum to ‘ give him 
cheek* and make him ‘ speak uf** to his victims— 


‘Jack Beaver,’ the ‘king of the street-cutlers,* will 
sally forth, and meet, intercept, and follow -any 
gentleman who seems a ‘ likely spec/ till worried 
perhaps by importunity, the ‘swell * bays what be 
does not want, and, I need scarcely add, what be 
cannot use. Next, in importance, to ‘ Jack Beaver,’ 
is the notorious 4 Pat Connor.’ Pat ‘ does nothing 
on f,he blob/ that is to say (he does not follow 
people’ and speak to them on the Btreets). His 
‘ dodge’—and it has been for years a successful 
bne-^As to gowound to the public offices, dressed 
as before described, with the exception of being in 
his shirt sleeves (he has every day a clean shirt), 
and tefze the clerks till they purchase a pen-knife. 

He has been known to sell from fifteen to twenty 
knives in one day, at two shillings each, the first 
cost being about threepence-halfpenny. Of coupe 
he is often interrupted by porters and otner 
rfficiahi, but he always carries in one hand a roll 
of wire, and a small hammer in the other, and 
having got the name of some gentleman up stairs, 
he pretends that he is going to mend Mr. So-and- 
so’s bell. This worthy, a short time ago, made 
free—in the Custom House—with a timepiece, 
belonging to one of the clerks, for which the 
‘ Sheffield manufacturer ’ got twelve months in 
Newgate. I have not seen him since,” adds my 
informant, “ and therefore ima’gine that he is now 
taking a provincial tour. ” 

Of T^r. “House of Lords,” a Street Si li.ku's 
Defulct Club. 

I have given an account of a defunct club, of 
which the “ paper workers” were the chief mem¬ 
bers ; and I hrfve now to do the same of a society 
not very dissimilar in its objects, of winch the 
street-sellers of manufactured articles constituted 
the great majority. It was called the “ house of 
lords,” and wp established about eight years ago, 
at the Roebuck-tavern, Holbom, and existed three* 
years. Its object was to relieve *its members in 
sickness. The subscription was 2d. a week, and 
the relief to a sick member was as many pennies 
a, week as the club contained members, with, in 
any pressing case, an additional halfpenny, which 
the members paid into the fund, over and above 
their weekly subscription. For the greater part 
of its existence th^club contained ninety mem¬ 
bers (a fjsw of them honorary), and there were 
very few cases of “declaring on the fund” by 
sick members. At one period for many week’s 
there were no such declarations, and the “ house 
of lords” had 30 1. in hand. One of the leading 
members, a very intelligent man, who had “a 
good connection in hardware,” had taken great 
pains to prepare a code of rules, which, having 
been approved by the otj^r members, it was con¬ 
sidered time that the “house of lords” should be 
enrollAl. Delays, however, intervened. “To tell 
you the *~uth, sir,” one of them said, “ we were 
afraid to employ an attorney, and thought of wait- j 
ing upon Mr. Tidd Pratt ourselves, but it wasn’t | 
to be.” 

The club was, moreover, looked upon at some¬ 
what select. “No costers were admitted,air/’ I 
v&s told by a hardware seller in the streets; 
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‘•not but what there s many very industrious and 
honest men among them, but they’re in a different 
line, and are a different sort of people to us.” The 
members met once a week, and, though they were 
merry itnd talkative enough, drunkenness was 
strongly discouraged. It was common for IK 
subscribers who were regarded as the “ geniuses ” 
of the trade, to take counsel together, and “invent 
any now move.” They were reputed to be know¬ 
ing. among the most knowing, m all street arts 
and dodges, and the way in which tfre club 
to an end, considering the strong claims to know¬ 
ingness of its members, was curious enough. 

One Saturday evening a member who will con¬ 
sidered a respectable man, and was sufficiently 
regular in his payments, appeared at the weekly 
mealing,•introducing his landlord, who, ns a non- 
member, had to pay Id. for admission. The man 
told how his family had suffered from illness, and 
how he had been ill, and got into arrears ot rent, 
for he did not like to distress the fund; and how 
his landlord was then in possession of his “sticks,” 
which must he sold in the morning if he could 
not pay 15s.; and, moreover, how his landlord— 
a very kind-hearted, indulgent man--was foioed 
to do this, fey he himself was in difficulties. The 
membeis voted that tj^ie 15s. should be advanced ; 
hut before the next meeting night it was dis¬ 
covered that the statement of the poor member in 
arrears was an imposition. The landlord was 
merely a confederate; the worthy couple 'had 
been drinking together, and. to prolong their 
tippling, had hit upon the roguish scheme I have 
mentioned. 

This, among other things, lowered the confidence 
of the mruilnts. The numbers fell off until it 
was thought best to “ wind up the concern.” The 
small funds in hand were fairl} apportion' i among 
the remaining members, and the club ceased to 
exist. w 

Another Street-sellers' Club has recently been 
formed by the men themselves, of which the follow¬ 
ing is tlie prospectus, and it is to be hoped that ling 
attempt on the part of the street-folk to better* 
their condition will meet with a better fate than 
its predecessor :— * 

Our motto is “To live honeriy by daily pel- 
severance and industry.” * 

Street Mechanics, Labourers, Haulers *§c. 

PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, 


COMMITTEE 

Mr. Taylor, Chairman, Mr. Thorcsby, 

— Travers, — Bowse, 

— Cowan, — Manly, 

— Moody, — Morris, 

— Moore, — Lawson, 

— Hand, — Lamb, 

— Martin. 

Mr. J. White,^Treasurer. Mr. F. A. Thoresb;, 
Scare tnly. 

The chair will be taken at Seven o'clock, and 
tlie Committee arc requested to be in attendance 
unc^hour .Previous. 

Ov- i.ie -Selleus of CnoCKF.itv Ann 

Glass-Walks. 

' n now conn, to a new class of the street 
K-ell >. of manufactured Articles—viz;.,the “ crocks,” 
as Jhor are termed. I have before alludeff to 
one characteristic 01 these traders — that they 
all strive to be bartcrera in preference to sales¬ 
men. They also present other varying qualities 
when compared with other classes of street-sellers. 
Of these “ crocks,” there are, from the best data I 
could obtain from men in the trade, and from tho 
swag-shop people who supply them, 250 men and 
150 women; of these, 120 couples (man and 
woman) “ work” together; of the remainder, some¬ 
times two men work in unison, and some women 
work singly. On my inquiring of one of these 
stieot iolk if ever three worked together, I was 
told that such wiyi never the case, as the “crocks” 
would quote a saying: “Two’s good company, 
three’s none at all.” Of the men and women 
carrying on this traffic conjointly more than half 
aie married; showing a difference of habits to tlie 
costermongers. ^ie reason assigned to me by 
one of the class (himself once a costermonger) ayias 
that th^ interest of the. man and woman in the 
business Avas closer than in costerniongering, while 
the .serviceableness of a Avouian helpmate in “swop¬ 
ping,” or bartering, was much greater. This prompts 
tlie women, I am told, even if they are unmarried 
at the outset, to insist upon wedlock ; and the man 
—sometimes, perhaps, to secure a valuable “ help, ” 
at others, it may be. from better motives - consents 
to Avhat in this rank of life, and under the circum¬ 
stances of such street-traders, is more frequently 
tlie woman’s offer than the man’s. The trade, in 
its present form, has not been known more than 


HELD AT TH^LAMB TAVEltN, 

NEW TUKNSTILE, HOLBOllN, 

Proprietor, Mr. White. 

The above-named classeamiv kindly invited to 
attend a Meeting conveneOor 

Sunday Evening next, • 

And every succeeding Sunday EA-oning, the 

ubove house, to carry out the object unanimously 
agreed to by the Enrolled Members and the 
General Committee. Furthermore, to take into 
consideration the most appropriate means whereby 
we may be enabled to assist each * other in the 
time of adversity. * 


tAvelve years. 

The goods, which are all bought at the crock 
swng-shops, of Avhich an account given below, are 
carried in baskets on the head, the men having 
pads on the cloth caps Avhich they wear—or some¬ 
times a padding of hay or ayooI insid* the cap— 
while tlie Avomen’s pads are worn outside their 
bonnets or caps, the bonnet being occasionally 
placed on the basket. The goods, though carried 
in baskets on the head to the locality ot the traffic; 
are, whilst the trafjc • goings on, usually home 
from house to house, or street to street, on the 
arm, or when in large baskets qgrrdd before them 
by tlie two bands. Tl^se baskets are strongly made; 
the principal mart is close to Spitalfields-raarket. 


J 
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* The men engaged in this trade are usually 
strong, robust, ana red-faced. Most of them are 
above the middle stature; very few are beyond 
middle age, and the majority of them are under or 
little more than 30. The women, more than the 
men, have contracted a stoop or bend to one side, 
not so much by carrying weights on the head, as 
by carrying them on the arm. The weights they 
carry are from three to five stone. The dress of 
the men is the same as this ^atermofigers, with the 
exception oF shootmjpcut jackets being more 
freguent among the “ crocks” than the costers, and 
red plush waistcoats are very popular frith thf*n. 
When not at jfcark, or on Sundays —for tlV>y never 
woik on the Sabbath, though they do not go to 
church or chapel—these men are hardlf ever fpen 
to wear a hat. Both men and women wear stiong 
boots and, unless when “ hard-up,” silk handker¬ 
chiefs. Their places of residence are, aAegards the 
majority, in Spitolficlds, Bethnal-green, and fihoL'c- 
diteff. Of the others th ^greater portion reside in 
the neighbourhood of Kent-street, m the Borough. 
Their ubodc usually consists of one room, which 
is in most cases more comfortable, and better fur¬ 
nished than those of the costers. “ We pick up 
a tidy ornament now and then,” one crock said, 

“ such as a picture, in the way of swop, and our 
good women likes to keep them at home for a lnt 
of show.” They live well, in genetal, dining out 
almost every day; and X am told that, as a body, 
they have fewer childicn than any other class of 
street-folk. 

The trade is almost ont’rely itinerant. Crock- 
sellers are to l>e seen utstieet markets on Saturday 
nights, but they are not the legul.u clocks, who, 
as J have said, do not care to *<//. The clocks go 
on “ rounds,” the gr<^it trade being in the 
suburbs. Sometimes a round jpsts a week, the 
couple resting at a fresh place every night. Others 
have a round for each day «f the week. 4 

The long rounds are to Gmmwich, Woolwich, 
North fleet, Gravesend, Stroud, Bechcster, Chat¬ 
ham, and then to Maidstone. Some will then 
nuke Maidstone the head-quarters, and woik the 
neighbouring villages—such as East V.uleigh, 
Town Mailing, Yaiding, Aylesfoid, and others. 
The return to town may be direct by railway, or 
by some other route, if any stock remains unsold. 
On these long rounds the higher priced goods aie 
generally carried, and stock is forwarded from 
Loudon to the “crock” whilst on the round, if 
the demand require it. Another long round is 
Yauxhall, Wandsworth. Kingston-on-Thames, and 
Guildfoid, with divergmgs to the villages. The 
return from Guildford fif often by Richmond, Kew, 
Ac. A third long round is Hampstead, lvilburn, 
Barnet, Watford, and so on to St. Albans. The 
other long rounds are less frequented; but some 
go to Uxbridge; others to Windsor and Eton, and 
as far as Reading; others to Cambridge, by Tot¬ 
tenham, Edmonton, .Ware, &c. When no trade is 
to be done close to London, tje “crocks” often 
have themselves ana their wares conveyed to any 
town by rail. {Th^short, or town rounds, are the 
Lover-road, New Kent-road, Walworth, Camber¬ 
well, And back by Newington; Xenningtoa, Bjix- 


ton, Clapham, and back by Yauxhall; Bayswater; 
Notting-hill, and back by Paddington; Camden 
Town, St. John’s Wood, and Hampstead; Stoke 
Newington, Lalston, Clapton, ShackleweH, and 
Staraford-hill; Mile-end, Stratford, and Bow,; 
Limehouse, Poplar, and back by the Commerciftl- 
road. It would bo easy to cite other routes, but 
these show the character of the trade. Some 
occupy two days. A few crocks “ work" the 
poor neighbourhoods, swch as Hoxton, ICingslnnd- 
Yoack parts of*Hackney, See., and cry, “ line we 
are—now, ladies, bring out your old hats, old 
clothes, old umbrellers, old anythink; old slice-, 
metal,Ibid anythink; here we are!” 

The trade, from the best information I could 
acquire, is almost equally divided into what may 
he called “fancy” and “useful” articles. $ A 
lodging-letter, for instance, will <s swop” h<*r old 
igowns and boots, and drive keen bargains lor 
plates, dishes, or wash-hand basins and jugs. A 
housekeeper, who may be in easier ciicumstanees, 
will exchange for vases and glass wares, herva: 1 1- 
maids swop clothes and money for a set of china, 
“ ’gainst they get married." Perhaps thcie are no 
more frequent collisions between buyer and se!i**r 
than in the crock swag-shops. A mqn who h..d 
once been an assistant m one of these place*, to hi 
me that some of the “crocks” were tiresome beyond 
measure, ami every now and then a minute ort.ro 
was wasted by the “ crock” and the svag-s;io[- 
man fn sweating one at another, Pome of these 
street traffic!, cis insist upon test'll* the sound’" 
oft/vOy intiele. bv striking the middle fii..;er ami 
against it. Tins they do to autnfy tlicii (le-tom- rs 
also, in the course of tiade, especially in p »ot 
neighbourhoods. 

i'hom the best data at my command, one qr. irtev 
of the goods sold at the swag-shops are sold to 
the crock dealers I have described, and in ,\br ut 
equal pioportions as to amount jy fancy.or us. tul 
articles. There are, in addition to the crock bat¬ 
terers, pel haps 100 tinders who work the poor 
streets, chiefly carrying their goods in barrows, 
4 ut they sell, and though they vvill barter, do not 
clamom for it. They or}': “ Free trade for ever ! 
lloroti eup and saucer for a halfpenny ! Pick'em 
out at your own price ! Tea-pot for three half¬ 
pence ! * Pick'en# % out! Oho! oho! Giving 
away h^re!” They rattle dishes and basins 
as they make this muse. These men are all sup¬ 
plied at the swug-shops, buying what is called 
“ common lots,” mid sellin^ut 80 per cent, profit. 
Such traders have only been known in the 
streets for five years, and for three or four months 
of the year half of these “ go to costenng.” The 
barrows are about seventy in number, and there 
are thirty stalls. Sevtffi'eighths of the “ burrow- 
crod^s ” arc men. The swag-bnmnvmen also 
sell small articles of crockery wares, and alto¬ 
gether Aic half of the trude of the crock swug- 
shops (whick I have described) is a trade for 
the streets. 

Of the way in which the “ crock Imrterera” dis¬ 
pose of their wares, &c., I have given an account 
below. They are rapidly supplanting the “ old 
clo’” traifcj of the Jews. 
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The hucksters of creckery-ware are a consider¬ 
able class. One who has great experience in the 
business thinks there must be some hundreds 
employed in it throughout London. He says he 
' meets many at the swag warehouses on tlr even¬ 
ings that he goes there. He is often haff an hour 
before he can be served. There are seven or 
eight swag warehouses frequented by the huck¬ 
sters, and at the busy time my informant has 
often seen as many has twenty-five nt eac\| ’■ nme. 
and he is satisfied that there must* c three f'.i four 
hundred hucksters of china and glass throughout 
the metropolis. The china and glass in which 
they deal are usually purchased at the ea™ end of 
the town, upon the understanding that jf the 

i uckater is unable to dispose of them in the course 
r the day the articles will he taken back in the 
morning, if uninjured, and the money leturned 
The hucksters usually take out their goods eaify 
in the day. Their baskets are commonly deposited 
at the warehouse, and each warehouse has from 
thirty to fort}' baskets left there over-night, when 
the unsold articles are returned. The baskets are 
usually filled with china and glass and ornaments, 
to the amount of from 5 s. to IS'-, accord.eg to tin* 
stock-money of the huckster. A basket filled 
with lb.s. worth <kt china is considered, I am told, 
“a very tidy stock." In the same neighborhood 
ns they get the crockery, are made the basket-* m 
which it is carried. For these baskets tl^*y pay 
from 2.v. to tb., ami they arc made expressly lor 
the hucksters; indeed, on one side of a well- 
known street at the east end, the baskets made m 
the cellais may be seen piled ou#&ide the houses 
up to the second floor windows. The class of 
persons engaged in hawking china through the 
metropolis .ire either broken-down tra<ii\ j nion or 
clerks out of place, or Jews, or they ‘ \ be Staf¬ 

fordshire men, who have been regularly bred to the 
business. They cany different kinds of article*. 
The Staffordshire man may generally be known by 
the heavy load of china that he cames with torn, 
lie has few light or fancy articles in his basket: 
it is filled chiefly with plates and dishes jftid 
earthenware pans. The broken-down tradesmen 
carries a lighter load. He prefers tea services and 
vases, and rummers and cruet-stands, as they are 
generally of a more delicate iffoke thaiAhe articles 
carried by the Staffordshire men. TheCew, how¬ 
ever, will carry nothing of any considerable weight. 
He takes with him mostly light, showy, Bohemian 
goods—which are Iffffieult “to be priced” by hi3 
customers, and do not require much labour to 
hawk about. The hucksters usually start on their 
rounds about nine. There are very few who take 
money ,* indeed they profess to take none at all. 
“ But that is all fiam,^aid mv informant. “ If 
any one was to ask me the price of an article in 
an artful way like,I shouldn’t give hiraj. straight¬ 
forward answer. To such parties we always say, 
* Have you got any old clothes T’^L’he hucksters 
do take money when they can get it, and they 
adopt the principle of exchanging their goods for 
old clothes merely as a means of evading the 
licence. Still they are compelled to do a great deal 
in the old clothes’ line. When they take money 


they usually reckon to get id. in the shilling,4>ut 
at least three-fourths of their transactions consist 
of exchanges for old clothes. “ A good tea-ser¬ 
vice we generally gjye,” said my informant, “ for 
a left-off suit of clothes, hat, and hoots—they mast 
al! be in a decent condition to he worth that. We 
give a sugar-basin for an old coat, and a rummer 
for a pair of old Wellington boots. For a glass 
milk jug T sjjould expect a waistcoat and trow sen, 
and they must beatidf ones too. ‘ But there’s 
nothing so saleable as a pair of old boots to us. 
Theie is always a market for old boots, ivhen 
Aere i* 7iot for old clothes. You can any day got 
a diniKi out of old Wellingtons^ but as for coats 
a^tl ’aistcoats- there’s a fashion about them, and 
what pleases one don’t another. I can sell 

•< pair of old boots going along the streets 
if I cajpr them in tnv linnd. The snobs 

’•vnl inn after us t< get them—the backs are so 
falifable. Old 1 lints and waistcoats are 
worth little or nothftg. Old silk hats, however, 
there’s a tidy market for. They are bought for 
the Bhops, and are made up into new hats for the 
country. The shape is what is principally wanted. 
We won’t uive a fardeu foi the polka hats with 
tile low crowns. If we can double an old hat up 
and put it in our pocket 1 ., it’s more valuable to us 
than a stiff on - \Ye know that the shapo mint he 
good to stand, that. As soon as a hatter touches 
a hat he knows by the touch or the stiffness of it 
whether it ’a been * through ’ the fire or not; and 
if so, they ’ll give it von hack in a minute. Theie is 
one man who at.uida in Devonahirc-street, Bishop:,- 
gate-stieet, waiting to buy the hats of us as we 
go into the limiket, and who purchases at least 
tliiitv doften of us a week. There will be three 
or four there beside ITm looking out for us as 
we return frot* our lounds, and they’ll either 
outbid fine another, v •< i ling as the demand is, 
or tin y ’ll all hold*toaother to give one pirct-. 
The same will 1R* done by other parties wanting 
the old umbrellas that we bring hack with us. 
These are valuable principally for the whalebone. 
Cane ribbed ones an* worth only from Id!, to LV/., 
and that’s merely the value of the stick and tho 
supporters. Iron skewers are made principally out of 
the old supporters of umbrellas.’* The china mid 
crockery bought by the hucksters at the warehouses 
are always second-rate articles. They are most of 
them a little damaged, and the glass won’t stand 
hot water. Every huckster, when he starts, has 
a bag, and most of them two—the one for the 
inferior, and the other for the better kind of old 
clothes he buys. “ We jpt'.r base gentlemen’s left- 
off wearing apparel. This is mostly sold to us by 
women. They are either the wives of tradesmen 
or mechanics who sell jhem to us, sr else it is the 
servant of a lodging-house, who has had the thing* 
^ven to her, and with her we can deal much 
easier than the others. She *s come to ’em light, 
and of course she parts with ’em light,” said the 
man, “and she ’M U' a pawof «agar basinB worth 
about 6d., you know, for a thimr that ’ll fetch two 
or three shillings sometimes* ftit the mistresses 
of the houses rye she-dragons. They wants a 
whole dinner tliany -service for their husband’s 
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rags. As for plates and dishes, they think they 
can be had for picking tip. Many a time they 
sells their husband’s things unbeknown to ’em, 
and often the gentleman of tfye house coming up 
to the door, and seeing us make a deal—for his 
trowsers maybe—putB a stop to the whole trans¬ 
action. Often and often 1 've known a woman 
sell the best part of her husband's stock of clothes 
for chcuiy ornaments for her mantelpiece. And 
I ’in sur# the other day a^adjfc stripped the whole 
of h«* passage, and gave me almost a new great 
<oat,*that was hanging up in the hall, for a few 
trumpery tea-things. But the greatest ^rews<» 
has to deal with are some of the ladies m the 
MjiK'ies. They stops you on the sly in the streets, 
ami tells you to call at their house at sitdh a hour 
of the day, and when you goes there they smuggles 
you quietly into some room by yourselves, and 
then sets to work Jewing away as harcf'as they 
can, pacing ftp their own things, and downcrfing’ 
youm. Why, the other day *1 was told to call at 
a fashionable part of Pimlico, so I gave a person 
oil. to tnind the child, and me and my good 
woman started off at eight in the morning with a 
double load. But, bless you, when we got there, 
the lady took us both into a private room unbe¬ 
known to the servants, and wanted me to go and 
buy expressly for her a green and white chamber 
service all complete, with soap troys and brush 
travs, together with four breakfast cups—and all 
this hero grand set-out she wanted for a couple of 
old washed-out light waistcoats and a pair of light 
trowsers. She tried hard to make, vgo believe that 
tile buttons alone on the v.aistco.its was worth 
Gif. a piece, but I knowed the value of buttons 
afore she was borned ; at first start off I’m sure 
they wouldn’t have co>t W. each, so I couldn’t 
make a deal of it no how, and^I had to take 
all my things baek for my trouble. I asked her 
even tor a pint of beer, but silo wouldn't listen to 
no such thing. We generally cnFns we go, * any 
old clothes to sell or exchange,’ and I look down 
the area, and sometimes knock at the door, if 
1 go out with a 15s. basket of crookeiy, may be 
after a tidy day’s work 1 shall come home with 
Is. in my pocket (perhaps I shall have sold a 
couple of tumble, or half a dozen plates), and 
a bundle of old clothes, consisting of two or 
three old shirts n coat or two, a suit of Jeft- 
off livery, a woman’s gown may be, or a pair 
of old stays, a couple of pair of Wellingtons, and 
a waiBtcoat or so." These 1 should have at my 
back, and the remainder of my chany and glass on 
my head, and werrv probably a humberella or 
two under my arm, and five oi six old hats in my 
hand. This load altogether will weigh about 
three quarters <j£ a cwt., and I shall have travelled 
^fifteen miles with that, at least; for as fast as X 
gets rid on the weight of the crockery, I takes up 
the weight of the old clothes. The clothes I 
hardly know the vaIue«on till I gets to the Clothes 
Exchange, in Hound^itch. Thg usual time for 
the hucksters arriving there is between three and 
four in the winte^f or<<between five nnd six m the 
summer. In fact, we must be af the Exchange at 
them hours, because there all our buyers island 


we can’t go out the next day until we’ve Bold our 
lot. We can’t have our baskets stocked again 
until we’ve got the money for our old clothes.” 
The Exchange is a large square plot of damp 
ground, about an acre in extent, enclosed by a 
hoarding About eight feet high, on the top of 
which is a narrow sloping roof, projecting suffi¬ 
ciently forward to shelter one person fiom the 
min. Across this ground are placed four rows of 
double |«at8, Tanged back"to back. Hero meet nil 
the Je»/ clothestnen, hucksters, dealers in second¬ 
hand shoes, left-off wardrobe keepers, harokm 
dealers, umbrella dealers and menders, and indeed 
buyers at?d sellers of left-off clothes and worn-out 
commodities of every description. The purchaser 
are of all nations, and in all costumes. Some are 
Greeks, others Swiss, and others Germans; some 
have come theie to buy up old rough charity 
clothing and army coats for the Irish maikot, 
others have come to purchase the haroskins and 
old furs, or else to pick up cheap old teapots and 
tea-urns. The man with the long flowing beard 
and gicasy tattered gaberdine is worth thousands, 
and he has come to make another sixpence out oi 
the rags and tatters that are strewn about the 
ground in heaps for sale. At a little before three 
o’clock the stream of rag-seller^ sets in in a flood 
towards this spot. At the gate stands “ Barney 
Aaion,’’ to take the half-penny admission of evoiy 
one entering the ground. By Ids side stands lus 
son with a leather pouch of half-pence, to give 
change for any silver that may be tendered. The 
stench of the old clothes is positively overpower¬ 
ing. Every oih^ there is dressed in liis worst. Ii 
he has an}- good clothes be would not put them on. 
Almost each one that enters has a bag at his back, 
and scarcely has he passed the gate.belore lie ib 
.urrounded by some half dozen eager Jews—one 
leels the contents of the bundle on the hucksters 
back—another clumours for the iy^st sight. A 
third cries, “ I *m sure you have something that’ll 
suit me.” '‘You know me,’’ says a fourth, “I’m 
a buyer, and give a good price.” “Have you got 
my breaking]” asks this Jew, who wants an old 
coat or two to cut up into cloth caps—“ Have you 
got utiv* fustian, any old cords, or old boats ] ’ 
And such is the anxiety and greediness of tin* 
buyers, tht*. it is a^much as the seller can do to 
keep his brndle on his back. At length he forces 
his way to a Beat, and as he empties the contents 
of his sack on the ground, each different article is 
snapped up and eagerly overhtfded by the different 
J ewa that have followed him to his seat. Then 
they all ask what sum is wanted for the several 
things, and they, one and all, bid one quarter of 
the price demanded. I am assured that it requires 
the greatest vigilance to jfrcVent the things being 
carriedjoff unpaid in the confnsion. While this 
scene is going on, a Jew, perched upon a high 
stage in tBa centre of the ground, shouts aloud to 
>the multitude*?' Hot wine, a half-penny a glass, 
here.” Beside him stands another, with smoking 
cans of hot eels; and next to this one is a sweet¬ 
meat stall, with a crowd of Jew boys gathered 
round the keeper of it, gambling with marbles 
for Albert*rock and hardbake. Up and down 
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between the seats push women with baskets 
of sheep’s trotters on their arms, and scream¬ 
ing, “ Legs of mutton, two for a penny; who 11 
give me a Handsel—who’ll give me a hand¬ 
sel?” After them comes a man with a large tin 
can under his arm, and roaring, H Hot pea, h i 
hot pea, oh! ” In one corner is a coffee and beer 
shop. Inside this are Jews playing at draughts, 
or settling and wrangling about the godha they 
have bought of one another. In fact, iri £0 otijer 
place is such a scene of riot, ntgdf and i 1 ♦ to .p 
witnessed. The cause of this excitc&nit is the 
great demand on the part of the poor, ahd the cheap 
clothiers as well, for those articles whicl#&re con¬ 
sidered as worthless by the rich. The old shoes 
are to be cobbled up, and the cracks heel-balled 
over, and sold out to the working-classes as strong 
dmablc articles. The Wellingtons are to be re- - 
fronted, and disposed of to clerks who are expected 
to appear respectable upon the smallest salaries. 
The old coats and trowsers are wanted for the 
slop-shops ; they are to be “ turned,” and made up 
into new garments. The best black suits are to 
be “clobbered” up—and those which are more 
worn in parts are to be cut up and made into new 
cloth caps for young gentlemen, or gaiters for poor 
curates ; whilst others are to be transformed into 
the “ best boys’ tunics.” Such as are too far gone 
are bought to be torn to pieces by the “ devil,” 
.and made up into new cloth—or “shoddy ” as it 
is termed—while such as have already done this 
duty are sold for manuro for the ground. The old 
shirts, if they are past mending, arc bought as 
“rubbish” by the manne store ^ealers, and sold 
as mgs to the paper-mills, to be changed either 
into the bank-note, the newspaper, or the best 
satin note-paper. 

The average earnings of the hucksters who ex¬ 
change crockery, china and ghts* tor the above 
articles, are Jfrom 8s. to 10s. per week. Some 
days, I am told, they will make 3s., and on others 
they will get only Qd. However, taking the aood 
with the bad, it is thought that 10s. a wee* is 
about a fair average of the earnings of the wfcde 
class. The best times for this trade are at the 
turn of the winter, and at the summer sAsnn, be¬ 
cause then people usually purchase new clothes, 
and are throwing off the olfl ones, flic average 
price of an old hat is from Id. to 8d. ^for an old 
pair of shoes, from 1 d. to 4 d .; an old pair of Wel¬ 
lingtons fetch from 3 d. to Is. Qd. (those of French 
leather are of scrfRely any value). An old coat 
is worth from Ad. to Is. ; waistcoats are valued 
from Id. to 3 d. ; trowsers are worth from Ad. to 
8d. ; cotton gowns are of the same value ; bonnets 
are of no value whatever : shirts fetch from 2 d. to 
Qd.; stockings are pair ; a silk handker¬ 

chief varies m value from iid. to Is. Tl^ party 
supplying me vith the above information was 
originally in the coal and greenrrocdPy business, 
but, owing to .1 succession of cd&mities, he has 
been unable to carry it on. Since then he has 
taken to the vending of crockery in the streets. 
He is a man far above the average of the class to 
which he at present belongs. 


Op the “ Swao,” CnoCKiutY, axi> Glass Shops. 

In addition to the 150 general and particular 
“swag-shops,” or shops having a huge collection 
of goods, of which I have spoken, then* are 
twenty establishments for the sale of crockery and 
china, which I heard styled by persons in the 
trade “ swng-crocks,” or “ crock-shops.” The prin¬ 
ciple on which the trade is conducted in these 
places is tfle saiu% that of the swag-shops, 
inasmuch as the sales are wholesale, to street- 
sellers, shop-keepers, and shippers, but i.irgly to 
fri v atoJnd i viduaG. 

Th^crock swag-shops are to be found in the 
streets neighbouring Spitalhelds market, and ui 
51m neit to Liquorpond-streefc. As at the more 
general or miscellaneous sway-shops, the crock- 
swags make no display. In one of the imi^t 

ten si v^, indeed, f wo large windows are fillet, 
•vitfo goods. lieie aio spirit-stands, w^th the 
invariable tl.iee oottlea (invariable in the cheap 
trade), blue, green, or uncolomed; some lettered 
“gin,” “rum,’ “brandy,” but most of them un¬ 
labelled. Here, too, are cruet-stands, and “pot” or 
spar figures under glass shades; audit number nt 
many-coloured flower-glasses, some of them pto- 
fusely gilded; and small china vases; hut the 
glass wares greatly predominate. Although thou 
are glass and colour and gilding enough to make 
“an imposing display,” the display is nevertheless 
anything but showy; the goods look dingy, and. 
if I may so speak of such things, faded. Some of 
the coloured xdass seems to la* losing its colour, 
and few of the wares have the bright look ol 
newness. 

T!i- windows of those shops are, for the most 
part, literally pacLd + n a certain height, so as 
almost to exclude the light, witli pitchers, and 
basins, and cups, and jugs, and the sundry smaller 
arti^es of this mufcd.t'jous trade, all undusted, 
and seemingly •neared for. In one “large con¬ 
cern” I saw a number of glass salt-cellars wrapped 
severally in paper, which had changed from white 
to a dusty brown, and which fu»m age, and per¬ 
haps damp, seemed about to fall to tatters. 

The “interiors” of some of these warehouses 
are very spacious. I saw on* large and lofty 
shop, into which two apartments and a yard hud 
been flung, the partitions having been taken down, 
and the ceilings supported by pillars, in older to 
“extend the premises.” It was really a hall of 
pots. On the floor were large crates, the tops 
removed so that the goods might be examined, 
packed, one with cups, another with saucers, a 
third with basins, and packed as only a potter 
could pack them. Intermixed with them were 
piles of Jblue-and-white dishes qpd plates, and, 
beddo them, washing-pans, fitted one into anothm 
like the old hats on a Jew’s head. The pillars 
had their festoons of crockery, being hung with 
children's white and gold mugs “for a good boy,” 
and with whiff j- tal-lidjjed and brown-bodied 
mu-.tuul pots, as well as other minor articles 
The shelves were loaded vn^th %a-services of many 
shapes tm 1 hues, while the unoccupied space was 
what sufficed to Til low the warehousemen and the 
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customers to thread the mazes of this labyrinth of 
,„<s^k^w«tres. Of the glass goods there was little 
as tfc*y are generally kept in cases and 
packsget, to present their freshness of 
appearance. 

Yk# crockery of the swag-shops is made in 
Staffordshire ; the glass principally in Lancashire. 
At none of these establishments do they issue cir¬ 
culars of prices, each as I have cited of the general 
♦wag-shop*. The, article^,am so wei^patiiv, J was 
told,, that tft sp^jd^r all the sizes and prices*’* 4 would 
tnkem volume and p a Jialf.” I give a statement, 
however, of the “jmccs of the goods miferin dtf 
round, on the occasions when the street vendors 
soil them without barter, and the priceswhifh 
they are purchased wholesale: Blue-edged plates 
sold at Id. each cost 2&$c7. the dozen } this would 
appear to entail a loss iif-&L on every dozen sold, 
but in this article 44 86 is a dozen.” Lushes are 
bought at the “ swag-cro^ks ” in “nests,” which 
comprise 10 dishes, or £> paft-R, of different sizes. 
Those the street crockman sells, if possible, in 
pairs, but he will sell them singly, for he can al¬ 
ways make up the complement of his “ nest ” at 
the warehouse. The prices run, chiefly accoiding 
to size, from Sd. to Is. 6<7. (sometimes l.s. 8<l.) the 
pair. 4 * The 8 d. a pair,” said one street crock- 
seller, “ costs me (>cfi, not a farthing under, and 
the 18(7. a pair—it’s very seldom we can ‘draw’ 
1*. 8 d .—costs Is. 2 d. That's all, sir; and the 
profit ’« so small, it makes us keen to swop. 1 11 
swop for old clothes, or dripping, or grease, or any¬ 
thing. You see the profit, when yrn sells down¬ 
right down, must be small, ’cause there“s so many 
pot-shops with prices maiked on the plates and 
other things. They can buy better than us some¬ 
times, and they re hard teftetand up against. If a 
woman says to me—for I very safilom deal with 
men—* Why, they ’re cheaper at D-’s, in Ox¬ 

ford-street,’—I answers, 4 AM worser. J ’lk tell 
you what it is, ma’am. The cheapest place was in 
two houses, painted all red, in the Lonclon-road. 
But one fine morning them two houses fell, and 
..the pots was smashed as a matter of course. It 
was a judgment on their bad pots.* But it’s a fact, 
sir, that these houses fell, about 7 or 8 years ago, 
I think, and I 'vtt seen goods, with one or two of 
’em broken, offered for sale when the place was 
re-built, having been 4 rescued from the ruins; and 
at leas than half price.’ Of course that was 
gammon. I’ve cracked and broke a few plates, 
myself, and sold them in the New Kent-road, and 
in Walworth and Newington, at half price, from 
the ruins, and at a very tidy profit.” A stone 
china tea-service, of 32 pieces—12 cups, 12 saucers, 
4 bread-and-butter plates, a tea-pot, a sugar-basin, 
a slop-basin, and a cream-jug—is bought for 6s. 9d. 
f'hile 9s. is asked for it, and sometimes obtained. 
A 41 china set” costs, as the general price, 10.?.6rf., 
and for it 14s. i3 asked. 

The glass wares are "so very rarely sold—being 
the most attractive articles of baefc-r—that I could 
hardly get any afreet-seller Ikgjttate his prices. 
44 Swop, sir,” I was toil r oa fll fcc uy, 44 they all goes 
in swop.” The gla^apj^3tor r ever, which are 
the SAMt sold in tfr^ i; I ascertained to be 


cream-jugs, those vended at 6d. each, costing 4.?. 
the dozen ; and flower*glasses, the most frequent 
price being Is. a pair, the prime cost 7d. 

I have estimated the sum turned over by the 
general iwag-shopa at 3000/. each. From what 
I can learn, the crock swag-shops, averaging the 
whole, turn over a larger*sum, for their profits are 
smalter ranging from 10 to 80 per cent., hut 
" ft0. Calculating, then, that each of these 
‘Shops turns over *“40007. yearly, we find 
11. expcifted, hut this includes the sales to 
ibopkeepers and to shippers, as well as to street- 
folk. ^ 

Of the Street-Sellers of Sear and Citixa 
Ornaments, and of Stork Fruit. 

44 Spars,” as spar ornaments are called by the 
street-sellers, are sold to the. retailers at only four 
pfkces in London, and two in Gravesend (where 
the hawkers are for the most part supplied!. The 
London spar-houses are—two in Westminster, one 
in Shoreditch, and one on Battle-bridge. None of 
them present any display of their goods which are 
kept iu large drawers, closets, and packages. At 
Giavesend the spar-shops are handsome. 

These wares are principally of Derbyshire spar, 
and made in Matlock ; a few ore German. The 
44 spars” are hawked on a round, and are on fine 
Saturday nights offered for sale in the street and 
market^. The trade was unknown as a street, or 
a hawking trade in London, I am informed, until 
about twenty-five years ago, and then was not ex¬ 
tensive, the goods, owing to the cost of carriage, 
&c. t being high priced. As public conveyance 
became more rapid, certain and cheap, thq trade m 
spars increased, and cheaper articles were pre¬ 
pared for the London market. From ten to 
fifteen years ago the vendors of spars “did well 
in swop” (as street-sellers always call barters). 
The articles with which they tempUd housewives 
were just the sort of article to which it was 
difijcult for inexperienced persons to attach a 
value. They were massive and handsome orna¬ 
ments, and the spar-sellers did not fail to expatiate 
on their^ many beauties. 44 God rest Jack Moody’s 
soul,” said an Irishman, now a crock-seller, to me; 
“Jack Moody was only his nick-name, but that 
don’t matter ; God ¥ist his sowl and the hivjpns 
be his bid? 4 He was the boy* to sell tbe spar-rig. 
They was from the cavrents at the bottom of the 
say, he towld them, or from a new island in the 
frozen ocean. He did well ^God nst him ; but 
he died y*oung.” The articles 44 swopped ” were 
such as I have described in my account of the 
tradings of the crock-sellers ; and if the “swop” 
were in favour of the spar-peller, still the customer 
became possessed of somSihing solid, enduring, 
and generally handsome. 

At the outset of the Btreet or hawking trade, 
the spar-se.lers carried their goods done up in 
paper, in strong baskets on their heads ; the man’s 
wife sometimes carrying a smaller basket, with 
less burdensome articles, on her arm. Men have 
been known to start on a round, with « basket of 
spars, whielj would weigh from 1 cwt. to cwt. 
(or 12 stone). This, it must be remembered, might 
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have to be borne for three or four miles into the 
suburbs, before its weight was diminished by a 
sale. One of theBe traders told me that twelve 
years ago he had sold spar watch-stands, weighing 
above 15 lbs. These stands were generally of a 
square form; the inner portion being open, except 
a sort of recess for the watch. “ The tick sounds 
well on spur, I \e often heard/’ said * spar- 

seller. • 

Some of the spar ornaments ai# pnnti, vhite, 
and smooth. Of these many have flowers, or 
rims, or insects, painted upon ♦hem, and in brilliant 
colours. Those which are now in dciuantfcfor the 
stieet sales, or for itinerant bartenngs, are-- 
Small microscopes, candlesticks, inkstands, pn- 
cushions, mugs, paper-lioldeis, match perfuni* >;, 
and shaving-boxes, etc. The general price of im ,>■ 
articles is G</. to the street-seller or hawker, son,* 
of the dealers being licensed hawkers. Tile whole¬ 
sale price vanes from 2x. Ot/. to ns per dozen; m 
an avemge of 3*. Ud. or 4s. Of the larger articles 
tiie most saleable are candlesticks, at lmm Is. to 
2s. Oil. each ; from Is. to Is. t>*/. being the most 
frequent puce. Watch stands uud vases aie now, 
I am told, in small demand. “ People’s got 
stocked, I think,” qjie lima said, “ and there’s so 
much cheap glass and cimney work, that tliey looks 
on spars as heavy and old-fashioned.” 

Some stieet-sellers have their spars in covered 
bairows, the goods being displayed when t^ie top 
of the bariow ia removed, so that the conveyance 
is setviceable whether the owner bo stationaiy or 
itinerant. The spar scileis, however, are reluctant 
to expose their goods to the weather, as the colouia 
aie easily aiiected. 

in this trade I am informed that then* are 
now twelve men, nine of whom ,c assisted bj r 
their wives, and that in the. suimuet months tlieit* 
are eighteen. /Their profits are about 15s. per 
week on an a\ erage of the whole yeai. including the 
metropolis and a wide range of the Mibuibs What 
amount of money may be expended by tin* public 
in tile street purchase of “ spars” X am unable 
state, so much being done in the way of barter ; 
but assuming that there arc*, fomteen sellers 
throughout the year, and that their profits aie 
cent, per cent., there would Appear to be about 
1000/. per annum thus laid out. • 

Of store fruit theie are now usually six street 
sellers, and in fine weather eight. Eight or ten 
years ago there well? twenty. The fruit is prin¬ 
cipally made at Chesterfield in Derbyshire, and is 
disposed of to the London street-sellers in the 
swag-shops in Ilouudsditch. Some of the articles, 
both as regards form mid '»■ *ur, are well executed; 
otheis are far too red or ti •> green ; but that, I 
was told, pleased children best. The most saleable 
fruits are apples, pears, peaches, apricot* oranges, 
lemons and cucumbers. The cucumW s, winch 
are sometimes of pot as well as of s*u»ne. are often 
hollow, and art* sometimes made to serve for gin- 
bottles, holding about a quartern. 

The price at the swag-shops is 4 f. 3c/. for a gross 
of fruit of all kinds m equal quantities; Jbr a better 
quality the price is 7s. <*d. The street-seller en¬ 
deavours to get Id. each for the lower priced, and 


2<Z. for the higher, but lias most frequently t» bo 
content with £r/. and Id. The stone friufmett^e 
itinerant during the week and stationary ia the 
street markets on Saturday, and sometimes oth6r 
evenings. They carry their stock both in baskets 
and barrows. One man told me that he ulways 
cried, ‘‘Pick ’em out I pick *era out! Half-penny 
each! Cheapest fruit ever seen 1 As good to¬ 
morrow as ldlt wetdfei Jievrer lose flavour 1 Ever¬ 
lasting fruit.” 

Supposing that there are six persons selling 
in the streets through tins year, and 
'that etfeh earns—and I am assured that is the full 
..mount —{>:. weekly (one mail said 7a. G<Z. was 
the limit* .i his weekly profits in fruit), wt* find 
140/. rtv *ived as profit on these articles, and cal¬ 
culating the gmns at 33 per cent., an outlay of 
420 /. 

• Tin; tride i China qrnaments somewhat differs 
from tiie others 1 ha&e described under the present 
head. It is both a street and a public-house 
trade, and is carried on both in the icgular way 
and by means of raffles. At some public-houses, 
indeed, the China ornament dealeis are called 
“ rattlers.” 

1 he “ornaments” now most generally sold or 
raffled are Joy and Uriel (two figures, one laughing 
and the other crying) ; dancing Highlanders ; 
mustard pots in the form of cottages, Ac. ; gro¬ 
tesque heads, one especially of an old man, which 
serves as a pepper-box, the grains being thrown 
through the efres, nose, and mouth ; Queen and 
Albeits fbut not half so well as the others) ; and, 
until of late. Smith O’lfriens. There aie others, 
also, such as 1 lin’ o mentioned in my account of 
the general s wag-> hops, 1 to the windows of many 
of winch they form the principal furniture. Some 
of these “ oiuau.eu.i * sold ‘‘on the sly” can 
liai dSy be called obscene, but they are dirty, and 
cannot be further*deseiibed. 

The most lucrative pait ol' the trade is in the 
raffling. A street-seller after doing what business 
he can, on a round or at a stand, duiiug the day, 
will m the evening lesort to public-houses, where 
he is known, and is allowed to offer his wares to 
the guests. The ornaments, m ^uibhc-housc Bale, 
are hardly ever offered for less than (id. each, or 
Od. a pair. The lafflmg is cairied on rapidly and 
simply. Dice are very rarely used now, and when 
used, provoke many miirmius from the landlords. 
The rattier of the China ornaments pioduecs a 
portable roulette box o” table—these tables be¬ 
coming an established t of street traffic—eight 
or ten inches in diameter. What may be called 
“the board” of som * of these “roulettes” ia 
numbered *to tlnrty-tvvo. It is set rapidly spin¬ 
ning on a pivot, a |>ea is then slipped through • 
hole in the lid of the box, and, when the motion 
has ceased, tiie pea 13 found in one of the num¬ 
bered partitions “ No% gdhtlemcn,” a raffler told 
me he would saj f “ try yom*luck for this beautiful 
pair of ornaments ; six of you Id. a piece. If 
you go home i.uher how cuftie you so, show what 
you've bought frifl the old lady, and it’ll be all 
right and peaceful.” If six persons contribute !</. 
each, the one ‘•'spinning” the Tug best number 
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gains the prize, and is congratulated by the orna¬ 
ment seller on having gained for It?, what was 
only too cheap at 6 c?. “"Wlyr, sir,” said a man 
who had recently left the trade for another calling, 
and who was anxious that I should not give any 
particular description of him, **in case he went 
back to the raffling,”—Why, sir, I remember 
one Monday evening four or live youths back, 
going into a pat lour, not £ tap-room, mind, where 
was respectable mechanics. They got to play 
with<ne, and got keen, and played until my Btock 
was all gone. .-If 04 c man stopped Raffling, 
another took his* place. I can’t recollect how 
many ornaments I raffled, but I cleared rattyer 
better than 3a. Gf?. When there was no omaments 
left they gave me Id. a piece—there was eleven of 
them then—-and a pint of beer to let them have the 
roulette till 12 o’clock ; and away t f ney went 
nt it for beer and screws, and bets of lc?.‘arid 
2 d. One young man that hati been lucky in win¬ 
ning the ornaments got cleaned out, and staked 
his ornaments for 2 t?., or for a Id. rather than not 
play. That sort of thing only happened to me 
once, to the same extent. If the landlord came 
into the room, of course they was only playing for 
drink, or he might have begun about his licence.” 

The ornaments are bought at the swag shops I 
have described, and are nearly all of Uerman 
make. They are retailed from 1 d. and sometimes 
\d. to l.f. each, and the profit is from 25 to 75 per 
cent. There are, I am informed, about thiity 
persons in this trade, two thirds «af them being 
rafflers, and their receipts being from 25.?. to 30.?. 
weekly. Most of them mix “ fancy glass” goods 
and spars, and other articles, with their ‘* orna¬ 
ment ” trade, so that it not easy to ascertain 
what is expended upon the chin#* ornaments in¬ 
dependently of other wares. If we calculate it at 
10 .?. weekly (a low average •’considering tilt, suc¬ 
cess of some of the raffles), we find 780/. ex¬ 
pended in the streets in these ornamental produc¬ 
tions. 

Of tue StriJet Sellers of Textile Fabrics. 
These street-folk present perhaps as great a di¬ 
versity of character as any of which I have been 
cnlled upon to treat. 

Among them are the strong persevering men, 
who carry rolls of linen or cotton manufacture in 
packs on their backs, and trudge along holding a 
yard-wand by the middle, which—it is a not un¬ 
common joke against them—is always worn down 
an inch or two, by beii*~ used as a walking-stick 
in their long pedestrian journeys. Such, however, 
is not the case, for the packman—when measuring 
is resorted to—^generally shows the justice of his 
treasure, or invites the purchaser to use her own 
yard-wand (for women are now their most fre¬ 
quent customers). Some of these men love to tell 
of the many hundreds of miles they have walked in 
their time, and in the v three kitigSoms. The most 
of those who makf London, or any large town their 
head-quarters, and tnfte regular journeys into the 
country, are licensed hawkers those who confine 
their sales exclusively to London and its immediate 
vicinity, frequently conduct their business without 


incurring the annual cost of a licence. The pe¬ 
nalty for hawking without a licence is 10 ?., or an 
imprisonment (in default of payment) not exceed¬ 
ing three months, with a discretionary power of 
mitigation to the magistrates. Some of these men 
may be styled hereditary hawkers, having first 
accompanied and then succeeded their parents on 
a rouna; some were in their youth assistants to 
fyawkqps; some had befti unsuccessful as tallymen 
wherf shopkeepers, or travellers for tally-shops, 
and have resorted to hawking or street-trading, 
occasionally, in their transactions with different 
parties f blending the tally system with the simple 
rules of sale for ready money. 

I 11 striking contrast to these sturdy and often 
astute traders are the street-sellers of lace and 
millinery, the majority of whom are women. A 
ffalk through a street-matket, especially on a 
Saturday evening, will show any one the frequent 
difference of the established street-milliner to the 
other female traders surrounding her stall. The 
milliner, as she is commonly called by the street- 
folk, wears a clean, and often tasty cap, beneath 
her closely-fitting bonnet, a cap in which artificial 
flowers are not wanting, should she sell those 
adornments. Iler shawl is pinned beneath her 
collar; her gown, if it be old or of poor material, 
is clean; and she is rarely to be seen in boots 
or slices made for men’s wear. Near her stall are 
stout, coarse-looking Irish girls, with unstringed 
bonnets, half-ragged shawls, thrown loose round 
their shoulders, necks red irom exposure to the 
weather, coars«» and never brushed, but sometimes 
scraped, shoes, when shoes are worn, and a general 
dirtiness of apparel. The street-milliners have 
been ladies'-maids, working milliners and dress¬ 
makers, the wi\es of mechanics who have been 
driven to the'Utreets, and who add to the means 
of the family by conducting a street-trade them¬ 
selves, with a sprinkling from other classes. 

/The street-sellers of lace are of the same class 
as the milliners, but with perhaps less smartness, 
ahd carrying on an inferior trade both as regards 
profit ^nd display. 

The street-sellers of boot and stay-laces and of 
such things as seeing cotton, threads and tapes, 
whensoldlseparatelyfrom more valuable articles,are 
children hnd old people, some of whom are infirm, 
and some blind. The children have, in some in¬ 
stances, been bred to the streets; the old people 
probably are worn out in B^cet-trades requiring 
health and strength, and so adopt a less laborious 
calling, or else they have been driven to it, either 
from comparative!}' better circumstances, or by 
some privation or affiict^gn, in order to avoid the 
workhouse. 

Tte sale of belts, stockings, braces, straps and 
garters, is mostly in the hands of men, who, from 
all that rlcan learn, are regular street-sellers, who 
“turn their minds first to this and then to that,” 
but this portion of street-traffic is often combined 
with the sale of dog collars, chains, &c. The trade 
is more a public-house than a distinct traffic in 
the street. The landlord of a well-frequented inn 
in Lambeth told me that every day at least 100 of 
such street-sellers—not including match-girls and 
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women—entered his house to offer their wares; 
the greatest number of such sellers was in the 
evening. 

I have so far described what may he allied the 
fair traders, but to them the street-8 oilers of textile 
fabrics are not confined. There are besides these, 
two other classes known as “Duffers”and as ‘• Lum¬ 
pers,” and sometimes the same man is both ‘Duffer” 
and “ Lumper.” The twi names arc -tp»v con¬ 
founded, but an intelligent street-#llei, verted in 
all the arts and mysteries of this trade, told me that 
he understood by a “ Duffer," nun who sold goods 
under false pretences, making out that fifty were 
smuggled, or even stolen, so as to enhance, the idea 
of their cheapness; whereas a “Lumper” would 
sell linens, cottons, or silks, which might be re • •*_, 
the commodities represented; but which, by -our 
management or other, were made to appear lie./ 
when they were old, or solid when they weie 
flimsy. 

Of the Haberdashery Swag-Suops. 

By this name the street-bellers have long distin¬ 
guished the warehouses, or rather shops, where 
they purchase their goods. The term tiwag, or 
'Struck, or Stceg, is,.as was before stated, a Scotch 
word, meaning a large collection, a “ lot.” The 
haberdashery, however, supplied by these esta¬ 
blishments is of a very miscellaneous character ; 
which, perhaps, can best be shown by describing 
a “haberdashery swag,” to which a street-seller, 
who made his purchases there conducted me, and 
which, he informed mo, was one o c the most fie- 
cpiented by his fraternity, if not the most frequented, 
in the metropolis. 

The window was neither dingy, nor, as my 
companion expressed it, “ gay." ' i was in si/e, 
as well as in “ dressing,” or “ show ”—for I heard 
the arrangement of the window goods called by 
both those names by street people—half-way 
between the quiet plainness of a really wholesale 
warehouse, and the gorgeousness of a retail drapery 
concern, when a “tremendous sacrifice” befools tfie 
public. Not a quaiter of an inch of space was 
lost, and the announcements and prices were 
written many of them in a bungling school-boy - 
like hand, while others were the work'of a pro¬ 
fessional “ ticket writer,” and show the«eagerness 
of so many of this class of trade to obtain custom. 
In one corner was this announcement: “To boot¬ 
makers. Boot front? cut to any size or quality.” 
There was neitb.r boot nor shoe visible, but how 


three a penny; girls’ night-caps, IJrf.; women's 
caps, from 2\d. to 7id. ; (the was always in 
small indistinct characters, but it was a very favour¬ 
ite adjunct); diamond patent mixed pins—London 
ami Birmingham—ltL an oz. My companion 
I directed my attention to the little packets of pins: 
“ They ’re well done up, sir, as you can see, and 
in very good and thick and strong pink papers, 
with ornamental pr^iteis’ borders, and plenty of 
paper for three ounces. The paper’s weighed with 
the pins, and the. price is ltf. an oz. ; so the $>aper 
igt'dies/’x. id. a pound.” _ There, were also many 
papers of combs, and one tied outside the packet 
..s a specimen, without a price marked upon them. 
“The pfiee vaties, Bir;” said my guide and in¬ 
formant, tnd I heard the same account lro:n others; 
“it vaiies from Id. a pair to such as me; up to 
(hi. or perhaps Is. to a servant-maid what looks 
lhmfbent.” 0 

From what appoaPed to he slender rods fitted 
higher up to the breadth of the window depended 
“ black lace handkerchiefs, 4 \d .and cap fronts, 
some being a round wreath of gauze ornamented 
with light rose-coloured attilicial flowers, and 
marked “ only 5\d .together with lace (or 
edgings) which hung in festoons, and filled every 
vacancy. Higher up were braces marked 5 d. ; 
and moie lace , and to the back of all was a sort 
of screen—fin it shuts out all Mew of the inside of 
the shop—of big-figured sluiwls (the figures in 
purple, orange, and crimson) and of silk handker¬ 
chiefs : “ Th<f' ’re regular dulfeis,” I was told, 
“and very tidy duflers too—very, for it’s a re¬ 
spectable house.” 

In the centre n<* the window ledge was a hand 
some wreath of aitifielfil flowers, marked 2 \d. 
“If a young woman was to go in to buy it at 
2 [<L, I’ve seen .i nvself, sir,” said the street- 
sellem “she’s told that the ticket has got Out of 
its place, for it tfblonged to the lace beneath, but 
as she’d made a mistake without thinking of the 
value, tlie flowers was H. Gif. to her, though they 
was cheap at 2s. Gi£.” ^ 

From this account it will bp seen that the swag 
or wholesale haberdashers are now very general 
traders; and that they trade “retail” as well as 
“ wholesale.” Twenty or twenty-five years ago, 

I am informed, the greatei part of these establish¬ 
ments were really haberdashery swags; but so 
fierce became the competition in the trade, so keen 
the desire “ to do business,” that gradually, and 
more especially within tlewe four or five years, 


a boot front can be cut “ to any quality,” is beyond they became “ all kind yi swags, 
my trade knowledge. Half hidden, and read A highly respectable draper told me tliat ha 
through laces, was ano^vi announcement, suffi- never could thoroughly understand where hosiery, 
ciently odd, in a window decorated with a variety haberdashery, or drapery, begaib or ended; for 
of combustible commodities . “ Hawkers supplied hosiers now were always glovers, and often shirfc- 
with fuzees cheaper than any house in London.” On makers; haberdashers were always hosiers (at 
the “ ledge,” or the part shelving from ne bottom the least), and drapers were everything; so that 
of the window, within the shop, we»e paper boxes the change in th character of the shop3 from 
of steel pmses with the price marked so loosely which the strec- rollers of textile fabrics procure 
as to leave it an open question whether Is. 0{d. their supplies, is but in accordai^e with the change 
or 10^1. was the cost. There was also a good store in the gener.il drapery tnifte. *The literal mean- 
of silk purses, marked 2 \gl .; bright-coloured ing of the word haberdashery is unknown to 
ribbons, in a paper box, and done up in small rolls, etymologists. 

l^rf.; cotton reels, four a penny ; worsted balls, Th'te arc now about fifty haberdashery swags 
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resorted to by street-sellers, but only a fifth part 
of them make the trade to street sellers a princi¬ 
pal, while none make it ft pole feature of their 
business. In the enumeration of the fifty haber¬ 
dashery “ swaps,” five are large and handsome 
shops carried on by “ cutting” drapers. Some of 
these-—one in the borough, especially—do not 
“ serve ” the street-sellers, except at certain hours, 
generally from four to si$i a 

There is another description ot shops from 
which a class of street traders derive their sup¬ 
plies of stock. These are the “ print-^okersu ’ 
who sell “gown-pieces’’ to the hawkers or street- 
traders. Only about a dozen of such shops, npd 
those principally in the borough and in Worm¬ 
wood-street, Bishopsgatc, me frequented by the 
London street-sellers. One man showed me a 
draper’s shop, at which hawkers were “supplied,” 
but without an announcement of siu-h a thing, fls 
it might affect the character of the concern for 
gentility. The gown-pieces were rolled loosely 
together, and to each was attached a ticket, 
2 8. 11c/. or 3«. 1L/., with intermediate puces, but 
those bore mentioned were the most frequent. The 
lit/, was in pencil, bo that it could be altered at 
any tune, without the expense ot a new ticket 
being incurred. “That one marked 2a. 1L/.,” 
said the street-seller, “ would be charged to me 
2s. 2d., and the lit/, in the same way 'Ss. 2 d., 
or 1 might get it at lit. If those gown-pieces don’t 
take—and they are almost as thin as silver-paper, 
—they ’il be marked down to 2 s. A/. and 3*. 2c/., 
just by degrees, as you sec them shown in the 
window.” The regular pimt-brokers" make no 
display m their windows or premises. 

The “duffeis" and** lunfpers” are supplied almost 
entirely at one shop in the easttud. The pro¬ 
prietor has the sham, or intenor, .silk handkeichiefs 
manufactured for the {impose 1 -, and for the s* pply 
of his other silk-goods, he purchases any silk 
“ miscoloured” in the dyeing, or faded from time. 
** A faded lavender,” one ol' his customers told 
me, “he’ll gc$ dyed black, mid made to look 
quite new and fresh. Sometimes it's good silk, 
but it* mostly veiy dicky.” This tradesman is 
also a retailer. 

Such things as braces and garters are sold to 
the street people at the general ns well as the 
haberdashery swag-shops ; and are more frequently 
sold wholesale than other, good*: indeed the 
general swag-shop keepers sell them by no other 
way ; but the “ wholesale haberdashers” will sell a 
single pair, though not* of course, at wholesale 
price. Some houses again supply the more potty 
street-sellers, solely with such articles as are 
known in Manchester by the name of Small-ware, 
including thread, cotton, tapes, laces, &c. 

Of Hawkers, Feplars, and Pettit Chapmen. 

Tub machinery for the distribution of commodities 
has, in this and ip all other “ progressive ” coun¬ 
tries, necessarily undergone many changes; but 
whether these changes have beitt beneficial to the 
community, or not, this is not the place for me to 
inquire; all I hate to do here is to set forth the order 


of such changes, and to show the position that the 
hawker and pedlar formerly occupied in the state. 

The “ distributor” of the produce of the country 
is necessarily a kind of go-between, or middleman, 
introduced for the convenience of bringing together 
the producer and consumer—the seller and the 
buyer of commodities. The producer of a par- 
ticulari commodity being generally distinct from 
tfie copmmer, it follows? thi.t either the commodity 
must-be carried to the consumer, or the consumer 
go to the commodity. To save time and tiouble 
to both parties, it seems to have been originally 
arrangdb that producer and consumer should meet, 
periodically, at appointed places. Such periodical 
meetings of buyers and sellers still exist in this 
and many other countries, and are termed either 
lairs or markets, according as they are held at long 
6i- short intervals—the fair being generally an 
annual meeting, and the market a weekly one. 
In the olden time the peculiar characteristic of 
these commercial congiegations was, that the pro¬ 
ducer ami consumer came into immediate contact, 
without the intervention of any middleman. The 
fair or market seemed to be a compromise between 
the two, as to the inconvenience of either finding 
the other when wanted. Tim producer brought 
his goods, so to speak, half way to the consumer, 
while the consumer tuuellea halt way to the 
good*.' “ There would be a great waste of time 
and trouble,” says Stewart Mill, *• and an incon¬ 
venience often amounting to impracticability, if 
consumers could only obtain the article they want 
by tieating cL.eetly with the producers. Both 
pioducers and consumers are too much scattered, 
and tin; latter often at too gieat a distance fiom 
the former.” 

“ To diminish this loss of time and labour,” 
continues Mr.*"Mill, “ the contrivance of fairs and 
markets was early had recourse vto, where con¬ 
sumers and producers might poiiodicalJy meet, 
without any intermediate agency; and this plan 
still answers tolerably well for many articles, espe¬ 
cially agricultural produce— agriculturists having 
at some Bensons a certain quantity of spare time on 
their hands. But even in this case, attendance is 
often very troublesome and inconvenient to buyers 
who have'other occupations, and do not live in the 
iimnedifttt* vicinity; while, for all articles the pro¬ 
duction of which requires continuous attention 
from the producers, these periodical markets must 
be held at such considerabft** intervals, and the 
wants of the consumers must eAher be piovided 
for *o long beforehand, or must remain bo long 
unsupplied, that even before the resources of 
society permitted the establishment ot shops, the 
supply of those wants fell universally into the 
hand^ of itinerant dealers, the pedlars who 
might appear once a month, being preferred to the 
fair, whicV.only returned once a year. In country 
districts, remote from towns or large villages, the 
vocation of the pedlar is not yet wholly superseded. 
But a dealer who has a fixed abode, and fixed 
customers,” continues Mr. Mill, “is so much more 
to be depended on, that customers prefer resort¬ 
ing to him, if he is conveniently accessible ; and 
dealers, therefore, find their advantage in e3ta- 
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Wishing themselves in every locality where 'here 
arc sufficient consumers near at hand to aflord 
them remuneration.” 

Thus we see that the pedlar was the original 
distributor of the produce of the countiy—the 
primitive middleman, as well as the prnm mover 
in extending the markets of particular localities, or 
for particular commodities. He was, ft; ere, 
the first “free-trader;” increasing the i.icil.tfes fyr 
the interchange of commodities, wnliout regard to 
market dues or tolls, and ca^ying the natural 
advantages of particular districts to reunite and 
less favoured places ; thus enabling each*! oral it) 
to produce that special commodity for which it 
had the greatest natural convenience, and •' - 
changing it for the peculiar produce ol other j .s. 

How, this extension of the markets necet>.-..nl* 
involved some machinery for the conveyance of the 
goods from one district to another Hence, the ped¬ 
lar was not only the original merchant, but the pri¬ 
mitive carrier—to whom, perhaps, we owe both our 
turn pike-roads and rail w ays. For, since the peculiai 
charactenstie ot the pedlar was the carrying the 
produce to the consumer, rather than troubling the 
consumer to go after the produce, of course it soon 
became necessary, the practice increased, and in¬ 
creased quantities of goods had to be conveyed 
from one part of the country to another, that 
increased facilities of transit should be ejected. 
The first change was from the pack-wio?*. to the 
pack-Z/orup. lor the former a foot-way alone was re¬ 
quired ; while the latter jiect- tated the formation 
of some kind of a road. Some r " these ancient 
pack-horse mads existed till within these few 
years. Hagbush-lane, which was described by 
William Hone only twenty years a o, but which 
lias now vanished, was the ancient bridle or pack- 
horse road from London to the Hoith, and i x- 
tended by the Holloway back road as far as the 
Oity-ioad, near Old-street. “ Some parts of Hag¬ 
bush-lane,” says Hone, “ are much lower than *he 
meadows on either side.” At one time a .mated 
ridge, at another a deep rut, the pack-horse roltd 
must have been to the unaccustomed traveller a 
somewhat perilous pass. The historian of*Craven, 
speaking of 1609, says, “ At^this time the com¬ 
munication between the north of England and the 
Universities was kept up by the camersfwho pur¬ 
sued their long but uniform route with trains of 
pack-horses. To their care were consigned pack¬ 
ages, and not unfrequently the persons of young 
scholars. It was through their medium, also, that 
epistolary correspondence was managed ; and as 
they always visited London, a letter could scarcely 
be exchanged between.' <• ^shire and Oxford in 
less time than a month.” The General Post Office 
was established by Act of Pa; I lament n tHf year 
1660, and ail letters were to be sent th-ough this 
office, “ except such letters as sh»H be sent by 
coaches, common-known carriers of goods by carts, 
waggons, and pack-horses, and shall be carried 
along with their cart«, waggons, and pack-horses 
respectively.” 

“ There is no such conveyance as a waggon in 
this country” (Scotland), says Roderick Random, 
referring to the beginning of the last century, 


“ and my finances were too weak to support the 
expense of hiring a horse. I determined therefore 
to get out with th^carriers, who transport goods 
from one place to another on horseback ; and this 
scheme I accordingly put in execution on the 1st 
day of November, 1789, sitting on a pack-saddle 
between two baskets, one of which contained mv 
goods in a knapsack. But by the time we arrived 
at Newcastle-upon-!%n$ 1 was so fatigued with 
the tediousness of the carriage, and benumbed 
with the coldness of the weather, that 1 resolved 
M» tray the rest of my journey on foot, rather 
’ban proceed m such a disagreeable manner.” 

The present mode of travelling, compared with 
that of the pack-horse means ot conveyance as 
pursued of old. forms one of the moBt striking 
contrasts, peril a >s, in all history. 

Hence we see that the pedlar was originally 
With earner mid seller; first conveying h*s pack 
on his back, am'. tHen, ns it increased in bulk, 
transferring it to the back of “ the pack-horse.” 
But as soon as the practice of conveying the com¬ 
modities to the buyers, instead ot compelling the 
buyers to go to the commodities, was found to be 
advantageous to both consumer and producer, it 
was deemed expedient that the two distinct pro¬ 
cesses of carriage and pale, which are included in 
the distribution of commodities, should be conducted 
by distinct persons, and hence the carrying and 
selling of goods became sepaiate vocations in the 
State ; and such is now the machinery by which the 
commodities ofr different parts of this country, as 
well as of others, are at present diffused over the 
greater portion of this kingdom. In remote districts 
however, and th* poorer neighbourhoods of laige 
towns, where there are (other too few consumers, or 
too ft*w comnuvhtm*;quired now to support a fixed 
di-tnbutor with a aie.tinct apparatus ot transit, the 
pedhft’ still continues to Ijp the Bole means ot dif¬ 
fusing the produce of one locality among the in¬ 
habitants of another; and it is in tins light—as 
the poor man’s merchant—that we must here con¬ 
sider him. * 

Among tlie more ancient of the trades, then, 
carried on in England is that ot the hawker or 
pedlar. It is generally con si dePed, as I said be¬ 
fore, that hawking “ is as ancient a mode of t/ade 
as that carried on m fairs and markets, towns and 
villages, as well as at the castles of the nobles or 
the cottages of their retaineis.” To fix the origin 
of fairs is impossible, for, in ancient and mediaeval 
times, every great gathei *g was necessarily a fair. 
Men—whom it is no v deuce to language to call 
“ hawkers”- resorted alike to the Olympic games 
and to tho festivals of the early Christian saints, 
to sell or Barter their wares. Of tfUr English fairs 
Mr. Jacob says, in Ins “Law Dictionary”-* 
“ Various privileges have been annexed to them, 
and numerous facilities afforded to the disposal of 
property in the;. To give them a greater degree 
of solemnity, they were originally, both in the 
ancient and modem world, associated with reli¬ 
gious festivals. In most places, indeed, they are 
still held on the; ime day with the wake or feast 
of the saint to whom the church is dedicated ; and 
till th** .practice was prohibited, ft was customary 
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in England to bold them in churchyards. This 
practice, I may add, was not fully prohibited until 
the reign of Charles II., although it had long ( 
before fallen into disuse. Thus the connection i 
between church and market is shown to be of ve¬ 
nerable antiquity.” 

The hawker dealt, in the old times, more in 
textile fabrics than in anything else. Indeed, 
Hliakspere has dashedf off*. a catalogue of his 
wares, in the song of A utoh/rm . 

“ Lawn as white as iltiven s’now, 

Cyprus black as e’er wa« erow.” i 

In the reigns succeeding the termination of the 
Wars of the Roses, and down to the .Common¬ 
wealth, the hawker's pack was often stocked with 
costly goods ; for great magnificence in dress whs 
then the custom of the wealthy, and even the 
burgesses on public occasions wore velvet, fine 
cam brio ruffs, and furs. The hawker was '‘tlilis 
often a man of substance anf* frequently travelled 
on horseback, with Ins wares slung in bags on bis 
horse's side, or fitted to the uupper or pommell of 
his saddle. JJe was often, moreover, attended by 
a man, both for help m Ins sales, and protection 
in travelling. In process of time an established 
hawker became the medium of news and of gossip, 
and frequently the hearer of commufnc.itions fiom 
town to town. His profits wcie often great, but 
no little trust seems to have been reposed in lmu 
ns to the quality and price of Ins goods . and, until 
the present century or so, slop goods were little 
innnuhictuied, so that he could m«i so well pia< 
tise deceptions. Neither, during the prosperity of 
the trade, does it appear that any great degiee of 
dishonesty charade! need the hawker, though to 
this there were of coufse plenty of minor ex¬ 
ceptions as well as one glaiing contradiction. 
The wreckers of our southern coasts, who some¬ 
times became possessed of' rail silks, Whets, 
laces. tSic - (not unfrequently murdering all the 
mariners east on shore, and thoie was a con¬ 
venient superstition among the wreckers, that it 
was unlucky to offer help to a drowning man) 
—disposed of much of their plundei to the 
lmwkers ; and ns communication was slow, even 
down to Mr. Palmers improvements m the l\»et 
Office in 178 L the goods thus rescued from the 
deep, or obtained bv the minder of the marmots, 
weie disposed of even before the loss of the ve 1 
was known at her destination ; for we are told 
that there was generally a hawker awaiting a 
wreck on the most dangerous shores of Cornwall, 
l>evon, Dorset, and Sus-* -. 

During the last century, and for the first ten 
year* of the present, the hawker's was a prohtahh 
culling. He u'Aualh in later tunes travelled with 
k"»rse and covered cart, visiting fairs, markets, and 
private houses, more especially in the country. In 
some parts the calling was somewhat hereditary, 
•on succeeding to father after having officiated a« his 
assistant, and so becoming known'Vo the customers. 
The most successful of the class, alike on both 
sides of the border, were Scotchmen. 

In 1810 the prosperity of thisi:mde experienced 
* cktck. In that year “ every hawker, pedlar, or 
patty chapman going from town to town, or to j 


other men’s houses, and travelling on foot, carrying 
to sell or exposing for sale any goods ” was re¬ 
quired to pay a yearly licence of 41., with an 
additional 41. for every horse, ass, or mule, used 
in the. business. Nothing, however, in the Act in 
question, f»0 (loo. III. c. 41, as 1 have before in¬ 
timated, “extended to prohibit" the hawking 
for sale of “ any fish, fruit, or victuals ” without 
Ijcenc* Neither is there any extension of the 
prohibition to* the unlicensed workers or makers 
of any goods or wares, or their children or ser¬ 
vants resident with them, hawking such goods, 
and Belling them “ in every city, borough, town 
corporate, or market town," but not m villages 
or country places. “Tinkers, coopers, glaziers, 
plumbers, and harness-menders," are likewise per¬ 
muted to carry about with them the proper mate¬ 
rials necessary for their business, no licence being 
necessary. 

The passing of this Act did not materially 
cheek the fraudulent practices of which the haw¬ 
kers were accused, ami of which a portion of them 
were doubtlessly guilty; indeed some of the 
manufacturers, whose names were pirated by the 
hawkers, were of opinion that the licensing lor ten 
or twenty years facilitated frond, as many people, 
both in London and the countiy, thought they 
were safe in dealing with a “ luensed" hawker, since 
he coy Id not procure a licence without a certifi¬ 
cate ot his good character from the clergyman of 
j his place ol lesidenee, and from two “ leputable 
i inhabitants.” Linen of good quality used to be 
I extensively lufwked, but from 182U to 18115, or 
j later in some parts, the hawkers got to deal in an 
! inferior qualitv, “unions ’ (a mixture ot linen 
and cotton), glazed and stiffened, and set 
! with gaudv Libels bearing sometimes the name of 
; a well-known .uni, butultcied in spelling or other- 
! wise, and exploded so as to lead ts> the belief that 
1 such a firm were the manufacturers of the article. 
Ji*»vs, moreover, as we have seen, travelled in all 
parts with inferior watches and jewellery, and 
sometimes “ did well” by persuading the possessors 
of old solid watches, or old seals or jewellery, that 
they were ridiculously out of fashion, and so in* 
j duemg them to give money along with the old 
j watch foi a watch or other article of the newest 
J fashion, vMmh yet was intrinsically valueless com- 
paied with the other. These and other practices, 
mu h as selling inferior lace under pretence of its 
having been smuggled fromVrance, and of the 
choicest quality, tended to brY.ig the hawker’s 
trade into disrepute, and the disrepute affected the 
honest men m the business. Home sank from 
the possession of n pood horse and cart to travelling 
on foot, as ot yore, forwarding goods from place to 
place” by the common carrieis, and some relin¬ 
quished the itinerant trade altogether. The 
“ cutting^anff puffing shopkeepers appeared next, 
and at once undersold the “ slop ” haw ker, and 
foiled him on his own ground of pushing off inferior 
nitres for the best. The numbers of the hawker* 
fell oft considerably, but notwithstanding I find, 
in the las' census tables (1841), the following 
returns as to the numbers of “hawkers, hucksters, 
and pedlars/' distributed throughout Great Bri- 
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tain. The Government returns, however, admit 
of no comparison being formed between these 
numbers and those of any previous time. 
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Last Hiding of \ oik 

2iMi' Boss and Cromarty . 

11 

North Riding.. 
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Went Ruling .. 


1 " id Sdkirk 

ut 


— 

- I Stirling. 

u:> 


14,n.W i ‘-uihcrlnn . 

r* 

n A t.FS 


! V\ igtowi. 

30 

Anglesey . . 


14 I 

-- 

Brecon .. . 


u j 



Thus we find that, in 1841, there were of th so 
trades m 

England .. 

Wales .. . 

British Dies 4* 

Virtlaml . . 

Total in (ireat Britain .... 17.*?7o 

• 

The counties in which the hawkers, hucksters, 
and pedlars most abound appear to be—1st, Lan¬ 
caster ; 2nd, Widd'^ex ; 3u1, Yoikshire (West 
Hiding); 4th, I- nark : and ,0th, Surrey. 

What rule, if any rule, was observed in classing 
these “ hawkers, hucksters, and pedlars,” or what 
distinction was drawn b-tween a hawker and a 
huckster, I am unable s,»y, but it is certain 
that the number of licensed liawk< rs" was #ithm 
one-half of the. 17,270; for, in J841, tne hawkers’ 
duty realized only 32,762/. gross revenue, and 
waiving the amount paid for the employment of 
horses, &c., the official return, letkormig so many 
persons paying 1/. each, shows only 8100 licensed 
hawkers in 1841. 

The hawker's business has been prosecuted far 
more extensively in country than in town, but he 
still continues to deal in London. 


Of the Packsien, on Hawkers <»p Soft 
Waufh. 

The packman, as he is termed, derives his name 
ft carrying his merchandise nr pack upon his 
back. These itinerant distributors are fur less 
numerous than they wero twenty or twenty-five 
years since. A few years since, they were mostly 
Irishmen, and thei% prytcipal merchandise, Irish 
linens—a fabric not so generally worn now as it 
was formerly. • 

• The *Mckmen are sometimes called Manchester- 
iiien. These are the men whom I have described 
18 the sellers of shirtings, sheetings, Ac. One 
man, w» > was lately an assistant in the trade, 
could i vkon twenty men who were possessed of 
good stocks, good connections, and who had saved 
money. The\ traded in an honourable manner, 
#ei* W"ll h. iwn, and much lespected. il’he ma¬ 
jority of them wen* natives of the north of Ire¬ 
land, ami two had been linen manufacturers. It 
is common, indeed, for all tin* Irishmen in this 
trade to represent themselves as having been con¬ 
nected with the linen manufacture m Belfast. 

Tins trade is now becoming almost entirely a 
country trade. There are at present, 1 am told, 
only hve pursuing it in London, none of them 
having a very extensive connection, so that only a 
brief notice is netessary. Their sale is of both 
cottons and linens for shirts. They carry them in 
mils of 36 yards, or in smaller rolls, each of a 
dozen yards, amd pun base them at the haber¬ 
dashery swag-shops, at from ihf. to I Sc/, n yard 
I now speak of good articles. Their profits are 
not very Luge- as for the dozen yards, which 
cost them J/s., t».c\ oft*a have a difficulty in get¬ 
ting 1 '2s — while I" street-sal**, or in hawking 
horn house to ho..ie, there is great delay. A vvell- 
fitrnmhed. pack weighs about one cwL, and so 
necessitates ireqilent stoppages. Cotton, for sheet- 
j ings, is sold m the same manner, costing the ven¬ 
dors from Or/. to 1 v. 3 tf. a \ar<l. 

Of the tricks of the trade, and of the tally 
system of one of these chapmen, I had the fol¬ 
lowing account from a m.iu who had been, both ns 
principal and assistant, a traveling packman, but 
was best acquainted with the trade in and about 
London. 

“ My master/’ he said, “ was an Irishman, and 
told everybody he had been a manager of a linen 
factory m .Belfast. I believe he was brought up 
to he a shoemaker, and ’"as never m the north of 
Ireland. Anvhovv, Ik was very shy of talking 
about Irish factories to Irish gentlemen. I hpard 
one say to lmn, ‘ Don’t tell me, you have the (.fork 
brogue.’ f know he'd got som* knowledge of 
linen weaving at Dundee, and could talk about fc 
very clever; indeed he was a clever fellow. 
Sometimes, to hear him ta } k, you’d think he was 
qn'te a religion** n, a.id at others that he was a 
big blackpuitid.' It wasn't drink that made the 
difference, for he was no drinker. It’s a great 
th ng on a round to get a Ina n or woman into a 
cheerful talk, uni,put m a joke or two; and that 
he could do, to lights. 1 had 1*2*. a week, stand¬ 
ing wages, from him, and. hits of* commissions on 
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sales that brought me from 3*. to f>.« more. He 
was a buyer of damaged good*-, and we used to 
'doctor’ them. In some there was perhaps da¬ 
mages by two or thre" threads being out all the 
way, so the manufacturers wouldn’t send them 
to their regular customers. My master pretended 
it was a secret where he got them, but, lord, 1 
knew; it was at a swag-shop. We used to cut up 
these in twehes (twelve | r ar£s), sometimes less il 
they was very bad, and take a Congreve, and just 
stored then* here and there, wheie the Haws was 
worst, and plaster o\cr other daws with a lift! ■ 
Hour and dust, to look like a stain from street 
water from the fire-engine. Then they were frojrn 
the stock of Mr. Anybody, the great draper, that 
had his premises burnt down--in Manchester or 
Glasgow, or London—if there'll been a good fire at 
a drupei’s- or anywhere, we wasn't particular. 
They mas fine or stiong shirtings, he’d say-and 
so they was, the sound parts o. them—and he’d sell 
as cheap as common calico. 1 ve heard him say, 

‘ Whv, inarm, sure inarm, with your eyes and 
sriisorsand needle, them hums ah! file’s a dread¬ 
ful judgment on a man—isn’t the least morsel of 
matter m life. The stains is cured m a wash tub 
in no time. It’s only by the lite, and 

you can humour it, 1 know, m cutting out as a 
shut ought to be cut; it should be as carefully 
done os a coat. Then we had an lush linen, an 
imitation, you know, a kind ot * I’nion,’ which we 
call double tui-t It is made. 1 believe, in 
Manchester, and is n mixture of Iik *ii and cotton. 
Jvnue of it a so good tli.it it takes a judge to tell 
the difference hetw i eu it and real lush. He got 
Some beaiititul start* at one time, and once sold to 
a hue-dressed young W'tmUti in Brompton, a dozen 
yards, at *2- <W a yard, and the dozm only cost 
him l-lx Then we did bomething on tall\,hnt 
he was dropping that trade. The shopkeepers 
undersold him. * If you get (10/. out of 1«M»/.. m 
tally scores,’ he often said, 4 it ’s good money, and 
a fair living profit, hut he got far more than that. 
What was woitli Si. was IS-, on tally, pay ].<. a 
week. He did most that way with the masters of 
coifee-shops and the Inndloids ot little public- 
liouses. Sometimes, it they couldn’t pay, we’d 
have dinner, and that went to account, ami he \l 
quarrel with me after it fin what was my share. 
There* not much of ibis sort of trade now. sir. 
1 believe my old master got his money together 
and emigrated." 

“ Do you want anv guiume Irish linin. ma’am •” 
uttered in unmistakable* brogue, seemed to au¬ 
thenticate the fact, that the impnier (being an 
Irishman) in all likelihood possessed the legitimate 
article; hut as ui their obtaining their goods from 
Coleraine and other places in the Emerald Isle, 
famed for the nuuiutucture of linen, it w-ns and 
is as pure fiction as the Travels of Baron Mun¬ 
chausen. 

j The majority of these packmen have discon- 
! tinned dealing ij, linens exclusively', and have 
j added silks, ladies’ dresses, shawls and various 
articles connected with the dniperv business. The 
country, and small towns and villages, remote 
| from the neighbourhood of large and shovyy shops, 


are the likeliest markets for the sale of their 
goods. In London the Irish packmen have been 
completely' driven out by the Scotch tallymen, 
who indeed are the only' class of packmen likely to 
succeed m London. If the persevering Scotch 
tallyman can hut set foot in a decent-looking 
result nee, and be permitted to display his tempt¬ 
ing fifiery to the “ lady of the house,” he 
gfm-iWy manages to* .nlk her into puichasing 
articles that perhaps she has no great occasion 
for, and which serve often to involve her in diffi¬ 
culties for a considerable period—causing her no 
little pVrplexity, and requiring much-artifice to 
keep the tallyman’s weekly' visits a secret from 
her husband to say nothing of paying an enor¬ 
mous pi ice for the goods; for the many risks 
whu li the tallyman incurs, necessitates ot course 
an exorbitant iate of profit. 

“ The number of packmen or hawkers of shawls, 
silks, Ac , J think ” (says one of their own body) 
•'must have decreased lull one-halt within the last 
few yiMi*. Tin* itinerant haberdashery trade is 
far from the profitable business that it used to he, 
ami not (infrequently do I travel a whole day 
without taking a shilling • still, perhaps, one day’s 
good work will make up for lnjlf a dozen bad ones. 
All the packmen have hawkers licences, as they 
hive mostly too valuable a stmk t » mem the risk 
of losiyur it for want of such a privilege. Some of 
the truternitv ’ (says my informant) ‘‘do not always 
deal ‘upon the square:’ they piolessto have just 
come iiom India or China, and to have invested 
all tin ii cij.it.lv in silks ot a btipermr description 
inanul.ittuu <1 in those count lies, and to have got 
them on shme ‘unbeknown to the Custom¬ 
house authontieb.’ Tins is told in confidence to 
the servant nuu or woman who opens the dooi — 
* lie so good*as tell the lady as much,* says the 
hawkei, * for i rally 1 in afraid tow,urv the goods 
much longei, and I have already sold enough to 
pay me well enough f«»r mv spec— go. there ’« a 
good gnl tell youi lim-iH I have splendid goods, 
and am willing almost to give them aw ay, and it we 
nukes a deal of it, why 1 don't mmd giving you a 
hand-nine piesent for youi-clf.”’ This is a bait not 
to be rented Should the salesman succeed with 
the mistress, he carries out his promise to the 
maid by 'presenting her with a cap libbon, or a 
cheap neekerchu f 

The most primitive kind of packmen, or hawkers 
of soft wares, who still foim pLtM of the distributing 
machinery of the country, trave^e the highlands 
of Scotland. They have their regular rounds, and 
regular days of visiting their customers; their 
arnval is looked for witjj.interest by the country 
people . and the inmates of the farm-house where 
they locate for the night consider themselves for¬ 
tunate in.having to entertain the packman ; for he 
is their n»*«sponger, their story-teller, their friend, 
and their acquaintance, and is always made wel¬ 
come Ills wares consist of hose-*-lin»ey wolsev, 
for making petticoats—muslins for caps—ribbons 
—an assortment of needle>, pins, and netting-pins 
—and all •ortsof small wares. He always travels 
on foot. It is suspected that he likewise does 
a little in the “jigger line,” for many of these 
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I Highlanders have, or nre supposed to have, then 
f illicit distil lories; ami the packmen are su*.pected 
j of trafficking without excise interferem e. Glasgow, 
i Dundee, (talashiels, and Harvvtok are the pmeipal 
1 manufacturing towns where the put kmati ***plen 
I ish«*a ins stock. “ My own opinion,' nus un 
i informant of concnlerable eepeueue*. 4 is- th.it 
! the ho men seldom prmv r.*.h : but tie* p^*\ ailing 
| idea in the country part%£ Scotlmd > H'u* the 
| pedlar has an unco king stocked w. an ,*wlu* ( 
amount o goden guinc.ii m it. and that his pocket 
huik is plumped out wT a t' nk i d M hank ' 
' notes. Indeed then* ate many instants m«»n 
; record of poor packmen having he< n imndeied — 
j the assassins, doubtlessly, evpeclimr a nch bontv " 1 

■ It scarcely ever (Outs the packman oi Scotl. .•! 1 
an) thing for his bed and ho mi The Ilighla? < » 
are a most hospitable pe*>j*l • with acquatiitames 
although with k *tr.im.*« , n at hr*»t the\ an mvutuU) 
«hv and distant in Ireland tlmie is .ilso tne 

' traveling p**dlar, whose h.ihits ami st\Je of doing 
; busmens are m*aiIt miiuI.si tu that <>t t*i»- Nuhli 
man. Some oi tin* pukme'i ot Scotland have 

■ ris-n to eminence and distnu imn. A quondam 
, lord plnVoSt ot < iliHUtiW . «l gentleman still living, 

and upon wlmm ije- honour »>i knighthood lias 
been c onioned, was, ut.ei.liug common repoit. 
m his earlmi da. s a packman , and I uni an also 
( does the gentleman the credit to at know ledge that 
, he is not ash,um d to own it 

1 am t »hl bv a London hawker ol soft good*-, or 
i packman, that tin iiuinhi i o ( his null, hawk in;: 

Loudmi anti its vutmti, as fai as lie tan pit lire, is 
j about l-«> (the census of I s 11 makes tin: Lmolou 
- hawkeis, hmkstiis and p -dials amount to -"ill 
1 In the lli'iaie n.eluded th- In-li im ti jiawkt tfi. 1 
i am also inhumed that tin* iau tradei pi itilsamount 
^ to about ^il pel cent , while those d tin* not o\ei 
pnuuidai tracker lunge fiom Stl to ^»iU p*r cent 
Jii a hill wav of business »i is said the l.awku s 
1 .iking will amount, upon mi nvo’.ige, to 7* w h/ 
per week, wlieleas the nee) pi* ot the “d Uu, oi 
uiif.ni hawker, will sometimes lea-h t* „V /.%* l 
week. Mail), hfwvevi, travel d„i\*. and tio not 
turn a penny. 

• 

PTATE'trMT >>} A PA'KMW, 

• 

i Or the way of trading of a travelling pedlar I had 
the following account from one ot the body. He 
was well dressed, *und a good but keen-looking ■ 
man ot about t' irt\-fne, slim, and of rather short 
stature, with quick dark eyes and bu^hv whiskers, 
on which it was evident no small cultme was 
bestowed. His marine’. » re tar from obtrusive , 
or importunate—minus* thorn he nought to ■ 
make customers- - for I imp pen ed to tfm sa a 
portion of his proceeding.) m that respect, but In* 
had a quiet perseverance with him. C Inch, along 
with perfect civility, and something like deference, 
might be the most efficient moan# of recoinnieiul.ug 
hrmselt to the maid-servants, among whom lay 
his chief customers. He showed a little of the 
pride ot art m describing the management id ir- 
business.hut he would not hear that he '* patti red 
bo talked to his customers, he declared, as any 


draper, who knew lus Im-mes- \\< II, might talk 
to lus. 

! When I saw him, his pack, winch he cariied 
1 ^luug over one shoulder, contaimd a few gown- 
i lie cs <*i printed cotton, neaily all with pink 
, giomel*, a few shawls of diUeteut biys, ami 
i three lolls luinly packed, each with a caul label 
. op which was neatly written, ' 1’tench Aletmo. 
hull dutv prtul A ^ -t»L.1 , \-- IS- ■)'■> — 1 ^.»I 
I'riMuh Chocolate." There wen* alio six neat 
paper pm Wages, two niajked ‘* waked, coJIaM,” 
yilee, **gau/,'* luilidkelchieij., ’ UU-l thil Ollier 
‘‘in am.ful child’s gios de Uaple**. The latter 
agisted o' JJ yards of Ida* k silk, Millieient im 
A child’s** less He earned with leni, mm cover, 
ft umhu’ is, one inclosed in a blight gkued cover, 
while it 'in its mother-of-pearl handle hung a card 
mldiew u *''j ,.e Lady’s Maid, Vutona Lodge, 
niv*i’ 

1 gnuiallv call), hut l m going oit a cauntiy 
lound I'l-iin now, and I w int to get through it 
behne I lav m a in w one. I till people that l 
w .iiit to sc’.i oil" mv g tods (heap, as the) le too 
good hu (oimii) sale, and tliit ’*> tine, the hetlei 
hall ot it 

On mv espns-ung some miriuiM* that he Hmuld 
he leaving London at tins particular tune, he 
ausweud 

“ 1 go into tlu* enuntrv berume I think all the 
hawker*, will he making for town, and them 11 he 
pientv id cus||>nie|s lefi in the (ountiy, and fewer 
to j>*’lI to them at tli**ir own places That a iny 
opinion 

“ 1 m 11 to women «( all sorts. Sinatt dresweg 
servant maids, p iaap,., are my best customers, 
esptiifillv if they li.* 1 a good way tnun an) gland 
tu k* t.ng sli*»|>. ] . . one of mv uinbu lias to one 
til <h'-M pist lu foi * you hpokt* to nu». She was 
‘■tainiii.g at th^ door, amt 1 f.uv in i give half a 
glance .it tin umliK lias and *.o J otleied them. 
She liiut agiecil to bin a veiy nice one at li.. d*/. 

< vv i.aii hhoii.d have been 4 ), hut i pcisuaded her 
tit.ike .me at !»./ (winch blmilld have been 
4. (>'/). ‘Look Jieie, lua’iim,’ Mid I, ‘this 
umbiella is mm.ii bigger )ou tee, and will tany 
double, ll > whin \on n* coining from chunk *»f » 
w*et SnmLiv evening, a friend (an have share of 
it, and very grateful h**'ll he, as lu* » suro to l»a* e 
Ins best fiat on F i here *« he.-u man) a question 
put under an miduella that way that's made a 
\oiilig lady blush, and t k •* good care of fii ‘1 lUn- 
hiclla when she was 4 named, and had a house 
of her own i look tdocip after the young and 
prettv ladies, Aliss, and shall as long as I'm a 
bachelor/ *<>, sa) s sin. * Mich ridiculous non 
sense. But I’ll have the biggei umbrella, be¬ 
cause it’s oft**n so windy ahou* here, and then 
one must have a good cover A it rams as well.’ 

‘ I hat s my »y, mi. 1 don't mind telling 
that, because they do tlie game m the shops. 1 \c» 
heard tbein, but they c.m t jitjt love and eweet- 
iaaitiug so t h vtrj) in a frowded thop as we can 
in a ijup-t h It s that 1 go for, love and 

svveet-ficMitipg: and I always Kpeak to any smait 
scrv.i > ao if i thought she was^he imsuefts, or as 
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if I wasn’t sure whether she was the mistress or 
the lady’s-maid ; three times out of four she s 
house-maid or maid of all work. I call her ‘ma’am/ 
and * young lady,' and sometimes 'miss.' It's no 
use offering to sell until a maid has tidied herself 
in the afternoon—not a bit. I should make a capi¬ 
tal draper’s shopman, I know, only I could never 
bear the confinement. I never will hear such 
words ns 'I don’t wantjit,®or, ‘nothing more 
to-dav,’ no more than if I was behind a counter. 

" The great difficulty I have is to get a chance 
of offering my goods. If I ring at a gate*—for I 
always go a little way out of town—they can see 
who it is, and I may ring half an hour for nothing. 
If the door’s opened it’s often shut again directly, 
and I just hear ‘ bother.’ I used to leave a few 
bills, and I do so still in some parts of the country, 
with a list of goods, and ‘this bill to be called for’ 
printed f at the bottom. But I haven’t done iha'i 
in town for a long time; it U no good. People 
seem to think it’s giving double trouble. One 
of the prettiest girls I ever saw where I called one 
evening, pointed- just as I began to say, ‘ I left a 
bill and'—to some paper round a candle in a 
stick, and shut the door laughing. 

“ In selling my gown-pieccs I say they are such 
as will suit the complexion, and such like; and I 
always use my judgment in saying so. "Why 
shouldn’t I ? It’s the same to me what colour I 
sell. ‘ It’s a genteel thing, ma’am,’ I ’ll say to a 
servant-maid, ‘ and such as common people won’t 
admire. It's not staring enough for them. I’m 
sure it would become you, ma’am, and is very 
cheap; cheaper than you could buy at a shop; for 
all these things are made by the same manufacturers, 
and sold to the wholesale dealers at the same price, 
and a shopkeeper, you know, has young men, 
and taxes, and rates, and gas, and fine windows to 
pay for, and I haven’t, so it d6n’t wanPmuch judg¬ 
ment to see that I must be able to sell cheaper 
than shopkeepers, and I think your own taste, 
ma’am, will satisfy you that these here are elegant 
patterns.’ 

“ That’s the way I go on. No doubt there’s 
others do the same, but I know and care little 
about them. I hkve my own way of doing busi¬ 
ness, and never trouble myself about other people’s 
patter or nonsense. 

“ Now, that piece of silk I shall, most likely, 
sell to the landlady of a public-house, where I see 
there’s children. I shall offer it after I’ve got a 
bit of dinner there, or when I’ve said I want a 
bit. It’s no use offering iwshere, though, if it isn’t 
cheap; they're too good judges. Innkeepers 
aren't bad customers, I think, taking it alto¬ 
gether, to such fis me, if you can get to talk to 
them, as you sometimes can at their bars. They’re 
generally wanting something, that’s one step. I 
always tell them that they ought to buy of men, 
in my way, who live among them, and not of fine 
shop-keepers, who never came a-nfer their houses. 

I’ve sold them botf- cottons and linens, after Buch 
talk as that. I live at public-houses in the 
country. I sleep nowhere else, a 

“ My trade in town is nothing to what it was ' 
ten or a dozen years back. I don’t kn<?w the 


reason exactly. I think so many threepenny 
busses is one ; for they ’ll take any servant, when 
she’s got an afternoon, to a thoroughfare full of 
ticket-shops, and bring her back, and her bundle 
of purchases too, for another 3 d. I shall cut it alto¬ 
gether, I think, and stick to the country. Why, 
I’ve known the time when I should have met from 
half-a-cfozcn to a dozen people trading in my way 
in, towij and for these thiee days, and dry days too, 
I haven’t met f ~one. My way of trading in the 
country is just the same as in town. 1 go from 
farm-honse to farm-house, or call at gentlemen’s 
grand s'eats—if a man s known to the servants 
there, it may he the best card he can play—and I 
call at every likely house in the towns or Ul¬ 
lages. I only go to a house and sell a mistress or 
maid the same sort of goods (a little cheaper, 
pwhaps), and recommend them in the same way, 
as is done every day at many a fine city, and 
borough, and West-End shop. I never say they’re 
part of a bankrupt’s stock ; a packfull would seem 
nothing for that. I never pretend that they ’re 
smuggled. Mine’s a respectable trade, sir. There’s 
been so much dodging that way, it’s been a great 
stop to fair trading; and I like to go on the same 
round more than once. A persqn once taken-in by 
smuggled handkerchiefs, or anything, won’t deal 
with a hawker again, even though there s no 
deception. But ‘duffing,’ and all that is going 
down last, and I wish it w'as gone altogether I 
do nothing ill tally. I buy my goods; and I’ve 
bought all sorts, in wholesale houses, of course, 
and I’d rathea layout Hi/, in Manchester than 
in London. 0, as to what I make, I can’t say it’s 
enough to keep me (I’ve only myself), and escape 
the income-tax. Sometimes I make I Os. a week ; 
sometimes 20s.; sometimes 30s.; and I have made 
50s. ; and onevweek, the best I ever did, i made 
as much as 74s. That’s all I fan say.” 

Perhaps it may be sufficiently accurate to com¬ 
pute the average weekly earning3 of a smart 
trader like my informant, at from 21s. to 25s. 
in London, and from 25s. to 30s. in the country. 

i Of the Tally Packman. 

The pedlar tallyman is a hawker who supplies 
his customers with goods, receiving payment by 
weekly irtstalments, and derives his name from 
the tally or score lie keeps with his customers. 
Linen drapery—or at least the general routine 
of linen-draper’s stock, as siffctmercery, hosiery, 
woollen cloths, &c.—is the mosfc^revalent trade 
of the tallyman. There are a few shoemakers and 
some household furniture dealers who do business 
in the tally or “score” system; but the great 
majority are linen-drapers” though some of them 
sell lutosehold furniture as well. The system is 
generally condemned as a bad one; as leading 
to improvierume in the buyer and rapacity in the 
seller. There are many who have incurred a tally 
debt, and have never been able to *• get a head of 
it,” but have been kept poor by it all their lives. 
Some few, however, may have been benefited by 
the system,.and as an outfit for a young man or 
woman entering service is necessary—when the 
parties are too poor to pay ready money—it is an 
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accommodation. I have never heard any of the ; 
tallyman’s customers express an opinion upon the j 
subject, other than that they wish they had done j 
with the tallyman, or could do without him. 

The system does not prevail to so great ai 
extent ns it did some years kick. The pedlar o 
hawking tallyman travels for orders, and 
quently is said not to require a hawker’s licence. i 
The great majority of *the tallv-packm;n eye ! 
Scotchmen. The children who aH* s«*t to vat-Ji I 
the arn\al of the tallyman, and apprise , mo' er 
of his approach, when not convenient to pay, 
whisper instead of “ Mother, here ’s the Toyman,” 

“ Mother, here’s the Scotch m, ’ These men live 
in private houses, which they term their ware- j 
house ; they are many of them proprietors them- ; 
selves in a small way, and conduct the whole <f ; 
their business unassisted. Their mode of do* *• ! 
business is as follows .—they seldom knock ;> L a ’ 
door except they have a customer upon w hom 1 
they call for the weekly instalment, but if a re- ! 
speetahle-looking female happens to be standing at j 
her door, she, in all probability, is accosted by the i 
Scotchman, "Do you requiie anything m my 
way to-dav, ma’am ' ” This is often spoken in j 
broad Scotch, tlu* speaker trying to make it sound j 
as much like English as possible. Without waiting 
for a reply, he then runs over a programme of the 
treasures he has to dispose of, emphasising all those 
articles which he considers likely to suit the taste of 
the person lie addressee She doesn’t want perhaps 
any —slu* has no money to spare then. “ She may 
want something in his way a noth r day, may-be,” 
says the tallyman. " Will slm grant him permis¬ 
sion to exhibit some beautiful shawls—the last new J 
fashion ? or some new style wf dress, just out, and ; 
an extiaotdinary bargain !” The man’s mipor- j 
tunities, and the curiosity of the ’ndv, introduces j 
him into the apartment, - an acqua' unce is called | 
in to pass her opinion upon the tall y man’s stock, i 
Should she still demur, he says, “ O, l’m ,«iure ( 
your husband cannot object—he will not be so t 
unreasonable ; besides, consider the easy motlP of j 
payment, you'll only have to pay 1.#. Cut a week j 
for every pound’s worth of goods you tdwe; why 
it *s like nothing; you possess yourself ot respecta¬ 
ble clothing and pay for them in s'«ich an easy 
manner that you never miss it; well, P’llcall next 
week. I shall leave you tine paper.” The paper 
left is a blank form to be filled up by »}»e husband, 
and runs thus I agree on behalf of my wife 
to pay, by \£„ekly instalments of Is. Cut. upon 
every pound’s worth ol’ good she may purchase.” 
This proceeding is considered necessary by the 
tallymen, ns the judges in the Court of Requests 
now so frequently decide against him, where the 
husband is not cognisant of the transaction 

These preliminaries ncng settled, and the 
question having been asked wliqt.v justness the 
husband is—where lie works—and '<i it can be 
done without offence) what aie his wages > The 
Scotchman takes stock of the furniture, &c. ; the 
value of what the room contains gives him a suffi¬ 
ciently correct estimate of the circumstances of his 
customers. His next > iait is to the nearest chandler's 
shop, and there ns blandly as possible he inquires 


into the credit, &c., of JMr.-• If he deal, hovy- 

evojggtwith the chandler, the tallyman accounts 'it 
a had omen, as peonle in easy circumstances sel¬ 
dom resort to such places. “ It is unpleasant to 
me,” he^says to the chandler, “ making these in¬ 
quiries; "but Mrs. - wishes to open an ac- 

nt with me, and I BhouW like to oblige them 
if I thought my money was safe.” Do you 
trust them, and \vh|t ^rt of payers are they } ’’ 
According to the reply—the tallyman determines 
upon his course. But lie rarely stops herp; he 
ymkes inquiries also at the greengrocer’s, the beer 
shop, cVc. 

T'»o persons who connect themselves with the 
tallyman. litt Irt know the inquisition they subject 
tfiv mselves tc 

When t •(* tallyman obtains a customer who 
pays reg' 'arlv, he is as importunate for her 

•recommend him another customer^ as he 
oifginally was to uiitain her custom. Some tal¬ 
lymen who i cp shops have “travellers” in 
their employ, some of whom have salaries while 
others receive a percentage upon all payments, 
and do not suffer any loss upon bad debts. Nf>t- 
withstanding the caution of the tallyman, he is 
frequently “victimised.” Many pawn the goods 
dnectly they have obtained them, and in some 
instances spend the money in drink. Their many 
losses, as a matter of course, somefauly must 
make good. It therefore becomes necessary for 
them io < barge a higher pnco for their coimuo* 
jdities than tl* regular ti ad er. 

However (haiitnbly inclined the tallyman may 
heat first, he soon becomes, 1 am told, inured to 
scenes of misery, while tin* sole feeling m his mind 
at leiiL'tli is, “ I will Ifttve my money;” for he is 
often trick ecL and in some cases most impudently 
victimised. I an s .’•! hv a tallyman that he once 
supplied goods to 'the amount of 'll., and when 
he colled for tHb t instalment, tlic woman said 
she didn’t intend to pay, the goods didn’t suit h< r, 
and she would return them. The tallyman ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to receive them back, 
wheieiipoti she presented him a pawnbroker's 
; duplicate. She had pledged them an hour after 
| obtaining them. This was dome m a court in the 
! presence of a dozen women, who all chuckled 
! with delight at the joke. 

' The principal portion of the tallyman's eua- 
; tomers are poor mechanics. When the appearance 
j of the house, and tin* inquiries out of doors are 
j approved of, no sccnnty is required ; but the tal- 
i lyman would at all tiyics rather add a security, 

1 when attainable. Sen ant-girls who deal with 
| tallymen must find the *■ *» urity of a housekeeper ; 
j and when such housekeeper agrees to be respon- 
| silde for the payments the same inquisitorial mro- 
i ceedmgs are adopted, m order to ascertain the 
circumstances of the surety'. Theie are about 
fifty drapery shops in London where the tally- 
trade is carried on; and about 200 Scotchmen, 
besides fifty others (part English, part Irian), are 
engaged in the t f ie. & clerk of a tally-shop, at 
the Western!, giforms me that there are ten col¬ 
lectors and canvassers for customers, out each day, 
from that one establishment* and that, until 
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lately, they were accustomed to collect moneys on 
Sundays. Some collect as much ns 12^. or 14/. a 
day; and some not more than 2/. or 3/. The 
average sum collected may bt about 51. each, or 
50/. per dny by the whole. The profits are 30 
per cent., the bad debts 10 per cent., thus leaving 
20 per cent. net. 

The Scotchman who docs not choose to extend 
his business beyond his own cautious superin¬ 
tendence, is content with ^fmiwlcr profits, perhaps 
20 per cent., and his bad debts may be estimated 
at per cent. One of the body informed nip 
that he had been in the tally-trade" about five 
years; that he commenced with a capital of only 
10/., and that now his collections average'30/. per 
week. He never bought, he said, on credit; and 
his stock on hand is worth nearly' 200/. cost price, 
while his outstanding debts are nearly 2/M)/, also. 
“ This is a flourishing state of affairs,” he re 
marked; “I do not owe a penny in the world, 
and I have accomplished all this in little less than 
five y’ears.” This man had served his apprentice¬ 
ship to a draper in Glasgow, and had originally 
arrived in London with 20/. in his pocket. After 
some weeks’ fruitless endeavour to obtain a situ¬ 
ation, his money dwindling away the while, he 
was advised, by a fellow-countryman, who was a 
tallyman, to try the tally-trade. For a few days 
previous to adopting the business, he went the 
“rounds” with his friend, for the purpose of get¬ 
ting initiated, and the week after started on 
his own account. Notwithstanding his having no 
hawker's licence, he tried to effect sales for ready 
money, and, to a trifling extent, succeeded. The 
first week he obtained three tally' customers. He 
could have got, he said, a* dozen ; but he selected 
three whom he considered good, and he was not 
deceived, for they continued to be customers of his 
to this day. The amount of goods that each of 
these took of him was 20s.; and -he three mstal- . 
meats of 1.?. fit/. each (4.?. fit/, per week) the tally*- | 
man determined to subsist upon, though his lodg¬ 
ing and washing cost him 2.s. per week. He 
lived principally upon “pan-itch” and skim milk, 
indulging now and then in the luxury of a herring 
and a few potatoes. In twelve weeks he had 
added only one more credit customer to his books. 
He had hawked for ready* money, and had suc¬ 
ceeded so far as to increase his stock to 15/. m 
value. His first three customers had, by this 
time, paid their accounts, and again patronized him. 
In the course of a little time his fourth customer 
had also paid up, and had another supply of 
goods; he then added two more tally* customers, 
and commenced indulging (though very seldom) in a 
mutton chop. He progressed slowly, and is now 
in flourishing circumstances. He states that ho 
has met w*ith only one loss during his connection 
with the tally-trade, and that but a trifling one. 
It is those w*ho wish ta drive a very extensive 
business, he says, who are principally victimised. 
The most industrious of the packmen tallymen 
seldom travel less man twenty miles a day, car¬ 
rying a burthen upon their backs of from 100 
to 120 lbs. They used to carry merely patterns 
to their customer:, but they find that the full- 


length article is more likely to secure purchasers 
and customers. Those who keep shops do not 
carry goods with them; the would-be customer is 
invited to the shop. 

The best day for business in the tally-trade is 
Monday, and most of these shops upon that day 
are crowded. Sometimes an unsolicited customer 
(mostly a female) presents herself, and wishes to 
be supplied with goods .on tally. “ Who recom¬ 
mended you?* inquires the tallyman. “Oh, 

Mrs.-, sir, a customer of yours.” “Ah! 

indeed, very much obliged to Mrs.-,” is the 

answer.* The articles required are shown, selected, 
and cut. The new customer is treated most civilly 
by the tallyman, who further inquires her name 
and abode. The purchaser, of course, expects the 
next process will be to deliver up the parcel to 
hr*-, when she is informed that they “ will send it 
home for her.” “ Oh,” she replies, “ I won’t 
trouble you, 1 can carry it myself.” “ Our rule, 
ma’am,” returns the tallyman, “ is always to send 
parcels home. We certainly cannot doubt your 
respectability, but we never deviate from our prac¬ 
tice.” The disappointed female departs, and if 
the inquiries do not prove satisfactory*, she never 
hears further from the tallyman. The goods which 
she selected, and which were cut expressly for her, 
find their way to the shelves of the establishment. 
If, however, a good customer accompanies a friend 
whom »he wishes to recommend, the parcels are 
j delivered when purchased, if required. The till ly- 
■ man (to good customers) often extends his civili¬ 
ties to a glass of wine ; or, if the “ Ladies ” prefer 
it (which it must be confessed they* mostly do), a 
glass of gin. 

There is another class of tallymen who sell 
clocks, receiving payment by* weekly instalments. 
These are content with an instalment of 1#. m 
the pound per week. They are principally 
Germans who can speak English. Their pro¬ 
ceedings altogether are similar to the tally linen- 
draper. 

1 have given the rise and progress of a Scotch 
tallyman, and will now relate the downfall of 
another- -an Englishman. He commenced a tally- 

shop m the neighbourhood of-, and was 

carrying o. a prosperous and daily* increasing 
trade. At one time, a bill in the shop window 
announced that an errand boy was wanted—an 
applicant soon presented himself—was engaged, 
and proved a steady lad. In course of a lew 
weeks, this youth was promoted*^ the office of 
serving in the shop, and afterwards became col¬ 
lecting clerk. “ George,” said his master one day, 
“ we have three days in the week unemployed ; 
suppose you try and forni a connection around 
Finchlfv, Iiighgate, Hampstead, and that neigh¬ 
bourhood.” George was quite willing to make 
the exponent, and succeeded beyond expecta¬ 
tion. The country connection soon surpassed the 
town trade; and George, the errand boy, became 
a man of some consequence in the establishment. 
The principal of the firm was what is termed 
“gay.” He was particularly fond of attending 
public entertainments. He sported a little as 
well, and delighted in horse-racing. His business, 
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though an excellent one, was neglected ; the 
books got out of order; and he became in* 
volved in difficulties. An examination of his 

affairs took place; and a Mr. R-was engaged 

from a wholesale house in the city to assist in 
making up the accounts, &c. During this per 
son’s sojourn in the shop, he saw that GeorgV (ihe 
quondam errand boy) was the chief support of the 
concern. The country cifktomers jad nevftr seen 
any other person, and a partnership was proposed. 

The proposal was accepted, and the firm 1 - 

and W-became one of the most pnjsperous 

tally-shops in the neighbourhood of Toitenham- 
court-road. George’s master wa- made bankrupt, 
and is now a street-seller in Fitzroy-market— 
vending sandwiches, &c. 

The cases are not a few where ruin has followed 
a connection with the tallymen. I will par¬ 
ticularize one instance related to me on good 
authority. A lawyer’s clerk married, when young, j 
a milliner; his salary was a guinea per week, and 
he and his wife had agreed to “ get on in the 
world.” They occupied furnished lodgings at 
first, but soon accumulated furniture of their own, 
and every week added some little useful article 
towards their household stock. “ At the end of 
a year,” said the individual in question, “ 1 had 
as comfortable a little borne as any man would 
wish to possess; I was fond of it too, and,would 
rather have been there than anywhere else. My 
wife frequently wished to obtain credit; ‘it would 
be so easy/ said she, ‘ to pay a tiifling instal¬ 
ment, and then we could obtain inlfnediately what¬ 
ever we might want/ I objects’ and preferred 
supplying our wants gradually, knowing that for 
ready money 1 could purchase to much better ad¬ 
vantage. Consequently we still kept progressing, 
and I was really happy. Judge itfy astonishment | 
one day, when* I came home, and found an exocu- | 
tion was in the house. My wife had run in debt 
with the tallyman unknown to me. Summonses 
had been served, which by some means she had 
concealed from me. The goods which 1 had ta£en 
so much pains to procure were seized and -.old. 
But this was not all. My wife grew to much 
alarmed at the misery she Jfnd caused that she 
fled from me, and I have never seen her but once 
since. This occurred seven years ag3, and she 
has been for some time the companion of those 
who hold their virtue of little worth. For some 
time after this I^r^Fed not what became of me, I 
lost my situatjph, and sunk to be a supernumerary 
for Is. a night at one of the theatres. Here, 
after being entrusted with a lino to speak, I 
eventually rose to a 'general utility man/ at 12$. 
per week. With this and some copying, that I 
occasionally obtain from law-statiol^rs, I 
manage to live, but far trom comfortably, for I 
never think of saving now, and onbpJbok out for 
copying when I stand in need of more money. 

I am always poor, and scarcely ever have a shil¬ 
ling to call my own.” j 

Some of the principal establishments, u doing j 
largely” in the tally-trade, are in about Red 
Lion-square and street, the higher part of High 
Hoi born, the vicinity of Tottenham-court-road, 


the Blackfrinrs, Waterloo, Westminster, St. 
George’s, Walworth, New Kent, and Dover 
roads. m 

At some of these tally-shops horseB and carts 
are kept to carry out the goods ordered of the 
“ travellers,” especially when furniture is supplied 
as well as drapery^ while in others the “ travel¬ 
lers” are resident on the premises, and are occa¬ 
sionally shopmen, hi large” tally-master not 
unfrequently carries on a retail trade in addition 
to his tally-business. * 

• The tallymen not concerned with these large 
establishments, but carrying on trade on their own 
sycounpreside generally in the quieter streets in 
the neighbourhood of the thoroughfares I have 
nu n.ioned, and occupy perhaps the ground-floor, 
letting (for t! e house is generally their own) the 
other ap&rt! «ents. Sometimes a piece of cotton- 
f• : nt is placed in their parlour--windowf»aad some¬ 
times there is no* indication whatever of any 
business being c uied on within, for the hawking 
tallymen do not depend in any measure upon 
situation or display, but solely on travelling and 
personal solicitations at people’s own residences!"* 

Of tite “Duffers” or Hawkers of Pretended 
Smuggled Goods. 

Of “duffers” and “lumpers,” as regards the sale 
of textile fabrics, there are generally, I am in¬ 
formed, about twenty in London. At such times ns 
Epsom, Ascot-heath, or Goodwood races, however, 
there is, perhdps, not one. All have departed to 
prey, if possible, upon the countrymen. Eight of 
them are Jews, and the majority ot the others are 
Irishmen. They are generally dressed as sailors, 
and some wear either lffr caps, or cloth ones, with 
gilt bands rotfid thorn, as if they were the mates 
or stewards of ship*. They look out for any 
likely victim at jnibflc-houses, and sometimes accost 
persons in the stieets - i. st looking carefully about 
them, and hint that they are smugglers, and hav j 
the finest and cheapest “lnjy” handkerchiefs ever 
seen. These goods are now sold in “pieces” of 
three handkerchiefs. When times were better, I 
was told, they were in pieces of four, five, and six. 
One street-seller said to me, *Yes, I know the 
‘duffers;’ all of them. They do more business 
than you might think. Everybody likes a smug¬ 
gled thing; and I should say these men, each of 
the ‘duffers/ tops his If. a week, clear profit.” I 
am assured that one of the classes most numerously 
victimised is a bod}’ who generally account them¬ 
selves pretty sharp, vi» gentlemen’s grooms, a*id 
coachmen at the several mews. Sailors are the 
best customers, and the ' icuiity of the docks the 
best locality for this trade; fot the hawker of 
pretended smuggled goods always does m*st 
business among the “tars.” The mock handker¬ 
chiefs are damped carefully with a fine sponge, 
before they are offered for sale; and they are 
often sttongly perfumed, some of the Jews supply¬ 
ing cheap perfumes, r co^nmsn “scents.” Wticn 
the “duffer” thinks iie may venture upon the asser¬ 
tion, he assures^ customer that this is “ the smell 
the handkerchiefs brought with ’em from foreign 
parts, ^is they was smuggled in*a bale of spices !” 
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The trade however is not without its hazards; for 
I nm informed that the ‘'duffers” sometimes, on 
attempting their impositions imprudently, and 
sometimes on being discovered before they can 
leave the house, get soundly .thrashed. They 
have, of course, no remedy. 

The “ pieces” of three handkerchiefs sold 
by the “duffers” are purchased )»y them in 
Houndsditeh, at from but 7 a. is only 

given when there is a desiirn to palm off the 8.?. 
goods'along with them. Cent, per cent, is a low 
profit in this trade. * 

One intelligent street-trader, to whom I am 
indebted for carefully-considered information, Ba^l 
to me very quietly : “ I ’vo read your work, sir, 
at a coffee-shop; for I can’t afford to take it in. 

I know you’re going to open the oyep of the 
public as to the ‘ duffer's ’ tricks, now. ( All 
right, sL‘, they’re in honest men’s ways. But, 
sir, when are you going to 4<iy something about 
the lich shopkeepers ns sells, and the rich manu¬ 
facturers as makes, the ‘duffer's’ things'! Kvery 
man of them knows it ’a for roguery.” 

There is a peculiar style among the ‘‘ duffers■ 
they never fold their goods neatly—the same as | 
drapers do, but thrust them into the pack, in a 
confused heap, as if they did not understand their 1 
value—or their business. There are other classes 
of “ duffers” whose calling is rather more hazardous 
than the licensed-hawker “ duffer.” “ I have often 
thought it strange,” says a correspondent, “that 
these men could induce any one 1 to credit the 
fact of their being sailors, for, notwithstanding 
the showy manner in which they chew their quid, 
and the jack-tar like fashion in which they Buffer 
their whiskers to grow, there is such a fresh* 
waterfied appearance about them, that they look 
no more like a regular mariner than the supernu¬ 
merary seamen in a nautical dranyi, at the Vidiom 
Theatre. Yet they obtain victims readily. Their 
mode of proceeding in the streets is to accost their 
intended dupes, while walking by their side; they 
usually speak in a half whisper, as they keep 
pace with them, nnd look mysteriously around to 
see if there be any of ‘ them ere Custom-house 
sharks afloat.’ They address the simple-looking 
passers by thus: ‘Shipmate’ (here they take off 
their fur-cap and spit their quid into it)—‘ ship¬ 
mate, I’ve just come ashore arter a long voyage— 
and splice me but 1 ’ve something in the locker 
that ’ll be of service to you ; and, shiver my tim¬ 
bers’ (they are very profuse in nautical terms)/you 
shall have it at your own p ’.cc, for I’m determined 
to have a spree, and I haven’t a shot in the 
locker; helm'B a-lee; just let’s turn into this 
creek,and I ’ll slfow you what it is’ (perhaps he per¬ 
suades his dupe down a court, or to a neighbouring 
public-house). * Now here is a beautiful piece of j 
Jnyy handkerchiefs.' (They are the coarsest descrip¬ 
tion of spun not thrown silk, well stiffened into 
stoutnesB, and cost the “ duffer” petopaps 15d. each; 
but a3 business is ab 'aypdone on the sly, in a hurry, 
and to escape observation, an examination seldom 
or never takes place). * I got /m on shore in 
spite of those pirates, the Custom-house officers. 
You shall have ’em cheap, there ’g half a dpzen on 


’em, they cost me 80s. at Madras, you shall have 
’em for the same money.’ (The victim, may be, 
is not inclined to purchase. The pretended tar, 
however,must have money.) ‘ Will you give me 25s. 
for them V he says; 'd—n it, a pound? Shiver 
my topsails, you don’t want them any cheaper than 
tlmt/tjp youi’ The 'duffer’ says this to make 
his dupe believe that he really does want the 
goods,Cr has /offered a"price for them. .Perhaps 
if thtf ‘duffer" cannot extort more he takes 10s. 
for the half dozen ‘ Ingy’ handkerchiefs, the profit 
being thus about ‘2s. 6f/.; but more frequently he 
gets 1 Off and even 200 per cent, on his transactions 
according to the gullibility of his customers. The 
' duffer ’ deals also in cigars; he accosts his vic¬ 
tim in the same style as when selling handker¬ 
chiefs, and gives himself the same sailor-like airs. 
f “Sometimes the'duffers’ visit the obscure streets 
in London, where there are small chandlers’ 
shops ; one of them enters, leaving his mate out¬ 
side to give him the signal in case the enemy 
heaves in sight. lie requests to be served with 
some trifling article —when if he approve of the 
physiognomy of the shopkeeper, and consider him or 
her likely to be victimised—he ventures an obser¬ 
vation as to how enormously everything is taxed ’ 
(though to one less innocent it might appear un¬ 
usual for a sailor to talk politics); ‘ even this ’ere 
baccy',,he says, taking out bis quid, ‘1 can’t 
chew, without paying a tax; hut,’ ho adds, 
chuckling—‘us sailor chaps sometimes shirks 
the Custom-house lubbers, sharp as they are.’ 
(Here his companion outside puts his head in at 
the door, and, to make the scene ns natural as pos¬ 
sible, says, ‘Come, Jack, don’t stop there all night 
spinning your yams ; come, bear a hand, or I shall 
part convoy.’) * Oh, heave to a bit longer, my 
hearty,’ replies’lhc ‘duffer,’ ‘I will be with you in 
the twinkling of a marling spike. I'll tell you what 
we’ve got,marm,and if you likes to buy it you shall 
hat 2 it cheap, for me and my mate are both short of 
rhino. We’ve half-a-dozen pounds of tea—you can 
weigh it if you like —and you shall have the lot 
for 12*.’ Perhaps there is an immediate purchase, 
but it l*2s. is refused, then 10 a. 8a. or 6 a. is asked, 
until a sa\e be effected, after which the sailors 
make their exit as quickly as possible. Then 
the chand'ler’s-shop keeper begins to exult over 
the bargain he or she has made, and to ex¬ 
amine more minutely the contents of the neatly 
packed, and tea-like looking pi'’;et thus bought. 
It proves to he lined with a pror/e quantity of 
tea lead, and though some Chinese characters 
are marked on the outside, it is discovered on 
opening to contain only lHf-a-potind of tea, the 
remainder consisting principally of chopped hay. 
The ‘Suffers’ enact the same part, and if a pur¬ 
chaser buy l 0 lbs. of the smuggled article, then 
9 lbs. at iedfcv "onsist of the same chopped hay. 

“Sometimes the * duffers’ sell all their stock to 
one individual. No sooner do they dispose of 
the handkerchiefs to a dupe, than they intro¬ 
duce the smuggled tobacco to the notice of the 
unsuspecting customer; then they palm off their 
cigars, next their tea, and lastly, as the ‘duffer’ is 
determined to raise as much money as he can ‘ to 
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have bis spree 1 why d—e,’ he exclaims to his 
victim—‘I ’ll sell you my watch. It cost me 61. at 
Portsmouth—give me 3/. for it and it ’a yours, 

shipmate. Well, then, *21. - \l.' The watch, I 

need not state, is made solely for sale. 

“It is really astonishing,” adds my informant, 
“ how these men ever succeed, for their look de¬ 
notes cunning and imposition, and their proceed¬ 
ings have been so often exposed in the new .pupcs 
that numbers are alive to their tncks, and v n 
others when they perceive the “duffers ’ o.iuea- 
vouring to victimise them ; but, as the thimble-men 
say, “ There’s a fool born every minute.” * 

Of the Street-Sellers of ‘‘Small-Ware,” 
or Tape, Cotton, etu. 

The street-sellers of tape and cotton are usually 
elderly females; aud during my former inquiry I 
was directed to ono who had been getting her 
living in the street by such means for nine years. 
I was given to understand that the poor woman 
was in deep distress, and that she had long been 
supporting a sick husband by her little trade, but 
I was wholly unprepared for a scene of sucli start¬ 
ling misery, sublimed by untiring affection and 
pious resignation, 1 there discovered. 

1 wish the reader to understand that I do not 
cite tins case as a type of the. sufferings of this 
particular class, but rather as an illustration of the 
afflictions which frequently befall those wfio are 
solely dependent on their labour, or their little 
trade, for their subsistence, and who, from the 
smallness of their earnings, arc ur'ible to lay by 
even the least trifle as a fund against any physical 
calamity. 

The poor creatures lived in one of the close 
alleys at the east end of London. On imputing 
at the house to winch I had been •’traded, I was 
told I should f«id them in “ the two-; .ur back.” 
I mounted the stairs, and on opening the door of 
the apartment I was terufied with the misery 
before me. Til ere, on n wretched bed, lay an aged 
man in almost the last extremity of life. At 
first I thought tiie poor old creatuie was really 
dead, hut a tremble of the eyelids as I dosed the 
door, as noiselessly as I coukl, told me that he 
breathed. His face was as yellow as efiay, und it 
had more the cold damp look of a corpst*than that 
of a living man. His cheeks were hollowed in 
with evident want, his temples sunk, and his nos¬ 
trils pinched cloae^ytln the edge of the bed sat his 
heroic wife, givj 6 him diink with a spoon from a 
tea-cup. In one corner of the room stood the 
basket of tapes, cottons, combs, braces, nutmeg- 
graters, and Bhaving-glusses, with which she strove 
to keep her old dying husband from the work¬ 
house. I asked her how loti ' her good* man 
had been ill, and she told me be had been confined 
to his bed five weeks last Wedncdav^ *.nd that it 
was ten weeks since he had eaten the size of a 
nut in solid food. Nothing but a little beef-tea 
had passed his lips for months. “ We have lived 
like children together,” said the old woman, as her 
eyes flooded with tears, “ and never lmd no dis¬ 
pute. He hated drink, and there was no cause for 
us to quarrel. One of my logs, you see, is shorter 


than the other,” said she, rising from the bed-side, 
and showing me that her right foot was several 
inches from the ground as she stood. “ My hip 
is out. I used to go out washing, and walk¬ 
ing in my pattens I fell down. My hip is out 
of the socket three-quarters of an nidi, and the 
sinews is drawn up. I am obliged to walk with 
a stick.” Here the man groaned and coughed so 
that I feared the ex«rti<fi must end his life. “Ah, 
the heart of a stone would pity that poor fellow,” 
said the good wife. • 

• “ After 1 put my hip out, I couldn't get my 
living as I’d been used to do. I couldn’t 
stolid a,lay if I had five hundred pounds for 
it. I must sit .'own. So I got a little stall, 
and sac at the end of the alley here with a few 
htf’ea and tapes and things. 1 ’ve done so for this 

* me year past, and seen many a landlord come in 

out of the hou°e that I sat at. J4»p4usband 
used to sell small artfbles in the streets—black lead 
and furniture pnsti*, and blacking. We got a sort 
of a living by this, the two of us together. It’s 
very seldom though wc had a bit of meat. We 
had 1$. 1 )d. rent to pay—Come, my poor fellow; 
will yon have another little drop to wet your 
mouth V’ said the woman, breaking off. “ Come, 
my dearest, let me give you this,” she added, 
as the man let his jaw fall, and Bhe poured some 
warm sugar and water flavoured with cinnamon— 
all she had to give him- -into his mouth. “ He ’a 
been an ailing man this many a year. lie used 
to go of erraids and buy my little things for 
me, on account of my being lame. We assisted 
one another, you see. He wasn’t able to work for 
his living, and I wasn't able to go about, so he 
used to go about and bily for me what I sold. I 
am sure he never earned above Is. 6il. in the week, 
lie used to attend mi, and many a time I’ve sat 
for tin and fourteen hours in the cold and wet 
and didn’t take a sixp »c . Some days I’d make 
a shilling, and some days less • but whatever I got 
I used to have to put a good part into the basket 
to keep my little stock.” [A knock here came to 
the door; it was for a halfpenny-worth of darning 
cotton.J “ You know a shilling goes further with 
a poor couple that’s sober than two shillings does 
with a drunkard. We lived poor, you see, never 
had nothing but tea, or we couldn’t have done 
anyhow. If I’d take 18^. in the day I’d think 
I was grandly off, and then if there was 6d. profit 
got out of that it would be almost as much as it 
would. You see these cotton braces here” (said 
the old woman, going te-i^er trny). “ Well, I gives 
2s. 9 if. a dozen lor them her**, and I sells ’em for 
4 Id., and oftentimes 4t/. a pair. Now, this piece 
of tape wohld cost me Beven furthiftgs in the shop, 
and I sells it at six yards a penny. It has thti 
name of being eighteen yards. The profit out of 
it is five farthings. It’s beyond the power of man 
to wonder how there’s a bit of bread got out of 
sileh a small way. And the times is so bad, too ! 
I thmk I could sav T g<tf S«f. a day profit if 
T have any sort of custom, but I don’t exceed 
that at the best times. I’ve often sat at the 
end of the alley and taken only 6d., and that f s 
not much more than 2 d. clear—it an’t dd. 1 ’m 
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sure. I think I could wifely state that for the 
last nine year me and my husband has earned to¬ 
gether 5s. a week, and out of,, that the two of us 
had to live and pay rent—Is. Del. a week. Clothes 
I could buy none, for the best garment is on, me ; 
but I thank the Lord still. I've paid my rent all 
but three weeks, and that isn’t due till to morrow. 
We have often reckoned it up here at the fire. 
Some weeks we have got/9*. &d., and some weeks 
less, so that I judge we have had about 3s. to 
3s. 6s?. a week to live upon the two of us, for this 
nine year past. HaK-a-huudred of coals would 
fit me the week in the depths of winter. My hus¬ 
band had the kettle always boiling for n^p agair\$t 
I came in. He used to Bit here reading his 
book—be never was fit for work at the best— 
while I used to be out minding the basket. He 
was so sober and quiet too. His neighbours will 
tell that- rikj'im. Within the last ten weeks he's 
been very ill indeed, but still*-1 could be out with 
the basket. Since then he ’a never earnt me a 
penny—poor old soul, he wasn’t able ! All that 
time I still attended to my basket. He wasn’t so 
Hi then but what he could do a little here in the 
room for hisself ; but he wanted little, God knows, 
for he couldn’t eat. After he fell ill, I had to go 
all my errands myself. I had no one to help me, 
for 1 'd nothing to pay them, and I’d ha\e to walk 
from here down to Sun-strect with my stick, till 
my bad leg pained ine so that 1 could hardly 
stand. You see the hip being put out has drawn 
all the sinews up into my groin, ami it leaves me 
oncapable of walking or standing constantly; 
but I thank God that I’ve got the use of it any¬ 
how. Our lot’s hard enough, goodness knows, 
but we are content. Whoever complain, but bless 
the Loid fertile little he pleases to give us. When 
I was away on my errands, in course I couldn’t be 
minding my basket ; so I lost a eood hit of money 
that way. Well, five weeks on Wednesday he has 
been totally confined to his bed, excepting when I 
lifted him up to make it some nights; but he can’t 
bear that now. Still the first fortnight he was 
bad, I did manage to leave him, and earn a few 
pence; but, latterly, for this last three weeks, I 
haven’t been ablt to go out at all, to do any¬ 
thing.” 

“ She’s been stopping by me, minding me 
here night and day all that time,” mumbled the 
old man, who now for the first time opened his 
gray glassy e) es and turned towards me, to bear, 
as it were, a last tribute to his wife’s incessant 
affection. “ She has beei4./nost kind to me. Her 
tenderness and care has been such that man never 
knew from woman before, ever since I lay upon 
this sick bed.L We’ve been married 1 fiveand- 
tuventy years. We have always lived happily— 
very happily, indeed—together. Until sickness 

and weakness overcome me I always strove to 
help myself a bit, as ’well as I could ; but since 
then she has done all in her power for me — 
worked for me-yiy, she has woiked for me, 
surely—and watched bver me. My creed through 
life has been repentance towapds God, faith in 
Jesus Christ, mid love to all my brethren. I’ve 
made up my mifid that I must soon change this } 


tabernacle, and my last wish is that the good 
people of this world will increase her little stock 
for her. She cannot get her living out of the little 
stock Bhe has, and since I lay here it’s so lessened, 
that neither she nor no one else can live upon it. 
If the kind hearts would give her but a little stock 
more', it would keep her old age from want, as she 
has kept mine. Indeed, indeed, she does deserve 
it But the l^ord, I know, will reward her for 
all she has done to me.” Here tiie old mini’s 
eyelids dropped exhausted. 

“I’ve had a shilling and a loaf twice from 
the parish,” continued the woman. “ The over¬ 
seer came to see if my old man was fit to be 
removed to the workhouse. The doctor gave me 
a certificate that he was not, and then the re¬ 
lieving officer gave me a shilling and a loaf of 
b/ead, and out of that shilling I bought the poor 
old fellow a sup of poit wine. I boughta quartern 
of wine, whioh was id., and I gave 5d. for a bit 
of tea and sugar, and I gave 2 d. for coals ; a half¬ 
penny rushlight I bought, and a short candle, that 
made a penny—and that’s the way I laid out the 
shilling. If God takes him, I know he’ll sleep 
in hea\en. I know the life he’s spent, and am 
not afraid ; but no one else shall take him from 
me—nothing shall part us but death in this world. 
Poor old soul, he can’t be long with me. He’s a 
perfect skeleton, llis bones are starting through 
his skin.” 

I asked what could be done for her, and the 
old man thrust forth his skinny arm, and 
laying hold of. the bed-post, he raised himself 
slightly in his bed, as he murmured “ If she could 
be got into a little parlour, and away from sitting 
in the streets, it would be the saving of her.” 
And, so saying, he fell back overcome with the 
exertion, and i«reathed heavily. 

The woman sat down beside me, and went on. 
“What shocked him most was that I was obli¬ 
gated in his old age to go and ask for relief at 
the parish. You see, he was always a spiritful 
nv.m, and it hurted him sorely that he should 
come to this at last, and for the first time in his 
lifetime. The only parish money that ever we 
had was this, nnd, t it does hurt him every day 
to think lhat he must be buried by the parish 
after all. * He was always proud, yon see.” 

I told the kind-hearted old dame that some be¬ 
nevolent people h id placed certain funds at my 
disposal for the relief of sufcc-.distress as hers; 
and I assured her that neitherH^p nor her hus¬ 
band should want for anything tnat might ease 
their sulFerings. 

The day after the above was written, the poor 
old man died. He was buried out of the funds 
sent fc. the “ Morning Chronicle,” and his wife re¬ 
ceived some few pounds to increase her stock; 
but in a \:;>y months the poor old woman went 
mad, and is now, I believe, the inmate of one of 
the pauper lunatic asylums. 

Of tiie Street-Sellers of Lace. 

This tradq is carried on both by itinerants and at 
stands, or “pitches.” The itinerants, of whom I 
will first treat, are about forty in number (thirty 
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women and ten men). They usually carry their 
lace in boxes, or cases. It is not uncommon for 
the women to represent themselves as lacemakers 
from Marlow, or some other place in Buckingham¬ 
shire, or from Honiton, in Devonshire, while the 
men assert they are from Nottingham. I am in¬ 
formed that there are among these itinerant lact 
sellers two women and one man who rea have 
been lacemakers. They all buy their wyes at 
the haberdashery swag-shops. • 

The lace, which is the principal staple of this • 
trade, is “edgings/’ or the several kinds of .eap 
lace used for the bordering of caps mil other 
female requirements. Among stieet-peoplc the 
lace is called “driz/’ and the sellers of it “ diiz- 
fencers.” It gained this slang name, I was in¬ 
formed, many years ago, when it was sold, and 
often to wealthy ladies, as rare and valuable lac-, 
smuggled from Mechlin, Brussels, Valenciennes, 
or any foreign place famous, or once famous, for 
its manufacture. The pretended smuggled lace 
trade is now unknown in London, and is very 
little practised in the country. There is, how¬ 
ever, still Borne smuggling connected with lace¬ 
selling. Two, and sometimes three, female laee- 
sellcrs are also “jigger-workers.” They carry 
about their persons pint bladders of “stuff,” or 
“jigger stuff” (spirit made at an illicit still). “I 
used to supply them with it until lately/’ one 
stieet-trader told me, “from a friend that Sept a 
1 jigger/ and a tidy sale some of them had. Indeed, 

I’ve made the stuff myself. I knew one woman, 
Bix or seven years back, that did "ncoramon well 
at first, but she got too fond of the stuff) and 
drank herself into the work’us. They never 
carried gin, for brandy was most asked for. They 
sold the brandy at 2s. Gd. the pint; rum at Ls.6<L; 
and whiskey at 2s.; sometimes higher, and always 
trying for GtZ. a*pint prolit, at least. O yes, sir; 

I know they got the prices I’ve mentioned, though 
they seem high; for you must remember that the 
jigger spirit is above proof, and a pint will make 
two pints of gin palace stuff. They sold it, I fce 
heard them say, to ladies that liked a drop on the 
sly; and to some as pretended they bought that 
way for economy; yes, and ^to shopkeepers and 
publicans too. One old lady used to g<vc 3s. for 
three yards of driz, and it was well enough under¬ 
stood. without no words, that a pint of brandy 
was part of them three yards. But the trade that 
way is nothing top? 1 hat it was, and gets less and 
leBs every year/' 

From a middle aged woman selling laces I had 
the following account:— 

“ I've been in the trade about six years, sir. 
Ten years back or more I was in place, and saved 
a little money, as a servant o r i’I work. I mar¬ 
ried a house-painter, but tivde got bad, and we 
both had illnesses; and my huaband^ough bo’s 
as good a man as need be, can’t stick to anything 
very long ot a time.” (A very common failing, by 
the bye, with the street-folk.) “ It seems not in 
his nature. When we was reduced very low he got 
on a cab—for he can turn his hand to almost any¬ 
thing—and after that we came to street-selling. 
He ’8 now on jewellery, and I think it suits him as 


well or better than anything lie’s tried; 1 do my 
part, and we get on middling. If we re ever pushed 
it ’s no use fretting. We had one clnld, and he 
died when lie wanted just a month of tlnee years 
old, and after I’d lost him I said I would never 
fret for trifles no more. My heart was broke for 
a long time—it was indeed. He was the loveliest 
boy ever seen, and^ everybody said so. I went 
into lace, because lj|y ^usband got to know all 
about it, and I had no tie at home then. I was 
Miry shy and ashamed at first to go into houses, 
tint that wears off, and I met with some nice 
people that bought of me and was very civil, so 
that encourages one. I sell nothing but lace, I 
never chared more than 2s. GiZ. in a day, and that 
only nee. I suppose I clear from 35. 6iZ. to 
4$. Gd. a week now; perhaps, take it altogether, 
r .tlier m. re than 4s. I have a connection, an&go 
.* tfte houses in and about the Begen^fcjjgrk, and 
ali n.e small streets #_ar it, and sdTnctimes Maida 
IIill way. I once +, *ied a little millinery made-up 
things, but it didn t suit somehow, and I didn't 
stick to it. Y ou see, sir,. 1 sell my lace to very 
few but servant maids and small shopkffipPW" 
wives and daughters ; but then they’re a better sort 
of people than those as lias to buy everything 
ready made like servants has. They can use their 
own needles to make themselves nice and smart, 
and they buy of such as me to do it cheap, and 
they ’re not often such beaters down as them that 
buys the ready-made. I can do nothing, or next 
to nothing, in#-ery wet weather. If I ’m in the 
habit of going into a nice kitchen, perhaps the 
housemaid flies at me for * bringing in all that 
dirt.’ My husband says all women is crossest in 
bad weather, and perhaps servants is. 

“ I buy my )ace near Shoreditch. It’s a long 
walk, but 1 think I ’i: best used there. I buy 
genemlly a dozen ^ards, from 3 \d. to Is., and 
sometimes up to!2 s. 1 e'l the commoner at Id. 
a yard, and three yards 2d .; and the better at 2d. 
and 3 d. a yard. It’s a poor trade, but it’s doing 
something. My husband seldom earns less than 
12s. a week, for he’s a good salesman, and so we 
pay 2s. rent regular every Monday for an unfur¬ 
nished room, and has the rest t# li\c on. I have 
sold in the Brill on a Saturday night, but not often, 
nor lately I don’t like it; I haven’t tongue enough.” 

In addition to the itinerants there are about se¬ 
venty stationary lace sellers, and not less than eighty 
on the Saturday evenings. The best pitches are, 

I am told, near the Borough-market; in Clare-mar- 
ket; the New Cut (^n Saturday nights); Wal¬ 
worth-road ; Tooley-street; and Dockhead, Ber¬ 
mondsey. From the best in r .mation at my com¬ 
mand, it appears that at least half«of these traders 
sell only lace, or rarely anything else. The others 
sell also net for making caps and “ cauls,” which 
are the plain portion at the back, to be trimmed or 
edged according to the purchaser's taste. Some 
sell also, with heir lace, cap ribbons—plain or 
worked collars—and muslin, nty or worked under¬ 
sleeves. Braid and gimp .vei% formerly sold by them, 
but are now in demand. The prices run from 
2d. to Gd. for lace i r ticles, and about the same for 
net, &c. per yard; the lowest priAd are most sold. 
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In this stationary trade are as many men and ildom sell in the streets,” said one man, "though 
youths os women and -gixlL v Qjtte woman, who I one evening cleared 4.9. by standing near the 
iiad known street-selling ^ upwjq$s of twenty Vinegar-works, in the City road, and selling to 
years, said she could not dolmlf so well now as gents on their way home from the city. The 
she could twenty years ago, for the cheaper things public-house trade is the host, and indeed in winter 
got the cheaper people would have them. " Why, evenings, and after dark generally, there’s no 
twenty year ago,” she exclaimed, “ I bougRi^ I get rid of more by raffling than by sale, 

lot of Meno' cheap—it was just about going out ( TJn Saturday evening I had rafHes for two covers, 
of fashion for caps then, I -Jthink — and one Satur- which cost me lx. Ad. e^ch. I liad some trouble 
day night in the Cut, I'crenred 15s. on it. I don’t to ge£ Js. 9d. Cor one; but I got up a radio lor 
clear ^that m a fortnight now. I have sold to wo- the other, and it brought me 2s.; six members at 
men of the.town, us far as I’ve known thorn to be id. each. It 's just the sort of thing to got off m 
of that sort, but very seldom. It’s not often a raffleion Saturday night, or any time when we- 
you’ll catch them using a needle for theirselves. chamcs have money. A mail thinks-leastways 1 
They do use their needles, I know. You can see I’ve thought so myself, when I’ve been in a 
some of them sewing *t their doors and windows public-house raflie—now I’ve spent more money 
iu .Uranby-street, Watei loo-road, or could lately— than I ought to, and there’s the old woman to 
for I haven’t passed that way for some l ine—but f;/:e; but if I win the ruffle, and take the thing 
I Celievp, n all for money down, for the -flop- , home, why my money ha3 gone to buy a nice 
shops. It stiu* the slop-shop^ to get work cheap j thing, and not for drink.” I may lemark that m 
anyway; and it suits the women to have some soit nearly all raffles got up in this manner, the article 
of occupation, which they needn’t depend upon for rallied for is generally something coveted by a 
their living.” woikiug man, but not bo indispensably neeessaiy 

, .... stationary lace sellers, for the most part, to him, that he feels justified in expending his 

display their goods on stalls, but some spread them money upon it. This fact seems well enough 
on a board, or on matting ... the ground. Some known to the street-se lers who frequent public- 
ot the men gather an audience by shouting out, houses with their wares. I 'inquired of the in- 
* Throe yards a penny, edging!” As at this rate formant m question if he had over tiled to get up 
the lace-seller would only clear } t d. in a dozen \ ards, a raffle of his table-covers m a coffee-shop as well 
the cry is merely uttered to attract attention. A as a public-house. "Never, with table covers,” 
few who patter at the trade—but far fewer than he said, "but I have with other things, and find 
was once the case—give short measure. One man, it’s no go. In a roller-shop people are quiet, and 
who occasionally sold lace, told me, that when lie reading, unless it’s one ol them low places for 
was compelled to sell for ** next to no profit, and a young thieves, and such like; and they’ve no 
hungry Sunday coming,” he gave good shop men- money very likely, and I wouldn’t like to tiust 
sine, thirty full niches to*a yard. His yard wand them m a raffle if they had. In public-houses 
was the conect length, " but I can do it, sir," he there’s talk and fun, and people’s more inclined 
said with some exultation, “by palming,” and he for a mfllo, or anything spit y that olb*rs.” 
gate a jerk to his fingers, to &1 oiv how he caught in Theic are now fifteen logular street-sellers, or 
the lace, and “ clipped it shoit.” 1 - street-hawkers of these table-covins, in London, 

Calculating that 100 persons in this trade each fojir of whom are the men’s wives, and they' not 
take 10s’. tj \d. weekly, the profit being about cent, unfrequently go a round together. Sometimes, on 
per cent., we find 2000/. expended in the , I ft.e days, there are twenty. I heard of one 

m lace and similar commodities. j woman who had been very successful in barteiing 

i table-ci vers for old clothes. " I’ve done a little 
Or the Street Sin. ms as of Japaened Table- that way myself,”said a man in the trade, "but 
Covers. nothing u. her, and people sees into things so now, 

that their, s hardly a chance for a cruet. The 
Tjiis trade, like several others, as soon as the covers is so soft and shiny, and there’s such fine 
new commodities became in established demand, parrots and birds of paradise on them, that before 
and suflicieutly cheap, was adopted by street the price was known there w*« a chance of a good 
sellers. It has been a regular street-trade between bargain. I once got for a coverCwt cost me 2«. IV. 
four and live years. Pieviou.sly, when the covers a great coat that a Jew, after a Lard bargaining, 
were dearer, the street-sellers were afraid to specu- gave me G.?. 3 d. for.” 

late much in them; but one man told me that he The prices of the table-covers (wholesale) run 
once sold a table-cover for 8 s., and at another time from 85 . a dozen to 30$!, but the street-sellers 
{j ,l ‘10** rarely go to a higher price than 18$. They can 

The goods are supplied to the street-folk princi- buy a dozen, or half a dozen —or even a smaller 
pally by three manufacturers—in Long-lane, Smith- quantity-^of different sizes. Some of these street- 
field, \\ hitechapel-roac*, and Petticoat-lane. The traders sell/ with the table-covers, a few wash- 
venders of the glazed table-coveys are generally leathers, of the better kind. Calcinating that 
considered among the smartest of the street-folk, fifteen street-sellers eacli take 25$. weekly the 
as they do not sen to ».hc poor, or in poor neigh- year round—one-half being the profit, including 
bourhoods, but “at the better sort of houses, and their advantages in bartering and ruffling— -wo 
to the wealthier sort of people.’* - * Table-covers are 1 find 975/. ’expended yearly upon japanned table- 
how frequently,.disposed of by raffle. "I veiy j covers, bought in the streets. 
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Or the Ptrket-Ski*lktis op Braces, Belts, 
Hose, Trouser-strap-*, Waistcoats. 

The street-sellers of braces are a numerous and a 
mixed class. They are nearly all men, and the 
majority are Irishmen; but this relates only to 
the itinerant or public-house brace-sellers. These 
wares are sold also bv street-traders, who nmk*. 
other articles the staple of their trade—Rich as 
the dog-collar-sellers. • > , j 

The braces sold thirty years ago were of ' very 1 
different manufacture from those vended b- the 
streets at present. India rubber web was then j 
unknown us a component part of the streif braces, j 
The braces, which- in some parts of the country 
are called “ gallowses/* were, at the time specified, 
made of a woollen web, both washable and durable. 

“ One pair of such braces, good ones,” said an old 
tailor with whom I had some talk on the subjec*, 

“ would last a poor man his lifetime. Now 
th< v ’re in a rope or in rags in no time.” These 
woollen braces were sold at from l,v. to 2,s. the 
pair in the stieits; the straps being ot good firm 
leather. Not long alter this period a much 
cheaper brace-web was introduced—a mixture of 
cotton with the woollen—and the cheap manufac¬ 
ture gradually supplanted the bettor article, as re¬ 
spects the street trade. The cheaper braces were 
made with sheepskin straps, which soon yielded j 
to friction, and were little serviceable. The intro¬ 
duction ol the India-rubber web was another Change 
in the trade, and the manufacture has become lower 
and lower-priced until the present time. 

The braces sold in the streets, or hawked in 
the public-houses, are, however, not all of the very 
mfeiior manufacture. Some arc called “silk,” 
others “ buck-leather/* and others “ knitted 
cotton.” The ‘"silk” are of a silken surface, with 
an admixture of cotton and Iud : a-rubliei ; the 
“ buck-leather” (a kind now very little ' cown in 
sticct sale) are of strong sheepskin, dressed buck- 
leather fashion; and the “knitted” cotton arc 
woven, some kinds of them- being very good and 
strong. * 

The stieet brace-sellers, when trying to do 
business in the streets, carry their goods generally 
with a few belts, and sometimes with hose in 
their hands and across their Rrms. Trey stretch 
them from end to end, as they invite tjie custom 
of passers by, to evince the elasticity and firmness 
of the web. Sometimes the braces are slung from 
a pole cairied on^hc shoulder. The selleis call 
at the public luyc’te bars and tap rooms ; some are 
admitted into The pailours ; and at a well-fre¬ 
quented gin-palace, I was informed by a manager 
of one, a brace seller will call from twelve to 
twenty times a dayyt especially on a Monday; 
while on a S iturday evening they will remaijj two, 
three, or four hours, acciHtmg fresh customers. 
At the gin-palaces, the young and ctrong Irishmen 
offering these waies —and there nie^ilany Mich — 
aie frequently scoffed at for selling “ braces and 
things a baby can cany.” 

The following account, which I received from a 
street brace seller, shows the class who purchase 
such articles :— 

“ I was put to a carriage-lamp maker,” the 


man said, “at Birmingham, but soon ran away. 
Nobody saw after ruq, for I had only an uncle, 
and he left‘tee'to to^tfce parish. It was all my 
j own fault. I was always after some idle end, 
though I can read very well. It seems as if f 
c.ttukjw't help it, being wild, I mean. I ran away 
h to W orcc jter, rithout knowing where J was gotng, 
or raring either. I was half starved in \Vni¬ 
cest or, for I lived a§| I could. I found my way 
to London afterwards. l\e been in the streets 
ever since, at one tiling or the other; how many 
yxirs 1 can’t say. Turn* goes so quick sometimes, 
and sometimes so slow, and I’m never long in one 
place. I ’vc sold braces off and on ever since 
Amato ..on the Derby, if you know when that 
was. I remember it because I went to Epsom 
races that year to sell race cards. When I came 
i Londo after the races I laid out 12.9. in braces, 
lohntdly remember how many pairs^^byjgjht for 
it, ...-t they wasn’t * ch common ^rmigs as I *m 
carrying now. Ic'mld sell a few then at from Gd. 
to l,v. U a pair, to the Sad.-/and people at such 
places as the ‘ Elephant,’ and the ‘ Flower Pot’ in 
Bishopsgate-stavet, which was a great ‘ ’bus’«pfcfW* 
then. I used to sell, too, to the helpers in inn-yards, 
and a few m the mews. The helpers in the mews* 
mostly buys knitted cotton. I ’\e got 19. and some¬ 
times 1,9 (></.. for an extra article horn them, but 
now I don’t tarry them; there’s no demand there. 
You see, many of them work in their shirts, and 
the head coachmen and grooms, which is often great 
Turks, would l^lovv up if the men had dirty braces 
banging to their buttons, so they uses what ’il 
wash. Nearly all my business now is done at 
public-houses. 1 go from one tavern to another on 
my round all day long, and sell in the street 
when I can. I think I sell as many at inf. and 
at I Or/, as at «ul other ’ . '*es together, and most at 
tut. ; # but when I Imre what I call a full stock 1 
carry’em from id. to VO. \ The poorer sort of 
people, such as wears braces—for there’s a many 
as does without ’em—likes the Id. out of Gd., and 
the otheis the 2d. out of the 1.9.; it tempts them. 
It’s a tiresome life, and not so good as eoster- 
mongering, for I once did tidy well in apples. But 
in the brace trade you ar’n’t troubled with hiring 
barrows, and it’s easy carried on in public-houses 
in wet weather, and there’s no stock to spoil. I 
sell all to Working-people, I think. Sometimes an 
add pair or two at 1*. Gd., or so, to a tradesman, 
that may happen to be m «i bar, and likes the look 
and the pi ice; or to a gentleman’s servant. I 
make fiom 1a. to 1.9. Gd. a day: full 1a. Gd. if T 
stick close to it. I buiy make 2.9. or 2.9 Gd. a 
week, too, in selling belts and dockings; but I only 
sometimes^ carry stockings. Perhaps I clear 9.?. a 
week the year round. There’s lots in the trade 
don’t clear 1.9. a dov, for they only carry low-pricetf 
things. I go for 4 d. profit on every shilling’s 
worth I sell. I ’\c only myself to keep. I pay 
3d. a night at yi lodging-house, and nothing on 
Sundays. I had a young woman with me when i 
was a coBter, but we 't tgrefc, and parted. She 
was too fond, of lilting her hand to her mouth 
(‘tippling’) to please me. I mean to live \eiv 
near this week, ai)d get a few siblings if I can to 
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try something at Greenwich next Monday/' This 
was said on the Tuesday in l’assion-week. 

The braces are bought the street-sellers at 
the swag-shops I have described. The prices 
range from Is. Gd. (for common children’s) to 12$. 
a dozen; 3 s., 3s. (id., Os. 6d., and 7s. being the 
most frequent prices. Higher-priced articles are 
also sold at the swags and by the street-sellers, 
but not one in twenty o£ thipe compared with the 
lower priced. * 

la London and its suburbs, and on “ rounds,” 
of which the metropolis forms the central poii^t, 
and at stands, there are, I am assured, not fewer 
than 500 persons vending braces. Of these a 
twentieth portion may be women, and a* tenth Md 
and sometimes infirm men. There are few chil¬ 
dren in the trade. The stall-kvepers, selling 
braces with other articles, are about lu‘0, and of 
the mder of this class, those who ara unt 
Irishmen are often impoverished mechanics, such 
as tailors- - brace-vending being easily resorted to, 
and carried on quietly in public houses, and it does 
not entail the necessity of bawling aloud, to which a 
.VUi^jng-man, driven to a street-life, usually feels 
repugnance. Calculating that 500 brace-sellers 
clear 5s. a week each on those articles alone, and 
estimating tho profit at 33 per cent., it shows a 
street expenditure of 3900/. One brace-seller 
considered that 500 such sellers was too low a 
number; but the most intelligent I met with 
agreed on that estimate. 

The Belts sold in the street^are neatly all 
of stout cotton web, “ with India-rubber threads," 
and usually of a drab colour, woollen bolts being 
rarely ever seen now. They are procured in the 
same way, and sold by* the same parties, as are 
braces. The amount expended on belts is, from 
the best information I can comihand, about nn 
eighth of that expended on braces. The befits are 
sold at Is. each, and cost 8.?. *‘he dozen, or 9 d. 
each, if only one be purchased. 

The street-sale of hose used to be far more con¬ 
siderable than it is now, and was, in a great mea¬ 
sure, in the hands of a class who had personal 
claims to notice, independent of the goodness of 
their wares, ^'dicse were old women, wearing, 
generally, large white aprons, and chintz-patterned 
gowns, and always scrupulously clean. They 
carried from door to door, in the quieter streets, 
and in the then suburbs, stockings of their.“ own 
knitting.” Such they often were; and those 
which were not were still knitted stockings, al¬ 
though they might be the work of old women m 
the country, who knitteZFuy the fireside, needing j 
no other light on winter evenings and at the ] 
doors of their f cottagcs in the sunshine,in summer. 
Of these street-sellers some were blind. Between 
thirty and forty years ago, I am told, there were 
from twelve to twenty blind knitters, but my 
informant could not speak with certainty, as 
lie might probably observe the. same women in 
diiletviit parts. The blind stocking-sellers would 
kmt at a door a# tluy waited. The informant I 
have quoted thought that the lust of these knitters 
and street-sellers disappeared {upwards of twenty 
years ago, as l\e then missed her from his door, at 


which she used to make her regular periodical 
appearance. The stockings of this trade were 
most frequently of white lamb’s-wool, and were 
sold at from 3.*. 0d. to 5.s. Oil. They were long 
in the leg, and were Buited “ for gentle-people's 
winter wear.” The women-sellers made in those 
daye< I am assured, a comfortable livelihood. 

Tli#sale of stockings is now principally in the 
hands pf the men who v#nd braces, &c. The kind 
sold .is most Lequently unbleached cotton. The 
price to a street-buyer is generally from Gd. to 9 d .; 
but the trade is of small extent. ‘‘It's one of 
the trains,” a street-seller said to me, “that we 
can’t compete with shop-keepers in. You shall 
go to a haberdashery swag shop, and though they 
have 'wholesale haberdashers,’ and ‘hawkers sup¬ 
plied’ on the door-post, you’ll see a pair of stock¬ 
ings in the window marked with a very lug 
and very black 0, and a very little and not hull 
black “ ; and if I was to go in, they'd very likely 
ask me 6x. Gd. a dozen for an inferior tiling. 
They retail themselves, and won’t be,undersold 
if they can help it, and so they don’t care to 
accommodate us in things that’s always going.” 

A few pairs of women’s stockings are hawked hy 
Women, and sold to servant-maids; but the trade 
in these goods, I am informed,‘including all classes 
of sellers—of whom there may be fifty—does not 
exceed (notwithstanding the universality of the 
wear), the receipt of Ga weekly per individual, 
with a profit of from Is. Ad. to 2a., and an aggre¬ 
gate expenditure of about 800/, in the year. The 
trade is an addition to Borne other street trade. 

The brace-sellers used to carry with their wares 
another article, of which India-rubber web foimed 
the puneipal part. These wete trowser straps, 
“ with leather battenings and ingy-spiuig bodies." 
It was only, however, the better class ol brace- 
sellers who carried them ; those who, as my in¬ 
formant expressed it, “had a full stock;” and 
their sale was insignificant. At one time, the 
nhmber of brace-sellers olFering these straps was, 
I ,am informed, from 70 to 100. “It was a poor 
trade, sir,” said one of the class. “ At fiist I sold 
at 4f/., as they was Gd. in middling shops, and 1a 
in the toppers, if not la. Gd .; but they soon came 
down to $d., and tken to 2d. My profit was short 
of 3d. iiLla. My best customers for braces didn't 
want such things ; plain working-men don't. And 
grooms, and stable-keepers generally, wears boots 
or knee-gaiters, and footmen sports knee-buckles 
and stockings. All I did seh^‘o was, as far as I 
can judge, young mechanics as^ked to turn out 
like gents on a Sunday or an evening, mid real 
gents that wanted things cheap. I very sold 

*arod more than l.w q week on them. The 
trade’s over now. If you see a few at a stand, 
it’s Ihe remains of an old stock, or some that a 
swag-shop has pushed out for next to nothing to 
be rid of tftvm” 

The sale of waistcoats is confined to Rmithfielil, 
an regards the class I now treat of—the sellers of 
articles made by others. Twelve or foiuleen years 
back, there was a considerable sale in what was 
a branch 4 of duffing. Waistcoats were sold to 
countrymen, generally graziers’ servants, under 
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the pretence that they were of fine silk plush, 
which was then rather an object of jusic Sunday 
finery. A drover told me that a good many years 
ago he saw a countryman, with whom he was 
conversing at the time, pay iOs. 6c/. fora “silk 
plush waistcoat/’ the vendor having asked 15/?., 
and having walked away—no doubt remarking 
the eagerness of his victim—when the countryman 
refused to give more th.fn 10*’. lie hmi a cnu* 
touu»r set for it,” he said, “at half-a-guinoa/ On 
the first day the waistcoat was worn—the '-oyei 
was afterwards told by the purchaser^-u was 
uttcily spoiled by a shower of rain ; and when its 
possessor asked the village tailor ‘he value of the 
garment, he was told that it had no value at all; 
the tailor could not even tell what it was made of, 
but he never saw anything so badly made in his 
life; never. Some little maybe allowed for tue 
natural glee of a village tailor on finding one of 
his customers, who no doubt was proud of Iris 
London bargain, completely taken in ; but these 
waistcoats, I am assured by a tailor who had seen 
them, were the veriest rubbish. The trade, liovv- 
cvei, has been unknown, unless with a few rare 
exceptions at a very busy time - such as the 
muket lor the slyow and sale of the Ohiistmas 
stock since the tune specified. 

The waistcoats now sold in Smith Held market, 
or m the public-houses connected with it, ji re, I 
am told, and also by a tailor, very paltry things , 
but the price asked removes the trade from the 
imputation of dulling. These garments are sold at 
bom Is. to 4.s\ (id. each ; but vei'y rarely 4s. fir/. 
The shilling waistcoats are only * ■ fcr boys—or 
“youths/’ as the slop-tailors prefer styling them— 
but Is-. (></. is a common price enough ; and seven- 
eighths of the trade, I am mfoimed, is for prices 
under, or not exceeding, ‘2s. • The trade is, 
mol cover, very small. There are sometimes no 
waistcoat-sellers at all ; but generally two, and 
not unfiequently three. The profits of these v en 
are 3*. on a bad, and 2.?. 6d. on a good day. As, 
at intervals, these street-sellers dispose of a slec%- 
vvaistcoat (vvaiscoat with sleeves) at from 4,t. 6(7. 
to 6s., we may estimate the average earning* in the 
trade at 5,s. per market day.^n- lO.v. in the week. 
This shows an outlay of 78/. in the y%ur, as the 
profits of these street traders may be tSken at 33 
per cent.; or, as it is “lutiMt invariably worded by 
such classes, “ id. in tilths,” The material is of 
a kind of ce'Vn j^ade to look as stout as possible, 
the back, Ac /Afcnig the commonest stuff. They 
are supplied by a slop-house at the East End, ail'd 
are made by women, or rather gills. 

The side of waistcoats m the street, markets, 
&c\, is of second-hand goods, or otlu rwise in the 
hands of a distinct class. T l, *»*' are otherebelts, 
and other portions of vv eating apparel, which, 
though not ol textile fabrics, as th^ r are often 
sold by the s.uue persons as I have just treated of, 
may be described here. These* are children’s 
“ patent leather” belts, trowser-straps, and garters. 

The sellers of children’s and men’s belts and 
trowsei-straps are less numerous tlian they were, 
for both these things, I am told, but only on street 
authoiitv, are going out of fashion. From one 


elderly man who had “ dropped belts, and straps, 
and all that, for oranges,” I heard bitter com¬ 
plaints of the conduct of the swag shop-keepers 
who supplied these wares. The substance of his 
garrulous and not very lurid complaint was that 
when boys* patent leather belts came into fashion, 
eleven/twelve, or thirteen years back, he could 
1 not remember which, the usual price in the shops 
was ]$., and they #er«laoon to be had in the 
streets for Cxi. each. The belt sellers “ did well ” 
for a while. But the “ swags” who, according to 
*iy informant, at first supplied belts of patent 
Jiorso-leathcr, came to substitute patent sheep- 
Irather % them, which wort* softer, and looked as 
■well. The consequence was, that whenever the 
she. t leather b.-its were wet, or when there was 
nny “pull” iron them, they stretched, and “the 
/dish went t cracks.” After having been wet a 
‘Pw times, too, they were easily toypaK’^so the 
street trade became distrusted. Ilwas the same 
with trowser rtrap 

The belt trade is now almost extinct in the 
streets, and the strap trade, which was chietlyiii 
the hands of old and infirm, and young people, is 
now confined to the sellers of dog-collais, Ac. The 
trowsor-stiaps are not glazed or patent-leather, now, 
but “plain calf;” sold at 'Id a pair generally, and 
bought at fuun l.s*. 'Id. to 1 a*. id. the dozen pairs. 
Many readers will remember how often they used 
to hear the cry, “ Thiec pair for sixpence! Tin ee pair 
for sixpence!” A cry now, I believe, never heard. 

Among the* belt and strap-sellers were Mime 
blind persons. One man counted to me three blind 
men whom he knew selling them, and one sells 
them still, attached to the rails by St. Botolph's 
church, Bisliopsgate. 

The same persons who sold straps, &c., not in¬ 
cluding the present seLors, the dog-collar men, Ac., 
had Httely no small traffic in the vending of garters. 
The garter-sellers were, .n .vever, far more numer¬ 
ous than ever were the strap sellers. At one 
tune, I am told, there were 200 garter sellers; all 
old or infirm, or poor women, or children, and 
chiefly Irish children. As these children were 
often stockingleas at»d shoeless, their cry of “ Penny 
a pair! India rubber garters, penfiy a pair! ” w.h 
sometimes pitiful enough, as they were offering a 
cheap article, unused by themselves. The sudden 
influx of garters, so to speak, was owing, 1 am 
told, to a manufacturer having discovered a cheap 
way of “ working the India-rubber threads,” and 
having “thrown a lot into the market through the 
swag shops.” The pri*-o was at first 3 a-. a gross 
(8d. a dozen), but as the demand increased, it was 
raised to 9x. and P.«. 6</. l.»e trade continued 
about six*weeks, but has now almost entirely 
ceased. The stock of garters still offered for sol$ 
is what stall-keepers have on hand, or what swag 
shop-keepers tempt street-sellers to buy by re¬ 
ducing the price. The leather garter-trade, 1(7. a 
pair being the us, uil price for aheep-sk’n garters, is 
now almost unknown. I * was somewhat extensive. 

Of tub Stheet-Sei.lkrs of Boot anh Stay- 
Laoes, fee. 

Like mAny street-callings which ftm be started oil 
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the smallest means, and without any previous 
knowledge of the article sold being necessary to 
the street-vendor, the boot^iftd # stay-laco trade 
has very many followers. I here ''speak of those 
who sell boot-laces, and subsist, 61 endeavoflp tfb 
Subsist, by the sale, without mixing it m with 
begging. The majority, indeed -the greatjjsnfydrity, 
of these street traders .arc wonug^ advanced in 
years, and, perhaps, I the whole of them 

are very poor. An old woman said to mo, “I 
jast«drag, on, sir, half-starving on a few boot-laces, 
rather than jyo into the workhouse, and I know 
numbers doing the same.” 

The lpfces Are bought at the habcrdasljefy sw^g- 
shops X have spoken of, and amongst these old 
women'PHtottwd the term ‘•swag-shop” ns com¬ 
mon MB ajnohg men who buy largely at such esta¬ 
blishments. * The usual price for bo (AM aces to 
Jhe streets is Id. a dozen. Each' late 
jged at boVb ends, sufficing for a pair of boots. 

e regular retail pi ice is three a penny, but the 
lace-sellers are not (infrequently compelled to give ^ 
four, or lose a customer. A better quality is sold 
“-ttW/r/. and 2 d. a dozen, but these are seldom med¬ 
dled with by the street lace-sellcrs. It is often a 
matter of strong endeavour for a poor woman to 
make herself mistress of 11 (?., the whole of which 
she can dc\ote to the purchase of boot-laces, as 
for 1 Ul. she can procure a gross, so saving Id. in 
twelve dozen. 

Tlio stay-laces, which are bought at the same 
places, and usually sold by the sanje street-traders, 
are 2d. and 2^d. the dozen. I am told that there 
are as many of the higher as of the lower priced 
stay-laces bought for street sale, “ because,” one 
of the street sellers told^ne “ there s a great many 
servant girls, and others too, that’s very particular 
about their stay-laces.” The stifcy-laces are re¬ 
tailed at \d. each. e c 

These articles are vended at street-stalls, along 
with other things for female use: but the most 
numerous portion of the lace-sellers are itinerant, 
walking up and down a street market, or going on 
a round in the suburbs, calling at every house 
where they are known, or where, as one woman 
expressed it, “ make bold to venture.” Those 
frequenting the street-markets, or other streets or 
thoroughfares, usually carry the boot-laces in their 
hands, and the stay-laces round their necks, and 
offer them to the females passing. Their principal 
customers are the working-classes, the wives and 
daughters of small shop-keepers, and servant-maids. 
“Ladies, of course,” said one lace-seller, “ won’t 
buy of us.” Another oft woman whom I ques¬ 
tioned on the subject, and who had sold laces for 
about fourteen r ycars, gave me a similar account; 
but she added :—“ I ’ve sold to high-up people 
‘though. Only two or three weeks back, a fine- 
dressed servant maid stopped me and said, ‘Here, 

1 must have a dozen .boot-laces for mistress, and 
she says, she ’ll only give 8c?. fy them, as it’s a 
dozen at once. A mean cretur she is. It’s grand 
doings before facta, and pinchings behind backs, 
at our house.’” 

Among the lace-sellers havfcg rounds in the 
suburbs are BQjne who ‘have known better 


tfays.” V0n© old wonjjPnad been companion and 
housekeiipr A lady^jrho died in her arms, and 
jy tb Ler v companion-servant enabled 
xish i^bmise handsomely. This she 
apAr^wents at “high-figures,” and nny- 
riiftijf like a ri&pJlRr piyment by her lodgers would 
nftf e ^Ipp llediier with a comfortable maintenance. 
XJat*K^'ntfemen, and fine ladies too, went away 
I^JHHibt; s&e becanlb involved, her furniture 
wAJ seized, an? step by step she was reduced to 
boot-laCe Belling. Her appearance is still that of 
“ the old schoolshe wears a very large bonnet of 
faded bfeck silk, a Bhawl of good material, but old 
and faded, and always a black gown. The poor 
woman told me that she never ventured to call 
even at the houses where she was best leceived if 
she saw any tax-gatherer go to or from the house: 
tr I know very well what it is,” she continued, 
“ it '8 no use my calling; they ’re sure to be cross, 
and the servants will be cross too, because their 
masters or mistresses are cross with them. If the 
tax-gatherer’s not paid, they’re cross at being 
asked ; if he is paid, they ’re cross at having had 
to part with their money. I \ e paid taxes myself.” 

The dress of the boot lace-sellers generally is 
that of poor elderly women, for the most part per¬ 
haps a black chip, or old straw bonnet (often 
broken) and a dark-coloured, cotton gown. Their 
abodes are in the localities in all parts of the me¬ 
tropolis, which I have frequently specified as the 
abodes of the poor. They live mn3t frequently in 
their own rooms, but the younger, and perhaps I 
may add, coaler, of the number, resort to lodg¬ 
ing-houses.* It is not very uncommon, I was told 
by one of the class, for two poor women, boot-lace 
sellers or in some similar line, “ to join” in a room, 
so saving half the usual rent of Is. 6d. for an 
unfurnished ro^m. This arrangement, however, is 
often of short duration. There is always arising 
some question, I was told, about the use or wear of 
this utensil or the other, or about washing, or about 
wood and coals, if one street-seller returned an 
kfiur or two before her companion. This is not to 
be wondered at, when we bear in mind that to 
these people every farthing is of consequence. 
From all that I can learn, the boot lace sellers (I 
speak of the womA) are poor and honest, and 
that, as nobody, they are little mixed up with dis¬ 
honest characters ondj^honcst ways. The ex¬ 
ceptions are, I unders4Rl, among some hale per¬ 
sons, such as I have alluded to as sojourning in 
the lodging-houses. Some of tmiCg traders receive 
a little parochial relief. 

One intelligent woman could count up 100 per¬ 
sons depending chiefly upon the sale of boot and 
stay-laces, in what she calKd her own neighbour- 
liood. # This comprised Leatlier-lane, Holborn, 
Tottenham Court-road, the IXampstead-road, and 
all the adjacent streets. From the best data at 
my commailfe!, I believe there are not fewer than 
500 individuals selling these wares in London. 
Several lace-sellera agreed in stating that they sold 
a dozen boot-laces a-day, and a dozen stay-laces, 
and 2 dozen extra on Saturday nights ; but the 
drawbacks f»f bad weather, &c., reduce the average 
sale to not more than 6 dozen a wCek, or 881,400 
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l.oot-lacea in a year, atwputlay to they public of jrtowcd away there to malcc room to stir about. 
3120L yearly; from a h&P^to three-fourths of the All the furniture was dilapidated. An iron rod 
receipts being the profit qf the stfeet-M&ers. for a poker, a pair of old tongs, and a sheet-iron 

The same quantity of gfay^pes m shovel, were by the^jratc, in which glimmered a 

dozen shows an outlay of ioWNy withvflp 1 tttqfe handful of fire. All showed poverty. The 
equally proportional profit to thj^'wHjers. ; rent was" 1*. a week (it had been Is. 9d.), and the 

Most of these traders sell tape* and OtW ar- blind fireman and a lodger (paying Gel. of the rent) 
tides as well as laces. The tapes cosfc<J slept in one bed, while a boy occupied the other. 

3J<f. the dozen, and are.sold at l 2 d. , A wiry-haiibd dog^ne&her handsome nor fat, 

dozen in 2 days is an aveiage d|le, bufTVe ' received a stranger \!or Fne blind woman, and her 
treated more expressly of those who depend nrin- 1 guide and lodger, left their street trade a| my 
cipally upon boot-lace Belling fop their Iivei,.*ood. request for their own room) with a few querulous 
Their average profits are hbout 3 8. a •reek, on yelps, which subsided into a sort of whining wel- 
laces alone. The trade. I am told, was much come to me. when the animal saw his mistress 


more remunerative a few years buck, and the de¬ 
cline was attributed “to so many getting into the 
trade, and the button boots becoming as fashionable 
as the Adelaides.'' 

Of a Blind Female Seller of “Small-Wares.” 

I now give an account of the street-trade, the 
feelings, and the life of a poor blind woman, who 
may be seen nearly every fine day, selling what 
ia technically termed “ small-ware,” in Leather- 
lane, Holborn. The street “ small-wares ” are now- 
understood to be cotton-tapes, pins, and sewing 
cotton; sometime* v/ith the addition of boot and 
stay-laces, and shirt-buttons. 

I saw the blind small-ware seller enter her own 
apartment, which was on the first floor of % small 
house in a court contiguous to her “ pitch.” The 
entrance into the court was low and narrow; a 
tall man would be compelled to a f ojp as he entered 
the passage leading into the court. Here were 
unmistakeable signs of the poverty >f the inhabi¬ 
tants. Soapsuds stood in the choked gutter, old 
clothes were hung out to dry across the court, one 
side being a dead wall, and the windows were 
patched with paper, sometimes itsdf patched with 
other paper. *In front of one window, however, 
was a rude gate-work, behind which stood a root 
of lavender, and a campanula, thriving not at (ill, 
hut yet, v ith all their dinginess, presenting a relief 
to the eye. 

The room of the blind woman is reached by a 
very narrow staircase, on which two slim persons 
could not pass each other, afd up old and worn 
«tairs. Her apartment may be about ten feet 
square. The window had both small*and large 
panes, with abundance of putty plastering. The 
furniture consisted 9f a small round deal table (on 
w hick lay the tytor woman’s stock of black and 
white tapes,shirt-buttons, &e.), and of four 
broken or patched chairs. There were a few 
motley-looking “pot” ornaments on the mantel¬ 
shelf, in the middle^of which stood a doctor’s 
bottle. The bust of a female was also conspicuous, 
as was a tobacco pipe. A! c* the mantel-piece 
hung some pictureless frames, while a pair of spec¬ 
tacles were suspended above a littly^ooking-glass. 
Over a cupboard was a picture of the Ethiopian 
serenades, and on the uncoloured walls were 
engravings of animals apparently from some work 
on natural history. There were two thin beds, on 
one of which was stowed a few coBtei^monger’s old 
haslets and old clothes (womenIs and boys’), as if 


was at :.*se. The pleasure with which this poor 
wom:»n received and returned the caresses of her 
dog was .expressed in her face. I mky a£d that 
owing to,a change of street names in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, I wad some difficulty in fi n ding the 
sn 11-ware seller, am’ heard her 
speak well of her us 1 inquired her abode; usuaSp - 
a good sign among the poor. 

The blind tape-seller is a tall and somewhat 
strongly-formed woman, with a good-huim»«§<3v* 
and not a melancholy expression of face, though 
her manner was exceedingly quiet and subdued 
and her voice low. Her age is about 50. She 
wore, what I understand is called a “ half widow’s 
cap this was very clean, as indeed was her 
attire generally, though worn and old. 

I have already given an account of a female 
small-ware seller (which account formerly appeared 
in one of my*letters in the Morning Chronicle) 
strongly illustrating the vicissitudes of a street 
life. It was the statement, however, of one who 
is no longer in the streets, and the account given 
by the blind tape and pin seller is further interest¬ 
ing as furnishing other habitudes or idiosyncracics 
of the blind (or of an individual blind woman), in 
addifton to thosc^before d ‘tailed; more especially 
in its narrative of the ietJings of a perhaps not 
very sensitive woman who became “dark” (as she 
always called it) in mature age. 

“ It’s five years, sir,” she said, “since I have 
been quite dark, but for two years before that I 
had lost the sight of one eye. Oh, yes, I had 
doctors but they couldn’t save my eyesight. I 
lost it after illnesses and rheumatics, and from want 
and being miserable. I felt very miserable when 
I first found myself quite dark, ns if everything 
was lost to me. I felt as if I'd no more place in 
the world; but one gets reconciled to most things, 
thank God, in time; but I’m often low and sad 
now. Living poorly art 11 having a sickly boy to 
care about may be one reason, as well as my 
blindness and being so bad ui. 

“ I was brought up to servic£, and was sent 
before that to St. Andrew’s school. I lost m f 
parents and friends (relatives) when I were young. 

I was in my first place eighteen months, and was 
eight or nine years in service altogether, mostly as 
maid of all woVk. I saved a little money and 
married. My husband wjy a*'costermonger, and 
we didn’t do well. Oh, dear no, sir, because he 
was addicted to prinking. We often suffered great 
pinching. I can i say as he was unkind to me. 
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He died nine years or more since. After that I does very badly in my trade, very badly. I now 
<r supported myself, and two sons we had, by going clear only 2 d. f 3 il., or id. a day ; no, I think not 
out to wash and ‘chair. 1 I did that when my more thalt Is. Qd. a week-; that is all. Why, one 
husbandwasliving. I had tidy work, as I‘chaired’ day this week I only sold a ha’portb of pins, 
mid washed for one family in Cierkenwell for ten But what I make more than pays my rent, and 
years, and might again if I wasn’t dark. My it’s a sort of employment; something to do, and 
eldest son’s now a soldier and is with his rogi- make pne feel one’s not quite idle. I hopes to 
nient at Dover, lie’s only eighteen, hut lie could make ntjpe now that nights are getting long, for I 
get nothing to do as hard a* ie tried ,> I couldn’t can then, go into the lape (Leather-lane) of an 
help him; he knew nfr*$jM*$P i fend so he ’listed, evening,- and nfcke Id. or 2 d. extra. I daren’t 
Poor follow! jTerhaps I shall never see him again, go out when it’s long dark evenings, for the boys 
Oh, dfif Atari That I couldn’t if he was sittingj teases me, and sometimes comes and snatches my 
as near rite as you are', sif; but perhaps I f#ay"j tapes audfthings out of my hands, and runs away, 
never heSrhis voice #ghfn. Perhaps he’ll have and leaves me there robbed of my little stock, 
to go abroSB'.ttflrtf be killed. It’s a sad thought I’m sure I don’t know whether it’s young thieves 


that for a hit!## widow; -I think of it both up and 
in bed. Blind people thinks a great deal, I feel 
they does. My youngest son—he's now fourteen I 
—is asthmatical; but lie’s such a good lad,, so I 
easily likes to read if he can get 

hold of a penny book, and hAh time to read it. 
He’s at a paper-stainer's and works on fancy 
satin paper, which is very obnicious” (the word 
lifted twice for pernicious or obnoxious) “ to 
such a delicate boy. He has 5s. a week, but, 
oh dear me, it takes all that for his bit of clothes, 
and soap for washing, and for shoes, and then he 
must carry his dinner with him every day, which 
I makes ready, and as he has to work hard, 
poor thing, he requires a little meat. I often frets 
about his being so -weakly; often, as I stands with 
my tapes and pins, and tlmilcs, and thinks. But, 
thank God, I can still wash ior hmf and myself, 
and does so regularly. No, I can't clean my room 
myself, but a poor woman who lives by selling 
boot laces in the streets has lodged with me for 
many years, and she helps me.” 

“ Lives! ” interrupted the poor Voot-lacc wo- 
man, who was present, “ starves, you mean; for 
all yesterday I only took a Earthing. But Any¬ 
thing ’s better than the house, i'll live on id. a 
day, and pay rent and all, and starve half my 
time, rather nor the great house” (the Union). 

“ Yes, indeed,” resumed the blind woman, “for 
when I first went dark, I was forced to send to 
my parish, and had 6d. twice a week, and a half- 
quartern loaf, and that was only allowed for three 
weeks, $nd then there was the house for me. Oh 
dear, after that I didn’t know what I could do to 
get a bit of bread. At first I was so frightened 
and nervous, I was afraid of every noise. That 
was when I was quite dark; and I am often 
frightened at nothing still, and tremble ns I stand 
in the lane. I was at first greatly distressed, and 
in pain, and was very down-hearted. I was so 
put about that I felt as if I was a burden to 
myself, and to everybody else. If you lose your 
Bight as I did, sir, when you ’re not young, it’s a 
long time before you learns to be blind. [So she 
very expressly worded it.] A friend advised me 
to sell tapes and cottons, and boot-laces, in the 
street, as better than doing nothing*, and so I did. 
But at first I was srre £vcry minute I should be 
run on. The poor woman that lodges with me 
bought penne things for me where she buys her 
Albion-house, in the Borough. 0, I 


as does it, or for what they caps a lark. I only 
knows I loses my tapes. Do I complain to the 
police, do you say, sir ? I don’t know when a 
policeman’s passing, in such a crowded place. Oh 
yes, I could get people to complain for me, but 
perhaps it would be no good ; and then I’m afraid 
of the police; they’re so arbitry. [Her word.] 
It’s not very long since one of them—and I was 
told afterwards he was a sergeant, too—ordered 
me to move on. * I can’t move on, sir,’ said I, ‘ I 
wish I could, but I must stand still, for I’m blind.’ 

‘ I know that,’ says he, ‘ but «you ’re begging.’' 

‘ No, I’m not,’ says I, * I’m only a trying to sell a 
few little things, to keep me out of the work ’us.’ 

‘ Then what's that thing you have tied over your 
breast?’ says he. ‘If you give mo any moie of 
your nonsense, I ’ll lock you up; ’ and then he 
went away. I’m terrified to think of being taken 
to the station.” * 

The matter which called forth the officer’s 
wrath, was a large card, tied from the poor 
woman’s shoulders, on which was printed, in 
large letters, “PLEASE TO BUY OF THE 
BOOK BLIND.*’ “ Ay,” said the blind wo¬ 
man’s companion, with a bitterness not uncom¬ 
mon on the part of street-sellers on such occasions, 

“ an! any shopkeeper can put what notice be likes 
in his window, that he can, if it’s ever such a lie, 
andftiothing’s said if he collects a crowd; oh dear, 
no. But we mus’n’t say our lives is our own.” 

“ Yeg, e sir,” said the blind woman, ns I ques¬ 
tioned her further, “tkere I stands, and often feds 
as if I was Half asleep, or half dreaming; and I • 
sometimes hardly knows when I dreams, and 
what I thinks; and I think what it was like 
when I had my eyesight and was among them, 
and what it would be like if I l^d my eyesight 
again; all those people making all tl^at noise, and 
trying to earn a penny, seems so queer. And I 
often thinks if people suffered ever so much, they 
had something to lie thankful for, if they had 
their eyesight. If I’d been dark from a child, I 
think I shouldn’t have felt it so much. It wouldn’t 
have been like all that lost, and I should be 
handier, thoi^h I’m not bad that way as it is, 
but I’m afraid to go out by myself. Wheie I 
lives there ’a so many brokers about, I should 
run against their furniture. I’m sometimes not 
spoken to for an hour and more. Many a 
day I’ve on]y took \d. Then I thinks and 
mopes about what will become of me, and thinks 
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about my children. I don’t know who buys of 
me, but I’m sure I’m very thankful to all ns 
does. They takes the things out of my hands, 
and puts the money into them. I think they ’re 
working-people as buys of me, but I can't be sure. 
Some speaks to me very kind and pleasant. I 
don’t think they ’re ladies that speaks kind. My 
husband used to say that if ladies went ^ places 
like the Lane, it was on fhe sly, t^get sofciethugg 
cheap, and they did'nt want to be seen time, or 
they might be counted low. I’m sure b was 
right. And it ain’t such as them as buys of a poor 
blind woman out of kindness. No, sir,ft's very 
seldom indeed that 1 get more ♦ban the regular 
price. A halfpenny a knot for my tapes; and a 
halfpenny and a farthing for pins; and a half¬ 
penny and a penny a dozen for shirt-buttons; 
and three a penny when I sells boot-laces ; and a 
halfpenny a piece when 1 has stay-laccs. I sells 
good things, I know, for the friend as gets them 
wouldn’t deceive ms, and I never has no com¬ 
plaints of them. 

“ I don’t know any other blind woman in the 
trade besides myself. No, I don’t associate with 
blind people. I wasn’t brought up, like, to such a 
thing, but am in jt by accident. I can’t say how 
many blind women there may be in my line in the 
streets. I haven’t the least notion. I took little 
notice of them, God forgive me, when I had my 
eyesight, and I haven’t been thrown amoiTg them 
since. Whether there’s many of them or not, 
they ’re alt to be pitied. 

*• On a Sunday 1 never stir*’# tfut, except to 
chapel, with my lodger or my sort No, sir, not a 
Homan Catholic chapel, but a Protestant. When 
it's not very fine weather we goes to the nearest, 
but you hears nothing but what’s good in any of 
them. Oh dear, no. 

"I lives op tea and bread and buffer all the 
week—yes, I can make it ready myself—except 
on Sundays, when my son has his dinner Imre, 
and we has a bit of cheap meat; not often fish ; 
it’s troublesome. If bread and things wayi’t 
cheap I couldn’t live at all, and it’s hardly living 
as it is. What can any one do on all that i can 
earn 1 There’s so many in the streets, I’m told, 
in my line, and distress drives mo*? and more 
every week—everybody says so, and swages is so 
bad, and there’s such under-selling, that I don’t 
know whatever things will come to. I Ve no 
’sp rotation of anything better in the time that 
has to come, nothing hut misery, God help me. 
But I’m stne I should soon fret to death in a 
work’us.” 

The poor woman lodging with the blind street- 
seller is herself in tb£ same trade, but doing most 
in boot and stay-laces. Rho has a sh^rp and 
pinched outline of countenance, as if from poverty 
of diet, and is indeed wretchedly poor, earning 
only about 6(1. a day, if so much. She is about 
the same age as her landlady, or somewhat younger, 
and has apparently been good-looking, and has 
still an intelligent expression. She lodged with 
the blind woman during her husband’s lifetime, 
when he rented two robins, letting-her one, and 
she had lived with the present widow in this way 


about fourteen years. She speaks cheerfully and 
seems an excellent companion for a blind person. 
On my remarking that they could neither of them 
be very cross-tempered to have lived so long to¬ 
gether, the lodger said, Laughingly, “ 0, we have a 
little tiff now and then, sir, as women will, you 
know; but it ’fl not often, and we soon are all 
|«right again. Poor people like us has something 
else to think of tluqj|gtf$|ond gossipping,” 

The Blind Street-Seller of Bo6t-La(|S. 
JP&e character, thoughts,. feelings, regrets, and 
even the dreams, of a interesting class of 
street-folk—the blind—are given jptWnarratives 
I now proceed to lay before the read^/trom blind- 
stre< \ folk ; but a few words of general.introduc¬ 
tion are necess, ry. 

It may be that among the uneducated—among 
Shola whose feelings and whose bodm^^’e been 
suujected to what i%.y be called Jftrfnvear and tear 
of poverty and privation—thero-is a tendency, oven 
when misfortunes the most pitiable and undeserved 
have been encountered, to fall from misery into 
mendicancy. Even the educated, or, as tiMoriNKS.** 
people more generally describe them, those “ who 
have seen better days,” sometimes, after the ordeal 
of the streets and the low lodging-houses, become 
trading mendicants. Among such people there 
may be, in one capacity or other, the ability and 
sometimes the opportunity to labour, and yet— 
whether Trom irrepressible vagabondism, from 
utter repugnance to an y settled mode of subsistence 
(caused either by the natural disposition of the 
individual, or by the uttdl’ exhaustion of mind and 
body driving him to beg)—yet, 1 say, men of this 
class become beggars an A even “lurkers.” 

As this is the case with men who have the ex¬ 
ercise of theft* limbs, od of the several senses of 
the«body, there mrst be some mitigating plea, if 
not a full justifitation, »n the conduct of those who 
beg directly or indirectly, because they cannot and 
perhaps never could labour for their daily bread— 

I allude to those afflicted with blindness, whether 
u from their youth up” or from the calamity being 
inflicted upon them in maturer years. 

Uy the present law, for a blipd man to beg is to 
be amenable to punishment, and to be subjected 
to perhaps the bitterest punishment which can be 
put upon him— imprisonment; to a deprivation of 
what may be his chief solace—the enjoyment of 
the fresh air; and to a rupture of the feeling, 
which cannot but be comforting to such a man, 
;hat under his infirmity he still has the sympathies 
of his follow-creatureS? * 

It appears.to mo, then, tHl the blind have a 
right to.visk charity of those # whom God has 
spared so terrible an affliction, and who in the 
terms best understood by the destitute theraselvAi, 
are “ well to do;” those whom—in the canting 
language of a former generation of blind and other 
beggars —“ Providence has blessed wKh aftiuenoe.” 
This right to solicit aid from those to whom such 
aid does n$t even apr >acb to^he sacrifice of any 
idle indulgence—to say nothing of any necessary 
want—is based fcn their helplessness, hut lapses if 
it becomes a mere business, ^nd with all the 
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j trickiness by which a street business is sometimes 
characterised. 

On this question of moral^right, as of political 
expediency, I quote an authority which must com¬ 
mand attention, that of Mr. Stuart Mill:— 

' Apart from any metaphysical considerations 
respecting the foundation of morals or the social 
union, he says, “ It wjtt be, admitted to be right, 
that human beings shpaj^jj^p one another; *nd 
the more so, in proportion? to the urgency of the 
need; and none needs help so urgently as one who 
is staring. The, claim to help, therefore, created 
by destitution,.^ one of the strongest which can 
e*rST; there is jpnmd facie the amplest reason 
for making th$ relief of so extreme an exigency as 
certain, to those who require it, as, by any arrange¬ 
ments of society, it can be made. 

“ On the other hand, in all cases </* helping, 
there Me_fcwo sets of consequences to be considered'; 
the consequ6i^ 0 of the assistance itself, and the 
consequences of relying on the assistance. The 
former aro generally beneficial, but the latter for 
the most part injurious ; so much so, in many cases, 
u*auiflMatly to outweigh the value of the benefit. 
And this is never more likely to happen than in 
the very cases where the need of help is the most 
intense. There are few things for which it is 
more mischievous, that people should rely on the 
habitual aid of others, than for the means of sub¬ 
sistence, and unhappily there is no lesson which 
they more easily learn.” I may here mention, in 
corroboration of this statement, that I was told by 
an experienced parochial officer, that there was 
truth in the saying, “ Ohce a pauper, and always 
a pauperwhich seems to show that the lesson of 
relying on the habitual of others may not only 
he learned with case, but is forgotten with diffi¬ 
culty. “ The problem to be solved,’^bontinues Mr. 
Mill, “is, th refore, one of peculiar nicety, well 
as importance ; how to give the greatest amount of 
needful help, with the smallest encouragement to 
undue reliance on it. 

“ Energy and self-depeudence are, however,” Mr. 
Mill proceeds to argue, and, in this respect, it 
seems to me, to argue to demonstration, “ liable to 
be impaired by thf absence of help, as veil as by, its 
excess. It is even more fatal to exertion to have 
no hope of succeeding by it, than to be assured of 
succeeding without it. When the condition of any 
one is so disastrous that his energies are paralyzed 
by discouragement, assistance is a tonic, not a 
sedative: it braces, instead of relaxing the active 
faculties: always provided that the assistance is 
not such as to dispense with sclf-holp, by substi¬ 
tuting itself for the person’s own labour, skill, and 
prudence, but is limited to affording him a better 
hope of attaining Buccess by those legitimate 
Means. This, accordingly, is a test to which all 
plans of philanthropy and benevolence should be 
brought, whether intended for the benefit of indi- 
\iduals or of classes, and whether conducted on the 
voluntary or on the government principle. 

“ In so far as thtf subject admits of any general 
doctrine or maxim, it would appear 1 1 lie this— 
that if assistance is given in such a manner that 
Ike condition of the person helped is rendered 


as desirable as that of another (in a similar 
grade of society) who succeeds in maintaining 
himself without help, the assistance, if systematic 
and capable of being previously calculated upon, 
is mischievous : but if, while available to every¬ 
body, it leaves to all a strong motive to do without 
it \f ffcy can, it is then for the most phrt bene- ' 

OIA 

« Tha? the wmlthousc Should bring less comfort 
and even greater irksomeness and restraint to any 
able-bodied inmate, than is felt by the poorest 
agricultural labourer in the worst-paid parts of the 
country? or the most wretched slop tailor, or shoe¬ 
maker, or cabinet maker in London, who supports 
himself by his own labour, is, I think, a sound 
principle. However wretched the ploughman 
may be in his hut, or the tailor in his garret, he is 
vhat I have heard underpaid mechanics call, still 
“his own man.” He is supported by his labour ; 
he has escaped the indignity of a reliance on others. 

I need not now enter into the question whether 
or not the workhouse system has done more harm 
than good. Some harm i t is assuredly doing, for its 
over-discipline drives people to beg rather than 
apply for parish relief; and so the public are 
twice mulct, by having to pay compulsorily', in the 
form of poor’s-rate, and by being induced to give 
voluntarily, because they feel that the applicant 
for their assistance deserves to be helped. 

BuC*although the dogma I have cited, respecting 
the condition of those in a workhouse, may be 
sound in principle as regards the able-bodied, how 
does it apply t® those who are not able-bodied? 
To those who cannot work ? And above all how 
does it apply to those to whom nattire has denied 
even the capacity to labour? To the blind, for 
instance? Yet the blind man, who dreads the in¬ 
justice of such n creed ^applied to his misfortune, 
is subject to the punishment of the mendacious 
beggar, should he ask a passer-by to pity his 
afflictions. The law may not often be enforced, 
but sometimes it is enforced—perhaps more fre¬ 
quently in country than in town—and surely it is 
so enforced against abstract right and political 
morality The blind beggar, “ worried by' the 
police,” as I have heard it described, becomes the 
mendacious beggar, A> longer asking, in honesty, 
for a mite ^.o which a calamity that no prudence 
could have saved him gave him a fair claim, but 
resorting to trick in order to increase his pre¬ 
carious gains. 

That the blind resort to dec^tful representa¬ 
tions is unquestionable. One blii* 5 man, I atn 
informed, said to Mr. Child the oculist, when he 
offered to couch him, “Why, that would ruin me ! ” 
And there are many, I anr assured, who live by 
the streets who might have their eyesight restored, 
but wfto will not. 

The public, however, must be warned to distin¬ 
guish betwodfc those determined beggars and the 
really deserving and helpless blind. To allow 
their sympathies to be blunted against all , because 
some are bad, is a creed most consolatory to 
worldly Successful selfishness, and alien to every 
principle of pure morals, as well as to that of more 
than morals—the spirit oT Christianity. 
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The feelings of the blind, apart from their msre 
sufferings as poor men, are well described in some 
of the narratives I give, and the account of a 
blind man’s dreams is full of interest. Man is 
blessed with the power of seeing dreams, it should 
be remembered, visionally; but the blind man, to 
whose statement I invite attention, dittos, it 
will be seen, like the res^of his fraternity, through 
the sense of hearing, or of feeling! best known As 
,e touchingthat is to say, by audible or tactile 
representations. 

Some of the poor blind, he told me, arefolishcrs’ 
wheel-tumors, but there is not employment for one 
in one hundred at this. My informant only knew 
two so engaged. People, he says, are glhd to do it, 
and will work at as low wages as the blind. Some 
of the blind, too, blow blacksmiths’ forges at foun¬ 
dries; others are engaged as cutlers’ wheel-turners. \ 
“ There was pne talking to me the other day, 
and he said he’d get me a job that way.” Others 

X in turn mangles, but at this there is little em- 
yment to be had. Another blind acquaintance 
of my informant’s chops chaff for horses. Many of 
the blind are basket-makers, learning the business 
at the blind school, but one-half, I am told, can’t 
make a living a* this, after leaving the school; 
they can’t do the work so neatly, and waste more 
rods than the other workers. Other blind peo¬ 
ple are chair-bottomers, and others mak^ rope 
mats with a frame, but all of these can scarcely 
make a living. Many blind people play church 
organs. Some blind men are shoemakers, but 
their work is so inferior, it is almost impossible to 
live by it. 

The blind people are forced to the streets because, 
r they say, they can do nothing else to get a living; 
at no trade, even if they know one, can they get a 
living, for they are not qualified 'to work against 
those who can see ; and what’s more, labourers’ 
wages are so low that people can get a man with 
his eyesight at the same price as they could ftve 
upon. “ There’s many a blind basket-weaver 
playing music in the streets ’cause he can’t %et 
work. At the trade I know one blind basket- 
maker can make 15s. a-week at his ti«ldp, but 
then he has a good conncctitfi and works for his- 
sclf; the work all comes home. He cdbldn’t make 
half that working for a shop. At tunflng wheels 
there’s nothing to be done; there’s so many 
seeing men out of employment that’s glad to do 
the work at the «aauie price ns the blind, so that 
unless the blind will go into the workhouse, they 
must fly to foe streets. The police, I am told, 
treat the blind very differently : some of the force 
are very good to them, and some has no feeling 
at all—they shove tlrem about worse than dogs; 
but the police is just like other men, g<^d and 
bad amongst them. They ’re »ory kind to me,” 
said my blind informant, “and they Jpive a difficult 
duty to perform, and some persons, like Colonel 
Cavendish, makes them harsher to us than they 
would be.” I inquired whether my blind informant 
had received one of the Census papers to fill up, 
and he told me that ho had heard nothing about 
them, and that he had certainly mafte no return 
to the government about his blindness; but what 


it was to the government whether he was blind 
or not, he couldn’t tell. His wife was blind as* 
well as himself, afcdsthere was another blind man 
living in his room, and none df his blind friends, 
that ne had heard of, had ever received any of the 
papers. % 

“Some blind people in the streets carry laces. 
There are seme nYQ man and one woman at the 
West end do this, of these have dogs 

to lead them; one stands always onLangham-jlnee. 
One carries cabbage-nets, he is an old. itttik of 
feventy year, with white hair, arid is flkdtoise led 
by a dog. Another carries matches (he leap a 
Jarge family), and he is often led by one of liis 
boys. There is a blind woman who tlways sits 
by the Polytechnic, and has indeed done so since 
it was built. She gets her living by sewing, 
making caps and things for ladies. Another 
tfb *d woman obtains a ttvelihootj^fry^fcnitting 
garters and covers lor bread traJSand backs of 
chairs. She gene.dly walks about in the neigh- | 
bourhood of Baker-street, rind Portman-square. | 
Many recite a lamentation as they go along, but 
in many parts of London the police will nofmRHv ' 
them to do so. 

u It’s a very jealous place, is London. The 
police is so busy; but many recites the lamenta¬ 
tion for all that It’s a feeling thing — Oh, 
they ’re very touching words.” 

The greater port in the streets are musi¬ 
cians ; five to one are, or ten to one. My in¬ 
formant thinl*, last Thursday week, there were 
seven blind musicians all playing through the 
streets together in one band. There are four 
living in York-court; two in Grafton court; two 
in Cleinen»’$-lane; one *h Ofcffard-place; two in 
Gray’s-buildimgs'; two in Half-Moon-street, in 
the City, aiiatwo in court hard by ; one up by 
Ball%-pond; two in Stose-court, Whitechapel; three 
in Golden-lane ;*two at Chelsea; three in West¬ 
minster ; one up at Paddington; one (woman) in 
Marylebonc; one in Westminster; one in Gray’s- 
inn-lane ; one in Whitechapel: in all thirty-one; 
but my informant was satisfied there must be at 
least as many more, or sixty blind musicians 
in all. • * 

In the course of a former inquiry into the cha¬ 
racter and condition of street performers, I re¬ 
ceived the following account from a blind mu¬ 
sician :— 

“ The street blind tried, some years back, to 
maintain a burying and sick club of our own; 
hut we were alwayg too poor. We live in 
rooms. I don’t know one blind ^musician who 
lives in a lodging-house. I r yself know a dozen 
blind men now performing in th^ streets of Lon¬ 
don. The blind musicians are chiefly married 
men. I don’t know one who lives with a woman 
unmarried. The loss of eight changes a man, he 
doesn’t think of women, and women don’t think 
of him. We ve a religious turn, too, gene¬ 
rally. ’ 

“ When we agreed . i ft#m the blind club there 
was not more thkn a dozen members. These 
consisted of twofc. basket-makers; one mat-maker ; 
four violin players; myself; aiyj. nr^two mates; 
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Mi this wa« the number when it dropped for 
'•want of fundi; that’* now sixteen years ago. 
We were to pay - Is. a mostly and sick members 
won to have 5s. a week when they had paid two 
years. Our ether rules wen the same u other 
clutsr>- There's a good many blind who'piny at 
■attar* dances, Wnpping and Deptford 4m y. We 
widen Kre children to lead us in the streets; 
J* have plenty of generally. I have 

8 vet ,-wOur wives are generally women that .ItCve 
!thdh.*yefght; but tome blind men marry wind 
ttogMi*' „ 

»y informant was satisfied that there were 
at least 100 blind jnen and women getting 
theiriiving in the street!, and about SOO^hrough- 
out the count ry*'t d Eh ere are many who stay con¬ 
tinually iWWngKMlltBristol, Liverpool, Birming¬ 
ham, Hancbetter, Newcastie-on-Tyne, Hiymouth, 
andMh^j^llaige towns. “There are a greatuJanj 
blind peopIvt-v?n told,” ho aaid, “ in Cornwall. 
lt'»ftich a humane place for them j the people has 
great feeling for the Wind; they ’re very religious 
there, and a many lose their sight in the minos, 
miNkwchat’s what makes them have a feeling for 
others bo.” ThiB man heard a calculation made 
some time back, that there were £000 blind people, 
including those in schools and asylums, within five 
miles round St. Paul’s. The most of the blind have 
lost their sight by the Binall-pox— nine out of 
every ten of the musicians have done so ; since 
the vaccination lias been discovered, I am told the 
cases of blindness from small-pox tyave been con¬ 
siderably increased. “Oh, that was a very clever 
thing—very,” said the blind boot lace seller to me. 
Those who have not lost their sightby the small-pox, 
have gone blind friai accidents, such as substances 
thrown or thrust in the eyes, or inflammation 
induced from cold and other oilmen®*. My infor¬ 
mant was not acquainted wit^.one blind person in 
the streets who had been born blind. One oi his 
'acquaintance who had been blind from birth 
anight the small pox, and obtained his sight after 
recovery at eight years old. “ The great majority 
have lost their sight at an early age—when mere 
children, indeed; they have consequently been 
trained to no employment; those few who have” 
(my informant knew two) “ been educated in 
the blind schools as basket-makers, are unable 
to obtain employment at this like a seeing per¬ 
son. Why, the time that a blind man’s feeling 
for the hole to have a rod through, a seeing man 
will have it through three or four times. The 
blind people in tne streets mostly know one 
another; they say they fcave all a feeling of 
brotherly love for ^another, owing to their being 
similarly afflicted. If I was goi$g along the 
street, and had'a guide with me that could see, 
riiey would say, * Here's a blind man or blind 
woman coming; * I would sav, ' Put me up to them 
so as I’ll speak to thexq;’ then I should say, as I 
laid my hand upon them, 'Holloa, who’s this 1 ’ 
they’d say, * I’m blind I should alls wer, * So am I.* 

‘ What ’« your naml 1 ’ fvould be the next Question. 
'Oh, I have heard tell of you/ most like, I should 
say. * Do you know so and bo£ ’ I would say, 
*Yo« r 4ip > * coming to see me/ or perhaps, 'I ’in 


to see him on Sunday :* then we say, 'Do 
wlongis any of the Institutions?’ that's the 
most pmioular question of all; and if he 'a not a 
traveller, and we never heard tell of one another, 
the firs£ thiqg weafruld ask would be, ' How did 
you lose yott^ptf* You see, the way in which 
the f&M ift the streets gets to know one 

anothtfPs*. well, is by meeting at the houses of 
ggn-tiemm when we goea&for our pensions.” 

boot, slfoe, and stay laces, are carried by 
tfcft blind, I am told “ seldom for sale;” for it’s 
very few they sell of them. “ They have,” they 
say, “tt prevent the police or mendicity from 
interfering with them, though the police do not 
often shoita disposition to obstruct them.” “ The 
officers of the Mendicity Society,” they tell me, “are 
their worst enemies.” These, however, have de¬ 
siredfrom molesting them, because the magistrates 
objectrto commit a blind man to prison. The 
blind never ask anybody for anything, they tell 
mo their cry is simply “Bootlace! Bootlace!” 
When they do sell, they charge 1 \d. per pair for 
the leather boot-laces, 1 d. per pair the silk boot¬ 
laces, and \d. per pair for the cotton boot-laces, 
and d. each for the stay-laces. They generally 
carry black laces only, becauso the white ones ure 
so difficult to keep clean. For the stay-laces they 
pay 2d. a dozen, and for the boot-laces 5tl. a 
dozen, for the leather or for the silk ones; and 
1\d. for the cotton; each of the boot-laces is 
double, so that a dozen makes a dozen pair. They 
buy them very frequently at n swag-shop in Gomp- 
ton-street. Mjl informant carried only the black- 
cotton laces, ana doesn’t sell six-penny worth in a 
week.’ He did not know of a blind boot lace- 
seller that sold more than he did. 

“ Formerly the blind people in the street used to % 
make a great deal of money ; up to the beginning 
of the peace, anti during aH the war, the blind got 
money in handfuls. Where there Was one blind 
man travelling then, there’s ten now. If they 
didfti’t take 21. and 21. 10*. a day in a large 
tojyp, it was reckoned a bad day’s work for the 
musicianers. Almost all the blind people then 
played jpusic. In war time there was only one 
traveller (tramp); there nre 100 now. There won’ 
scarcely a i common ^lodging-house then in one 
town out nf the three; and now there *s not a 
village hardly in the country but what there’s one, 
and perhaps two or three. Why the lodging-houses 
coin money now. Look at a traveller’s house 
where there’s twenty beds (two*in each bed), at 
3 d . each, and that’s 10s. you knovt. There whs 
very few blind beggars then, and what there was 
done well.. Certainly, done well; they could get 
hatfuls of money almost, but then money yras of 
no valley scarcely; you could .get nothing for it 
most ; f but now if you get a little, you can buv a 
plenty with it What is worth 6 d. now fetched 
2s. then. I>wasn’t in the streetB then, I wish 
I liad been, I should have made a fortin, I think 
I should. The blind beggars then could get 21. n 
day if they, went to look for it.” “ I myself/' said 
one, “ when I first began, have gone and sat 
myself down,by the side of the road and got my 
1/., all in half-pence. When I went to Brain- 
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tree, I »tood betide a public-home, the ‘ Orange 
Tree,’ jn«t by where the foot-people went on to 
the fair ground, and I took 16 1 . a day for two 
days only, standing there a pattering my lamen¬ 
tation from 1 o'clock till the dusk in the evening. 
This is what I said:— 

, * You feeling Christiana look with pity. 

Unto my grief relate— 

Pity my misfortune, , 

For my sufferings are groat. 41 

* I’m bound in dismal darkness— 

A prisoner I am- led; 

Poor and blind, just in prime. 

Brought to beg my bread. 

* When in my pleasant youthful davs 

In learning took delight, 

(and when I was in the country I used to say) 
And by the small-pox 
I lost my precious sight. 

(some Bays by an inflammation) 

‘ I’ve lost all earthly comforts, 

But since it is God’s will, 

The more l cannot see the day. 

He ’ll lie my comfort still. 

* In vain 1 have sought doctors. 

Their learned skill did try, 

But they could not relieve me. 

Nor spare one single eye. 

* So now in disrryxl darkness 

For ever more must be, 

To spend my days in silent tears. 

Till death doth set me free. 

f But had I all the treasures 
That decks an Indian shore. 

Was all In my possession, 

I’d part with that wealthy store, 

4 If I once more could gain my sight. 

And when could gladly view 
That glorious light to get my bre - * f l. 

And work once more like you. 

4 Return you, tender t'hristums dear. 

And pity my distress; 

Relieve a helpless prisoner, 

That’s blind and comfortless. 

4 1 hope that Christ, our great Redeemc, 

Your kindness will repay, 

And reward you with «i blessing 
On the judgment day.’ » 

“ Some say ( pity the poor blind,’ hut the lame§^ 
tation is hotter. It ’b a very feeling thing. Many 
people stands still and hears it right through, and 
gives a halfpenny. I’d give one myself any day 
to hear it well said. I'm sule the fuyt time I 
heard it the very flesh crept on my fcones. I 
hunt it to one blind man myself last summer. 

“Now just to show you the difference of things 
two year afterwards : I went to the very same 
place where I had took IV. by the road side, as I 
told, and all ] got was 4s., so you can see how 
things was falling. The day I took the 'll., there 
was only one blind man in the town beside me ; 
hut whin I got the Vs., there was three men 
blind there. But things now is much worse— 
bless you, a hundred times w< rse. If I Vent 
now to Braintree fair, I don’t think as I should 
take 3s. You see there’s so many blind men now 
about that I should’nt wonder if tlnne'd be eight 
or ten at that very fair ; they don't know where 
to run to now to get a halfpenny ; there’s so man} 
blind people that persons makes game of them. 
If they see two near one another, they cries out, 
there s opposition 1 See $hat things is come to. 


Twelve year ago I should have thought the town 
was completely done, and people quite tired of me, 
If I didn't get my shilling going down only one side 
of a street, and now 1 may go up and dowfti and 
not get a penny. If I get 8 d. I,am very well satis¬ 
fied. But mind, I may perhaps sometimes meet a 
gentlemen who may give me a shilling, or one who 
may give me 2s. 6d.; a person the other day 
tapped me on the Aouljir, near Brook-street, 
and said, 'Here’s haTf-a-cro wn for you.’ Why, 
ven five year ago one gentleman gave me,31. 
tv^ce over within three months, and Prince Na¬ 
poleon gave me a sovereign last 23rd June was 
two year. I know the date, because that’s the 
day the blihd people goes to the Cloth Hall to get 
their quarter’s money, 25.?., and I thought I was 
as good as they.” My informant told me he does 
better tha* any of them. “Not one does better 
the n he said, “ because^lfcks to it nigjit and 
day. It’s 12 o’clock # ^PfynightJivibre I leave 
the streets. Yo» km w I leaves home by ten of a 
morning. I will have it to get a living. Many 
says they don’t know how I stand it to keep so 
long on my legs. I only has two meals a d*y 
my breakfast, a bit of Bummat about five or six at 
a public-house—my dog though has plenty. I 
feeds him well, poor fellow. Many times I 
sleep as I go, and knock my Btick just the 
same as if I was awake. I get a comfortable 
living-—always a little in debt. I \*e got a 
very good kerackter, thank God—indeed all the 
blind men has—hey can always get credit ; and 
my dog gets me many a shilling that I wouldn't 
get at all. But then it’s dreadful slavery. I’ve 
never no amusement—always out excepting on 
Sunday. Then I\e go$ *f j*n Cloth Hall, 
besides a small pension of Is., and 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
a year from different gen ,! < men, who allows us poor 
blind gi small pension yearly. There are many 
gentleman do this at th<- vYest-end. Some will 
allow 10s. a year, and some only Is. a year, to a 
stated number; and they all pay on a particular 
day that they may appoint. The Earl of Mans¬ 
field allows twenty-four destitute blind people 
1 Os. 6d. a year ; and his mother gives two blind 
11, and four 10s. The Baroness liothschild gives 
to between seventy and eighty 5s. a piece once a 
year.” Bless her/’ said my informant, most 
heartily, “ she is a good woman.”) “ The Earl 
Stanhope gives to between forty and fifty the 
same sum every year, and he’s a fine kind- 
hearted gentleman. The Earl of Cork’s brother 
gives eight or nine of us a shilling a piece once 
a year. Lady Otway Gate, she is very good to 
us; she gives seventy or eighty of us Is. each 
every fust of May ,* but the butler, like a many 
more. I am told, takes advantage of the blind, 
and puts them off with 6d., and takes a receipt* 
from them for Is. The Earl of Normanton gives 
2s. 6d. to ten of us. Mrs. Managan, of May-fair, 
gives three 2s. 6d. a piece. The Hon. Miss Brande 
Is. a piece to eight. Lady Clements, Qrosvenor- 
square, 2s. a piece to f ice*. c$The Marchioness 
of Aylesbury, 5s. a piece to about thirty. The 
Earl of Ilarrowby fives twelve 5s. a piece. Lord 
Dudley Stuart gives to seven or ei^ht 5s. a piece. 
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Mr. Gurney, Is. a piece to forty. Mr. Ellis, Arling- 
ton-street, 2 s. 6 A. a piece to fourteen. The Mar¬ 
quis of Bute used to give a piece to sixty or 
seventy ; but the Marchioness, since his death, 
has discontinued his allowance. The Dean of 
Wostmipster gives Is. a piece to thirty on Boxing- 
day. Mr. Spottiawoode, Is. a piece to about four¬ 
teen. Archbishop of Oxford, 5s. a piece to twelve. 
Rev. Sir Samuel Jana^ % 6d. a piece to five. 
Lady Dundas, Is. a piece to about fourteen or 
fifteen^ The Earl of Besborough, Is. each to ten. 
Lord Stafford, Is. each to about twenty; he uspd 
to give 2s. 6</., but, owing to hfi servant, I am 
told the euiu has been reduced to Is. Lady 
Isabella Thynne, Is. to ten. The Countess of 
Carlisle, 2s. Gd. each to sixteen. Earl Fitz william 
used to give 5s. to some, and 2s. 6d. to others, to 
abo)^twenty. The Countess of Esser, 2s. 6c/. 
each to tfcree. Hatherton, 2s. 6tf. ea^h /*o 

twelve. Jofrm. Ashley S^pr, Esq., 5s. each to 
twenty-four. Lord Tynemouth, 2s. Gd. each to 
forty. Miss Vaughan, 2s. $</. each to forty (this 
is bequeathed for ever). Lord Saltoun, 5s. each 
to*thwe. Mr. Hope, Is. each to fifty. Mr. Warren 
(Bryanstone-square), Is. each to twenty-five. Miss 
Howard (York-place), Is. each to every blind per¬ 
son that calls on Boxing-day. Sir John Curtis, Is. 
each to eighty (this is jlso a bequest). Lady 
Beresford, Is. each to forty. Lord Robert Gros- 
venor gives 1/. each to some few. The Countess 
of Ando\er, 2s. 6c/. a piece to ten. Lord Stanley 
used to give 3s. to about twelve i but two years 
ago the allowance was discon tinned. The Maiquir. 
of Bristol gi\es 10s. to eighteen. The Bishop oi 
London, 5s. to every one that can obtain a minis¬ 
ters signature. ifo*. l*rkenze (Devonshire-place), 
2s. Gd. to ten. Mr. Deacon, 2s. Gd. to ten. Miss 
Sheriff (Munc.hester-square), Is. to twenty. Miss 
Morrison (Cadogan-plnce), 1* each to ten. , Mrs. 
Kittoye (Wilton-crescent), Is. to twenty. Mrs. 
Ferguson, 2s. Gd. each to seven. The Earl ot 
Haddington, 10s. each to twelve.” I am assured 
that these arc only half of the donors to the blind, 
and that, with the exception of Lady Liddledam,- 
there is not one person living eastward of Tottenham 
Court-road, who allows the smallest pension to the 
blind. My informant told me that he knew of no 
attorneys, banisters, surgeons, physicians, soldiers 
or sailors, who distributed any money to the blind, 
nor one tradesman. I think I get 10s. a week 
regular,” he said. “While the quality’s in town 
1 *m safe. For other times I can’t count above 5s. 
a week at the outside—if it’s the least damp in 
the world, the quality wfcl not come out. The 
musicians, you see, have got the chance of a damp 
day, for then all the best peoples at home; 
but such as me does well only when they ’re out. 
If it wasn’t for the pensions that the quality 
gives to the blind during the winter, they 
couldn’t do at all. fTho blind people who have 
guides pay them no wages, they find them 
their victuals and clothes ; but the guides are 
mostly children, And the blind are very good to 
them; many that I know spmoils the.” 

The blind people are most^ all of a religious 
turn of mind. They all make a point of attending 
( ’ . » 


divine service; and the majority of them are 
Catholics. My informant knew only $ve among 
his blind neighbours who were Protestants—and 
two of these were. Presbyterians, one a Metho¬ 
dist, and two Churchmen ; and on the other hand 
he numbered up fourteen Catholics, all going to the 
sam» chapel, and living within a.short distance of 
himsefjl They are peculiarly distinguished by a 
'^ove music.. “It ’a a sure bit of bread to the 
most: besides, it makes them independent, you 
see, and that ’a a great thing to people like us.” 
There is not one teetotaller, I am told, among the 
street blind, but they are not distinguished by a 
love of drink. The blind musicians often, when 
playing at public-houses, are treated fo drink, and, 
indeed, when performing in the streets, are taken 
by drunken men to play at taverns, and there 
Supplied with liquor; but they do not any of 
them make a habit of drinking. There is, how¬ 
ever, one now in prison who is repeatedly intoxi¬ 
cated; and this, the blind say, is a great injury 
to them ; for people who see one of them drunk in 
the streets, believe that they are all alike ; and 
there is one peculiarity among them all—being 
continually mistaken for one another. However 
different they may be in features, still, from the 
circumstance of their being lilind, and being 
mostly accompanied by a dog, or a guide, few 
persons can distinguish one from another. They 
are mostly very jealous, they tell me, because they 
say every one takes advantage of their affliction, 
even their own children, and their own wives. 
“ Some of the wives dress themselves very gaily, 
because they know their husbands can’t see their 
fine clothes, particularly those that have got no 
’hildren—then there’s none to tell. But, pray mind 
I only speaking of some of them—don’t blame the 
whole. People never took no money out of my 
dog’s basket—two gals of the town once did try to 
steal a shilling out of it, that some gentleman had 
dropped in, but the dog harked, and they gave a 
scream, and run away. Many of the blind men 
h?ve married blind women—they say that they 
don’t like seeing women. If seeing men find it a 
hard jyb to take care of seeing women, how are 
blind men to dq it]" My informant knows six 
blind mei^ who h^ve married blind wives—the 
blind wivps, 1 am told, stick closer to home—and 
do not want to go to plays, or dances, or shows, 
and have no love of dress—and they are generally 
more sober than those who can see. “A blind 
person,” says one, “ has no reason to be as wicked 
as those that can see—there’s not l\alf the tempta¬ 
tion, you know. The women do all their house¬ 
hold duties as well as if they had their eyesight. 
They make puddings and f pies, and boil tjiera, or 
send them to the oven, as well, as quick, and as 
hanty as a woman that can see. They sweep the 
floor without leaving a speck; and tidy the room, 
and black-lead the grate, and whiten the hearth, 
and dress the chimney-piece off quite handsome, I 
can tell you. They take great pride in their 
chimney-piece—they like other people to see it— 
and they take-great pride in having their house 
quite clean and neat Where I live it ’g the 
remark of all, that the^ who can’t see have their 
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houses the cleanest. I don’t know of any blind 
person that has a looking-glass over the mantel¬ 
piece, though. I’m sure that many would, if 
they had the money, just to please their friends. 
And, what’s more strange, the blind wives will 
wash their husbands’ shirts quite clean.” “The 
blind are very fond of their children, you see, ear,” 
said one; “we owe so much to them, they’if such 
helps to us, even from theit very infancy. »*fou’lJ w 
see a little, thing that can hardly walk, lending 
her blind father about, and then, may be, 'n»r 
affliction makes them loves us the mure, ihe 
blind people are more comfortable at hom#—they 
are more together, and more dependent on one 
another, and don’t like going out into company as 
others do. With women a love of company is 
mostly of a love of seeing others, and being seen 
themselves, so the blind wives is happy and con 
tented at home. No man that could see, unless 
he was a profligate, would think of marrying a 
blind woman ; and the blind women knows this, 
and that’s why they love their blind husbands the 
more—they pity one another, and so can't help 
liking each other.” Now, it’s strange, that with 
so many blind couples living together, no one ever 
heard of any accident from fire with blind people 
—the fact is, their blindness makes them bo care¬ 
ful, that there’s no chance of it: besides, when 
there’s two blind people together, they never 
hardly light a candle at all, except when a stranger 
comes in, and then they always ask him, before 
he leaves, to put the light out. 

The blind people generally are persons of great 
feeling; they are very kind and charitable to per¬ 
sons who are in any way afflicted, or even to poor 
persons. Many of those who live on charity 
themselves are, I am assured, very generous to 
those that want. One told me^thnt “a beggar 
had come to his house, and he had n ide him 
cry with his st*ory; my heart” he said, “ was 
that full I was ashamed.” They’re not par¬ 
ticularly proud, though they like to be well- 
dressed, and they say that no one can get a wif^ 
so soon as a blind man. One assured me that 
he'd go into any lodging-house in the country 
and get two or three if he weptei—only they'd 
fight, he said. “You see in 1 the lodgi ig-housos 
there are many woman whose husbands (b»t they ’re 
not married, you know) have told them to go on 
and said they would follow them, which of course 
they don’t; or there’s many in such places as 
wants a companion. When a blind man goes into 
one of these h' uses, a woman is sure to say to him, 

1 Can I fetch yon anything, master 1 ’ Half an 
ounce of tea may be, and when they’ve got it, of 
course, they ’re invited' to liave a cup, and that 
does the business. She becomes the blind man’s 
guide after that. The next moinuig, nfter tilling 
one another where to meet—I 'n» going such a 
road,’ they whisper to each other,—awaj r they 
starts. I’ve known many a blind man ruA away 
with a seeing man’s wife. The women, I think, 
does it for a living, and that's all. 

“I can’t see the least light in the world 
—not the brightest sun- that ever -shone. I 
have pressed my eye-balls—they are quite de¬ 


cayed, you see; but I have pushed them in, 
and they have merely hurt me, and the water 
has run from them fojer than ever. I have never 
seen any colours when I did so.” (This question 
was asked to discover whether the illusion called 
“ peacock’s feathers ” could still be produced by 
pressure on the nerve). “I have been struck on 
the eye since I have b$en blind* and th<?n I 
have seen a flash of j§pe }|ke lightning. I know 
it's been like that, because I’ve seen the 
lightning sometimes, when it’s been very vi^id, 
cyn since I was stone blind. It was terrible 
pain when I was struck on the eye. A man one 
day was carrying some chairs along the Streep and 
struck mo* right in the eye-ball with the end of 
the lr* of one of the chairs f and I’ fell to the 
ground with tin pain. I thought my heart was 
c using ou* of mv mouth; then I §a\v the heigh test 
n. ,ih that ever 1 saw, citheLijilfore or sinc^l was 
blinu.” (I irritated tk* eye with the 

object of discovering whether the nerve was de¬ 
cayed, but found it impossible to produce any lu¬ 
minous impression—though I suspect this arose prin¬ 
cipally from the difficulty of getting him to direct 
his eye in the proper direction). “ I know the differ¬ 
ence of colours, because I remember them ; but I 
can’t distinguish them by my touch, nor do I 
think that any blind man in the world ever could. 

I have beard of blind people playing at cards, but 
it’s impossible they can do so any other way than 
by having them marked. 1 know many that 
plays cards that^vay.” lie was given two similar 
substances, but of different colours, to feci, but 
could not distinguish between them—both were 
the same to him, he said, “ with the exception that 
one felt stiffer than the k? ■know hundreds 

of people myself—and they know hundreds more 
—and none of ■US'has e . heard of one that could 
tell ccdpurs by the fee*. There’s blind people in 
the school can tells the Hours of their rods; but 
they do so by putting their tongue to them, and 
so they can distinguish them that's been dipped in 
copperas from them that hasn't. I know blind people 
can take a clock to pieces, and put it together again, 
as well as any peison that can see. Blind 
people gets angry when they heuf people talk of 
persons seeing with their fingers. A man lias 
told me that a blind person in St. James’s work- 
house could read the newspaper with his fingers, 
but that, the blind know, is quite impossible.” 

Many blind men can, I am told, distinguish 
between the several kinds of wood by touch alone. 
Mahogany, oak, ash, elm, deal, they say, have all 
a different feel. They dKiare it is quite ridiculous, 
the common report, that blind people can discern 
colours by Jhe touch. Oneoi my informants, who 
assured me that he was considered to be one of 
the cleverest of blind people, told me that he had* 
made several experiments on this subject, and 
never could distinguish the least difference between 
black* or red, or white, or yellow, or blue, or, in¬ 
deed, any of the mixed colours. M My wife,” said 
one, “ went blind so y ’ g, ♦hat-she doesn’t never 
remember having seen the li|ht; and I am often 
sorry for her that eje has no idea of what a beau¬ 
tiful thing light or colours is. We (^ften talk about 
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it together, and then she goes a little bit melan 
eholy, because I «m’t make her understand what 
the daylight is like, or the gteafc delight that there 
is in seeing it. I ’ve often nsked whether she 
knows that the daylight and the candlelight is of 
different colours, and she has told me she thinks 
they are the same; but then she has no notion of 
colours at all. * Now, it's suoh people as the*? -I 
pities.” I told the blii^m^ of Sanderson’s won- 
derful effect of imagination in conceiving that the 
art pi seeing was similar to that of a series of 
threads being drawn from the distant object 
the eye; and he was delighted with the explana¬ 
tion, saying, u he could hardly tell how a born blind 
man could come at such an idea.” On talking wfch 
this man/iie told m3 he remembered having seen 
a looking-glass once—his mother was standing 
putting her cap on before it, and he tfepught he 
never saw anythifl^so pretty as the reflection 
the halwuourni^g gowii - aSs^had on, and the white 
feathery pattern upon it (he was five years old then). 
He also remembered having seen his shadow, and 
following it across the street; these were the only 
two objects he can call to mind. He told me that 
he knew many blind men who could not compre¬ 
hend how things could be seen, round or square, 
all at once; they are obliged, they say, to pass 
their fingers all over them ; and how it is that the 
shape of a tiling can be known in an instant, they 
cannot possibty imagine. I found out that this 
blind man fancied the looking-glass reflected only 
one object at once—only the object that was imme¬ 
diately in front of it; and when I told him that, 
looking in the glass, I could see everything in the 
room, and even himself, with my back turned to¬ 
wards him, he zm&.f agreeable astonishment. 
He said, “ You see how little I have thought about 
the matter.” There was a blind woman of his 
acquaintance, he informed nif, who could thread 
the smallest needle with the finest hair in a minute, 
and never miss once. “She’ll do it in a second. 
Many blind women thread their needles with their 
tongues ; the woman who stitches by the Poly¬ 
technic always does so.” My informant was very 
fond of music. One of the blind makes bis own 
teeth, lie told me; his front ones have all been 
replaced by one long bit of bone which he has 
fastened to the stumps of his two eye teeth ; he 
makes them out of any old bit of bone he can 
pick up. He files them and drills a hole through 
them to fasten them into his head, and cats his food 
with them. He is obliged, to have teeth because he 
plays the clarionet in the street. “Music,” he said, 

“ is our only enjoyment, w%) all like to listen to it 
and learn it.” It affects them greatly, they tell me, 
and if a lively time is played, they can hardly help 
dancing. “Mrfny a tune I’ve danced fo so that I 
could hardly walk the next day,” said one. Almost 
all of the blind men are clever at reckoning. It 
seems to come natural to them after the loss of their 
sight. By counting they say they spend many a dull 
hour—it appears to be all mental arithmetic with 
them, for they never ail their calculations by their 
fingers or any signs whatever. My. informant 
knew a blnwi man who could reckon on what day 
it was Wjfcfftjson for a hundred rears back, or when 

’vtfr- • 


it will be new moon a century to come—he had 
never had a book read to him on the subject in bis 
lift—-be Was one of the blind wandering musicians. 
My informant told me he often ‘sits for hours and 
calculated bow many quarters of ounceB there are 
in a ship-load of tea, and such like things. Many 
of the fcliad are very partial io the smell of 
flowed -My informant knew one blind man 
gbtndtf&e streets who «always would have some 
kimLpf smelling flowers in his room. 

“ The blind are very ingenious; oh, very 1” said 
one to me, “theycan do anything that they can 
feel. One blind man who kept a lodging-house at 
Manchester and had a wife fond of drink, made a 
little chest of drawers (about two feet high), in 
which he used to put his money, and so cleverly 
did he arrange it that neither his wife nor any one 
^ise could get at the money without breaking the 
drawers all to pieces. Once while her blind hus¬ 
band was on his travels, she opened every drawer 
by means of false keys, and though she took each 
one out, she could lind no means to get at the 
money, which she could hear jingling inside when 
she shook it. At last she got so excited over it that 
she sent for a carpenter, and even he was obliged to 
confess that he could not get to it without taking 
the drawers to pieces. The saifle blind man had a 
great fancy for white mice, and made a little house 
for them out of pieces of wood cut into the shape 
of brioks: there were doors, windows, and all,” said 
my informant. The blind are remarkable for the 
quickness of their healing—one man assured me 
he could hear ^the lamp-posts in the Btreets, and, 
indeed, any substance (any solid thing he said) 
that he passed in the street, provided it be as high 
as his ear; if it were below that he could not 4t ar 
it so well. * * 

“ Do you know, I can hear any substance in 
the street as I £»afcs it by, even the lamp-post or a 
dead wall—anything that’s the‘height of my 
head, let it be ever so small, just as well, and tell 
w hat it is as well as you ns can see. One night 
I jyas coming home—you ’ll be surprised to bear 
this—along Burlington-gardens, between twelve 
and one o’clock, and a gentleman was following 
me. I Knew h<\was not a poor man by his walk, 
but I didn^fc consider he was watching me. I just 
heerd whgn I got between ScackviIIe-street and 
Burlington-street. Oh, I knows every inch of 
the street, and I can go as quick as you can, and 
walk four mile an hour; know where I am all the 
while. I can tell the difference of the streets by 
the sound of my ear—a wide streeLand a narrow 
street—I can’t tell a long street till I get to the 
bottom of it. I.can tell when I come to an open¬ 
ing or a turning just by thcfcslick on the ear, with*- 
out either my touching with hand or stick. Well, 
as I \fas saying, this gentleman was noticing me, 
and just as I come to turn up Cork-street, which, 
you know, is my road to go into Bond-street, on 
ray way home; just as I come into Cork-street, 
and was going to turn round the corner, the 
sergeant of police was coining from Bond-street, 
at the opposite corner of Cork-street, I heerd him, 
and ho just stopped to notice me, but didn’t know 
the gentleman was noticing me too. I whipped 
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round the corner as quick as any man that had 
his sight, and said, ‘Good night, policeman.’ I 
can tell a policeman’s foot anywhere, when he 
comes straight along in his regular way while on 
his beat, and they all know it too. I *ki’t tell 
H where there’s a noise, but in the stillness of ihc 
night nothing would beat me. I can*t heaJ* the 
lamp-posts when there's a noise. When *1 said, 

* Good night, policeman,’ *he gentbman flipped 
across to him, and says, ‘ Is that man really blir ' v 
and by this time I was half way up Coik-st, ,et, 
when the gentleman hallooed to me. to stop; and 
he comes up, and says, says he, ‘ Are yot really 
blind!’ The sergeant of police was with him, and 
he says, ‘ Yes, he is really blind, sir;’ and then he 
snyt», ‘ How is it that you go so cleverly along the 
street if you’re blind?’ Well, I didn’t want to 
stop bothering with him, so I merely Bays, ‘ l 
do lar cleverer things than that. I can hear the 
lamp-post as well as you that can see it.’ He 
says, * Yes, because you know the distance from one 
to another.’ The sergeant stood there all the time, 
and he says, ‘ No, that can’t be, for they’re not a 
regular distance one from another.’ Then the 
gentleman says, ‘ Now, could you tell if I was 
standing in the street when you passed me by?’ 

I said, ‘ Yes; but *you mustn’t stand behind the 
lamp post to deceive me with the sound of the 
substance.’ Then he went away to try me, and a 
fine try we had. He will laugh when h# sees 
that they ’re all put down. When he went away I 
recollected that if he didn't stand as near to the 
pavement as the lamp-post is, and remain still, 
lie’d deceive me. Oh, certainly, i couldn’t hear 
him if he was far off, and I shouldu r hear him in 
the same way as I can hear the lamp-posts if he 
didn’t stand still. The policeman hallooed after 
him, and told him that he mustn’t deceive me ; 
but lie wouldn’t make no answer, lor fear I should 
catch the sound of his voice and know where he 
was. I had agreed to touch every substance as I 
went along and round the street to ’ook for him ; 
we always call it looking though we are blii^d. 
Well, when ho had stood still the sergeant told me 
to go; he’s the sergeant of St. James’ station- 
house, and has been often speak^^g to me since 
about it; and on I went at tbl rate of ebout three 
mile an hour, and touched every lamppost with¬ 
out feeling for them, but just struck them with my 
Btick as I went by, without stopping, and cried 
out, * Theresa substance.’ At last I come to him. 
There’s a nrtews, you know, just by the hotel in 
(Jork-street, qr»d the gentleman stood between the 
mews and Clmord-strec t, in Cork-street;'and when 
I come up to him, I stopped quite suddenly, and 
cried out * There’s a substance:* As I was offering 
to touch him with my stick, he drew back very 
softly, just to deceive me. The:, he would*have 
another try, but I picked him out again, but that 
wouldn’t satisfy him, and he would try me a third | 
time; and then, when I come up to him, he kept | 
drawing back, right into the middlo of the road. | 
I could hear the stones scrunch under his feet; so 
I says, ‘Oh, that’s not fair;’ and he says, ‘ Well, 

I ’in bet* Then he made me a present, and said 
that he would like to splbd an hour some night 


with me again. I don’t think he was a doc¬ 
tor, ’cause he never took no notice of my eyes, 
but he mut a real gentleman—the sergeant 
said so. 

“ When I dream, it’s just the same as I am 
now, I dieam of hearing and touching. The last 
dream that I had was about a blind man—that’s 
in prison just now. I went into his wife’s house, 

I knew it was her h^pe |y the sound of my foot 

it. I can tdl whether a place is -clean or dirty 
oy the sound. Then I heard her say, ‘ Well, Jiow 
<ty-you get on V and I said ‘ Very well; ’ and she 
said ‘ Sit down,’ and after sitting there a little 
while, I h 'ard a voice at the door, and I said to 
hdr, ‘BleA me. wouldn't you think that was John;’ 
she s.iu., * Yes, I would,’ but she took no farther 
notice, and I heard his voice repeatedly. I 
thought b? was speaking to a child, and I got up 
.t» d went to the door, Halloa^ is this 

you, I was quite snn^wffand Jpok him by the 
arm (laying his Jinn'on his own) and he was in 
his shirt sleeves. 1 knew that by the feel. Then 
I was kind of afeard of him, though I am not 
afeard of anything. I was rather surprise* that 
he should come out three weeks before his time. 
Then I dreamt that he tried to frighten and 
pushed me down on the floor, that way (making 
the motion sideways), to make me believe he was 
U ghost. I felt it as plain as I should if you 
were to do the same to me now. I says to him 
‘ Don’t be so foolish, sit down’, and I pushed him 
away and got ^p. -When I got up, his wife says 
to him, ‘Sit down, John, and don’t be so foolish; 
sit down, and behave /itself;’ and then we set 
down the two of us, just an the edge of the bed 
(here he moved his h/*jyvr^jp*rthe edge of the 
table). I thought it was turned down. He’s a 
very resolute wian and .. wicked one, this blind 
man is, so I would ^like to have been out from 
him, but I wasafftard to cm, for he’d got a hold of 
me; after that I waked and I hcerd no more. 
But it’s my real opinion that he’s dead now, it is 
indeed, through having such dreams of him I 
think so ; and the same night his wife dreamt 
that I was killed and all knocked into about a 
hundred pieces; and those two dreams convince 
me something's come to him. Cffi, I do firmly be¬ 
lieve in dreams, that I do; they're sent for people 
to foresee things, I’m certain of it, if people will 
only take notice of ’em. I have been many times 
in prison myself, while I've been travelling the 
country. You know in many towns they comes 
and takes you up without given you never no 
warning if they catcher j^»u begging. I was took 
up once in Liverpool, once in FT-ill, once in Exeter, 
and once in Biddeford, in Devonshire. Most of 
the times 1 had a month, and on% of them only 
seven days. I think that’s very unjust—never* 
to say you mustn’t do it; but to drag you off 
without never no warning. Every time before I 
was put in quod I had always dreamt that my 
father was starving 4o death for want of victuals, 
and at last I got to 1< -of whenever I dreamt 
that, I was sure of going to prison. I never 
dreamt about my mother; she died, you see, when 
I was very young^ and I never remember hearing 
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her speak but once or twice. My father never 
did the thing that was right me, and I didn't 
care , much about him. ' When I was at home I 
was very fond of pigeons, and my mind went 
so much upon them, that I used to dream of it 
the night before, always when they had eggs, 
and when my rabbits had- young ones too. J 
know when I wake in the morning that I am 
fewake by my thongl^s. ^Sometfhies I dream 
I’ve got a lot of nnnid^ in my hand, and when 
I ^jrake and put my hand to feel it, it’s gone, 
there’s none there, and so I know it s been onlj^a 
dream. I’m much surprised at my disappointment 
though. ■’ v 

hi any of the JbBnd^are very fond df keepfhg 
birds and anlnials^some of them keep pigeons in 
one of tjieir moms, others have cocks and hens, 
and^othors white mice and rabbits, and< almost all 
have dpgs, thougfiS^J are not led about by iheju. 
Some blind takelifc&rht in having nothing 
but bull-dogs, not to leacPthenr, but solely for 
fancy. Nobody likes a d#g so much as a blind 
man, I am told—“ they can’t—the blind man is 
so nwch behol4en to his dog, he does him such 
iavoursand sarvices.” “ With my dog I can go to 
any part of London as independent as any one 
who lias got his sight. Yesterday afternoon when 
I left your house, sir, I was ashamed of going 
through the street. People was a saying, * Look’ee 
there, that’s the man as says he’s blind.’ 1 
was going so quick, it was so late j'ou know, 
they couldn’t make it out, but yithoiit my dog 
I must have crawled along, and always be in 
great fear. The name of my present dog is 
‘ JChEPKii;’ he is a mongrel breed; I have had 
him nine yearap*g£jjy3 is with me night and 
day, goes to church with me and all. If I 
go out without him, he misses arid then he 
scampers all through the struts where I amthe 
habit of going, crying and howling after me, just us 
if he was fairly out of his mind. It’s astonishing. 
Often, before my first blind wife died (for 1 ’ve 
been married twice to blind women, and once to a 
seeing woman), I used to say I’d sooner lose my 
wife than my dog; but when I did lose her I was 
sorry that ever I did say so. I didn’t know what 
it was. I ’in sorry for it yet, and ever will be 
sorry for it; she was a very good woman, and had 
fine principles. I shall never get another that I 
liked so much as the first. My dog knows every 
word I Bay to him. Tell him to turn right or left, 
or cross over, and whip! round he goes in a mo¬ 
ment. Where I go for my tobacco, at the shop in 
Piccadilly, close to the Arlide-—it’s down six or 
seven steps, straight down—and when I tells 
Keeper to go to the baccy shop, off he is^ and drags 
me down the stfcps, with the people after me, think¬ 
ing he’s going to break my neck down the place, 
and the people stands on top the steps making all 
kinds of remarks, whilp I’m below. If he was to 
lose me to-night or to-morrow, he’d come back here 
and rise the whole neighbourhood. He knows 
any public-house, *lo itfatter whether he was there 
before or not; just whisper to him, go to the 
public-house, and away he scalpers and drags me 
right into the first he comes to. Directly I whis¬ 


per to him, go to the public-house, he begins play¬ 
ing away with the basket he has in his mouth, 
throwing it up and laying it down—throwing it 
and laying it down for pleasure ; he gets his rest 
there, and that’s why he’s so pleased. It’s the 
only plape fl can go to in my rounds to sit down. 
Ob,die’s a dear clever fellow. Now, only to show 
you h#W faithful he is, one night last week I was 
.yomin^*long |3urlmgto»-garde»s, and I stopped to 
light.my pipe as I was coming home, and I let 
him loose to play a bit and get a drink ; and after 
I had lit my pipe I walked on, for I knew the 
street vfery well without any guide. I didn’t bike 
notice of the dog, for I thought he was following 
me. I was just turning into Clifford-street when 
I heard the cries of him in Burlington-gard£ns. 
I know his cry, let him be ever so far away; the 
^roeeh that he set up was really quite dreadful; 
it would grieve anybody to hear him. So I puts 
my fingers in my mouth and gives a loud whistle; 
and at last he beard me, and then up he comes 
tearing along and panting away as if his heart was 
in his mouth; and when he gets up to me he 
jumped up to me right upon my baek, and screams 
like—as if really he wanted to speak—you can’t 
call it panting, because it’s louder than that, and 
he does pant when he a’n't tired at all ; all I can 
sny is, it’s for all the world like his speaMng, and 
I understands it as such. If I say a cross word 
to him after he’s lost—such as,ah, you rascal,you 
—he ’ll just stand of one side, and give a cry just 
like a Christian. I’ve known him break the 
windows lip tjyo story high when I’ve left him 
behind, and down he would have been after me 
only he dnrstn’t j ump out. I've bad Keeper nine 
year. The dog I had before him was Bluohor; 
he was a mongrel too; he had a tail like a wolf, 
an ear like a fox, and a face black like a monkey. 

I had him thirteen year, lie was as clever as 
Keeper, but not so much loved as' he is. _ At last 
hp went blind; he was about two year losing his 
sight. When I found his eyes was getting bad I 
gflt Keeper. The way I first noticed him going 
blind was when I would come to cross a street on 
my wiyr home; at nightfall the shade of the house 
on the opposite side, aB we was crossing, would 
frighten Vhu and drive him in the middle of the 
road; and- he wouldn't draw to the pavement till 
he found he was wrong; and then after that he 
began to run again the lamp-posts in the dark; 
when he did this he’d cry out just like a Chris¬ 
tian. I was sorry for him, and he knowed that, 
for I used to fret. I was sorry $'r him on ac¬ 
count of my own affliction. At last I was obli¬ 
gated to take to Keeper. I got him of another 
blind man, but he had no toning in him when he 
come to me. I was a long time teaching him, for I 
didn’t’ do it all at once. I could have teached him 
in a week, but I Used to let the old dog have a 
run, while I put Keeper into the collar for a bit ” 
(here the blind man was some time before he could 
proceed for his tears), “and so he larntall he knows, 
little by little. Now Keeper and Blucher used to 
agree pretty well; but I’ve got another dog now, 
named Dasfc, and Keeper’s as jealous of him a8 a 
woman is of a man. If I say, ‘ Come Keeper, 
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come and have the collar on/ I may call twenty 
times before he 'll come; but if I say, ‘ Dash, 
come and have the eollar on/ Keepers there the first 
word, jumping up agin me, and doing anything 
but speak. At last my old Blucher went stone 
blind, as bad as his master; it was, poor thing; 
and then he used to fret so when 1 wen^, out 
without him that I couldn’t bear it, aed so 
got at length to take Jfim alw^s wi^ me. 
and then he used to follow tlu*knock Of my 
stick. He done so for about six months* id 
then I was one night going along Piccadfii) and 
I # stops speaking to a policeman, and ^Blucher 
misses me; he couldn’t hear where I was for the 
noise of the carriages. He didn’t catch the sound 
of «ny stick, and couldn’t hear my voice for the 
carriages, so ho went seeking me into the middle 
of the road, and. there a buss run over him, poor 
thing. I heerd him scream out and I whistled 
to him, and lie came howling dreadful on to the 
pavement again. I didn't think he was so much 
hurt then, lor I puts the coll.tr on him to take 
him safe back, and he led me homo blind as ho 
was. The next morning he couldn’t rise up at 
all, his hind parts was useless to bun. I took 
him in my arms and found he couldn’t move. 
Well, he never erft nor drink nothing tor a week, 
and got to be in such dreadful pain that I was 
forced to have him killed. I got a man to drown 
him in a bag. I could’nt have done it myself 
/or all the world. Xt would have been as bad to 
me as killing a Christian. I used to grieve terri¬ 
bly after I'd lost him. I couldp’t got him off 
my mind. I had had him so man^ years, and he 
had been with me night *md daj,. my constant 
companion, and the most huthful friend I ever 
had, except Keeper : there's nothing in the world 
can beat Keeper for faithfulness—nothing.” 

' © 

Of the Lif»of a Blind boot-lack Seller. 
The blind boot lace-seller who gave me the fol¬ 
lowing history of his life was the anginal of iJhe 
portrait given in No. 17. He was a tall, strongly- 
built man. In face he was ghastly, hia cho% 
bones were sharp and high, his nose fiat to lus 
face, and his eyes were so deeply sunkjn'that he 
had more the nppearance of I death’s head than 
of a living man. His shirt was s^upulously 
clean. He wore a bright red cotton neckerchief 
and a plaid waistcoat of many colours. His 
dog accompanied him and never left his master's 
side one moment. 

“ It ’8 very: sorrowful—very sorrowful indeed 
to hear that, said the boot-lace seller’ to me, on 
my reading him the account of the blind needle- 
seller ; “ it touches much to hear that. But 
you see I don’t grieve for the loss of my sight as 
he do, poor man. I don’t lutvmber everaeeing 
any object. If there was a thing with many 
colours in it, I could dissam the highest colour. 

I couldn’t tell one fiom onuthcr, but only the 
highest. 

“ I was born in Northumberland,” he said, 
“about five-and*fifty years ago. My father was 
a grocer and had 3,000/. worth of freehold property 
besides his business, whfch was very large for a | 


small town ; his was the principal shop, and in 
the general line. He had a cart of his own, in 
which he attended market. I was very comfort¬ 
ably brought up, nevel Wanted for nothing, and had 
my mothei - lived I should have had an independ-* 
cut fortune. At five years old, while mother 
was still alive, I caught the small pox. I had 
four sisters and one brother, and we all six had it 
at once; thtft was before the vaccination was 
properly established. • I ’?e heerd said that father 
did not want to have us inoculated, because of 
the people coming backwards and forwards Uf the 
stop. I only wish vaccination had been in vogue 
then as it is now, and I shouldn’t have lost my 
ejfts. G*d bless the man, who brought it up, I 
say; , rt op1e doesn't know-wffot they've got to 
thank him for. Well, all my sisters and brothers 
ha i not a mark upon them. It laid hold of only 
i<*. # Thl$r cou.dn’t lay a fiMff upon me, they 
v#is obligated to lift none of my •father’s 
shirts, by holding thes^rners ofilfllke a sheet. As 
soon as ever the poefc began to decay it took 
away my eyes altogether. I didn’t lose both my 
eyeballs till about twenty years after that, though 
my sight was gone for all but the shadow oT day¬ 
light and any high colours. At sixteen years of 
ago ray left eye bursted ; I suffered terribly then— 
oh terribly! yes, that I did. The black-and-white 
like all mixed together, the pock came light 
through the star of the eye the doctor said ; and 
when I was five-and-twenty my other eye-ball 
bursted, and then my eyes was quite out of my 
head. Till thill time I could see a little bit; I 
could tell the daylight, and I could see the moon, 
but not the shape of it. I never could sec a star, 
and do you know I grieye&Wiii the loss of that 
little bit of sight as niuclrfg ifT was losing the 
whole of it. , As my tye-ball sloughed day by 
day, I could sea the jight going away by little, 
everjf day till th^ week’s °nd. When 1 looked at 
the daj light just befoic nail went, I could see 
the light look as red as fire—as red as blood ; 
and when it all left me, oh, I was dreadful sor¬ 
rowful, I thought I was lost altogether. But, I 
shouldn’t have been so bad off, as I said, if 
mother had lived, but she died when I was about 
six year old. I didn’t care much dhout her, indeed I 
took a dreadful dislike to her. I heerd her say 
one 4av to a person in the shop, that she 
would sooner see me dead and buried than 
be as I was, but now I know that it wns her 
fondness for me. Mother catched a cold, and 
died after six day’s illness. When she was gone, 
father got to neglect hp business. He had no one 
then to attend to it, and he took and shut up the 
shop. lie lost heart, you see. He took and 
turned alf the tenants out of his property, and 
furnished all the rooms of a large house suitably 
for the quality that used to come to the town to 
bathe. He mortgaged the place for 250/, to buy 
the furniture, and that ftas the ruin of him. 
Eighteen years %£terwards the lawyers got the 
better of him, and all lli^fangly was turned out 
of the door without a penny. My father they *d 
put in jail before. He died a few years afterwards 
in the workhouse. When the family was turned 
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Went tome flatter! < 

ll out* wae jtfhll'% an4 
ont.ef iie^rtperty, so f 

£nB|Bf«d to Bell less 
this, blind as J «u, 
an^ continued avit 
•.# It -a as 
I «t/as 
t believe 
my eyes was gone, 
lldn t hardly b#hevc Theq, after the 
jear, mfrs^d my fathei h id a coipplyte 
He ^okaxf wantage of my sister 


day 1 


Wi^put a 

mgM and 
l^eli know# t» _ 

4&e talk for mil# 

|waa W; though 
#tiU 

jear, mlrs^d 
fpjjnul He took aiT ^ 
Ead borrowed 2UZ of ha7 


plge 

,nd yhen he could he 


tvouldu t pay hu He behaved as bad as father 
■could, and then I broke with him ’ (He thm 
went ovor the whole story, and was affected, 
even to speechkssncss, at the lemembiance of his 
f umly troubh a Into these there is no necessity 
to enter here, suffice it, the blind man appeals 
to have behaved very nobly) “I came awij 
and went to m> biothir, who was well oft at 
Hull when I got there, I found he had gone t» 
ltussia and dud there that very spung While I 
wa9 on my wdj to Hull, I used to go to shop at the 
lodging houses for tiaullcrs I had nevu been in 
one befuie, and there I got to think, from v hit I 
hcerd, that a roving life was a fine ph as mt one 
The ury first loii # h ouse I went into w is one 

in Durham, andtheie persons as was coining the 
sune roid persuaded mt to go undjieg with them, 
but I couldnt check it, it t was too near h md at 
borne W« came on to Dorlnyrton, that ftis 18 
milts further, th it da\ The) still kept company 
with me, and wanted me to beg, but I wouldn t, 
I couldn’t fate it I thought people would know 
me The next day wc started on our way to 
Northallerton, and then my few shillings was all 
gone, so thit night we went to seek relief, and 
g >t a penn) wortn of milk, and a penny loaf tath 
and our bid The pinsh gave ns a ticket to a 
1 >dgmg house The next morning we started fiom 
North ilk rton, and then I was very hungiy, all I 
had the daj hi f >i e was the penn) w orth of bi«ad 
I got from the parish Then as we got about a 
mile out of tlu town there was a row of houses 
md the Scotchman who c,vas with me sa) s ‘It 
)i 11 gmg up wi me, I 11 speak for > 0 ’ Well, 
wc wont up and git id, and plent) of bread and 
butte 1 , almost ever) bouse we got sofnethmg at, 
fctlun I wi8 highly delighted, thinks I, this is a 
business—and so I did We shared with the 
other man who hid come on the road with us, and 
after that we stirtecT once moie, and then I was 
ill eager to go on with thl same business 
lou see Id notet *had 110 pleasure, and it 
Bcimed to mi like a new world — to be 
able to get victuals without doing anv thing— 
instead of slaving as J d Ken with a couple 


•f carts and horsis at the coal pits all the timi 
I4«int thinly tht country was half so big, md 
•ouldn’t credit the jilnsuri. I felt in going 
.. , it I fijfcjt >f I didn t care for nothing , it 

was »o beautiful 1*0 be aw iy the le quite fice, with 
ou^ aUMfiiMn the world, for I could see plainl) 
IfQUMpUwt^g get the bc^t of victuals, and the 
my lodgings There s no part in all 
Engityid like Yoikshnp foi living We used to 
fdrmhou8(8, we wouldn t miss one 
if it was half a mile oft the ro id, if th Scotchman 
w ho was with me could only see a road he’d 
tike rta up it, and we got nice bits of pie and 
meat, and bread and cake, indeed ns much as 
would stive four people, when we got to the 
lodging house at night and a few shillings bea dc 
I soon got not to care about the loss of my brothi 1 
A t last w e got to make so much money th it I 
thought it was made to chuck about the stietts 
We git it so eas>, )ou see It was only 4t or 
5 a , hut then I wis only a flitt) or I could have 
made 14 01 15 at hast This was in Boiotigb 
budge, and that at a plate cillid, I think 
Bridelylnll, time was a lolgini, house without 
never a bed in it at all but onl) stnw littered 
on the ground, and hcie I f und upvvirds of si\t) 
rr seventy, all trimps, and living m ehffeicnt wi)s, 
patteung, and thieving and singing and ill soitv, 
and th it night I got to think it vv is the finest 
scen<j I had ever known I grew pleastdei, and 
p’caseder, with the life, and wondered how my 
one could follow any othei There was no drunke 11 
ness, but it was so new and strange, and 1 d ne ei 
known nothiAg of lift before, that I was bowil 
deied, like, with over jo) at it Then I soon got to 
think I’d have the summers pleasure out and 
wouldn’t go near Hull till the back end of the )< u, 
foi it was the month of Miy, that whit X m 
t liking about took pi ice , and so things went on 
I never thought of honm, or &iste» s 01 an)thing 
indeed I was so overjo)<d that I could think 
A nothing else Whenever I got to a new county 
it seemed like getting into a new nation, and 
•ifhen I heard we were close upon a new place I 
used to long and long to get into it At last I 
left thl Scotchman and took up with an old bulo , 
a man of waraman,ljvho was coming up to London 
to get hi^pension, and he was a regular ‘cadger’ 
like the other who h id put me 1 fly to the dodge,’ 
though none of us vvernt ‘fly to nothing then 
I can t tell yon, I wanted to, how I longed to be in 
town, and, as I c ime tinough the strei ts with him, I 
didn’t know whether I earned the strei ts or the) 
earned me You set I had he aid pimple talk about 
London in North Shields, and I thought time was 
no poor people thcie at a|I—none but ladies and 
gentlemen and sailors I 11 London the sailor dn w 
his pension, and he and me got robbed, md then 
the sailor left me, and then I started off without 
a -penny into the countr) , and at Stritford 1c Bow 
I bogan, for the first time, to 'ay, * Pity the poor 
blind ’ Up to this time I li id never ixed no one 
—never spoke indeed -the cadge is who had been 
with me had done this for me, and glad to have 
the chance; of sharing with me A blind mm 
can get a guide at an^ place, because the> know 
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he '8 sure to get something. ”t took only 5d. M jhtll nkithttti aclnfeii-U one which, 4& 

Stratford-le-Bow, And then started on iny to * aofronly the-gWpBiW.: 

Itomford; and there, in the lodging-home, I rh&t % "%«t wMgfe 

blind man, who took me in pawprship with hi; “ , . . ,. 4F'#aJf*helfo 

and larnt me my business comjldte—that he just *4Seb*r the Iftffiigest «laim ovu^ff 
did, and since then I’ve been t it, and :trdh Js place, thewtfore^ as a low 

that’s about two or three and twenty ^a^Jwi, the <iom#fon resort of alt are resotrottlat to 
Since I’ve been in London, and that s MNwi work for thu» living, ,it was ^aaohh iMyJSs ible 
year, 1 ’ve lived very regular, alvva^ had & plac^ for a blind fo -f reen fctfcfojrer 'Without 
and attended my church. If it hadn’t bdtek for every virtuour^jhrampli^^his sntJMpjfe' being 4m- 
the lodging-houses 1 should never, may be, have | dermined, and f&vertntMfejtf. <frfe most tempting 
been ns 1 am; though, I must confess, 1 «. ways ^utraater being made “aliowed to 

had a desire to And out travelling, but^ouldn’t go partners in bo vdHHplHBniifortune mt>»s a 
get hold of any one to put me in the way of it. privilege* t,hy| JliaftyjJBp fetjBpBd strive for; ac- 
1 longed for a roving life and to shako a loose leg, cdtdingl £ 4h© day after the 
stfll I couldn’t have done much else after my blind man lodging-house, he who,- 

quarrel with my father. My sister had offered to up to that time, had Mftfr, even in his affliction, 
lend me money enough to buy a horse and co^t naming hjs living, was taken <mt by 1 oftfcwfcf the 
for myself, but I didn’t like that, and thought I’d ''#tn#vellers,” and taught^*™ much heritor 'a 
get it of my brother at Hull; ami that and the livmg—how much n^>flfthe gjjpd things of tils 
padding kens is solely the causg of my being as I world—he coulds g'»£Ty mendicancy than by ia- 
mn ; and since 1 first travelled there’s more now dustry ; and from th^very hour when the blind 
than ever—double and treble as many.” man learnt this, the most dangerous lesson that 

any human being can possibly be taught, he be- 
Of the Low Lodging-IIousf.s. came, heart and soul, an ingrained beggar. His 

The revelations of^thc Blind Boot-Lace Seller con- description of the delight he felt when he found 
cerning the low lodging-houses make me anxious that he had no longer any need to work—that he 
to arouse the public to a full senso of the atrocities could rove about the country as he pleased— 
committed and countenanced in those infamous without a care, without a purpose—with a perfect 
places. It will have been noticed that the* blind sense of freedom, and a full enjoyment of the 
mart frankly tells us that he was “ taught his open air in the day, and the wild licence of the 
business ’’ as a mendicant in one of these house* lodging-house %sciety at night, satisfied that he 
of call for vagabonds of all kinds—beggars, pros- could get as much food and drink, and even 
titutes, cheats, and thieves. Up to the time of his money as he needed, solely for the asking for 
starting to see his brother at Hull, He appoais to it; his description of this is a frank confession of 
have had no notion of living but by his labour, a few of the charms of ^fcsm —charms to 

and, more especially, no wish to make a trade of which the more sedate are not only strangers, but 
his affliction. Till then he seems to have been of which thef can for* > no adequate conception, 
susceptible of some of the nobler imputes of hu- The pleasure of “shaking a loose leg,” as the va- 
manity, and to have left his home solely because grants themselves call it is, perhaps, known only 
he refused to be party to a fraud on his^m %s- in its intensity by those waj'ward spirits who 
ter. Unfortunately, however, on his way’pjjj&rry object to the restraint of work or the irksome- 
out his generous purposes, he put up for tho riigljt ness of any settled pursuit. The perfect ikought- 
at the “ travellers’ ” house in the town where he leanness that the blind man describes as the first 
arrived, at the end of his first day’s journey; from effect produced upon him by his vagabondism is the 
the very minute that he set^oofcin the place he more remarkable, because it seeigs to have effaced 
was a lost man. Here were assemble,! scores of from his mind all regard, even for the sister for 
the most degraded and vicious members of so- whose sake he had quitted his home—though to 
ciety, lying in ambush, as it were, like tigers in those who have made a study of the vagrant charac- 
thc jungle, ready to spring upon and make a prey ter it is one of those curious inconsistencies which 
of any one who came within the precincts of their form the principal feature in the idiosyncrasy of 
lair. To such as these—sworn to live on the la- the class, and which, indeed, are a necessary 
hours of othe.s, and knowing almost to a sixpence cunsequence of the very purposelessness, or want 
the value of each human affliction as a means of of some permanent principle or feeling, which 
operating upon both the heart-strings artd the constitutes, as it were, the * -iinspring of vaga- 
purse strings of the *aore benevolent of the in- bondism. . Indeed, the blind man was a strange 
dustrious or the affluent—to such as these, I say, compound of cunning and good feeling ; at- one 
a blind man, unskilled ir the art and system | moment he was weeping over the afflictions ol* 
of mendicancy, was literally a God-send. A j others—lie was deeply moved when I read to him 
shipwreck or a colliery explosion, as they too the Bufferings of the Crippled Nutmeg-Grater Seller; 
well knew, some of the more sceptical of tho and yet, the ne^t minute he was grinning be- 
public might call in question, but a real blind man, hind his hand, so that his laughter might be con- 
with his eye-balls gone, was beynnd all doubt; cealed from me, in a /:> .nnfo* tbit appeared almost 
and to inspire faith, as they were perfectly aware, fiendish. Still, I am convinced that at heart he 
was one of the most important and diffi- was far from a l^ad man; there >vaB, amid the 
cult processes of the beggar’s craft. Besides, of degradation that necessarily comes of habitual 
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?w - • - . ^expression of sympathy, that- 
the Better class of poor always exhibit towards 
the.pooi;.; nor could J heI|jjvonderigfl when I 
heard hint —the professed fifendicant—-tell me 
how he had been movfed to tears by the^recital of 
the sufferings of andfrer mendicant—r*ufFerings 
might, have beC^-s profitable a stock in 
trdTdc to tho&ne as his -I ndness was<o tits other; 
though it is‘by Jio me, iflhusual for objects of 
charity to have their ol^ of parity, and to be 
mi Jbyjfctitih or eXrgerated t.il i of 
lost Ite often as tfiey*, impose .ppofi 
e verjLsame means. > 

invite tne reader’s attention to ifoe narra¬ 
tives given, below as to the character of the low 
lodging-houses. Tin* individuals fit mushing me 
wijjhithose statements, it should be observed, were 
not ^picked” but taken piouiiscuquslv 

from a dumber belon?^^, to the same class. *L 
shall reserve whit else X nHy lu^/e to remark on 
the subject till the conclusion of those state¬ 
ments. 

Prisons, tread-nulls, penal settlements, gallows, 

I said, eighteen months ago, m the ‘Morning 
Chronicle,' aie all vain and impotent a3 punish¬ 
ments—and Ragged. Schools and City missions 
are of no avail as preventives of crime --so long 
as the wietched dens of infamy, brutality, and 
vice, termed “ padding-kens ” continue their 
daily and nightly w«uk of demoralization. If we 
would check tin’* lurt In i spicad of our criminals - 
and within the last four years tliey’have ini reused 
fiom 24,000 to ii0,000 we must npplj 7 ourselves 
to the better regulation and conduct of these 
places. At pre^mj^Huw are not only tl j»re- 
paratory school b, Imt Tne finishing academics for 
every kind of piofligaey and crime. «■ 

** Thesjstfm of loil>*mg-housf'» for travellers, otli»r 
wise irampeis," says the romtabukuy l omimsMonns’ 
Iteporl, •* requires to be altogether revsedj at presi nt 
they art* in the prat lice of lodgin'; all tlie worst charar- 
ters unquestioned, ami are subject to no other control 
tlum Jin occasional visit of inspection from the parish 
officers, nccomp mled by the constables, whose power of 
interference—if the y_ have a legal right ot entry—does 
not extend to some of the most objectionable points con¬ 
nected with those houses, as they can inertly take into 
custody such persons as they find‘in commission of some 
offence. The state m which those houses are found 
the occasion of such Msit. proves how much they it- 
quire interference. The houses are small, and yet as 
many as thirty travellers, or even thirty-fi\e, have been 
found in one house; lit teen hav t* been found sleeping in 
one room, three or four in a bed—men, women, atnl 
children, promiscuously: beds ha\ t* been found occupied 
hi a cellar. It is not necessary to urge the many oppor¬ 
tunities of preparing for crime which such a state of 
things presents, or the actual evils arising from such a 
mode of harbouriug crowds offbw and vicious persons.” 

According to the report of the Constabulary 
Commissioners, there were in 1830— • 


• Mv n,hr nits’ Total No. 

Lodging- of 

houses. Lodgers. Imuafes. 

In London . s>n average 11 or 2,431 

In Liverpool . 17 <» (> 1,0,1(5 

Bristol . « 7 433 

Bath . 14 «l 120 

Kmgst ou-on-Hull ll a 33 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 73 3 231 

Chester (see Report, p. 33) 1.10 3 450 

Gil) 4,1113 

Moreover,* the tamo Report tells us, a‘ p. 32, 


— is a low lodging-house for tramps in 
page. By the Post-office Directory there 
are ,postal towns in England and Wales; 

anti assuming that in each of these towns there 
are two “ travellers’ ” houses, and that each of 
these* upon an average, harbours every night ten 
trjtRipsgpn a list given at p. 311, there were m 
8$ tow^is no less tlian r 6’78 low lodging-houses, 
ri'Cfrivirjg.]0,8<fV) lodgers every night; this gives, 
nijarPaverage, 8 such houses to each town, and 
lodgers to each such house), we have tints 
7(>,4G0 #>r the total number of the inmates of 
such houses. 

To show the actual state of these lodging-houses 
from the tectimony of one who had been lo^g 
resident in them, I give the following statement. 
It was made to me by a man of superior educa¬ 
tion and intelligence (as the tone of his narrative 
fully shows), whom circumstances, which do not 
affect the object of my present iettei, and there¬ 
fore need not be detailed, had reduced iiom afflu¬ 
ence to beggary, so that he was compelled to lie 
a constant resident in those plaees. All the other 
stale'll- nls that I obtained on the subject—and 
they weie numerous weic corroboialive of his 
account to the \cry letter : -- * 

“ 1 have been famili.tr, unfortunately for me, 
with low lodging houses, both in town and coun¬ 
try, for more than ten years. I consider that, as 
to the conduct of those places, jt is worse m Lon¬ 
don than in the country while in the country 
the character of the keeper is woise than in Lon¬ 
don, although iftit a small difference can be noted. 
The waist I am acquainted with, though I haien’t 
been m it lately, is in the neighbourhood of Druiy- 
lane—this is the vvoist both for filth ami for the 
character of the lodgtis. In the room where I 
slept, which warlike a barn in size, the tiles were 
off the roof, and ns there was no Ceiling, I could 
see the blue sky from where I lay. That may be 
al&i ed now. Here I slept in what was called the 
single men’s room, and it was confined to men. 
IIP 'another part of the house .was a room for 
married couples, as it was called, but of such 
apartinehts I cartel] you more concerning other 
houses. F^»r the bra with the view of the blue 
sky l p:iid t 3</. If it rained there jras no shelter. 
I have slept in a room in Brick-lane, Whitechapel, 
in which were fourteen beds. ‘In the next bed to 
me, on the one side, was a man, bis wife, and 
three children, and a man and Ins wife on the 
other. Thoy were Irish people, and^I believe the 
women were the men’s wives—as the ’Irish women 
generally are. Of all the women that resort to 
llie.-e places the Iiisli arc fan the best for chastity. 
All the beds were occupied, single raen being 
mixecFwith the married couples. Tlic question is 
never asked, when a man and woman go to a 
lodging-house, if they are man and wife. All 
must pay before they go to bed, or be turned into 
the street. These beds were made—-as all tlio 
low lodging-house beds are—of tho worst cotton 
Hocks stalled in coarse, strong canvas. There is 
a pair of sh ‘Cts, a blanket, and a rug. I have 
known the bedding to' be unchanged for three 
months; but that is not general. The beds are an 
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average size. Dirt is the rule with tl 
cleanliness the exception. They are all . 
with vermin. I never met with an ejwejfcion. 
No one is required to wash before going to bed in 
any of these places (except at a very low, where 
a vej-y dirty fellow would not be admitted), un¬ 
less he has been walking on a wet day #ith6flt 
shoes or stockings, and 4hen he must b»‘he hi* 
feet. The people who slept in tnc room. X urn 
describing were chiefly young men, almos* ill 
accompanied by young females. I ha\e seen girls 
of hfteen sleep with ‘their chaps’—in-son# places 
with youths of from sixteen to twenty. There is 
no objection to any boy and girl occupying a bed, 
ev*n though the keeper knows they were pre¬ 
viously strangers to each other. The accommoda¬ 
tion lor purposes of decency is very bad in some 
places. A pail in the middle of a room, to which 
both sexes may resort, is a frequent arrangement. 
No delicacy or decency is ever observed. The 
women are, I think, worse than the men. If any 
one, possessing a sense of shame, says a word of 
rebuke, he is at once assailed, by the women in 
particular, with the coarsest words in the language. 
The Irish women are as bad as the others with 
respect to language* but I have known them kc< p 
themselves covered in bed when the other women 
were outraging modesty or decency. The Irish 
will sleep anywheie to save a halfpenny a %nght, 
if they have ever so much money.” [Jleto 
he stated ccitain gross acts common to lodging- 
houses, which cannot he detailed ig print.] *• It 
is not uncommon for a boy or man to take a gnl 
out of'the streets to these apartments. Some are 
the same as common Inothels, women being taken 
in at all hours of the day or night. In most, 
however, they must stay all night as a married 
couple. In dressing or undressing tin e is no 
regard to decency, while disgusting blackguardism 
is often carried on in the conversation of the ^ 1 - 
mates. I have known decent people, those that 
are driven to such places from destitution, perluj^ 
for the first time, shocked and disgusted at wli it 
they saw. I have seen a decent married pair so 
shocked and disgusted that theyiave insisted on 
leaving the place, and have left it. A £reat num¬ 
ber of the lodging-houses are large oldebuildings, 
which were constructed for other purposes ; these 
houses are not so iU-ventilated, but even there, 
where so many sleep in one room, the air is hot 
and foul. In smaller rooms, say twelve feet by 
nine, I have rfen four beds placed for single men, 
with no ventilation whatsoever, so that no one 
could remain inside in warmish weather, without 
every door and wind* w open ; auother room in 
the same house, a little larger, bad four double 
beds, with as many men and women, and perhaps 
with children. The Board of Health last autumn 
compelled the keepers of these places to whitewash 
the walls and ceilings, and use lime wash in other 
places; before that, the walls and ceilings looked 
as if they had been black washed, but still you 
could see the bugs creeping along those black 
walls, which were not t blatk enough to hide 
that. In some houses in the summer you can 
hardly place your linger on a part of the wall 


] Tteo from bugs. I have scrapedithera off d- 
JfuHs, ■ 

“ Nalhfr% can begyorse to the health than these 
places, without venwmtion^ jlleanliness, or decency, 
and with forty people’s brmths perhaps mingling 
together In one roul chiHpg steam of Btenclj., 
[The man’s own wordsjjrfThey are. the* - ready 
resort of thidves an^all^pKd charafcws, and the 
I keepers will hide them jfthey can SSun the police, 

J or facilitate any Am inll% escape. 1 never Iqiew 
j t£’e keepers giv^jphy cruder tjp, r °\ 

wards were offered. if thcyjdid, ^JPSjgJit^ 
shut up shop. These houses an Imt recep’^JfcJf*^ 
wffch a few' exceptions, for beggars, thieves, >wxl 
prost>'« •'.% and those in. training for thieves and 
prostitutes—the exceptions are those who /«//*f 
lodge at %he knv‘*st possible cost^ I consider tlfem 
io e*ory respect of the wor&i'possible diameter* 
and iamk that iiniuedi^ ^niesuis g^ould be adopted 
to improve tlun*. lghts, and fierce fights too, 
are frequent in thenfj and I have often been 
afraid murder would be done. They are money¬ 
making places, very. One person will own several 
—as many as a do/,on. In each houoc lie has one 
or more * deputies/ chiefly men. Home of these 
keepers are called respectable men; some live qnt 
in the country, leaving all to deputies. They are 
quite a sepai ate class from the keepers of regular 
brothels. In one house that I know they can 
accommodate eighty single men; and when single 
men only are inhibited, what is decent, or rather 
what is consid< ird decent in such places, is Jess 
unfieqiiont. Each man in such houses pays Ad. a 
night, a bed to each man or bo> ; that is 2G.?. &J. 
nightly, or 480/. 13.s. Ad ~' r ^'yc!fr, provided the 
beds be full every night —and they arc full six 
nights out of 4 *'seven. . > -.ides that, some of the 

beds fupply double* t irns; for many get up%t two 
to go to (Jo vent-garden o. v me other market, and 
their beds ate then let a second tune to other 
men; so that more than eighty are fiequcntly 
accommodated, and I suppose 500/. is the nearest 
sum to be taken for an accurate roturrt. The 
rent is very trifling; the chief expense to he de¬ 
ducted from the profits of the hogse in question is 
the payment of three and sometimes four deputies, 
receiving from 7s. to 12s*. a week each--say an 
average of from 30.?. to 40 .?. a week—as three or 
four arc employed. Fire (coke being only used) 
and gas are the other expenses. The washing is 
a mere trifle. Then there are the parochial and the 
water-rates. The rent is always low, as the 
houses arc useable for Nothing but such lodgings. 
The profits of the one hou-v I have described 
cannot be Jess than 300/. a year, .and the others 
arc in proportion. Now, the owner of this house 
has, I believe, ] 0 more such houses, which, letting* 
only threepenny beds (some arc lower than that), 
may realise a profit of about 200/. a year each. 
These altogether yield a clear profit of 2300 /. for 
the eleven of them; but on how much vice and 
disease that 2300/. ha* oeeta rbiaed is a question 
beyond a schoolmaster. Tho missionaries visit 
these lodging-hour^, but, judging from what I 
have heard said by the inmates ^11 of them, 
when the missionaries have left, scarcely any 
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good effect has restated from the visits. I neve) 
saw a clergyman of any denomination in any 
one rtf these places*, cither in down or country. In 
London the master or deputy of the low lodging- 
house does not generally meddle with the disposal 
of stolen property, as in the country. This is 
talked about, alike in the .town and country 
houses, very openly and freely More persons 
known only to be beggrffs, *nd never stealing: it 
is sufficient that they are known as tramps. In 
London the keepers must all know that stolen 
■property is nightly brought into, the house, nifll 
they wink at its disposal, but they won’t mix 
themselves up With disposing of it. If«,it be pro¬ 
visions that have been stolen, they are readily 
disposed of to the other inmates, and the owner 
or deputy of the house may know nothing about 
it, and certainly •.•mild not cun* to jptelfbie jf he 
did. I* never hearaS^benes planned there, Wit 
thm-e are gencftwly •strands present, and this 
may deter. I believe more robberies aie planned 
in low coffee-shops than in lodging-houses. The 
influence of the lodging-house society on boys who 
have Van away from their parents, and have got 
thither, either separately or in company with lads 
who have joined them in the streets, is this:— 
Bovs there* after paying their lodgings, may 
exercise the same freedom from every restraint as 
they see the persons of maturer years enjoy. This 
is often pleasant to a boy, especially if he has 
been severely treated by his parents or master; 
he apes, and often outdoes, all the men’s ways, 
both ill swearing and lewd talk, and so he gets a 
relish for that sort of life. After he has lesoited 
to such places—t he^sh arper boys for three, and 
the duller for sf?nfPfftis -they are adepts at any 
thieving or vice. Drunkenness, and e\en mo- j 
derate drinking, is very rare aintang them. I j 
seldonf or ne\er see the fjoys drink—iifdeed, j 
thieves of all ages are generally lober men. Once I 
get to like a lodging-house life, and a boy can i 
hardly be got out of it. I said the other day to 
a youth, ‘ I wish I could get out of these haunts 
and never see a lodging-house again;’ and he 
replied, ‘ If I had ever so much money I would 
never live anywkere else.’ I have seen the boys 
in a lodging-house sit together telling stories, hut 
paid no attention to them.” 

Statement of a Young Pickpocket. 

To show the class of characters usually fre¬ 
quenting these lodging-houses, I will now give the 
statement of a boy—a j’oujig pickpocket—-without 
shoes or stockings, lie wore a ragged, dirty, and 
very thin great coat, of some dark jean or linen, 
under which was another thin coat, arranged 
t that what appeared rents — and, indeed, were rents, 
but designedly made—in the outer garment, were 
slits through which the hand readily reached 
the pockets of the ‘Inner garment, and could 
there deposit any booty. He \v* s a slim, agile lad, 
with a slurp but jiot vulgar expression, and small 
features. His hands were of singular delicacy and 
beauty, ’’fifii fingers were very long, and no lady's 
could 1)een more taper. «A burglar told me 
that wfwftpclwi hand he ought to have made his 


fortune. He was worth SOL a week, he said, as 
a “wire,” that is, a picker of ladies’ pockets. 
When engaged “for a turn,” as he told me lie 
once was by an old pickpocket, the man looked 
minutely' at his fingers, and approved of them 
highly’. His hands, the boy' said, were hardly’ 
serviceable to him when very cold. His feet were 
formed, in the same symmetrical and beautiful 
Should as his Khnds. "I am 15,” he said. “ My 
fath( ,• was a potter, and I can’t recollect my r mo¬ 
ther” (many of the thieves are orphans or 
mothcr^ss). “My' father has been dead about 
five years. I was then working at the pottoiy 
in High-street, Lambeth, earning about 4s. «t 
week; in good weeks, 4 s. Gd. I was in w^ih 
eight months after my father died; but one 
day I broke thro* 1 bottles by accident, and the foie- 
ifun said ‘ I shan’t want y'ou any more:’and i took 
that as meant for a discharge ; but I found after¬ 
wards that he did’nt so nvan it. I had 2*. and 
a suit of clothe* <*he», and tried for work at all 
the potteries; but I couldn’t get any. It was 
about the tune Smithfield fair was on. I went, 
but it was a very poor concern. I fell asleep in 
a pen in tin* afternoon, and had my shoes stolen 
off my feet. When 1 woke up, I began crying 
A fellow named (ly'p then came along (I knew Jus 
name afterwards), and he said, * What are you 
ciyin" for?’ and 1 told him, and lie vud, ‘ l’ull off 
yoi.r stockings, and come with me, and I ’ll show 
you where to sleep.’ So I did, and he took me to 
St. Clave’s woikhon.se, having lint sold my stock- 
s. I had %»ever stolen anything until then. 
There I siept in the casual ward, and Gyp slept 
re too. In the morning we started together for 
Smithfield, where he said he had a job to sweep the 
pens, but he couldn’t sweep them without pulling 
>ff his coat, audit would look so queer if he hadn't 
a shirt—and he hadn’t one. He promised to 
teach me how to make a living in the country if I 
vvt.uld lend him mine, -and I was persuaded— 
for I was an innocent lad then—and went up 
»•gateway and stripped off my shirt and gave 
it to him, and soon after he went into a public- 
house t) get half a pint of beer; he went in at 
one door and dut %it another, and I didn’t see 
him for sii months afterwards. That afternoon I 
went into •Billingsgate market and met some boy’s, 
and one said, ‘ Mate, bow long have you been 
knocking about; where did you doss V I didn’t 
know wh.it they- meant, and when they’d told me 
they meant where did I sleep 1 I told them how 
I’d been served. And they said, *<?»h ! you must 
expect that, until you learn something/ and they 
laughed. They all know’d Gyp ; he was like the 
head of a Billingsgate gang once. I became a pal 
with fhese boys at Billingsgate, and we went about 
stealing fish and meat Some boys have made 2s. 
'n a morning, when fish is dear—those that had 
duck and luck ; they’ sold it at half-price. Bil- 
mg.-gato market is a good place to sell it; plenty 
>f costermongers are there who will buy’ it, 
rather than of the salesmen. I soon grew as had 
as this rest i^t this work. At first I sold it to other 
boys, who would get Vfd. for wliat they bought 
at id. Now they can’t do me. If I can get a thing 
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cheap where I lodge, and have the money, and can 
sell it dear, that’s the chance. I carried on this fish 
ng for about two years, and went begging a little, 
too. I used to try a little thieving sometimes in 
Petticoat-lane. They soy the 'fliest’ is easy to 
take in sometimes—that *s the artfullest; but 1 
could do no good there. At these two \ cars' 
end, I was often as happy as could be; fhat k, 

when I had made monc^. Thcugl met^j- 

whom I had often heard of as an uncommon ' lever 
pickpocket; he could do it about as will J 
can now, so as people won’t feel it. Three ot his 
mates were transported foi stealing silvrr plate, 
lie and 1 beuime pals, and stoited for the 
country with li/. We went through Foot’s Cray, 
aifd passed a farm where a man’s buried at the top 
of a house ; there’s something about money while 
a m in 8 above ground ; I don’t understand it, L it 
it’s something like that. A baker, about thirty 
miles from London, offended us about some bread ; 

and 13-said ‘ I’ll serve him^mt.’ We watched 

him out, and B-tued at his pocket, saying, 

‘ I ’ll show you how to do a handkerchief;’ but the 

b iker looked round, and 13-stopped ; and just 

niter th.it I fhued it (whisked the handkerchief out); 
and that’s the liis^ i did. It brought l.v. 3d. We 
tia\elled across country, and got to iMaidstone, and 
did two handkerchiefs. One I wore round my neck, 
and the other the lodging-housekeeper pawned for 
us for Is. Od. In Maidstone, next morning,*1 was 
nailed, and had three months of it. I didn’t mind 
it so much then, hut Maidstone’s far worse now. 
I’ve heard. I have been in prison three times m 
Brixton, three times m the Old llor ■ (Bridewell), 
three tunes m the Compter, once in the Steel, and 
once m Maidstone—thiiteen times in all, including 
twice I was remanded, and got oil’; but I don’t 
lech on that prison. Every time I came out harder 
than I went I’ve had four flogging ; it was 
bad enough—a flogging was—while it lasted ; hut 
when 1 got out I soon forgot it. At a week’s <«ui 
I never thought again about it. If I had been 
better treated 1 should have been a better lad.#*T 
imild leave off thieving now as if 1 had «e\ r 
thieved, if I could live without.” [I am /nclmed 
to doubt this part of the statement.] “ I have 
canied on this sort of life until now. I didn’t often 
make a very good thing ot it. I saw Manning and 
his wife hung. Mrs. Manning was dtessed beau¬ 
tiful when she came up. She screeched when Jack 
Ketch pulled the bolt away. She was harder 
than Manning, they all said; without her there 
would have ?_ocn no wider. It was a great deal 
talked about, and Manning was pitied. It was a 
punishment to her to come oil the seaff< Id and see 
Manning with the ropfe about his neck, if people 
takes it in the right light. T tid 4s. 6d. p t the 
hanging—two handkerchiefs, and a purse with 2*. 
in it—the best purse I ever had ; but I’ve only 
done three or four purses. The reason is, because 
I’ve never been well dressed. If I went near a 
lady, she. would say, * Tush, tush, you ragged 
i’dlovv!’ and would shrink away. But I would 
lather rob the rich than the poor; they miss it 
less. But Is. honest goe» further tha.ii 5s. stolen. 
Seme call that only a saying, but it’s tme. All 


the money I got soon went—most of it a-gambling. 
Picking pockets, when any one comes to think on 
it, is the daringest filing that* boy can do. It 
didn’t in the least frighten me to see Manning and 
Mio. Manning hanged. I never thought I should 
come to th' gallons, and I never shall—I’m not 
high-tempered enough for that. The only thing that 
frightens me v when I’m in prison is sleeping in a 
coll by myself-—yotu£o in the Old Horse and the 
Steel—because I think things may appear. You 
.lan’t imagine how one dreams when in trouble, 
i’ve often started up in a fright from a dream. J. 
don’t know what might appear. I’ve heard people 
tsjjk a bon* ghosts and that. Ono% in the County, 
a tin boa been left under a tap that went chip— 
drip- crip. And all in the ward were shocking 
fij'.’htened ; and weren’t we glad when we found 
,s l uhafcitfca ’ Boys tell stapes about haunted 
>, and ^ta that a re dyvr’.s ; and that frightens 
one. At the fire in^oliument^iard I did 5s. 7 d. 

•—.‘3s*. in silver .Aid L*. 3d in handkerchiefs, and 
4d. for three pairs of gloves. I sell my handker¬ 
chiefs in the Lane (Petticoat-lane). I carry on 
this tiade still. Most times I’ve got in prison is 
when I've been despeiate from hunger, and have 

said to B-, ‘ Now I’ll have money, nailed or 

not nailed.’ I can pick a woman’s pocket as easy 
as a man’s, though you wouldn’t think it. If one’s 
in prison for begging, one’s laughed at. The others 
wiv, ‘Begging! Oh, you cadger!’ So a boy is 
partly forced to steal for his character. I ’vc lived 
a good deal in dodging-houses, and know the ways 
of them. They are very bad places for a hoy to 
be in. When* I am now, when the place is full, 
there’s upwards of 100 can be accommodated. I 
won’t be there long. I’ll i^soiifcthing to get out 
of it. There's people there will rob their own 
brother. There's peoja.- there talk backward— 
for one they say <v/o, for two ottf, for three eerht, 
for four 7/>of, fSr five uf for six w/V. I don’t 
know any higher. I can neither read nor write. 
In this lodging-house there aie no women They 
talk there chiefly about what they've done, or are 
going to do, or have set their minds upon, just as 
you and any other gentlemen might do. I have 
been in lodging-houses in Mini-street and Kent- 
street, where men and women and children all 
slept in one room. I think the men and women 
who slept together were generally ninmed, or lived 
together; but it’s not right for a big boy to sleep 
in the same room. Young men have had beds to 
themselves, and so have young women there ; but 
there’s a deputy conies i >to the room, every now 
and then, to see there’s nothing wrong. There’s 
little said in these places, the people are generally 
so tired. .Where I am there's Ingrid language— 
swearing, and everything that’s bad. They are to 
be pitied, because there’s not work for honesf 
people, let alone thieves. In the lodging-houBes 
the air is very bad, enough to stifle one in bed— 
so many breaths* together. Without such places 
my trade couldn’t be cc-r^ed cgi; I couldn’t live. 
Some though would find another way out. Three 
or four would take a room among them. Any¬ 
body’s money’s food — you can always get a 
room. I would be glad to leaves tfcis life, aud 
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work at a pottery. As to sea, a taft captain place fixed on, and tlien lie and some of the hoys 
would make me raja away—sure. He can do | set off for the country; and that’s the way boy a 
what he likes uuth you when you’re qut at sea. is trapped. I think the fathers of such boys 
I don’t get ftu>re than 2x. a Week, one week with either ill-treat them, or neglect them; and so they 
the other, by thieving; some days you do nothing run away. My lather used to beat me shocking ; 
until hunger makes your spirits rise. I can’t J so I hated home. I stood hard licking well, and 
thieve on a full bellyt I live on 2s. a week from was. called ‘ tl*e plucked one.’ ” This boy first 
thieving, because I understand fiddling- that stole flowers, currants, and gooseberries out of the 
means, buying a thing tor a mine tnlte. and selling clergynym’* garden, more by way of bravado, and 
it for double, or for mort? if^jrou’ro not taken in tft ensure the Approbation of liis comrades, than 
yaun»elf. 1 ’ve been ]>ut up to a few tricks in for anything else. He answered readily to my 
lo^iug-houses, and now I can put others up to it. |^inquiry, as to what he thought would become of 
Everybody must look after themselves, and S him!—‘^Transportation. If a boy has great luck 


can’t say I was-very sorry when I stole that 2s. 
from a poor woman, but I d rather lave hrcl 
3s. 6d. from a rich one. I nevir drink—eating’s 
my part. I spend chief part of my money in 
pudding. I don’t like living m lodging-houses, 
but I must like it*Vj? I’m placed no^‘—’‘chat sort 
of living, and those' losing-houses, or starving: 
They bung tract.Plo the lodgkag-li^ouses—pipes are 
lighted with them; tracts vyon’t fill your belly. 
Tracts is no good, except to a person tlut has a 
home; at the lodging-houses they ’re laughed at. 
They seldom are mentioned. 1 ’ve heard some of 
them read by missionaries, but can’t catch any¬ 
thing ffom them. If it had been anything bad, I 
should have caught it readily. If an innocent 
boy gets into a lodging-house, he 'll not be inno¬ 
cent long—lie can’t. I know three bovs who 
have run away, and are m the lodging houses still, 
but I hope their father has caueht them. Last 
night a little boy came to the lodgiffg-hmise where 
I was. We all thought he Jiad luti away, by the 
nay lie spoke, jie stayed all night, but was 
found out in two or thiee falsehoods. I wanted 
to get him back home, or he ’ll be as bad as I am 
in time, though lie's nothing townie; but I 
cnuldn t find liun this inoining ; but I’ll get him 
home yet, perhaps. The Jews m PettiooaMane | 
are terrible rogues. They ’ll buy anything of you I 
— they 11 buy wh.it you’ve stolen fiom their next- 
door neighbours—that they would, if they knew 
it. Hut they’ll give you very little for it, and 
they threaten to give you up if you won’t take a 
quarter of the value of it. * Oh ! I slice you do 
it,’ they say, ‘anH I like to slice him robbed, but 
you muslit take v«>t I give.’ I wouldn’t mind 
what harm came to those Petticmit-laneis. Many 
of them are worth thousands, though you wouldn’t 
think it” After this I a>ked him what lie, as a 
sharp lad, thought was the cause of so many boys 
becoming vagrant pickpockets? He answered, 

“ Why, sir, if boys runs av^ay, and has to shelter 
in low lodging-houses— and many runs away from 
cruel treatment at home—they meet there with 
boys such as if»o, or as bad, and the devil soon 
Jays bis hand on them. If theie wasn’t so many 
lodging-houses there wouldn’t be so many bad 
boys—there couldn't. Lately a boy came down 
to Billingsgate, and feaid he wouldn’t stay at 
home to be knocked about any Rmgcr. He said 
it to some boys like m«; and he was asked if he 
could get anything from his mother, and he said 
* yes, he could.’ So he went back, and brought 
a brooch and some other things with him to a 


he may carry on for eight years. Three or four 
years is the common run, but transportation is 
what ho’s sure to come to m the end.” This l^d 
picked my pocket at my request, and so dexte¬ 
rously did he do his “ work,” that though I was 
aft\ e to what he was trying to do, it was impos¬ 
sible for me to detect the least movement of my 
coat. To see him pick the pockets, as he did, of 
some of the gentlelnen who were present on the 
occasion, was a curious sight, lie crept behind 
much like a cat with his claws out, and while in 
the act held his breath with suspense ; but imme¬ 
diately the handkerchief was safe in his hand, the 
change in the expression of liiso countenance was 
most marked, lie then seemed almost to be con¬ 
vulsed with delight at the success of Ins perilous 
adventure, and, turning Ins back, held up the liand- 
kcichief to discover the value of his prize, with 
intense glee evident m every feature. 

Statement of a Prostitute. 

Tiie narrative which follows—that of a prosti¬ 
tute, sleeping in the low-lodging houses, where 
boys and girls are all huddled promiscuously toge¬ 
ther, dibclo&es a system of depi.mty, atrocity, and 
enormity, which certainly cannot b* paralleled ill 
any nation, however barbarous, nor in any age, 
hoVcver “dark.” The facts detailed, it will be 
seen, are gioss enough to make us all blush for 
thd r land in which such scenes can be daily per¬ 
petrated. The ciicnmstanccs, which it is im¬ 
possible^) publish, are#of the most loathsome and 
revolting nature.* * 

A good-fookmg girl of sixteen gave me the fol¬ 
lowing awffd statement:— 

“ I am an orphan. When I was ten I was 
sent to service as maid of all-work, in a small 
tradesman’s family. It was a hard place, and my 
mi.-.tress used me very cruelly, beating me often. 
When I had been in place three weekStf, my mother 
died ; my father having died twelve years before. 
1 stood my mistress’s ill-treatment for about six 
months. She beat me with sticks as well as with 
her liauds. I was black and blue, and at last I 

ran away. I got to Mrs.-, a low lodging- 

house. I didn’t know before that theie was such 
a place. I heard of it from some girls at tho 
Glasshouse (baths and washhouses), where I went 
for shelter. I went with them to have a halfpenny 
worth of coffee, and they took me to tho lodging- 
house. I then had three shillings, and stayed 
about a month, and did frothing wrong, living on 
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the three shillings and what I pawned my clothes 
for, as I got some pretty good things away with 
roe. In the lodging-house J saw nothing but what 
was bad, and hcaid nothing but what was bad. I 
was laughed at, and was told to swear. They 

said, ‘ Look at her for a d-modest fool’— 

sometimes worse than that, until b|* degrees i got 
to be as bad as they weio. Luring this^time I 
used to see boys and gijls from ten aml w t\v< ’vo J 
years old sleeping together, but und&'btood nothing j 
wiong. I had never heaid of such places btfi'ieJ j 
ran away. I can neither read nor waste dyv, 
mother was a good woman, and I wiSh^J’d had 
her to tun away to. 1 saw things between almost 
children that I can’t descnbe to you—very often 1 
s<mv them, and that shocked me. At the month's 
end, when I, was beat out, I met with a young 
man of lilteen- I myself was going on to twelve 
years old—and he pttsuaded me to take up with 
him. I stayed with him tlnee months in the Mime 
lodging house, living with him as his wife, though 
vve were mere childien, and being ti up to him. 
At the three months* end lie was taken up for I 
picking pockets, and got six months. 1 was sorrv, | 
for lie was kind to me ; though I was made ill 
through him; bo I broke some windows m St. 
Paul's-chiuc-liy ard«to get into prison to get tuied. 

I had a month m the Compter, and came out well. 

I was scolded very nutrlt in tin* Compter, on ac¬ 
count of the state I was in, being so youyg. I 
had 2.s'. Gc/. given to me when I came out, and was 
forced to go into the streets for a living. I conti¬ 
nued walking the streets for three yearn, some¬ 
times making a good deal of lmffsey, sometime s 
none, feasting one day and starving ,ne next. The 
bigger gnls could persuade me to do anything they 
liked with my money. 1 was never happy all the 
time, hut 1 could get no ch.uacter and inill not 
, get out of the liie. 1 lodged a’.» this 4 > jO at a 
lodging-house ja Kcut-street. They were all thieves 
and b.ul guK I have known between tlnee and 
1 four dozen boys and girls sleep in one loom. iV i 
beds were lmnul filthy and full of venmn. There | 
was very wicked carryings on The boys, if :ufy , 
difference, was the worst. We lay packed on a j 
full night, a dozen boys and mils stpieed^ed into ] 
one bed. That was very often the casg—some at 
the foot and some at the top—boys ai^d girls all 
inked. I can't go into all the particulars, blit 
w haiever could take place m words or acts between 
boy's and gals did take place, and m the midst of 
the others. I am sorry to sav 1 took part in these 
bad ways myself, but 1 wasn’t so bad as some of 
| the others. I 1 here vau only a candle burning all 

night, but in sumimr it was light great part of the 
night. Some boys e*ul girls slept without any 
clothes, and would dance about the room that way. 

I have seen them, and, wi kevi as 1 vval, felt 
ashamed. I have seen two dozen capering about 
the room that way ; some mere children, th * boys 
generally the youngest. * * * * 

There w ere no men or women present. There were j 
often fights. The deputy never interfered. This j 
is carried on just the same as ever to this day, and 
is the same every night. I have beard young 
girls shout out to one another how often they had 


been obliged to go to the hospital, or the infirmary, 
or, the workhouse. There was a groat deal of 
boasting about what the hoys and girls had stolen 
during the day. I 4mvo known boys and girls 
change their ‘ partners,’ just for a night. At three 
years' end I stole a piece of beef from a butcher. 

1 did it to got into prison. 1 was sick of the life 
1 was h ading, and didn’t know how to get out of 
it. i had a nonth for stealing. Whert-1 got out 
I passed two days arfft a night in the streets doing 
nothing wrong, and then wont and thrcatenfld'to 

break Messrs.-windows again. I did*t»it 

ft get into prison again ; for when I lay quiet or a 
night in prison I thought things over, and con- 
sMtrcd vAiiat a shocking life 1 was leading, and how 
my !• *ilth might be ruined completely, and I 
thought I would *>tick to prison lather than go back 
such a hfk 1 got six months lor threatening. 

'• iiqn I got^ut I broke a Imw£ next morning for 
tfic into purpose, am had a fortnight. (That was 
the last time 1 -vyas piison. fT have since been 
leading the same life <*> I told you of for the three 
years, and lodging at the same houses, and seeing 
the tame goings on. I hate such a life non; more 
than ever. I am willing to do any work that l 
can in washing and i leaning. I can do a little at 
my needle. I could do hard wotk, for I have 
good health. I usid to wash and clean in prison, 
and always behaved my sell tin re. At the house 

where I am it is lh/. a night: but at Mrs.-’s 

it is ]</. and th/ a night, and ju^l the same goi^s 
on. Many a mil—nearly all of them—goes out 
into the streets fiom this penny and twopenny 
liou.se, to get money for their favourite hoys by 
prostitution. If the gill cannot get money she 
mu.st steal somellrng, or will 1% beaten by' her 
'chap* when she comes home. I have seen them 
beaten, often .kicked a: beaten until they were 
bbnd from bloodshot and their teeth knocked out 
with ki<ks front boot- r? the girl lavs on the 
gioimd. The boys, in their turn, aie out thieving 
all day, and the lodging-house keeper will buy any 
stolen piovihimiR of them, and sell them to the 
lodgers. I never saw the police in the house. If 
a boy comes to tile house on a night without money 
or sawney, or something to sell to the lodgers, a 
handkerchief or something of that kind, lie is not 
admitted, but told veiy plainly, ‘Go thieve it, 
then.’ Girls me treated just the same. Any 
body may call m the daytime at this house and 
have ,i halfpenny worth of codec and sit any length 
of time until evening. I have seen thiee dozen 
siting there that way, tdl thieves and bad girls. 
There me no chairs, aid only one form in front of 
the fire, on which a dozen ra sit. The others 
sit on the floor all about the room, as near the 
lire as they can. Bad languiure goes on during the 
dav, as I have told you it did during the night,* 
and indecencies too, but nothing like so bad as at 
night. They bilk about where there is good 
places to go and thieve. The missioners call 
sometimes, but they’re laughed at often when 
they ’re talking, and . ./djyg before the door’s 
closed on them. If a decent girl goes there to 
get a ha’porth of cof^-e, seeing the board over the 
door, she is alvvnyV shocked. Many a poor girl 
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has been mined in thit house since I was, and 
boys have boasted about it. I never knew boy 
or girl do good, once get used there. Get used 
there, indeed, and you aTe life-ruined. I was an 
only child, and haven’t a friend in the world. I 
' have heard several girls say how they would like 
to git out of the life, and out of the place. l 7 rom 
those I know, I think that cruel parents and mis¬ 
tresses cause many to Jje ^driven there. One 

lodging-house keeper, Mrs.-, goes out dressed 

respectable, and pawns any' stolen property, or 
sells'it at public-houses.” 

As a corroboration of the girl’s statement, a 
wretched-looking boy, only thirteen years of age, 
gave me the following additional information. He 
had a few rags hanging about him, and no shirt— 
indeed, he was hardly covered enough for pur¬ 
poses of decency, his skin being exposed through 
the rentj in his jiifckqt and trowserf? He he.d 4 a 
stepfather, who treated him very cruelly. The 
stepfather and the child's Jffothc' went “across 
the country',” begging and»stealing. Before the 
mother died, an elder brother ran away on account 
of being beaten:— 

“Sometimes (I give his own words) he (the 
stepfather) wouldn’t give ua a bit to eat, telling us 
to go and thieve for it. My brother had been 
a month gone (he’s now a soldier in Gibraltar) 
when I ran away to join him. I knew where to 
find him, as we met sometimes. We lived by 
thftving, and I do still—by pulling flesh (stealing 
meat). I got to lodge at Mrs. ~—, and h.ue 
been there this eight months. I can road and 
write a little.” [This boy' then confirmed what 
the young girl had told me of the grossest acts 
night by' night wongj&c boys and girls, the lan¬ 
guage, &c., and continued]—“ I always sleep on 
the floor for Id. and pay a \d. besides for coke. 
At this lodging-house cats and kittens are recited 
down, sometimes twenty a day'. ,A quart pot is a 
cat, and pints and half pints are kittens. A kit¬ 
ten (pint) brings 3 d. from the rng shops, and a 
cat (>(/. There’s convenience to melt them down 
at the lodging-house. We can’t sell clothes in 
the house, except any lodger wants them; and 
clothes nearly all goes to the Jews in Petticoat- 

lane. Mrs. - buys the sawney of us; so 

much for the lump, 2 d. a pound about; she sells it 
again for twice what she gives, and more. Per¬ 
haps 30 lb. of meat every' day is sold to her. I 
have been in prison six times, and have had three 
dozen; each time I came out harder. If I left 

Mrs.-*8 house I don’t know how I could get 

my living. Lots of boys ■would get away if they 
could. * I never drink, I don’t like it. Very few 
of us boys drink. I don’t like thieving^ and often 
go about singing; but I can’t live by singing, and 
£ don’t know how I could live honestly. Jf I 
had money enough to buy a stock of oranges 
I think I could be honest.” 

The above facts require no comment from me. 

STATEat^NTrOF A BEGGAR. 

A beggar decently attired, and with a simple 
and what some would call even a respectable look, 
gave me the following account 


“I am now twenty-eight, and have known all 
connected with the begging trade since I was four¬ 
teen. My grandfather (mother’s father) was rich, 
owning three parts of the accommodation houses 
in St. Giles's; he allowed me 2s. a week pocket- 
money. My grandfather kept the great house, the 
old Bose and Crown, in Church-lane, opposite 
Cnrverotreet, best known as the ‘ Beggar’s'Opera.’ 
^Then r, chilcL of severy I have seen the place 
crowded—crammed with nothing but' beggars, 
first-rates—none else used the house. The money 
I saw in the hands of the beggars made a great 
impression upon me. My father, took away my 
mother's money. I wish my mother had run 
away instead. He was kind, but she was always 
nagging. My father was a foreman in a foundiy. 
I got a situation in the same foundry after my 
father cut. Once I was sent to a bank with a 
cnequc for 38/. to get cashed, in silver, for wages. 
In coming away, I met a companion of mine, and 
he persuaded me to bolt with the money, and go 
to Ashley’s. The*" money was too much for my 
head to carry. I fooled all that money away. I 
wasn’t in bed for more than a fortnight. I bought 
linnets in cages for the fancy of my persuader. In 
fact, I didn’t know what use to put the money to. 

I was among plenty of girls. 'When the money 
was out I was destitute. I couldn’t go back to my 
employers, and I couldn’t face my mother’s temper 
—that was worse ; but for that nagging of hers I 
shouldn’t have been as I am. She has thrashed 
me with a hand broom until I was silly; there's the 
bumps on my he.ad still; and yet that woman would 
have given inelier heart's blood to do me a good. 
As soon as I found myself quite destitute, I 
went wandering about the City, picking up the 
skins of gooseberries and orange peel to eat, to 
live on—things my stomach would turn at now. 
At last my mdlher came to hear that I tried 
to destroy myself. She paid the* 38/., and my 
former employers got me a situation in Padding¬ 
ton. I was there a month, and then I met him 
as adrised me to steal the money before—he’s 
called the ex-king of the costermongers now. 
Well he was crying hareskins, and udvised me 
again tS bolt, a,nd J. went with him. My mind 
was bent t upon costermongering and a roving 
life. 1 coyldn't settle to anything. I wanted to 
be away when I was at work, and when I was 
away 1 wanted to be back again. It was difficult 
for me to stick to anything for five minutes toge¬ 
ther; it is so now. What I begin I can’t finish at 
the time—unless it’s a pot of beer. ^Well, in four 
days my adviser left me; he had no more use for 
me. I was a flat. He had me for a “go-along,” 
to cry his things for him. Then, for the first time 
in my life, I went into a low lodging-house. There 
was fifrty men and women sleeping in one room. I 
had to sleep with a black mun, and I slept on the 
floor to get away from the fellow. There were 
plenty ol girls there ; some playing cards and 

dominoes. It was very dirty—old Mother-, 

in Lawrence-lane—the Queen of Hell she was 
called. There was one tub among the lot of 
us. I felt * altogether disgusted. Those who 
lived there were beggars, thieves, smashers, coiners, 
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purchaser! of begged and stolen goods, and pro¬ 
stitutes. The youngest prostitute was twelve, and 
so up to fifty. The beastliest language went on. 
It ’• done to outrival one another. There I met 
with a man called Tom Shallow (shallow is cant 
for half-naked), and he took me out ballad-binging, 
and when we couldn’t get on at that (the .songs 
got dead) he left me. I made him 10s. o»32s. 
day in them days, but hg only gau; me r&y lodg¬ 
ings and grub (but not half enough), and * ‘ > 
pipes of tobacco a day to keep the hunger down, 
that I mightn’t be expensive. I then ’listed. I 
was starving, and couldn’t raise a lodging* I took 
the shilling, but was rejected by the doctor. I 
’listed again at Chatham afterwards, but was re¬ 
jected again. I stayed jobbing among the soldiers 
for some weeks, and then they gave ine an old re¬ 
gimental suit, and with that I came to London. 
One gave me a jacket, and another a pair of 
military trowsers, and another a pair of old am¬ 
munition boots, and so on. About that time a 
batch of invalids came from Spain, Avhere they 
had been under General Evans. On my way up 
from Chatham, I met at Gravesend with seven 
chaps out on ‘ the Spanish lark' as they called it 
—that is, passing themselves off as wounded men 
of the Spanish Legion. Two/tatf hecnowi in Spain, 
and managed the business if questions were asked ; 
the others were regular English beggars, who had 
never been out of the country. I joined them as 
a serjeant, as I had a sergeant’s jacket given me 
at Chatham. On our way to London—* the school’ 
(as the lot is called) came all together—we picked 
up among us 4 1. and 51. a day—m$ matter where 
we Avent. * The school’ all slept in lodging houses, 
and I at last began to feel comfortable in them. We 
spent our evenings in eating out-and out suppers. 
Sometimes we had such things as sucking pigs, 
hams, mince pies—indeed wc h\\id on best. 
No nobleman cbuld live better in them days. So 
much Avine, too ! I drank in such excess, my nose 
was as big as that there letter stamp ; so that I 
got a sickening of it. We gave good victims 
away that Avas given to us—it was a nuisance & 
carry them. It cost us from 6rf. to Is. a day to 
! have our shoes cleaned by ywor^tramps, ‘and for 
j clean dickies. The clean dodge is always the 
j best for begging upon. At Woolwich^ we Avere 
j all on the fuddle at the Dust Hole, and our two 
i spokesmen were drunk; and I went to beg of 

J Major-, Avhose brother avqs then in Spain— 

lie himself had been out previously. Meeting 
the major at his own hcfUsc, I said, ' I was a 
sergeant in Jie 3rd Westminster Grenadiers, you 
kuoAv, and served under your brother.’ ‘ Oh ! yes, 
that’8 my brother’s p'giraent,’ says he. * Where 
was you, then, on *he 16th of October V \ Why, 
sir, I was at the taking of the city of Iran,* says 
I—(in fact, I was at that time with the coster¬ 
monger in St. Giles’s, calling cabbages, ‘white 
heart cabbages, oh !’) Then said the major, 

* What day was Emani taken on T * Why,’ said 
! I (I was a little tipsy, and bothered at the ques¬ 
tion), ‘that was the 16th of October, too.’ ‘Very 
j well, my man,’ says he, tapping his boots with a 
j riding whip he held, * I ’ll see Avhnt I can do for 


youand the words were no sooner out of his 
mouth than he stepped up to me and gave me a 
regular pasting. He horsewhipped me up and 
uown stairs, nnd all^ilong the passages; my flesh 
was like .sassages. I managed at last, however, 
to open the door myself, and get away. After 
that ‘ the school' came to London. In a day we 
used to make from 81. to 10J. among us, by walk¬ 
ing up Regcr^street. Bogd-street, Piccadilly, Pall- 
mall, Oxford-street, tne parks—those places were 
the best beats. All the squares were good too. 
It Avas only like a walk out for air, and your^-s. 
a man for it. At night wc used to go to plays, 
dressed lilt i gentlenfeu. At first the beaks pro- 
t^ted rf but we got found out, and the beaks 
grew rusty. The thing got so overdone, every 
beirTar Avent out us a Spanish lurksman. Well, 
tV beakage* up to the dodge, and all the Spanish 
i^rk*> en in%icir turns got to #ork the ijniversal 
staircase, under the care of Lieutenant Tracy (Tot- 
hill-fields treadraill). - ^ The mef that had really 
been out and got disabled were sent to that stair¬ 
case at last, and I thought I would try a fresh 
lurk. So I went under the<care and tuition of a 
sailor. He had been a sailor. I became a turn- 
pike satlor, as it’s called, and went out ns one of 
the Shallow Brigade, wearing a Guernsey shirt 
and draAvers, or tattered trowsers. There was a 
school of four. We only got a tidy living—16s. 
or 11. a day among us. We used to call every 
one that came along—coalheaAers and all—sea¬ 
fighting captaiys. ‘ Now, my noble sea-fighting 
captain,’ Ave used to say, ‘fire an odd shot from 
your larboard locker to us, Nelson’s bull-dogs;’ 
but mind we pever tried that dodge on at Green- 
Avich, for fear of the old geese,.rfhc Collegeinen. 
The Shallow got so grannied (known) in London, 
that the supphes got qui -i, and I quitted the land 
navy fc Shipwrecks got so common in the streets, 
von see, that people tl’.'n t care for them, and 
I dropped getting cast away. I then took to 
sneering (writing on the Btones). I got my head 
shaved, and a cloth tied round my jaAVs, and 
wrote on the flags— 

* Illness and Want,* 

though I Avas never better in m^ life, and always 
had a good bellyfull before I started of a morning. 

I did very well at first: 3 s. or 4s. a day- some¬ 
times more—till I got grannied. There is one 
man who draws Christ’s heads with a crown of 
thorns, and mackerel, on the pavement, in coloured 
chalks (there are four or five others at the same bu¬ 
siness); this one, however often makes 11. a day 
now in three hours; indeed, I have known him 
come home with 21.?., besides ^.mt he drank on the 
way. A gentleman who met him m Regent-street 
once gave him 51. and a suit of clothes to do 
Christ’s heads Avith a crown of thorns and mackerel* 
on the walls. Hi9 son docs Napole&Vs heads best, 
but makes nothing like 89 much as the father. 
The father draw|, cats’ heads and salmon as well 
—but the others are far *he best spec. He will 
often give thirteen-penL.e,\n<? indeed fourteen- 
pence, for a silver shilling, to get rid of the cop¬ 
pers. This mnnV pitch is Lloyd-square, not far 
rom Sadler’s Well*. I have seei^hiqi commence 
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hi* pitch there at half-past eleven, to catch the 
people come from the theatre. He is very clever. 
In wet weather, and when I couldn’t chalk, as 
I couldn’t afford to lose timet I used to dress tidy 
and very clean for the * respectable broken-down 
tradesman or reduced gentleman* enper. I wore 
a suit of black, generally, and a clean dickey, and 
sometimes old black kid gloves, and I used to 
stand with a paper befou^nijr^ace, ai'if ashamed— 

* To a Humane Public. 

, * 1 have *crn better (ta&.i. 

This Is called standing pad with.a fakement. It 
is a’ wet weather dodge, and isn't so good as 
screeving, but I did middling, and can’t b^»r 
lieing idle. After this I mixed with tne street 
patterers (men who make speeches in the streets) 
on the destitute mechanics' lurk. We went in a 
school of six at firs.t, all in clean apron's, r nd spoke 
every man in his turn. It won’t do'unless vfru 're 
clean. Each mar wai:ted ^ particular article of 
dress. One had no Bhirt—another no shoes— 
another no hat—and so on/ No two wanted the 
s.nne. We said: — 
v • 

* 4 ‘Kind and benevolent Christians!—It is with feel¬ 
ings of deep regret, and sorrow and shame, that us un¬ 
fortunate tradesmen are compelled to appear before you 
this day, to ask charity from the hands of strangers. 
We are brought to it from want—I may say, actual star¬ 
vation.’ (We always had a good breakfast before we 
stalled, and some of us, sir, was full up to the brim of 
liquor.) * But what will not hunger and the cries of 
children conuiel men to do.’ (We were all single men.) 

‘ When we left our solitary and humble homes this 
morning, our children were crjlng for food, but if a 
farthing would have saved their iive.^, we hadn’t it to 
give them. 1 assure you, kind friends, me, my wife, 
and three children, would have been houseless wanderers 
all last night, but I sold the shirt from off my back as 
you may see (opening my jacket) to paf for a lodging. 
We are, kind fritrncU, Kn#li*h mechanics. It is hard 
that you wont give your own countrymen a penny, 
when you give so much to foreign hurdy-gurdies and 
organ-gnnaers. Owing to the introduction of steam and 
machinery and foreign manufactures we havt* been 
brought to this ilcgraded state. Fellow countrymen, 
there are at this moment 4000 men Tike ourselves, able 
and willing to work, but can’t get it, and forced to wan¬ 
der the stieetg. I hope and trust some humane Christian 
within the sound of my voice will stretch out a hand 
with a small trifle for us, be it ever so small, or a bit of 
dry bread or cold potato, or anything turned from your 
table, it would be of the greatest benefit to us anti our 
poor children.* (Then we would whisper to one ano¬ 
ther, • I hope they fvon’t bring out any scran--only cop¬ 
pers.’) * We have none of us tasted food this blessed 
day. Wo have been told to go to our parishes, but that 
we cannot brook; to be torn from our wives and families 
is heart-rending to think of—may God save us all from 
the Hostile!’ (We always pattered hard at the over¬ 
seers). 

The next of the school that spoke would change 
the story somehow, and try to make it more heart¬ 
rending still. Wo did well at first, making about 
5s. a day each, wqpking four hours, two in the 
morning and two in the afternoon. We got a 
good deal of clothing too. The man who went 
‘without a shirt never went to a door to ask for 
one; he had to show himself in the middle of the 
road. The man that did go to the door would 
say, *Do bestow a shirt on mv poor shopmate, 
who hasn’t had one for some hays.’ It’s been 
said of mo, when** hdd my shirt tied round my 
waist all the time out of sight. The raan who 
goes without his shirt has his pick of thaw? given; 
(be rest are sold and shared, whatever trade we 


represented we always had one or two really of 
the trade in the school. These were always to lie 
met at the lodging-houses. They were out of 
work, and had to go to low lodging-houses to 
sleep. There they met with beggars who kiddied 
them on to the lurk. The lodging-houses is good 
schoqjs for that sort of thing, and when a me- 
chaniossnee gets out on the lurk he never cares to 
go to utork again. I nqver knew one return. 1 
have been out oft and oft with weavers with a 
loom,'and have woven a piece of ribbon in a gen¬ 
tleman’s parlour—that was when we was Co¬ 
ventry ftobbon weavers. I have been a stocking 
weaver from Leicester, and a lacemaker too from 
Nottingham. Distressed mechanics on their way 
to London get initiated into beggar’s tricks in tin* 
low lodging-houses and the unions. This is the 
way, you see, sir. A school may be at work 
from the lodging-house where the mechanic goes, 
to, and some of the school finds out what he is, 
and says, * Come and work with us in a school : 
you ’ll do better than you can at your business, 
and you can answer any questions; we ’ll lurk on 
your trade.’ I have been out with a woman nnd 
children. It’s been said in the papers that 
hildren can lie lured for that lurk at Ad. or tid. 
a day—that’s all fudge, all stuff", every hit of it 
—there’s no children to be hired. There’s many 
a labouring man out of work, who has a wife and 
three or more children, who is glad to let them go 
out with any pattern ho knows. The woman is 
titled to all the clothes and grub given, turd her 
share of the tin—that’s the way it's done; and 
she’s treated to a drink after her day’s work, 
into the bargain. I’ve been out on the respectable 
'amity man lurk. I was out with a woman and 
hrec kids the other day; her husband was on the 
pad in the country, as London was too hot to 
hold him. The &ds draws, the younger the better, 
for if you vex them, and they 're-oldish, they ’ll 
blow you. Liverpool Joe's boy did so at Bury St. 
Edmunds to a putterer that he was out with, and 
wfyo spoke cross to him. The lad shouted out so 
afe the people about might hear, ‘ Don’t you jaw 
me, you’re not my father; my father’s at home 
playing*cards.’ ^They had to crack the pitch (dis¬ 
continue) Jhrough ttmt. The respectable family 
dodge did ^pretty well. 1 've been on the clean 
"amity lurk too, with a woman and children. 
We dressed to give the notion that, however 
humble, at least we were clean in all our 
poverty. On this lurk we stand by aide 
of the pavement in silence, the w$» *a * per- 
ticler clean cap, and a milk-white'-Apron. The 
kids have long clean pinafores, white as the 
driven snow; they’re osrijtj used in clean lurk, 
and tqken.off directly they come home. The 
husbAid and father it m a white flannel jacket, 
an apron worn and clean, and polished shoes. To 
ncceed in this caper there must be no rags, but 
plenty of dams. A pack of pawn-tickets is car¬ 
ried in the waistcoat pocket. * (One man that I 
know stuck them in his hat like a carman’s.) 
That’s to show that they’ve parted with their 
ittle all heft re they came to that. They are real 
pawn-tickets. I have tfnown a man pay 2 s. 6 d. 
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for the loan of a marriage certificate to go out 
on the clean lurk. If a question is asked, I say 
.—‘We’ve pnrted with every thing,, and can get 
no employment; to be Bfire, we have had a loaf 
from the parish, but what’s that among my 
family]’ That takes the start out of the people, 
because they say, why not go to the parish ? Some 
persons say, * Oh, poor folks, they 're brought to 
this, and how clean the;v are— a dam is'better 
than a patch any time.’ The clean %rk is a bare" 
living now—it was good—lots of togs cann , 
and often the whole family were taken into a house 
and supplied with flannel enough to m.ikflg under 
clothing for them all ; all this was pledged soon 
afterwards, and the tickets shown to prove what 
wa*parted with, through want. Those are some 
of the leading lurks. There’s others. ‘Fits,’ are 
now bad, and ‘paralytics’ are no better. The 
lucifer lurk seems getting up though. I don\ 
mean the selling, but the dropping them in the 
street ns if by accident. It’s a great thing with 
the children ; but no go with flie old 'uns. I’ll 
tell you of another lurk : a woman I knows sends 
out her child with \ oz. of tea and half a quarter 
of sugar, and the child sits on a door step crying, 
and saying, if questioned, that she was sent 
out for tea and sugar, and a boy snatched the 
change from her, and threw the tea and sugar in 
the gutter. The mother is there, like a stranger, 
and says to the child :—‘ And was that you£ poor 
mother’s last shilling, and daren’t you go home, 
poor thing]’ , Then there is a gathering—some¬ 
times 1 Sr/- in a morning; but it’s almost getting 
stale, that is. 1 ’ve done the shiv&tinq dodge too 
—gone out in the cold weather half naked. One 
man has practised it so much that he can’t get off’ 
shivering now. Shaking Jemmy went on with 
his shivering so long that he couldn’t help it at 
last. He shivered like a jelly—l.-ke a c «lfs foot 
with the ague-*-on the hottest day m summer. 
It’s a good dodge in tidy inclement seasons. It’s 
not so good a lurk, by two bob a day, as it onfe 
was. This is a single-handed job ; for if one man 
shivers less than another he shows that it isfl’l 
so cold as the good shiverer makes it out—then 
it’s no go. Of the maimed beggars, some are 
really deserving objects, as without begging they 
must starve to death ; that’s a fact, sir. What’s 
a labouring man to do if he’s lost any oHiis limbs 1 
But some of these even are impostors. I know 
several blind men who have pensions; and I 
know two who have not only pensions, but keep 
lodging-houses, and aro worth money, and still go 
out a beggr g—though not near where they live. 
There’s 'he man with the very big leg, who sifts 
on the pavement, and tells a long yarn about the 
tram carriage having gone over him in the mine. 
He does very well—remarkable well. lies goes 
tatting and billy-hunting in the country (gathering 
nigs and buying old metal), and comes only to 
London when he has that sort of thing to dispose 
of. There’s Paddvf in the truck too'; he makes a 
good thing, and sends money home to Ireland ; he 
has a decrepit old mother, and it’s to his credit. 
He never drinks. There’s Jerry, the collier, he 
has lost both arms, and*does a tidy living, and 


deserves it; it’s a bad misfortune. There’s Jack 
Tiptoe, he can’t put one heel to the ground—no 
gammon ; but Mr. Horsford and he can’t agree, 
so Jack takes to the provinces now. He did very 
well indeed here. There used to be a society 
among us called the Cadgers Club; if one got into 
a prison there was a gathering for him when he 
came out, and 6s. a week for a sick member, and 
when he got out again two collections for him, the 
two amounting perhaps ft 1/. We paid 3d. a 
v eek each—no women were members—for thirteen 
weeks, and then shared what was in hand, itnd 
b^an for the next thirteen, receiving new members 
and transacting the usual business of a club. This 
ha»bcen ufascontinued these five years; the land¬ 
lord cm ..way with the funds. We get up raffles, 
and help one anot* er in the best way we can now. 
At "lie time ave had forty-fi ,r e members, besides 
the s<y r et&ryAhe conductor, and under-conductor. 
Tffc rules wereread over on meeting nights-^-cvery 
Wednesday eveniyjgp# They weflV very strict; no 
swearing, obscene or profane language was per¬ 
mitted. For the first offence a fine of Id. was 
inflicted, for the second 2d., a^d for the thigd the 
offender was ejected the room. There was very 
good order, and few fines had to be inflicted. 
{Several respectable tradesmen used to pay a trifle 
to be admitted, out of curiosity, to see the pro¬ 
ceedings, and used to be surprised at their regu¬ 
larity. Among the other rules were these : a hue 
of Id. for any member refusing to sing when called 
on ; visitors the same. All the fines went to the 
fund. If a mAnber didn’t pay for five meeting 
nights he was scratched. Very few were scratched. 
The secretary was a windmill cove (sold children’s 
windmills in the streets), and vvm excused con¬ 
tributing to the funds. He baa HL from each 
member every sharing j.'ght, once a quarter, for 
his labour ; ho was a very good scholar, and had 
been ^brought up well. The landlord generally 
gave a bob on a sharing night. The conductor 
managed the room, and the under-conductor kept 
the door, not admitting those who had no right to 
be there, and putting out those who behaved im¬ 
properly. It was held in the Coaehmakers’ Arms, 
Kose-street, Longrave-street; tip-top swells used 
to come among us, and no mistake ; real noble¬ 
men, sir. One was the nephew of the Duke 

of-, and was well-known to all of us by the 

nick-name, Facer. 

I used to smoke a very short and very black 
pipe, and the honourable gent has often snatched 
it from my mouth, and has given me a dozen 
cigars for it. My fa-^e nas been washed in the 
gin by a noble lord after be ’1 made me drunk, 
and I felt as if it was vitriol about my eyes. 
The beggflrs are now dispersed and broken up. 
They live together now only in twos and threes* 
and, in plain truth, have no money to spend; they 
can’t get it. IT pon an average, in former days a 
cadger could make his t\v6 or three guineas per 
week without working overtime; but now he can 
hardly get a meal, nol . ■•«!% at fche present winter, 
though it’s been a slap up inclement season, to be 
sure. The Mendicity Society has ruined us— 
them men took me and gave me a month, and I 
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can say fiom my* conscience, that I was no more 
guilty of begging at that time than an uubor 
baby. The beggars generally live in the lo\ 
lodging-houses, and there of^t night they tell then- 
tales of the day, and inform each other of the 
good and bad places throughout London, and vvliat 
1 lurks * do the best. They will also 8 . 13 ' what 
beats they intend to take the next day, so that 
those who are on the same luik ma # y not go over 
the same ground as tbei* pais. It is no use tell¬ 
ing a lie, but the low lodging-houses thioughout 
Losdon and the countrv - ate wests for beggars and 
thieves. I know some houses -that are who w 
supported by beggars. Tu almost Cvery one of the 
padding kens, or low lodging-houses in tly* county, 
there is a list of walks written on a piece of paper, 
and pasted up over the kitchen mantel-piece. Now 
at St. Alban’s, for instance, at the -—, and at 

other places, there is a paper stuck jfb i 1 eadi ot 
the kitirfiuns. This paper is headed?* Walks obt 
of THIS TOWN,’ «:d underiitt^h it is set down the 
names of the villages in the Neighbourhood at 
which a beggar may call &I 1011 out on his walk, 
and they are so arranged as to allow the cadger to 
make*a round of aBout six miles, each day, and 
return the same night. In many of those papers 
there are sometimes twenty walks set down. No 
villages that are m any way ‘ gammy ’ are ever 
mentioned in these papers, and the cadger, if he 
l'eels inclined to stop for a few days in the town, 
will be told ly the lodging-house keeper, or the 
other cadgers that he lmy meet there, what gen¬ 
tleman’s seats or private houses aifl of any account 
on the walk that he means to take. The names 
ot the good houses are not set. down in the paper, 
ior tear of the nolice. Most of the lodging-house 
keepeis buy tlnf ‘ sc.tan ’ (broken \ ictuuLs) of the 
cadgers; the good food they cither eat themselves 
or sell to the other travellers, and * the bad they 
sell to parties to feed then? dogs or pigs %ipon. 
The cadgers.’ talk is quite different now to what 
it was in the cUtya of Hilly. You sec the flats 
got awake to it, so in course we had to alter the 
jiatter. The new st} T lo of cadgers cant is nothing 
like the thieves’ cant, and is done all 011 the 
riyming principle. This way’s the caper. Sup¬ 
pose I want to ask a pul to come and have a 
of rum and smoke a pipe of tobanv, and have a 
game at cards with some bfohs at home with me, 1 
should say, if there were any flats present, 

1 ^pledger, will j'oti have a Jack-surpu.s.s of linger- 
mxd-ikumby and blow your 3 ard of tripe of nosey 
me iiLaeier, and have a touch of the broads with 
me and the other heaps of cole at my drum. | in 
tins it will be obseived xiiat every one of the 
‘cant woids rlymes with the words ordinarily 
used to express«the same idea.] I can assure 3 r ou 
what little we cadgers do get we earn uncommon 
*nard. Yv’hy, from standing shaking—that is, 
being out nearly naked in the hardest frosts—I 
lost the use of my leftside for nearly three years, 
and wasn't able to stir outside fhe door. I got 
my living by carjjf-pkmiig in the low lodging- 
houses all that time. I woiked the oracle—they 
were not up to it. I put the first and seconds on 
and the bridge also. I d play ft cards with any 


one. You see, sir, I was afeard to come to 3 'ou at 
first because I hail been ‘a starving’ on the pave¬ 
ment only a few days ago, not a hundred yaids 
from your very door, and I thought you might 
know me.’’ 

Meeting of Thieves. 

As (l further proof, however, of the demoralizing 
influences of the low lodging-houses, I will now 
*.*oucl mo my livestigati&ns into the subject with a 
repon of the meeting of vagrants, which I con¬ 
vened for the express purpose of consulting them 
generally upon several points which had come 
under my notice 111 the course of my inquiries. 
The Chronicle rcpoitor’s account of this meeting 
was as follows :— 9 

A meeting of an unprecedented character was 
held at the British bmon School-room, Mhak- 
s^earc-walk, Shad well, on Monday evening la->t. 
The use of the school-room was kindly granted by 
Mr. Fletcher, the proprietor, to whose liberality 
ive stand indebted lot nuiiy simitar lav ours. It 
was convened bj- our Metropolitan Correspondent, 
for the purpose of assembling together some of the 
lowest class of male juvenile thieves and vaga¬ 
bonds vyho infest the metropolis and the conn 113 ' 
it large ; and although privately called, at only 
> days’ notice, by the distribution of tickets of 
admission among the class in question at the 
various haunts and dens of infamy to winch they 
resort, no fewer than 150 of them attended on the 
>ccasion. The 011 I 3 ’ condition to entitle the paities 
to admission was that they should be vagrants, 
and under twenty years of age. They hod all 
assembled some time before the hour foi com- 
nencing the proceedings anived, and never was 
witnessed a more distressing sp<*etu<le of squalor, 
rags, and wietchedness. Some were 3 T oung men, 
and some mere nhildieu ; one, who sty led himsell 
a cadger,” was six years of age, and several who 
conlessed themselves “ prigs ” were only ten. The 
countenances of the bo 3 S were of various cluuuc- 
teis. Many were not only good-looking, but bad 
a* frank, ingenuous expression that seemed m no 
\\» 3 ' connected with innate logueiy. Many, on 
the ollici hand, had the deep-sunk and hoif-nvei led 
c *3 e which are *so •characteristic of natural dis¬ 
honesty aRd cunning. Bonus had the regular 
featuies of lads born of parents in easy cno.mi- 
btances. The h.iir of most of the lads was cut 
vei 3 ' close to the head, showing then* lecent libera¬ 
tion from plison; indeed, one might tell b 3 r the 
comparative length of the ciop, the time that each 
boy had been out of gaol. All but % few of the 
el^er boys were renuu kable, amidst the * gs, filth, 
and wretchedness of their external appearance, 
for the mirth and caielessness impressed upon 
their ftountcnances. At first their behaviour was 
very noisy and disorderly ; coarse and ribald jokes 
were freely cracked, exciting general bursts of 
laughter; while howls, cat-calls, and all manner 
of unearthly and indescribable yells threatened for 
some time to render the object of the meeting 
utterly abortive. At one moment a lad would 
imitate the bray of a jack-ass, and immediately the 
whole hundred and fiftj would fall to braying. 
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Tlion some ragged urchin would crow like a cock, 
whereupon the place would echo again with a 
hundred and fifty cock-crows. Then, as a black 
boy entered the room, one of the young vagabonds 
would shout out “ svve-eo-op.” This would be 
received with peals of laughter, and followed by a 
general repetition of the same cry. Next, a hun¬ 
dred and fifty cat-calls of the shrillest possible 
description would almost ^plit the ears. ,-Thu-e 
would be succeeded by cries of “ ftrike up \ t u* 
catgut scrapers,” “ Go on with your b.tri#* 

“ Flare up, my never-s wonts,” and a varii tj of [ 
other street sayings. Indeed, the uproa® which 
went on before the meeting began will be. best 
understood if we compare it to the scene presented 
by *a public menagerie at feeding time. The 
greatest difficulty, as might be expected, was ex¬ 
perienced in collecting the subjoined statistics of 
their character and condition. By a well-eontrive® 
and persevering mode of inquiry, however, the 
following facts were elicited:— 

With respect to their ayes, flie youngest boy 
present was 6 years old. He styled himself a 
“ cadger,” and said that his mother, who i3 a 
widow, and suffering from ill-heahli, sends him 
into the streets to beg. There were seven of 10 
years of age, three*of 12, three of 13, ten of 14, 
ten of 15, eleven of 1C, twenty of 17, twenty-six 
of 18, and forty-live of 19. 

Nineteen had fathers and mothers still Hying ; 
thirty-nine had only one patent, and eighty were 
orphans in the fullest sense of the word, having 
neithei father nor mother alive. 

Of professed heyyars tlieie were ffftv, ami sivty- 
8i k who acknowledged thenwlves to be habitual 
th iux's. The announcement that the gieatei num¬ 
ber present were thieves pleased them exceedingly, 
and was received with three rounds of appl.u'M*. 

Twelve of the youths assembled had men in. 
prison once (two of these were but 10 yeais of 
age); 5 lmd been in prison twice ; 3, thrice; 4 four 
tunes; 7, live times; 8, six times : 5. seven timet; 
4, eight time?; 2, nine tunes (1 of them 13 years 
of age); 5, ten times; 5, twelve times; 2, tilt* 
teen times; 3, fourteen times ; 2, sixteen times ; 
3, seventeen times; 2, eighteen times ; 5,twenty 
times ; 0, twenty-four times ; T, twenty-live times; 
1, twenty-six times; and 1, tvventy-iyne times. 
Tjje announcements in reply to the questions as 
to the number of times that any of them had been 
in prison vveie leceivod with great applause, which 
became moie and more boisterous as the number 
of imprisonments increased. When it was an¬ 
nounced tha one, though only 19 years of age, 
had beer m prison as many as twenty-nine times, 
the chipping of hands ( the cat-calls, and shouts of 
“ bray vo ! ” lasted for several minutes, and the 
whole of the boys rose to look at .he distinguished 
individual. Some chalked on their hats the figures 
which designated the sum of the several times that 
they had been in gaol. 

As to the causes of their rayabondism, it was 
found that 22 had run away from their homes, 
owing to the ill-treatment of their parents; 18 
confessed to having been ruined through their 
parents allowing them to*run wild in the streets, 


and to be led astray by bad companions; and 15 
acknowledged that they had been first taught 
thieving in a lodging-house. 

Concerning the vnfcrant habits of the youths, 
the following facts were elicited: 78 regularly 
loam through the country every year, 05 sleep 
regubily in the casual wards of the unions, and 
52 occasionally slept in tramper’s lodging-houses 
throughout tha country. 

Inspecting their mhirf&ion, according to the 
ropular meaning of the t< im, 03 of the 150 were 
able to read and write, and they were principally 
tWeved. Fifty of this number said they had 
read “Jack Sheppard,” and the lives of Dick 
Tuopin, Ciuude du Val, and all the other popular 
thieves' ovcls, as well as the “ Newgate Calendar” 
and “ Lives of th< Robbers and Pirates.” Those 
w 1 . < could nrt r^ad themselves, said they’d had 
• J ejp Slftpmrd” read to them at the lodging* 
hcWa. Nunniers avo .ed that they haft been 
induct'd to resortj^m ahaiulrtHtd course of life 
from reading the live% of notorious thieves, and 
novels about highway robbers. When asked 
what they thought of “ Jacl^ghejppard,” several 
bawled out “ lie’s n regular brick”— a sentiment 
winch was almost universally concurred in by the 
deafening shouts and plaudits which followed. 
When asked whether they would like to be Jack 
Sheppards, they answeied, “Yes, if the times 
was the same now as they were then.” Thirteen 
confessed that they had taken to thieving in order 
to no to the low theatres ; and one lad said he had 
lost a good situation on the Birmingham Railway 
thnmgh his love of the play. 

Twenty stated they had ln>/i floyyal In. prison 
-- many of them two, three, aw^four different 
times. A policeman in plain clothes was present; 
but their acute eyes vv • • not long before they 
detected his real character notwithstanding his 
disgufte. Kever.tJ demn b d that he should be 
turned out. The officer was accordingly given to 
understand that the meeting was a private one, 
and requested to withdraw. Having apologised 
lor intruding, he proceeded to leave the room— 
and, no sooner did the boys see the policeman 
move towards the door, than they gave vent to 
►eveial rounds of very hearty Applause, accom¬ 
panied with hisses, groans, and cries of “ throw 
him over.” 

The process of interrogating them in the masB 
having been concluded, the next step was to call 
several of them separately to the platform, to 
narrate, in their peculiar style and phraseology, 
the history of their own career, tog ther with the 
causes which had led them to ake up a life of 
dishonesty. The novelty ol their position as 
speech-maRers seemed peculiarly fcxcitmg to the 
speakers themselves, and provoked much merri-* 
xnent and interest amongst the lads. Their antics 
and buffoonery in commencing their addresses 
were certainly of the most ludicrous character. 
The first speaker/’a lad 17 years of age, ascended 
the platform, dressed i. a* tor* “ wide-a-awnke” 
hat, and a dirty smock-frock. He began :—Gen¬ 
tlemen [immense applause and laughter], I am a 
Brummagem lad [*iughter]. My father has been 
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dead three years, and my mother seven. When 
my father died I had to go and live along with my 
aunt. I fell out of employment, and went round 
about the town, and fell hub the company of a lot 
of chaps, and went picking ladies’ pockets, ifhen 
I was in prison once or twice, and I came to 

• London, and have been in several prisons here. 1 
have been in London three- years; but I have 
been out of it several tjme^Jn that*'time. I can’t 
g**t anything honest to do ^tind I wish I could get 
something at sea, or in any foreign land. 1 don’t 
care what or where it is [cheers and /ells], „ 

Another lad about 16, clad til a ragged coat, 
with a dirty face and matted hair, next came 
forward and said—My father was a tidier, find 
when I^growed up to about ten years I joined the 
regiment as a drummer in the Grenadier Guards. 
I went on and got myself into troujpe, ^till at last 
I got fumed away, and my fathefleft the* regi¬ 
ment. I then went out with some more chaps 
and went thieving’, and liavV i»3ii thieving about 
two years now. [Several«voices—“ Very good;” 
“ that ’8 beautiful“ I hope you do it well.”] 

Tl*? third b'>y^v'ho stated that he bad been 
twenty-four times in prison, said he belonged to 
Hendon, in Middlesex, and that his father left his 
mother seventeen years ago, and he did not know 
whether he was dead or alive. He went to Christ¬ 
church school for some time, but afterwards picked 
up with bad companions, and went a thieving. He 
went to school again, but again left it to go a 
thie\ing and cadging with bad companions. He 
had been doing that for the last five years; and if 
he could get out of it he would be very glad to 
leave it [cheers]. 

The fourth^bid (who was received with loud 
cheering, evidently indicating that he was a well- 
known character) said, he came frem the city of 
York, and was a farrier, ijis father died 4 a few 
years ago, and then he took to work ; but “ the 
play ” led him on to be a thief, and from that 
time to the present he had done nothing but beg 
or thieve. If he could go to Australia he would 
be very glad ; ns if he stopped iu England he 
feared he should do nothing but thieve to the end 
[laughter, with cries of “well done,” “very well 
spoken”]. 

The next speaker was about 18 years of age, 
and appeared a very shaip intelligent lad. After 
making a very grave but irresistibly comical pre¬ 
fatory bow, by placing his hand at the hack of his 
head, and so (as it were) forcing it to give a nod, 
he proceeded: My father is an engineer’s labourer, 
and the first cause of my# thieving was that lie 
kept me without grub, and wallopped me 
[laughter]. Well, I was at work at the same 
time that he w£s, and I kept pilfering, and at last 

• they bowled me out [loud cheers]. I got a show¬ 
ing up, and at last -they turned me away; and, not 
liking to go home to my father, I ran away. I 
went to Margate, where I had some friends, with 
a shilling in my pocket. I ne^'er stopped till I 
gQt to Ramsgate,* an <F I lmd no lodging except 
under the trees, and had only the bits* of bread I 

\lp. When I got there my grand- 

tno inland kept me ^or a twelvemonth. 


My mother's brother’s wife had a spita against 
me, and tried to get me turned away. I did not 
know what thieving was then; and I used to 
pray that her heart might be turned, because I 
did not know what would become of mo if my 
grandfather turned me away. But she got other 
people to complain of me, and say I was a 
q^isafice to the town; but I knowed there was 
|^no fa lit in jpe; but,«.however, my grandfather 
said he could put up with me no longer, and 
turned me away. So after that I came back to 
London, and goes to the union. The first night I 
went f.iere I got tore up [cheers and laughter]. 
E\erything*was tom off my back, and the bread 
was taken away from me, and because I said a 
word I got well wallopped [renewed laughfei]. 
They “small-ganged” me; and afterwards! went 
jcven days to pri&on because others tore my 
clothes. When I went in there—this was the 
first time—a man said to me, “ What are you 
here for 1 ?” I s<yd, “ For tearing up.” The man 
said to another, “What are you here for?” and 
the other made answer, “ For a handkerchief.” 
The man then said, “ Ah, that’s something like;” 
and he said to me, “Why are you not a thief— 
you will only got to prison for that ” I said, “ I 
will.” Well, after that I went pilfering small 
tilings, worth a penny or twopence at first; but I 
soon saw better things were as easy to be got as 
them} so 1 took them [laughtei]. I picked up 
with one that knowed more than me. He fuiily 
kept me for some time, and I learnt as well as 
him. I piekiyl him up in a London workhouse. 
After that I thought I would try my friends 
again, and I went to my unde at Hover, but he 
could do nothing for me, so I got a place at a 
butchei’s, where I fancied myself faiily blessed, 
for I had 2.s*. a week and my board and washing. 
1 kept a twelvemonth there honest, without 
thieving. At last my master nnd*T fell out and I 
l%ft again, so I was forced to come up to London, 
and there I found my old companions in the 
Spithfield pens—they were not living anywhere. 
1 used to go to the workhouse and used to tear 
up and refuse to work, and used to get sent to 
“quod, and I gset^to curse the day when it was 
my turn V go out. The governor of the prison 
used to scy he hoped he wouldn’t see my face 
there again; but I used to answer, “I shall be 
here again to night, because it’s the only place 
I Ye got.” That’s all I Ye got to say. 

The next lad, who said he had been fourteen 
times in prison, was a taller, cleaner, and more 
intelligent-looking youth than any had pre¬ 
ceded him. After making a low alfectld bow, 
over the tailing, to the comf.mv below, and utter¬ 
ing a preliminary a-hein or two with the most 
ludiefous mock gravity, he began by saying:— 
“ I urn a native of London. My father is a poor 
labouiing man, with 15$. a week—little enough, 
I think, to keep a home for four, and find candle¬ 
light [laughter], I was at work looking after a 
boiler at a paper-stainer’s in Old-street-roud at (is. 
a week, when one night they bowled me out. I 
got the sack, and a Ipig to take it home in 
[laughter], I got my wages, and ran away from 
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homo, hut in four days, being hungry, and having 
no money, I went hack again. I got a towelling, 
but it did not do mo much good. My father did 
not like to turn me out of doors, so he tied me to 
the leg of the bedstead [laughter]. He tied my 
hands and feet so that I could hardly move, but I 
managed somehow to turn my gob (mouth) rov»nd 
and gnawed it away. I run down stairs aift got 
out at the back door and o*er a neigfcboun^wal 1 , i 
anil never went home for nine months. I net or 
bolted with anything. I never took anything ♦' l, 
was too hot for me. The captain of a man-of-war 
about this time took me into his service, tftero I 
remained live weeks till I took a fetor, and was 
obliged to go to the hospital. When I recovered, 
the captain was gone to Africa; and not liking to 
go home, I stepped atvav, and have been from 
home ever since. I tvas in Brummagem, and wa% 
seven days in the netv ‘ stir’ (prison), and nearly 
broke my neck. When I came out, I fell into 
had company, and went cadging, and have been 
cadging ever since; but if I could leave off, and 
go to the Isle of Dogs, the Isle of Man, or the 
Isle of Woman [laughter], or any other foreign 
place, I would embrace the opportunity as soon as 
i could. And if so be that any gentleman would 
take me in hand, and send me out, I would he 
very thankful to him, indeed. And so good 
night” [cheers], 

A dirty little boy, fourteen years of age, drPssed 
in a big jacket, next stood forward. He said his 
father was a man-of-war*? man. and when he came 
home fiom sea once his father, his mother, and all 
of them got drunk. The lad then s ! e id. from 
his father s pocket. After this, when he was sent 
lor sixpenny rum he used to fetch fourpenny, and 
for four penny gm threepenny; and for fourpenny 
beer he used to fetch threepenny, and keep the 
difference to himself. Ills mother used to sell 
iruit, and when she left him at the stall he used 
to eat what ho could not sell, and used to -«cU 
some to get marbles and buttons. Once he stole 
a loaf from a baker’s shop. The man let him 
hut his father beat him for it. The heating dm 
him no good. Alter that he used to go ‘^smug- 
ging” [running away with] otljpr peopled things. 
Then one d.iy his father caught him, ant tied his 
leg to the bedstead, and left him there till he was 
pretty near dead, lie ran away afterwards, and 
lias been thieving ever since. 

A lad about twenty was here about to volunteer 
a statement concerning the lodging-houses, by 
which he derhired he had been brought to Ins 
ruin, but \>as instantly assailed with cries of 
“ come dw\vn !” “hold jour tongue!” and these 
became so general, .utd were in so menacing a 
tone, that he said he was afrai-'. t make any dis¬ 
closures. because he believed if he dul so he would 
have perhaps two or three dozen of the other 
chaps on to him (great confusion], 

Mr. Mayhew : Will it hurt any of you here if 
he says anything against the lodging-houses [yes, 
yes] I How will it do so ] 

A Voice: They will not allow Btolcn property 
to come into them if it is 4olri. 

Mu. Mayiiew : But would you not all gladly 


quit your present course of life [yes, yes, yes] ? 
Then why not have the lodging-house system, the 
principal cause of all jyur misery, exposed I 

A Voice: If they shut up the lodging houses, 
where are wc to go ? If a poor boy get* to the 
workhouse he catches a fever, and is staned into 
the bargain. 

Mr. Mayiu^w :—Are not you all tired of the 
lives you now lead ? [^ciforous cries of “ yes, ves, 
we wish to better ourselves !” from all parts of the 
" mm.] However much you dread the exposure 
ofgthc lodging houses, you know, my lads, as well 
as I do, that it is in them yon meet your com- 
paqjons, atjd ruin, if not begun there, is at least 
completed in such places. If a boy runs away 
from home he is encouraged there and kept se¬ 
cret' d from his parents. And do not the parties 
v I . keep ■‘xhe* } laces grow lich on your degrada¬ 
tion . f d your jkril ? [1. 'ud cries of “yes, yes !”] 
Then why don’t youajl come fg^ward now, and, 
by exposing them tff TTe public, who know nothing 
of the iniquities and vifcc practised in such places, 
put an end to these dens at once? There is not 
one of you here—not oqp, of the%lder 

boys, who has found out the mistake of his present 
life, who would not, I verily believe, become 
honest, and earn his living by his industry, if he 
eould. You might have thought a roving life a 
pleasant thing enough at first, hut you now know 
that a vagabond’s life is full ef suffering, care, 
peril, and privation ; you are not so happy as you 
thought you would be, and are tired and disgusted 
with your present course. This is what I hear 
from you all. Am I not stating the fact? [Re¬ 
newed cries of “yes, yes, yes!” and a voice: 

“ The fact of it is, sir, we don’t see^mr folly till it 
is too late.”] ,.Now I a'd many hundreds and 
thousands really wish you well, and would gladly 
do anjfchmg we could * k o get you to earn an honest 
living. All, or nftirly all, y» ur misery, I know, 
proceeds from the low lodging-houses [“yes, yes, it 
does, master ! it does”]; and I am determined, 
with your help, to effect their utter destruction. 
[A voice, “ I am glad of it, sir—you are quite 
right; and I pray Uod to assist you.”] 

The elder boys were then a#ked what they 
thought would be the best mode of effecting their 
deliverance from their present degraded position. 
Some thought emigration the best means, for if 
they started afiesh in a new colony, they said 
they xvould leave behind them their bad charac¬ 
ters, which closed every avenue to employment 
against them at home. Others thought there, 
would be difficulties if! obtaining work in the 
colonies in sufficient time to prevent their being 
driven to support themselves by they old practices. 
Many again thought the temptations which sur¬ 
rounded them in Kngland rendered their reTorma- 1 
lion impossible ; whilst many more considered that 
the same temptations would assail them abroad 
which existed at tame. 

Mr. Mayhew tnen ad. 1 ^psed them on another 
point. He sate he had seen*’many notorious 
thieves in the bourse of his investigations. Since 
then he lmd„veceiv^*d them at all hours into his 
house—men of the most desperate^an^ women of 
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the most abandoned characters—but he had never 
lost a Qd. worth of his property by thorn. One 
thief he had entrusted with a sovereign ta get 
changed, and the Lid returned and gave him hack 
the full amount in silver. He had since gone out 
to America. Now he would ask all those present 
whether, if he were to give them a sovereign, they 
would do the same? ^Several voices lieie culled 
out that they would, /md others that they would 
not. Others, again; ktid that they would to him, 
bill to no one else.] 

Here one of the most desperate characters p?e- 
8 ent, a boy who had been twenty-six times in 
prison, was singled out from the rest, dnd a sove¬ 
reign given to him to get changed, in order to 
make the experiment whether he would have the 
honesty to retuin the change or ahsjflju^ with it in 
his possession, lie was informed,receiving^t, 
that if lie chose to decamp with it, no proceedings 
should he takenAgainst hiifc-Mdle left the room 
amid the cheers of his companions, and when he 
had been absent a few moments all eyes weie 
turned toward^, t<kv door each time it opened, 
anxiously expecting his Arrival, to prove his trust¬ 
worthiness. Never was such interest displayed 
by any body of individuals. They mounted the 
forms in their eagerness to obtain the first glimpse 
of his return. It was clear that their honour was 
at stake; and several said they would lull the lad 
in the morning if he made off with the money. 
Many minutes elapsed m almost painful suspense, 
and some of lus companions began to feai that so 
largo a sum of money had proved too great a 
temptation for the boy\ At last, however, a 
tremendous bM’.st of cheering announced the lad's 
return. The delight of his companions bioke foilh 
again and again, m long and loi^J peals of ap¬ 
plause, and the youth advanced amidst triumphant 
shouts to the platform, and gavv up the money in 
full. 

The assemblage was then interrogated as to 
the effect of flogging as a punishment; and the 
general feeling appeared to be th.it it hardened 
the. criminal instead of checking his depravity, 
mid excited the t deadliest enmity in his bosom at 
the time towards the person inflicting it. When 
asked whether they had seen any public execu¬ 
tions, they almost all cried out that they had seen 
Manning and his wife lmng ; others said that they 
had seen Hush and Sarah Thomas executed. They 
stated that they liked to go a “ death-hunting,” 
after seeing one or two executed. It hardened 
them to it, and at last thej all got to thieve under 
the gallows. They felt rather shocked at the 
sight of an execution at first; blit, after a few 
repetitions, it soon wore off. 
i' Before the meeting broke up several other lads 
expressed a strong desire to make statements. 

, A young man, 18 years of age, ami of a 
miserable and ragged appearance, said be first left 
home from bad usage ; and coifi'd not say whether 
it was the same \fith fiis sister or not, but she left 
her home about niue months ago, when he met 
her while he was getting his living as a coster¬ 
monger. With the stock-monef that he had, rather 
than she Blioulh he driven to prostitution and the 


stress, he* bought as many things as he could to 
furnish a room. This exhausted his stock-money, 
and then his furniture had to go a little at a time 
to support hist and his sister in food. After this 
he was obliged to take a furnished room, which 
putjhim to greater expense. To keep her off the 
streeti, he was compelled to thieve. Ilis father, 
if he over hml the feeling of a Christian, would 
never have treated him as he had done. Could a 
fathhr (he asked) have any feeling, who chained 
his son up by the leg in a shed, as hU father had 
done tf. him, and fed him on bread and water for 
one entire month : and then, after chaining him 
up all day*, still chain him m bed at night. This 
it was that drove him into the streets at first.* It 
was after his mother died, and he had a step¬ 
mother, that his father treated him thus, ilia 
fbothcr-in-Iaw ill-tieated him as well as Ins father. 
If he had been a transport he could not have been 
treated worse. He told his father that he was 
driving him on *the road to transportation, but 
he took no notice of it; and he was obliged to 
leave his roof. He had been in Newgate since. 

A little boy% diessed in the garb of a sailor, 
came up to Mr. Maybew crying bitteily, and im¬ 
plored him to allow him to say a word. He stated 
* -I am hero starving all my time. Last night I 
wn» out m the cold and nearly' froze to death. 
When I got up I was quite still and could hardly 
walk. I slept in Whitei Impel under a form when* 
th»*y sell meat. I was an apprentice on board of 
a fishing tunai k, and ran away because I was ill- 
treated. Ait?r I ran away I broke into my 
mastei’s house because I was hungry. He gave 
me twelve months, and now lie is in the union 
himself; he failed in business and got broken up. 

I have been out of prison three mouths, starving; 
and I would rnfJier do anything than thieve. If 
I sec a little thing I take it, because I can’t get 
^iything to eat without it. [Here the child, still 
weeping piteously', uncovered his breast, and 
showed his bones starting through ins skin, lie 
said he was anxious to get out of the country'.] 

The following statement respecting the lodging- 
houses* was made, after the others had left, by 
another tyd. He feft home when about thirteen, 
and neve/ thieved bcfoie that. His father was 
dead, and his mother was unable to keep him. Jle 
got a situation and held it for three years and 
nine months, until he picked up with a man from 
a lodging-house, and through keeping late hours 
he was obliged to leave lus place and sleep in a 
lodging-house himself. The lodgift t ,,.house is in 
Shoi tVgardens. This he considered ti^.ave been 
the commencement of his downfall. About forty' 
thieves lived in the house, and they brought in 
stoMi property' of every description, and the de¬ 
puties received it and took it to other people to sell 
it .again, and get the pi ice and pay the thieves. 
They' got double as much as the thieves did, or 
else they would have nothing to do with it. 
Several housebreakers lived at the house, and he 
heard them there plan the robbery' of Bull and 
Wilson, tlm- woollen-drapers in St. Martin’s-lane. 
One of the men secreted himself in the house in 
the daytime, and the other two were admitted by 
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him at night. If he had stated this at the meeting 
the persons present would have killed him. He 
was sure that more might he done by giving proper 
encouragement to virtue, and by reforming the 
criminal, than by rigorous prosecution. Ho said 
(with tears in his eyes) that he should be vft'rv 
willing and happy to work for an honest living if 
he could only get it to do. #IIe slmw^d a leflor r.f * 
recommendation for good conduct to his loaner 
master, and a Bible; both of which had 1 
given him by the chaplain of the gaol which lie 
had just left, alter undergoing an imprisonment of 
twelve months. It was useless (lie said) for a 
young nun like him to apply to the parish for re¬ 
lief ;*hc might just as well stand in the street and 
talk to a lamp-post. Then what was a man to do 
after he left prison? He must go a thieving to^j 
li'e. He wa3 persuaded that if there was an in¬ 
stitution to give employment to the homeless, the 
friendless, and the p-mnless, afte^ being liberated 
from prison, it would be the means of rescuing 
thousands. 

The proceedings then terminated. The assem¬ 
blage, w ha Ii had become more rational and ma¬ 
nageable towards the chisp, dn.ptise.l, quite peace¬ 
ably it should he *add<‘d, and the boys were 
evidently sincerely grateful for the efforts being 
made to bring their misfortune*, before the notice 
of those in whose power it may ho to alienate 
them. 

B'dbu* they were dismissed, as much money 
was dispensed to each as would defij^ his night's 
lodging. 

Of Tin', Ooi ntrv LoDGiNU-ITon-np. 

lionet the lodging houses, more especially 
1 the countiy, I gi\e the statemeijJ of a nvdtlle- 
* aged man, familiar with them for twenty years, 
lie was recommended to me as possessed of much 
humour and a gicat master of humourous slang:—< 

“ I can tell you all about it, sir; but one lodging- 
house is so like another that I can’t draw muefcj 
distinction. In small country towns, especially j 
agricultural towns, they are decent places enough, 
regular in their hours, and tidy uiowgh. At these 
places they have what they call ‘their o\vf tra\ oi¬ 
ler*,’ persons that they know, and who ar#always 
accommodated m preference. As to the characters 
th.it frequent these places, let us begin with tin 
(W«wv. They cariy about a lot of worms in 
bottles, what they never took out of anybody, 
though they'lltgll you different, or long pieces of 
tape m bottk^fanade to look like worms, and on 
that they 'Wjuilfcr in anunket place as if on areal 
and they've got tltf cheek to tell the people j 
that that very worm was taken no u Lady —| 
near the town, and referring them to -or to prove J 
it. The one I knew best would commence with t 
piece of sponge in a bottle, which he styled the 
stomach wolf. Tint was Ilia leading slum, and 
pretty well he sponged them too. When he d pat 
tered on about the wolf, he had another bottle with 
what he called a worm 200 inches long, he bounced 
it was, which the day before yesterday be had 
from Mrs. ■ girl (some well-known person), 

and referred them to her. While he ’a going on, a I 


brother Crocus will step up, a stranger to the people, 

and say, ‘ Ah, Doctor *-, you’re right. 1 had 

the pleasure of dining with Air.-when the 

worm was extracted, and never saw a child so 
altered in my life.’ That’s what the Crocus's call 
giving a jolly; and after that don’t the first 
Crocus's old jyoman serve out the six-penny¬ 
worths ? The stuff iaftto tftire every mortal thing 
a man can ail -;iy, or a woman either. They d 
:• tually have the cheek to put a blister on* a 
co|k leg. Well, when they re done pattering on 
the w<um racket, then come the wonderful pills. 
Thejn are t’o things. These pills, from eight to 
dozen in a box, are charged Ad. to ChL accordu 
the flat s ippearawe—as the Crocus calls his cus¬ 
tomers. The nil’s meet with a ready sale, and 
t’ 1 * re liktfcch®) i.i porridge,neither good nor harm. 
It ’» * * efly thf bouncif i patter, the cheek they 
have, that gets them (focusses It's amazing. 
ni1 ' y 'll stare a ft llovv m the face, and make him 
believe he’s ill whether*ht is or no. The man I 
speak of is a first-iate cove ^be trams it and 
coaches it from maikct to jnsirkeTfllce any gentle¬ 
man. He wears a stunning fawny (ring) on lus 
finger, an out-and-out watch and guatd, and not a 
duffer neither—no gammon ; and a slap up suit of 
black togs. 1 \e seen the swell bosmon (farmers) 
bnv the pills to give the people standing about, just 
to bear the Crocus patter. Why they've got the 
cheek to pitch their stall with their worms opposite 
a regular medicubman’s shop, and say, ‘ (jo over 
the way and see what he’ll do —lie 'll drive up in 
a horse and gig to your door, and make you pay 
foi it too ; but I don’t -I’ve walked here to do 
you good, and I trill do you good before I leave 
you. One trial is all I ; r *—and quite enough 
too (said my in Annan tL I 'll warrant they won’t 
come H«Pcond time; if*thev do, it’s with a stick 
in their hands. If*he does much business in the 
worm-powder Vuy (some have it in cakes for chil¬ 
dren), the Crocus never gives them a chance to 
, catch him. But if it’s only pills, he ’ll show next 
market day, or a month after, and won’t he crack 
about it then? lie says, ‘One trial is all 1 a«k,’ 
and one of them got it and was transported. I 
knew one of these Crocus.ses who was once so hard 
up from lushing and boozing about that he went 
into a field and collected sheep dung and floured 
it over, ami made his pills of it, and made the 
people swallow it at Lutterworth market, in Les- 
eester-.lnre ; because there they’ll swallow any¬ 
thing. If the Crocus I Jjave mentioned see this 
in the paper—as he will, for he's reading-man— 
won’t become out bouueefull? lie’ll say, ‘ Why 
am I thus attacked—why don’t the proprietor and 
the editor of this paper conn* forward—if h«*’B 
among you? Who made this report' 4 let hit 
come forward, and I'll refute him face to face/ 
And no doubt (my informant ^marked), he’d give 
Inn a tidy dose, too/vthe Crocus would. For my¬ 
self, I *d far rather meet h iice face than Ins 
medicine, either his blue or his pink water. 
There's another sort who carry on the crocmsing 
business, but on a ifnall scale ; they ’re on the 
penny and^twopermy racke*, and areecaWcd hedge 
crocusses—men who sell com salve, or ‘ four pills 
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U yo% pixmt ||flu^Bbkjng, or ducking. 
The gipstwf Mbl tVy^fc .enlled Romanies)*, are 
racket, but they 're well 
pna t «*edit’t any anything about 
those ladies. But there 're pknty of trav¬ 
elling women who go about *it)f a ^basket 
and a hit of drisa (lace) in it, g.j.r.my lace, fhr a 
^Stalhoff (a blind} 1 , in cose meet the master, 

who would order them,, off. Up at a bosken 
(farm-house) they’ll get among the servant girls, 
beintf pretty w*d]^}oquainted with the neighbour¬ 
hood by inquiries on tht> load, as to the number 
of daughters and female servants. The first in¬ 
quiry is for the missus or a daughter, and if they 
enn’t be got at they ’re on to the slaveys. Sup¬ 
pose they do get hold of one of the daughtets, 
they commence by offering the driss, which, as it 
is queer stuff, wouldn’t be pit ked up by an agri 
cultural young lady, as the durynackcr very well 
knows. Then she begins, ‘ Ah f my sweet young 
lady, my blessed looking angel’—if she 'a as ugly 
us sin, and forty; they say that, and that’s the 
time you ge^them to rights, when they’re old 
and ugly, just by sweetening them, and then they 
don’t mind tipping the louver (money)— ‘I know 
you dont want this stuff (|he’ll continue), theie’s 
something on your mind. 1 qec you ’ie fii love ; 
but the dear handsome gentleman — he’ll not 
Blight you, but loves you as hard as a hammer.’ 
This is thrown out as a feeler, and the young 
lady is Bure to be confused ; then the durrynaeker« 
has hold of her mauly (hand) in a minute. It’s 
all up with the gill, once the woman gets a gtip. 
She a asked in* directly, and of course the sisters 
(if she hns any) and the Blavey are let into the 
secret, and all have their fortunes told. The for¬ 
tune-teller may make a week’s job of it, according 
as the leaver comes out. She ’ll come away with 
her basket full of eggs, bacon, butter, tea and 
sugar, and all sorts of things. I have seen them 
bring the scran in l Evrv one is sure to have 
handsome husbands, thumping luck, and pretty 
children. The durrynaeker, too, is not particular, 
if there’s a‘couple of silver spoons—she doesn’t 
like odd ones; and mind you, she alway carries a 
basket—big enough too. I know a man on this 
lurk, but he works the article with a small glass 
globe filled full of {vater, and in that he shows 
girls their future husbands, t#.d kids them on to 
believe they d*> Bel them —ay, and the church 
they ’re to be married in - and they fancy they do 
sec it as they twist the globe tins way and that, 
while be twists the tin out or" them, and no flies. 
Ho bad the cheek, though, he knew 


*if “iff* cvex 7 try to make me 

I could see the place where Smith 
l ^ e * n Ireland ! * Don’t you 

B^tiMtfA^bagea, and a tall man in a green 
BjBflMpifrrog them, holloring out, “I’m the 
King^offiunster ?” ’ I don’t know any other male 
duijroacker worth noticing; the women have 
jwUttC&ll. Young women won’t ask their for- 
HHppme#. The w%y the globe man does is to 
Bong the old women and fiddle (humbug) 

[ $hem, and, upon my word, three-parts of them are 
worse^than the young ones. Now I’ll tell you 
about the tat (lag) gatherers ; buying rags thpy 
call it, but I call it bouncing people. Two men I 
lodged with once, one morning hadn’t a farthing, 
regularly smashed up, not a feather to fly with, 
they’d knocked down all their tin lushing. Well, 
f.hey didn't know what to be up to, till one hit 
upon a scheme. ‘ I \e got it, Joe,’ says he. He 
borrows two blue plates from the lodging house 
keeper, a washirg jug and basin. Oft they goes, 
one with the crockery, and the other with a bag. 
They goes into the bv-courts in Windsor, be 
cause this bouncing caper wouldn’t do in the mam 
drag. Up goes the fallow with a bag, and hollas 
out, ‘ Now, women, bring ouf your copper, brass, 
white rags, old flannel, bed-sacking, old ropes, 
i empty bottles, umbiellas—any mortal thing the 
best price is given and the word’s hardly out, 
when up comes his pal, hollaring, ‘ Sam, holloa ! 
stop that horse,’ as if he’d a hoi so and c.ut pass¬ 
ing the court, and then the women bring out their 
umbrellas ard things, and the're all to be ex¬ 
changed for crockery such as he shows, and all 
goes into the hag, and the bagman goes off with 
the things, leaving the other to do the bounce, 
and he keeps singing out for the horse and cait 
with the load of crockeiy, gammoning there is 
one, that the ladies may have tfyeir choice, and he 
then hurries down to quicken his cart-drivei’s 
•movements, and hooks it, leaving the Hits com¬ 
pletely stunned. Oh ! it does give them a ferry - 
ladouzer. Two other men go about on this lurk, 
one with an old cracked plate under his waistcoat, 
and the other with a bag. And one Bings out, 

* Now, womeft, fsurpence a pound for your white 
rags. None of your tiuck system, your needles 
and thread for it. I don’t do it that way; 
ready money, women, is the order of the *day 
with me.' Well, one old mollesher (womiiij, 
though she must have known her rags would only 
bring 'Id. a lb. at a fair dealer’s, if there be one, 
brought out 8 lbs. of white rags. He weighs 
them with his steelyards, and in tne^vent to the 
bag. The man with the bag steps it immediately, 
and the other whips out ^iis flute quite carelessly, 
aiy 1 says—‘ Which will you have marm, Jem Crow, 
or the Bunch of Roses?’ The old woman say s 
directly, * What do you mean, 8 times 4 is 82, 
and 82 pence is 2s. 8rf.; never mind, I won’t be 
hard* give me half-a-crown.’ Well, when Bhe 
finds there’s no money, out she hollars, and he 
plays his distracted flute to drown her voice, and 
kicks bin^elf manfully out of the court. I have 
known the^e men get*on so that I have seen them 
with a good horse and cart. There’s another class 
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Queen s Arms at the top,if yon 
authority ’ —that’s their own autl 
assume plenty of it. Well, this bill 
prices for rags, left-off clothes, &c. 
and drops these bills at the kens (bnuti 
comes after him, and as the man who 
o\eiy house where a tyll has beer 
second man knows wheie to can 
where he gets a call commences the ci 
anything to be disposed of is brought 
the back yaid. The party of the housctpioduces 
the bill, which promises a stunning tip for the old 
lumber The man keeps suiting the things out, 
and running them down as not so good as he cx 
petted, but at the same tune he kids them on by 
piomismg three times mole than the things me 
woah. Tins is a giand rocket the way he 
fakes them, and then he 8113 s, ‘ Mann (01 sir, as it 
may be), I shall give you ]5s foi the lot/ which 
stuns the party, for they nevft expected to get 
anything like that and then t xpectations is not 
disappointed, for they don t. Then he turns round 
da telly, and commences sorting moie paiticulaily 
than before, putting the best and the easiest to 
ciury altogether. *IIe staits up then, and whips a 
couple ol bob, 01 half a bull ( 2 i 6 </) into the 
womans hand, saving, ‘I always like to bind 0 
bargun, maim— one of the fancat dialing men 
travelling Do save all join old lumbi r foi me’ 
Of u sudden he begins scan lung hu pockets, and 
exclaims, * Deni me, 1 haven t enough cliango in 
my pocket, but I ’ll soon settle fcut 111 y mate has 
it outside. 1 11 just take a load out to the cut, 
ami come back foi the otheis with the money * 
and so he hooks it, and I’ve no occasion to ti 11 
you he nevei comes back, and thut’s what he cells 
having them on the knock ’ 

The othei ldmates at the lodging ho ises which 



. Jhfcmwtlijn-nwau,... 

Jftticlesjstvho feel -k *ro«^ry ? j|^«>£»piniead tfcei 
wan, by a litth *tie«fc "T Ijiftrrr (tfat 

paper woiker, vhose h«l»orofc« reaMQpPX have 1 
1 fore quolfed, once described it to ft* M “ arlver 
*<u*g by Vtord of mouth,”) are the vending of 
the iUticlos"wluch a v to cure, to repaif, to reno¬ 
vate, or to kill i nv othei^itmerant veodoft qf 
chemical articles aio^jf the ordinaly class of street 
tiadeis 

Ot the SxuEET Ski M.us^F^SiiAOEiNu* Black 
Liad, LIO. 

I H'Ecity these two commodities lomtly, beciuse 
they aie frequently sold by the same mdividuil. 
Ill Whitechapel and Spitallields aro eight estab 
lishments, wheie the street sellers of blacking are 
principally supplied with their stock, it u sold 
in cakes, winch are wi.ipped in a kind of oil 
papei, general!} punted on the back, so as to catch 
the eye, with the address of some well known 
blacking manufacturer Thus some which a atieet 
seller of blacking showed me laveie printed, 111 
huge type, as a soit of boidti, “Lewis* India 
llubbei Dla* 1 uig,” wh in the middle was a very 
bhujc and v<ty predominant 30, and beneath it, 
111 &11 all and heidlj d u i imhable type, "jfim- 


iny informant described aie of the class coucgiitfng I cess st, P oilman inaiket ” Any shopkeepyi, who 
whom full information is or will be gmn nr othei ' '* supplies tlu* trale, ’ if be be a leguhu customei 
pmuons of this or the following letteis. Hi\ de of the mauufaituier, can have Ins 11 inie and 
scription of the lodging-houses, too, was a coiroho ( address punted on tilt cover of the blacking cakes. 

ration of the state.nent I give today All the mi >A ' .. 

classes descnbed meet #nd.mi# at the lodging 
houses. t 

I shall reserve what I have to says concerning 
the influence of the low lodging-houses of Lon 
don and the couutiy till the c inclusion of the 
present vulume. 


0* ’ini, Stukki SiawMs or Chemical Arijules 
OV M VNUJ.AC1URE 

Th* st.eet purveyors of blacking, of^the diffeient 
preparations of black *ead, of plating balls, of corn- 
salves, of greASe lemoving coin »o 8 itions, o£ china 
and glass cements, of rat poisons, of fly papers, of 
beetle wafers, of guttapercha he ids, of lnufer 
matches, and of cigai-lights, may be classed 
genenilly undei two beads. They am e*|jper very 
old or very young peisons, or else they are men 
who lecommend their wares by pnttei 

Among the fust mentioned class are the vendors 
of cakes of blacking, fiapeis of black-lead, and 
lucifer matches. Of blacking and black lead the 
street-sellers are more frequently old women, of 


The 30 is meant to catch the eye with the wod- 
knovvn fhmiish of “ 30, fetmn^ ” 

The quality of these cikes of blacking, the 
stieet selleis whom I questioned told me waB 
1 highly appi *vtd by thur customei a, and, as black¬ 
ing is puichased by the classes who aim at a 
snuirtiieos and cleanliness above tfyat of the pm- 
chaseia of many street couimoditits, there is no 
reason to doubt the AMeition. The bale of this 
blickmg, indeed, is chiefly tn n loumi, and it 
would be hopeless as to fwt ue custom to till a 
second tpne at any house wheie^bad blacking hnd 
been sold on a pievions visit. The article is 
vtiuled wholesale, ill “gross boxes, ’ and “ harff- 
gioss boxes The h ill gross boxes are Is, Qd., 
and capital, even in this ti tiling tiade, has its 
custoinaiy advantages, foi the “ gro»s boxes” me 
but 3« It should be *emembeied, howevei, that 
to the buyei of two half-gvoss” a couple of the 
plain wooden boxen, m which the blacking is sold, 
and often hawker, must be supplied; but to 
the buyer of a' gross box” only, one of these 
cases U furnished, i may ^jppfton, to the credit 
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of the vendors, that of the wholesale blacking 
makers, two have themselves been street-sellers, 
and one still, but only at intervals, goes “ on a 
blacking-round” among his old customers. There 
are other blacking-makers, but those I have speci¬ 
fied, as to number, are more particularly the pro¬ 
viders for the street trade. The poor people who 
' sell blacking at a distance from the manufacturers 
premises—as in the case of tire 30, Princess-Bt., 
Portman-market”—are supplied by oilmen, chand¬ 
lers, and other shopkeepers, who buy largely of j 
the manufacturers; and can consequently supply* 
the purchasers by the dozen, for street sale or 
hawking, as cheaply as they would be supplied 
the manufacturer himself. A dozen is generally 
charged 8id., and ns the cakes are sold at \d. 
each (occasionally Id., both by the street people 
and more, frequently the small shopl/k*pers) «th<j 
profit is moderate enough. The cakes, however, 
which are regularly detailed at«4^,are larger, and 
cost nearly twice the amount of the others whole¬ 
sale. 

This *rade pr y/wH' the peculiarity of being 
almost entirely a street “ door-to-door” trade, as 
I heard it described. Blacking is not presented 
for purposes of begging, as are lucifer-matches, 
tracts, memorandum-books, boot-loces, &c. ; for 
the half-trading, half-begging, is carried on in the 
quieter parts of town, and more extensively in the 
suburbs, ladies being principally .accosted, and to 
them blacking is not offered. , 

There are now, I learn from good authority, 
never fewer than 200 persons selling cake black¬ 
ing, “from door to door.” More than half of 
them are elderly women, and more than three- 
fourths women of all ages and girls. The other 
sellers are old men and boys. None*of the blaek- 
ing sqllers moke the article ttey vend. To t sell 
eight dozen cakes a week is a full#average, and of 
these the “pennies” and the “ half-pennies” are 
about equally divided. This gives a weekly out¬ 
lay of 6.<f. to each individual seller, with an average 
profit of about 2s. C d., and shows a yearly^ street- 
expenditure by the public of 3120/. The profit, 
however, is not ip equal apportionment among 
the traders in blacking, for the “old hands” on 
a regular round will do double the business of the 
others. 

In liquid blacking the trade is now small. It 
is occasionally sold in the street markets on 
Saturday nights, but the principal traffic is in the 
public-houses. This kind of blacking is retailed at 
Id. a bottle, and, I was infdfmed by a man who 
find sold it, was “ rather queer stuff.” It is la¬ 
belled “ equal to” (in very Rniall letters) J)ay and 
Martin "in very large letters. One of the manu¬ 
facturers a few years ago told my informant th^t 
he had been threatened “ with being sued for 
piracy, but it was no uap sueing a mouse.” There 
are sometimes none, and sometimes twenty per¬ 
sons hawking this blacking, and they are princi¬ 
pally, I am informed, tne servants of showmen, 
“ out of employ,” or “ down on their luck.” 
Some of these men “raffle” their blacking in 
public-houses. t ^hey are provided with tickets, 
numbered from on^> six, which are thrown, the 


blank sides upwards on a table, and the drawer 
of fcumber six wins a two-penny bottle of blacking 
for £ d .; for this the raffler receives 3 d. Few of 
these traders sell more than one dozen bottles in a 
day, the principal trade being in the evening, and 
“ one-&nd-a-half dozen is a very good day.” The 
goods aae carried in a sack, Blung from the shoul¬ 
der, and^are a very heavy carriage, as two-and-a- 
half dozen, whrch are often carried, weigh about 
100 lb?. If ten men, the year through, take each 
6s. weekly (about half the amount being profit), 
which, It .m assured, is the average extent of the 
trade, we find 156/. yearly expended in this 
liquid blacking. “ Ten years ago,” said one 
blacking seller to me, “it was three times ras 
much as it is now.” At the mews blacking is 
sold by men who are for the most part servants 
out of place, or who have become known 
to the denizens of the mews, from having been 
“ helpers” in some capacity, if they have not 
worn a livery. H&re the article vended is what 
it is announced to be,—“Hoby’s ” or “ Everett’s” 
blacking. The sellers are known to the coach¬ 
men and grooms, many of whom have to “find 
their own blacking,” or there would be no busi¬ 
ness done in the mews, the dwellers there being 
great sticklers for “ a good article.” The profit 
to the vendors is '&$. in 12*. Shilling bottles are 
a ended ns numerously ns “ sixpennies.” An old 
coachman, who had lived in mews in all parts of 
town, calculated that, take the year through, there 
was every day twenty men selling blacking in 
the mews, with an average profit of 10c/. a day, 
or 5*. a week, so taking 15s. each. This gives a 
mews expenditure, yearly, of 780/. 

Black-Lead, for the polishing of grates, is sold 
in small paper packets, the half ounce being a 
\d., and the ounce aid. The profit is cent, per 
cent. Nearly all the women who sell blacking, as 
I fcavc described, sell black-lead also. In addition 
to these elderly traders, however, there are from 
twenty to thirty hoys and girls who vend black- 
leaa in the street markets, but chiefly on Saturday 
nights, and on other days offer it through the area 
rails—tffeir wrelchqjl plight, without any actual 
begging, occasionally procuring them custom. 

The black-lead sold in the streets has often a 
label in imitation of that of established shop¬ 
keepers, as “ Superfine Pencil Black-Lead, prepared 
expressly for, and sold by T. H. Jennings, Oil- 
Colour and Italian Warehouse, 25, Wormwood- 
street, City.” The name and address must of 
course be different, but the nrrangen*ynt of the 
lines, and often the type, is foliowetNclosely, 
as are the adornments of 1 the packet, which 
in the instance cited are heraldic. In other parts of 
town/the labels of tradesmen are imitated in a 
similar way, but not very closely; and in nearly 
half the qantity sold a bond fide label is given, 
j without imitation or sham. “ There would be 
i more sold in that way,” I was told by a sharp 
| lad, “ quite the real ticket, if the dons as whole- 
J sales the black-lead, would make it up to sell in 
ha’porths and penn’orths^with a proper ’lowance 
I to us ns sells.” This boy and a young sister went 
j on a round; the boy with black-lead, the girl with 
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boot-laces, in one direction, the mother going in 
another, and each making for their *oora at six 4 n 
the evening, or as soon as “ sold out. ” 

There are, I am informed, 100 to 150 persons 
selling and hawking black-lead in the streets, and 
it may be estimated that they take 4s. each 
weekly (the adults selling other small tides 
with the black-lead); thug we find, averaging the 
number of Boilers at 125; that 1‘JfcO/. is'yearly 
expended in this article,.half of which sum forms 
the profit of the street-folk. 

Of tub Street-Sellers of French .Polish. 
Tiie greater part of the French polish vended in 
thcv>treets is fought at oil and varnish-shops in 
Bethnal-green and Whitechapel, the wholesale 
price being 1.?. a pint. The street-vendors add 
turpentine to the polish, put it into small bottlU, 
and retail it at Id. a bottle. They thus contrive 
to clear Gd. on each shilling they take. 

There are now fi\e and sometimes six men 
selling French polish in the streets and public- 
houses. “ But the trade’a getting stale,” 1 was 
told ; 11 there was twice as many in it three or 
four years back, and there ’ll be fewer still next 
year/' When French polish first became famous 
there were, I was informed, several cabinct-makeis 
who hawked it—some having prepared it them¬ 
selves—and they would occasionally clear 5f. in a 
day. Of these street-traders there are now none, 
the present vendors having been in no way con¬ 
nected with the manufacture of furniture. These 
men general^ carry with them piSces of “fancy 
wood,” such as rose, or sandal wood, which they 
polish up in the streets to show the excellence of 
the varnish. The chief purchasers are working 
people and small tradespeople, or their wives, who 
require trifling quantities of such a conn oaition 
when they re-pofish any small article of furniture. 

The French polish-sellers, I am assuiod by # a 
man familiar with the business, take 2$. a day 
each, or rather in # an evening, for the sales are 
then the most frequent: the 2s. leaves a profit iff 
10 d. The street expenditure is, therefore (reckon¬ 
ing five regular sellers), 15G/. yearly. Kone of 
the Fiench polish-sellers confine thenjselves en¬ 
tirely to the sale of it. # 

Of the Street-Sellers of Grease removing 
Compositions. 

Tiie persons engaged in this trade carry it on 
with a regular patter. One man’s street announce¬ 
ment is in '!& following words : u Here you have 
a compo' wion to remove stains from silks, muslins, 
bombazeens, cords, < >: tabarets of any kind or 
colour. It will never injure nor fade the finest 
silk or satin, but restore it to its original colour. 
For grease on silks, &c., only rub the composition 
on dry, let it remain five minutes, then take a 
clothes’ brush and brush it offl and it will be found 
to have removed the stains. For grease in woollen 
cloths spread the composition on the place with a 
piece of woollen cloth and cold water; when dry 
rub it off, and it will remove the grease or stain. 
For pitch or tar use hot water instead of cold, ns 
that prevents the nap coming off the cloth. Here 


it is. Squares of grease-removing composition, 
ne\er known to fail, only Hi. each.” 

I This street-traffic, •! was informed, was far more 
! extensively carried on when silks and woollen 
I cloths, and textile manufactures generally, were 
' more cosriv and more durable than at present, 
; and when to dye, and scour, and *• turn ” a gnr- 
1 ment, was accounted good housewiveship. The 
sellers then told woiMerf of their making old silk 
gowns, or old coats, as good as new, by removing 
i very discolouration, no matter from what dhuse. 
lfow a silk dress is rarely, if ever, subjected to 
the expci imeut of being renovated by the virtues 
ofrgreasetfv moving compositions sold in the streets. 
The tre '•*, at present, is almost confined to the 
removing of the grease from coat-collais, or of 
stm .s from contact with paint, &c., with which 
l) ..v (nrhicimlly; have damaged their garments. 

* Ti.c greas#remover generally carries His wares 
on a tray slung in fruit of Min, and often illus¬ 
trates the efficacy of yis composition, by showing 
its application to the very greasy collar of a boy’s 
old jacket, which is remold wi th admirable fa¬ 
cility. The man pattdra as "lie' carries on this 
work. “ You would have thought now that 
jacket was done for, and only fit for the rag-bag, 
or to go to make up a lot for a Jew ; but with my 
. composition—only 1 </. a cake—it has acquired a 
new nap and a new gloss, and you’ve escaped a 
tailor’s bill for awhile for Id. You can use your 
I own eyes. You’ve seen me do it, and here’s the 
j 'ery same stuff as I have proved to you is so 
j useful and was never known tojail. No mother, 

| or wife, or mistress, or maid, that wi&hes to be 
j careful and not waste money, sh#uld be without 
j it in the house. It removes stains from silks, 

• &c., See.” 

Notwithstanding these many recommendations, 
the street trade 411 grease "'{voting cakes is a very 
poor one. It cannot be carried on in bad weather, 
for an audience cannot then be collected, and to 
clear 1.?. Gd. in a day is accounted fair work. No 
grease-i%mover confines his trade to that commo¬ 
dity. One of the best known sells also plate balls, 
and occasionally woiks conundrums and comic 
exhibitions. The two brotheis, who were formerly 
Grecians at the Blue Goat School, are also in this 
line. There are now seven men who sell grease- 
removing compositions, which they prepare them¬ 
selves. The usual ingredients are pipe clay, two 
pennyworth of which is beat up and “ worked 
with two colours,” generally red lead and stone 
blue. This gives this composition a streaky look, 
and takes away the appearance ..’pipe clay. 

The purchasers of this article are, I am told, 
women and servants, but the trafle is one which 
is declining. One of the best localities for sale is 
Kateliff Highway and the purchasers there are 
sailors. One man told me that he once made a 
pound’s worth for a sailor, who took it to sea with 
him. The stree?seller d<d not know for what 
purpose, but he conjectuicu thitft it was as a matter 
of speculation to a foreign country. 

Calculating that the seven grease-removers carry 
on the sale of th£ article 3 days each week, and 
clear li Gd. per day, Wu find 78 guineas yearly 
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expended in the streets for the removal of grease. 
Neatly the whole is pro tit. 

Plating Ralls are generally sold by the grease- 
remove**, but sometimes they aie proffered for j 
sale alone. Theie aie four men whose pm- j 
cipal depeiiduuce is on the sale of plating j 
balls. One announces his wares as "making j 
pinto as good as silver, and all inferior metals j 
equal to the best plated? Ho tarnish can stand j 
nguinst my plate balls,” lie goes on, “ and if, in j 
tins respectable company, there should chance to . 
he luty Indy or genl'inaii that ban no plate, then 
let him make an old brass candlestick shine like 
gold, or his tin candlestick, extinguishes and qll, 
shine like silver. Here are the bulls that can do 
it, and only 4 a penny. You have only to rub 
the ball on your wash-leather, or .dry woollen 
cloth, and rub it on what has toljue* restored. 
Four a {fenny ! * r * 

These halls, whiili arc prepared hv the street- 
sellers, are usually made of uTialfpenuyworth of 
whitening, a furthmgVwortfi of red-lead, and an 
ounce of umckail vMj c osting 7</. A gross of halls 
costs 7 Jf/., ns regards the snaterials. The receipts 
of the plating hall sellers are the same a*, those of 
the grease-removers, but with a somewhat smaller 
profit. 

Of tiik Sthf.kt-Shi.lhrh of Cohn Salve. 

TllB stieet purveyois of coin sahe, or corn-plaster, 
for J heard both words used, are not mole than 
a dozen in number; hut, pci imp?, none depend 
entirely upon the sale of corn-salt e for a lning. 
As is the wont of the pattcimg class to which 
they belong, t^'ese men make iouikU into the 
country and into the suburbs, but theie aie some- 
times, on one day, a dozen " working the main 
drags ’’ (chief tin trough fnros^ of London : there 
are no women in the tiade. TJie suite is 1 most j 
frequently carried on a small tiay, slung in front ; 
of the street professional ; but sometimes it is sold | 
at a small stall or stand. Oxfoul-strcct, llolborn, j 
Tottenlmm-cuurt-road, and 'Whitechapel/ are fa- | 
you rite localities for these traders ; as are Black- j 
friius-roud and Newington-causew.iy on the Muncy | 
Hide of the TiuuJSes. Urn the Satui day evening 
the corn-salve sellers resort to the strait maikets. 

Tlio patter of these traders is always to the 
same purport (however differently expressed)—-the 
long-tested efficacy and tins unquestionable cheap¬ 
ness of their remedies. The vemiois are glib ami 
unhesitating; but some, owing, 1 imagine, to a 
repetition of the same worts, us they move from 
one part of a thoroughfare to another, or occupy a 
pitch, have acquired a monotonous tone, little cal 
culated to impress a street audience—to effect 
fvhieh a man must he, or appear to be, in earnest. 
The patter of one of these dealers, who sells corn- 
salvo on fine evenings, and works the public- 
houses, “ with anything likely. ’ on wet evening-, 
is, from his own account, in the fallowing vvoids .— 

*’ Here you halve if speedy remedy far every 
sort of corn ! Your hard corn, soft corn, blood 
corn, black corn, old corn, new corn, wart, or 
bunion, can be safely cured in tLroc days! Nothing 
further to dd bift spread this salve oil a c piece of 


glove-leather, or wash-leather, and apply it to the 
place. Art and natuie does the rest. Either 
corns, warts, or bunions, cured for one penny.” 

This, however, is but as the announcement of 
the article on sale, and is followed by a recapitu¬ 
lation of the many virtues of that peculiar recipe ; 
but, ft^ regalds the major part of these street- 
traders. the recapitulation is little more than a 
thange*of wCds, if tflat. There are, however, 
one and sometimes two patterers, of acknowledged 
powers, who every now and then sell corn-salve— 
for the j»\stlo»snes8 of this class of people drives 
them to incessant changes in their pursuits—and 
their oratory is of a higher order. One of the 
men m question speaks to the following purport. 

“ Here you aie ! here you are ! ’all that has to 
complain of corns. As fast as the shoemaker 
Unes you, I’ll chic you. If it wasn’t for me he 
I duisift sing at his wotk ; bless you, but he knows 
! I’ll make his pinching easy to you. Hard corn, 

: soft corn, any corn—sold again ! Thank you, sir, 

[ you’ll not have to take a ’bus home when you *ve 
I used my corn-salve, and } ou can wear your boots 
! out then ; you can’t when you’ve corns. Now, 
| in tins little box you see a large corn which was 
I diawn by this very salve item the honourable 
| foot of the late lamented Sir Hubert l’eel. It’s 
] been in my possession three years and lout months, 
j and though I’m a poor man hard corn, suit corn, or 
j any coin— though i ’in a poor man, the mote’s the 
j pity, I wouldn’t sell that com tor tin* newest 
, sovereign coined. I call it the free tiade com, 

1 gcuTiiien and* leddis. No cutting and paring, 
I and sharpening penknives, and venturing on iu- 
zois to level jour cans, this salve diaws them 
out—only one penny and without pain. But 
wonders can’t he done in a moment. To draw 
out such a corn, is I’ve shown you, the foot, the 
whole loot, must he soaked live minutes iii wniin 
soap and water. That makes the salve penetrate, 
afid draw the com, which then falls out, m three 
days, like a seed from a flower. Hard com, soft 
eJ*n, &c., &.c.” * 

The com fiom "the honourable foot ” of Sir 
Hubert*l’eel, or from the foot of any one likely to 
, interest the audience, has been scraped and 
1 trimmed fiom a cow’.*, heel, and may safely he sub- 
| nutted to the inspection and handling ot thejm- 
; credulous. “ There it is,” the coin-seller will 
leiteiate -“ it speaks for itself.” 

One pi notice—less common than it was, how- 
! cvei,—of tlie corn-salve street-seller, is to get a 
friend, to post a letter -expressive <fl£Jelighted as¬ 
tonishment at the excellence and rupf&y+y of the 
corn-cure—at some post-offi/u not very contiguous. 
; H the salve-seller be anxious to remove the corns 
, of tkc citizens, he displays this letter, with the 
genuine post-mark of Piccadilly, St. Jumes’s- 
i street, Pall-mall, or any such quarter, to show 
1 how the fashionable world avails itself of bis 
i wares, cheap us they are, and fastidious as are 
, the fashionable ! If the street-professional be 
I olFeiing his corn-cures m a fashionable locality, he 
produces a.letter horn Cheapside, or Cornhill— 
, “there it is, it speaks for itself”- - to show liovv 
j the shrewd city-people, who were never taken in 
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by street-sellers in their lives, and couldn't be, 
appreciated that particular corn-salve ! Occasion¬ 
ally, as the salve-seller is pattering, a man comes 
impetuously forward, and say9 loudly, “ Here, 
doctor, let me have a shilling’s worth. I bought 
a penn’orth, and it cured one coin by biinging it 

right out —here the d-d thing is, it troubled me 

seven year - and I’ve got other corns, ami I 'w 
determined I ’ll root or# the vvfode fa lily of 
them. Come, now, look slnup, and put uj a 
shilling’s-worth.” The shillings-worth is gVr' -ly 
handed to the applicant as if it were not oiuy a 
bowdjidc, but an oidinarv occurrence inithe way 
of business. 

One corn-salve seller--who was not in town at 
tin? time of inv inquiry into this curious matter- - 
lmd, I was assuied, ‘‘and otheis might have ” full 
faith iu the efficacy of the salve lie vended. One 
of his fellow-traders said to me, “ Ay, sir, and he 
lias good reason for trusting to it for a cure ; lie 
cured me of my corns, that I’m sure of, so there 
can be no nonsense about it. lie has a secret.” 
On my asking this infounant if he had tried his 
own corn-salve, lie laughed, and said “No • I ’m 
like the regular doctois that way, never tnes my 
own things.” The same man, who had no great 
faith in what he sold being of any use in the cure 
of “ corn, wart, or bunion,” assured me—and 1 
have no doubt with truth-—that he had sold bis 
remedy to persons utter strangeis to lm«, who 
had told him afterwards that it had cured tlicit 
corns. “False relic* 4 *,” savs a Spanish proverb, 
“ have wrought true miracles,” aujjl to what cause 
these corn cures were attributable, is not my 
business to inquire. 

I had no difficulty in acquiring a knowledge of 
the ingiedients 'of a street corn salve. “Any¬ 
body,” said one man, “ that understands how to 
set about it, can get the recipe' for 2d Resin, 
lib., (costing hd.) \ tallow, I lb. (l£d.): emerald 
green (Id.) ; all boiled together. The emerald 
green, I was told, was to “give it a colour. The 
colour is varied, but I have cited the most jjsual 
mode of preparation. Attempts have been nv'de 
to give an aromatic odour to the salve, but all the 
perfumes within the knovyjedfje, oi lather the 
m<*ans, of the street sellers, were overpowered by 
the resin ajid the tallow, “and rt has,” renuuked 
ctne dealer, “ a physicky sort of smell as it is, 
which answers.” The quantity I have cited would 
supply a sufficiency of the composition* for the 
taking of “a sovereign m penn’oiths.” In a 
week or so the stuff becomes discoloured, often 
from do , and has to be re-burled. Pome of the 
trader* illustrate the mode of applying the salve 
by carrying a lighted candle, and a few pieces of 
leather, and showing how to soften the composi¬ 
tion and spread it on the leather. “ Alter all, 
sir,” said the man, who had faith m the virtues of 
his fellow Btreet-trader’s salve, “ the regular thing, 
such as I sell, may do good ,* T cannot say ; but it 
is very likely that the resin will draw the corn, 
just as people apply cobbler’s wax, which has 
resin in it. The chemists will sell you something 
of the same sort as I d*>.” 

The principal purchasers are working men, who 


buy in the streets, and occasionally in the public- 
houses. The trade, hovveur, becomes less and 
less remunerative. To take 15,*. ma week is a 
good week, and to fake 10s. is more usual; the 
higher receipt is no doubf attributable to a supe¬ 
rior patter being used, ns men will give la?, tu be 
amused by this street work, without caring 
about the nostrum. Calculating that eight of these 
traders take-10s. weekly—so allowing for the fre- 
quent resort ol the ffcttrciers to anything more at¬ 
tractive- - we find 208/. expended in the streets on 
this salve. The profits of the seller are Tibout 
fhe same as his receipts, for 240 pennyworths can 
be made out of niatenals costing only 4 )d. tyhe 
farther #uliny necessary to this street profession is 
a trn; voith Is. oi Is. iSd , but a huge old back¬ 
gammon board, which may he bought at the 
m . ond-haml shops for Is. and sometimes for 6d., is 
ipow frd’quratly used by the street purveyors of 
con waive. * 

* • 

Of the PTitr.FT-SKtiLi’i.^ of Glass ani> China 
Cjsmem’, a no of Razor Taste. 

The sale of glass and £luna cement is an old trade 
in the streets, but one which becomes less and 
less followed. Relore the finer ai tides of crock¬ 
ery ware became cheap as they are now, it was of 
importance to mend, if possible, a broken dish of 
better quality, and ef more importance to mend a 
china punch-bowl. Di&hes, however, aie now 
much cheapij*, and china punch-bowls are no 
longer an indispensable part of even tavern fes¬ 
tivity. 

The sellers of this cement proclaim it as one 
winch will “ cure any china, atone, or earthen- 
wale, and nuke the broken p irts adhere so firmly, 
that if you n h*t it fell ..gam, it will bieak, not at 
the t pait where it l as been cemented, but at some 
othei. Only % h&Ifpi , or a penny a stick.” 
Then* traders sometimes illustrate the adhesive 
stieugth of the composition by producing a plate 
or dish which has been cemented in different 
places,' and letting it fall, to break in some 
hitheito sound part. Tins they usually succeed 
in doing. For the cementing of glass the street 
article is now peihaps never sold, and was but 
scantily sold, I am informed, at any tune, as the 
junction was always unsightly. 

'I nere are now four men who sell this cement 
in the streets, one usually to be found in Wilder¬ 
ness-row, Goa well-street, being, perhaps, the one 
who carries on the trn U* most regularly. They 
all make their nvvr tenu nt: one of the receipts 
being—lib. shellac (5d), - 4 ib. brimstone (id ), 
blended, together until it forms a thick sort of 
glue. This quantity makes half-a-crown’s-worth 
of the cement for the purposes of retail. The 
sellers do not confine themselves to one locality, 
but are usually to be found in one or other of the 
street-markdts on a Saturday night. If each Beller 
take 5 k. weekly (of v 1 ich 4s. may be profit), we 
find 52/. expended vea&y Ky street customers in 
this cement. 

I include razor 1 >aste under this head, as some¬ 
times, and nt oite time more frequently than now. 
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the same individual sold both articles, though not he called “Inst Toram fair, clearing 13 s. 3d. in 
at the same time. three days, or rather evenings or nigh ts. “ Poram 

There ore twelve street-sellers of razor-paste, fair, sir/’ he said, “is a sort of feast among the 
but they seem to prefer “narking” the distant Jews, always three weeks I’ve heard, afore their 
suburbs, or going on 'country rounds, as there Passover, and I then work Whitechapel and all 
are often only three in London. It is still that way.” 

vended, I am told, to clerks , who use it to I inquired of a man who had carried on this 
sharpen their pen-knives, but the paste, owing to street trade for a good many years, it might be 
the prevalence of the use of steel p-ns, is now ten or twelve, if he had 4 noticed the uses to which 
almost a superfluity, c<>nfpa#d to what it was. | Ihs boy-custmners put liis not very innocent 
It is bought also,and fiequently enough in public- wares, 4 and he entered readily into the subject, 
houses, by working men, as a means of “setting” “Why, sir,” he said, “they're not all boy- 
tbeir razors. The vendors make the paste them- customer, ns you call them, but they ’re far the 
selves, except two, who purchase of a street- most. I ’\c sold to men, and often to drunken 

seller. The ingredients are genet ally* fullers men. What larks there is with the ball-crackers ! 

earth (If?.), hog’s lard (If?.), .and emery powder One man lost his eye at Stepney Fair, but tluft’s 
(2(?.). The paste is sold in boxes cariied on a 6 or 7 years ago, from a lark with crackers. The 
tray, which will dose and form a strt of case, ", * it I never exactly understood, but I 
like a backgammon board. The quantify I have j kifow he lost his eye, from the dry gravel in tb 
given will 1 make a dozen boxes (each^>old at If?), 1 ball-cracker bouncing into it But it’s the boys 

ho that the profit is«JV?. in th# l.s* for to the Ad. ns is fondest of euukers. I sold ’em all Inst 


paid for ingredients must bt; added Id., for the 
cost of a dozen boxes. The paste is announced 
as “ warranted to j^L-nn edge to a razor or pen¬ 
knife superior to ^anything «ever before offered to 
the public.” The 8treet-s«‘lleis offer to prove this 
by sharpening any gentleman’s pen-knife on the 
paste spread on a piece of soldier’s old belt, which 
sharpening, when required, they accomplish readily 
enough. One of these paste-sellers, 1 was told, 
had been apprenticed to a bather; another had 
been a cutler, the remainder aie of the oidiiiary 
class of street-sellers. 9 

Calculating that C men “ work ” the metropolis 
daily, taking 2$. each per day (with l.s\ "Id. profit), 
we find 187?. th% amount ol the street outlay. 

Of the Street-Seller of Crackers and 
Detonating Balls. * 

Thin trade, I am informed by persons familiar 
with it, would be much more frequently carried 
on by street-folk, and in much greater numbers, 
were it not the one which of all street callings finds 
the least toleration from the police. “ You must 
keep your eyes on both corners of the street,” said 
one man, “ when you sell crackeis , and wlmt good 
is it the police stopping us 1 The boys have only 
to go to a shop, and then it’s all right.” 

The trade is only known in the streets at 
holiday seasons, and is principally carried on foi 
a few days before and after the fitli of November, 
and again at Christmas-tide. “ Last November was 
good for crackers,” said one man ; “ it was either 
Guy Faux day, or the da§* before, I’m not 
sure which now, that I took lfD., and nearly 
all of boys, for Waterloo crackers and ball crackers 
(the common trfide names), ‘ Waterloo ’ being 
tlq{ * pulling crackers.’ At least three parts was 
ball crackers. I sold them from a barrow, wheel¬ 
ing it about as if it was hearthstone, and just 
saying quietly when I co’uld, * Six a penny crack¬ 
ers.’ The boys soon tell one andflier. All sorts 
bought of me ; doctors’ Hoys, school boys, pages, 
boys as was dressed beautiful, and boys as hadn't 
neither shoes nor Btockiiigs. It’s sport lor them 
all.” The same man told me he lid well at what 


Christmas, and mafic my 5?. and better on Boxing- 
day. I was sold out before 6 o’clock, as I bad a 
regular run at last—just altogether. After that, 
I saw one lad go quietly behind a poor lame old 
woman and pull a Waterloo close behind her ear, 
ho was a biggish hoy and tidily 4 dressed; and the 
old body screamed, ‘ 1 ’m shot.’ She turned about, 
and the hoy says, says he, ( Does your grand¬ 
mother; know you re out? It’s a improper thing, 
so it is, for you to be walking out by yourself.' 
You should hav e seen her passion ! But as she 
was screaming out, ‘ You saucy wngabone ! You 
hoys is all waga bones. People can’t pass for you. 
1 ’ll give you in charge, I will,” the lad was off 
like a shot. 

“ But one of the primest larks I ever saw that 
way was last winter, in a street by Shoreditch. 
An old snob thftt had a bulk was making it all 
right for the night, and a lad god's up. I don’t 
kngvv what he said to the old boy, but I saw him 
poke something, a last I think it was, against the 
candle, put it out, and then run off. In a minute, 
thfve or four lads that was ready, let fly at the bulk 
with their hall crackers, and there was a clatter 
as if the bid snob^md tumbled down, and knocked 
his lasts down; but lie soon had his head out- - 
he was Iriiji, I think—and he first set up a roar 
like a Smithfidd hull, and he shouts, 'I’m kilt 
intirely wid the mm^hering pistols ! Po-lice! 
l'n-o-liee !' He seemed taken quite by surprise 
—for they was capital crackers—1 think he 
couldn’t have been used to bulks, or he would 
have been used to pelting; but how heSiM bellow, 
surely. >4. 

“I think it was that sam# night too, I saw a 
large old man, buttoned up, but seeming as if he 
was linb-dressed for a party, in a terrible way in the 
Commercial-road. I lived* near there then. There 
was three boys afore me—and very well they did it 
—one of ’em throws a ball-cracker bang at the old 
gent’s feet, just behind him, and makes him jump 
stunning, mid the boy walks on with his hands in 
his pocket, as if he know’d nothing about it. 
Just after that 1 another bpy does the same, and 
then the t'other boy; and the old gent—Lord, 
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how he swore ! It was shocking in such a re¬ 
spectable man, as I told him, when lie said, I'd 
crackered him ! * Me cracker you,’ says I ; ‘ it ’ud 
look better if you'd have offered to treat a poor 
fellow to a pint of beer with ginger in it, and the 
chill off, than talk such nonsense.’ As we wn* 
having this jaw, one of the boys comes back and 
lets fly again; and the old gent saw how'it was, , 
and he says, ‘Now, if you’ll run after *thnt lad, | 

and give him a d- %1 good Idling, you sMIl j 

have the beer.’ ‘Money down, sir/ says 7. *if| 
you mean honour blight;’ but lie grumbled me- 
thing, and walked away. I saw him soon after, 
talking to a Bobby, so I made a short cut home.” 

At the fairs near London there is a consider¬ 
able sulfe of these combustibles; and they are 
often displayed on large stalls in the fair. They 
furnish the means of practical jokes to the people 
on their return. “ After last Whitsun Green-rich 
Fair,” said a street-seller to me, I saw a gent in a 
white choker, like a parson, look in at a pastry¬ 
cook’s shop, as is jist by the Elephant (and Castle), 
a-waiting for a ’bus, 1 s’pose. There was an old 
’oman with a red face standing near him; and I 
saw a lad, very quick, pin something to one’s 
coat and the t’other’s gown. They turned jist 
arter, and bang ,goes a Waterloo, and they looks 
savage one at another; and hup comes that in¬ 
dention! boy', and he says to the red faced ’oman, 
a pointing to the white choker, ‘Maim, I seed 
him a twiddling with your gown. He done it for 
a lark arter the fair, and ought to stand some¬ 
thing.’ So the parson, if he were a parson, 
walked away.” * 

There are eight makers, I am to.u, who supply 
the street-sellers and the small shops with these 
crackers. The wholesale price is 4 d. to Gtf. a gross, 
the “cracker-balls” being the dearest. The retail 
price in the streets is from six + o twelve a penny, 
accoiding to the appearance and eagerness of the 
purchaser. Some street traders carry these com¬ 
modities on trays, and very few are statioiftiry, 
except at fairs. I am assured, that for a few 
days last November, from 50 to (>0 me# <wid 
women were selling craekers in the streets, of 
course “on the sly.” In so irregular•.and sur¬ 
reptitious a trade, it is no# possible even to ap¬ 
proximate to statistics. The most intelligent man 
that I met with, acquainted, as fie called it, 

with all the ins and outs of the trade,” calcu¬ 
lated that in November and Christmas, 1007. at 
least was expended in the streets in these com¬ 
bustibles, and another 1007. in the other parts of 
the year About Tower-hill, Ratcliff-high way (or 
“ the U.ghway,” as street-sellers often call it), and 
in Wappmg and Shad well, the sale of crackers is 
the best. The sellers are the ordinary street- 
sellers, and no patter is required. • 

Of tjie Street-Sellers of LuoiFER-M-AT'iiEF. 
Under this head I shall speak only of those who 
.i ell the matches, apart from those who, in proffer¬ 
ing lucifer boxes, mix up trade with mendicancy. 
The latter class I have spoken of, and shall treat 
of them more fully under the head of “ the Lon¬ 
don Poor.” 


Until u lucifcrs ’’ became cheap and in general 
use, the matches sold by the street-lolks, and there 
were numbers in the trade, were usually prepareu 
by themselves. The manufactures were simple 
enough. Wooden splints, twice or thrice the 
length of the lucifer matches now in use, were 
prepared, and dipped into brimstone, melted in an 
iron ladle. The matches were never, as now, 
self-igniting, or rather ignitable by rapid friction; 
but it was necessary to “strike a light” by tlie 
concussion of a flint and steel, the sparks from 
which were communicated to tinder kepi in 
“ box.” 

The brimstone match-sellers were of all ages, 
J>nt principally, I am told, old people. Many of 
them luring, ami for some years after the war, 
wore tattered legimentals, or some remains of 
r fiitary mraphernalia, and had been, or assumed 
i >_havf, b^en, soldiers, but not entitled to a pen- 
•si/. ; the^Bam with seamen. I inquired of 
some of the present race gf match-sellers what 
became of the “ old brimstones,” as I heard them 
called, but from thdhi i could gain little inform¬ 
ation. An old groundsel-gatherer told me that 
some went into his. tracte; 1 ‘Withers, T learned, 
“ took to pins,” and others to song or tract selling. 
Indeed the brimstone match-sellers not unfie- 
quently carried a few songs to vend with their 
matches. It must be borne in mind that, 15 
years ago, those street trades, into which any one 
who is master of a few pence can now embark, 
wore less numerous. Others of the match-sellers, 
with roundsf or being known men, displaced their 
“ brimstones ” for “ lucifers,” and traded on as 
usual. 1 heard of one old man, now dead, who 
made a liMiig on brimstone-marches by selling a 
good quantity in Hackney, Stoke Newington, and 
Islington, and who ]<’..£ refused to sell lucifer- 
matclies; “ they was new-fangled rubbish,” he said, 
“ .ftid would soon'have rimir day.” He found his 
customers, however, fall oft^ and in apprehension 
of losing them all, he was compelled to move with 
the times. 

“ l believe, sir,” said one man, still a street- 
seller, but not having sold matches of any kind 
for years,—“I believe I was the first who 
hawked ‘Congreves/ or ‘instantaneous lights;’ 
they weren’t called * lucifers ’ for a good while 
after. I bought them at Mr. Jones’s light-house in 
the Strand, and if I remember right, for it must 
be more than 20 years ago, between 1820 and 
1830, Mr. Jones had a patent somehow about 
them. I bought them at 7s. a dozen boxes, and 
sold them at Is. a box. I’m not sure how many 
matches was in a box, but Y think it was 100. 
You ’ll get as much for a birthing now, as you 
would *for a shilling then. The matches were 
lighted hy being drawn quickly through sand¬ 
paper. I sold them for a twelvemonth, and bad 
the trade all to myself. As far as I know, I had; 
for I never met with or heard of anybody else in 
it all that tini". I did deceit at it. I suppose I 
J cleared my 15*. a w. • k» T^ie price kept the same 
{ while I was in the business. I sold them at city 
offices. I supplied the Phoenix in Lombard- 
| street, I remember, and the better sort of shops. 


A A 3 
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People liked them when they wanted to light a J 
candle in a hurry, in places where thpre was no 
Are to seal a letter, or such like. There was no j 
envelopes in them days. Hhe penny-postage 
brought them in. I was sometimes told not to 
carry such things there again, ns they didn't want 
the house set on fire by keeping such dangerous 
things in it. Now, I suppose, lucifers are in every 
house, and that there’s not a tiitder-^ox used in 
aU London.” Such nppeats have been the 
beginning of the extensive street-trade in these 
chemical preparations now carried on. At the 
twelvemonth’s end, my informant went into an¬ 
other line of business. 

The “German Congreves” were soon ajter in-* 
troduced, and were at first sold wholesale at the 
“ English and German” swag-shops in Hounds- 
ditch, at 2s. the dozen boxes, and weje retailed 
at 3 d., Ad ., and sometimes as high us C)d. tf.e box. ( 
These matohes, I am told, “kept Ceir hold”* 
about five years, whoig they ceased to be a portion 
of the street trade. The German Congreves were 
ignited by being drawn along a slip of sand* 
paper, nt r the bottomo£ the box, as is done at I 
present; with son^Tiowevyr, a double piece of j 
sand-paper was sold for purposes of igniting. 

After this time cheaper and cheaper matches 
were introduced, and were sold in the streets im¬ 
mediately on their introduction. At first, the 
cheaper matches had an unpleasant smell, and 
could hardly be kept in a bed-room, but that was 
obviated, and the trade progressed to its present 
extent. • 

The lucifer-match boxes, the most frequent in i 


scorn it. My children help me, an I ’re told you ; 
I did my best for them when I was able, and so 
I have a just sort of claim on them. Well, 
indeed, then, sir, as you ask me, if I had only 
myself to depend upon, why I couldn't live. I 
must beg or go into the house, and I don't know 
which I should take to worst at 72. I’ve been 
selling fimifers about five years, for I Was worn 
out with hard work and rheumatics when I was 
65»or 66. I gr^Eregular rAmds, about 2 miles m a 
day, or,2J, or if it’s fine 3 miles or more from 
where I live, and the same distance back, for I 
can somet^nes walk middling if I can do nothing 
else. I carry my boxes tied up in a handker¬ 
chief, and hold 2 or 3 in my hand. I *m ashamed 
to hold them out on any rail where I aint*knowi^; 
and never do if there isn’t a good-humoured 
looking person to be seen below, or through the 
kitrficn window. But my eyesight aint good, 
and I make mistakes, and get snapped up very 
short ftt times. Yesterday, now, I was lucky 
in my small way. {There's a gentleman, that i( I 
can see him. I can always sell boxes to at Id. 
a piece. That’s his price, he says, and he takes 
no change if I offer it. I saw him yesterday at 
his own door, and says he, * Well, old greybeard, 
I haven’t seen you for a long time. Here's Is, 
leave a dozen boxes.’ I told him I had only 11 
left; but he said, ‘ 0, it’s all the same,’ and he 
told a hoy that was crossing the hall to take them 
j into the kitchen, and we soon could hear the 
| housekeeper grumbling quite loud—perhaps she 
didn’t know her master could hear—about being 
bothered with nfbbish that people took in master 


the street-trade, are bought by the poor persons 
selling them in tljf streets, at the manufacturers, 
or at oil-shops, for a number of oilmen buy largely j 
of the manufacturers, and can “supply the trade” j 
at the same rate as the manufacturer. * The price j 
is 2 \d. the dozen boxes, each box containing ffiO 
matches. Some of the boxes (German made) arc 
round, and many used to be of tin, but these are | 
rarely seen now. The prices are proportionate. 
The common price of a lucifer box in the streets 
is \<l., but many buyers, I am told, insist upon 
and obtain three a penny, which they do generally 
of some one who supplies them regularly. The 
trade is chiefly itinerant. 

One feeble old man gave me the following 
account of his customers, lie hnd been in the 
employ of market-gardeners, carmen, and others, 
whose business necessitated the use of carts and 
horses. In his old age he was unable to do any 
hard work ; he was assisted however, his 
family, especially by one son living in the 
country ; he had a room in the house of a daugh¬ 
ter, who was a widow, but his children were 
on^v working people, with families, he said, and so 
he sold a few lucifers “ as a help,” and to have 
the comfort of a bit of tobacco, and buy an old 
thing in the way of cldthing without troubling 
any one. Out of his earnings, tof» he paid 6rf. a 
week for the schooling one of his daughter’s 
children. 

K I fell these lucifers, sir,” he said, in answer 
to my inquiries, “ I never beg t-ith them : I’d 


with ; and the gentleman shouts out, * Some of 

you stop that old-mouth, will you ? She 

wants a profit out of them in her bills.’ All was 
quiet then, and he sins to me quite friendly, ‘ If 
she wasn’t the Uvst cook in London I’d have 
quitted her long since, by G—.’ ” «The old man 
chuckled no little as he related this; he then went 
on, lie *8 a swearing man, but a good man, I’m 
sure, and I don’t know why he’s so kind to me. 
Periifips he is to others. 1 ’m ashamed to hold 
my boxes to the ary rails, ’cause so many does 
that to biv I sell lucifers both to mistresses and 
mauls. Sonje wilf hi?ve 3 for a Id., and though 
it’s a poor profit, I do it, for they sa} r , * O, if you 
come this way constant, we 'll buy of you when¬ 
ever we want. If you won’t give 3 a penny* 
there’s plenty will.’ I sell, too, in some small 
streets, Lisson-grove way, to women that see me 
from their windows, and come down to the doW. 
They’re needle-workers I think. Thejs^y some* 
times, * I’m glad I’ve seen you, for itshges me 
the trouble of running out.’ t 

“ Well, sir, 1 ’m Bure I hardly know how many 
boxes I sell. On a middling good day I sell 
2 dozen, on a good day 3 dozen, on a bad day 
not a dozen, sometimes not half-a-dozen, and 
sometimes, but not often, not more than a 
couple. Then in bad weather I don’t go out, 
and time hangs very heavy if it isn’t a Monday ; 
for every Monday I buy a threepenny paper 
of a newsman# for 2d., and read it as well as I 
can with my old eyes and glasses, and get my 
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daughter to read a bit to me in the evening, and 
next day I send the paper to my son in the 
country, and so save him buying one. As well as 
I can tell I sell about 9 dozen boxes a week, one 
week with another, and clear from 2*. to 2.s 0 •!. 
It’s employment for me as well ns a help.” 

It is not easy to estimate the precise number of 
persons who really sell lucifer matches as,a means 
of subsistence, or as a principal .'•< ans. Th n’b 
are many, especially girls and women, the ma¬ 
jority being Irishwomen, who do not uii „dy 
solicit chaiity, and do not even say, “ P^y a box 1 
of lucifers from a poor creature, to get her a 
ha’porth of bread or, “ please a bit of bioken 
\ icjuals, if it’s only told potatoes, for a bov of the 
best lucifers.” Act these match-sellers look so , 
imploringly down an aiea, or through a window, ' 
some “ shouldei ing ” a young duld the w Idle. aVid 
remain there so peitiuaeiously that a box in bought, 
or a halfpenny given, often merely to got nd of ( 
the applicant. : 

An intelligent man, a street-sellei, and f.nndiar 1 
with street trading genet ally, whom I questioned , 
on the subject, said ‘* It \s le.illv hard to tell, sir, 1 
but I should c.iliuhite this way, It's the real j 
sellers you ask about; them as tiies to live on 1 
their selling lucifers, oi ns their main support. I 
ha\e worked London and the outside places yes, 

I mean the submits— m ten lounds, oi districts, but 
six is better, lor you can then go the same round the 
same day next week, and so get known. The real 
sellers, m my opinion, is old men and women out 
of employ, or past woik, and t(F beg they are 
ashamed, I \e read the Bible you see, sir, though 
I ’ve had too much to do with gay persons even to 
go to chinch. I sliouM say that in oath of those 
t' i n rounds, or at any late, splicing one uith 
another, was twenty persons r*ally sell ..g Inci¬ 
te] s. Yes, and depending a good deal upon them, 
lbr they’re an easy carnage lor an mhrm hothv, 
and as ready a sale as most thing 5 *, f don’t 
reckon them as begs, or whine*, or sticks to a 
house for an hour, but them as sells; in •u 
opinion, they’re 200, and no more. All the 
others dodge*, in one wav or other, on pity and 
charity. There’s one lurk tint’s‘getting common 
now. A man well dressed, and Muy # clean, and 
wearing gloves, knocks at a dom, and asks to 
speak to the master or mistiess. If he succeeds, 
he looks about him as if he was ashamed, and 
then he pulls out of his coat-pocket a Incite r box 
or two, and asks, as a favour, to he allowed to sell 
one, as retr ied cncumstnnees drive him to do so. 
He does-* „ beg, but I don’t reckon him a seller, 
for he lias always pome story or other to tell, 
that’8 all a fakement.” Most dwellers in a 
suburb will have met with one ef these •well- 
dressed match-sellers. 

Adopting my informant’s calculation, and sup¬ 
posing that each of these traders t.ike, on lucifers 
alone, but 4.». weekly, selling nine dozen (with a 
profit to the seller of from Is. 9 if. to 2<. fkM, we 
imd 20801. expended in this way. The matches 
me sold also at stalls, with other abides, in the 
ftieet markets, and elsewhere; but this traffic, I 
am told, becomes smaller, and only amounts to one 


i tenth of the amount I have specified as taken by 
1 itinerants. These street-sellers reside in all parts 
j of town which I *have before specified as tho 
j quarters of the poor. 

i Of Tur Street-Sellers of Chub Ltoht«, 

OB FrZBKH. 

, Tuts is one«of the employments to which boys, 
whom neglect, ill-treatment, destitution, or a 
vagrant disposition, have driven or lured to a 
street life, seem to resort to almost as readily* as to 
the oHeis,” “Old yonr’os, sir' “Shall I carry 
your passel, inarm 1 ’ 

• The finding (<ipit.il required to enter into the 
husiiu is one cause of its numbning many fol¬ 
lowers. The “fu ees," as I most frequently heard 
tl hi called)! ni>* .sold at the “Cougieve shops,” 
..i l.nre v’hieflv Herman made*. At one time, in- 
(fecu, they vAue announced as “Herman tinder.” 
The wholesale ch.u^ is 4 0/.*per 1000 “lights.” 
The 3 000 lights are, apportioned into fifty lows, 
each of twenty self igniting matches; and these 
“rows” are sold in the%sp^ets, anchor two 
lot* \if , and two, three, or fourM^. It is com¬ 
mon enough for a juvenile ftr/ee seller to buy only 
f)00 ; so that 2 \<l. .supplies his stock in trade 

Tim boys tfoi the majority of tho street-traders 
l who sell unfit liizees, are boys) frequent the ap- 
j pioachc a to the steam-boat piers, the omnibus 
stands, and whatever places aie resorted to by 
persons who love to smoke in the open air. Nome 
I of these young trade) ? have neither shoes nor 
I stockings, more especially the Irish lads, who are 
at least half the number, and then apology for a 
cap fully displays tho large ro'4 ears, and flat 
features, which seem to distinguish a class of the 
Irish children in the s.ieeis of London. Some 
Jnsh hoys hold out their red-tipped lu/ees with 
ail appealing looje, menu* . > be plaintive, and say, 
in a winning tone, “Spend a halfpenny on a 
poor boy, your honour.” Otheis offer them, 
without any appealing look or tone, either in si¬ 
lence, or saving—“ Buy a fuzee to light your 
; pine or ng.ir. sir . a low of lights for a \il.” 

I met with one Tush boy, of thirteen or four- 
1 teen years of age, who was offering fuzecs to the 
persons going to Chalk Farm fair on Faster 
! Tuesday, hut the ram kept away many visitors, 

! and the l.id could Imidly find a customer. He 
j was 1 1 tei.illy dienclied, for his skin, .sliming with 
! the mm, could be seen abont Ins arms and knees 
j through the slits of his tl m corduroy jacket and 
trowsers, and he* worn no shirt. 

“It’s manges T sell in ginr your honour,” he 
said, “ and it’s on oranges T hopes to be next 
week, plaze God But im.tb'*r -it*’s oronge-selling 
she is too—wanted to make a grand show fee 
Aister wake, and tnk the money to do it, and put 
me on the fuzee*. It’s the thrnlh I’m telling 
your honour. She thought I might be after 
making a male’s 'mate” h" al’s meat) “out of them, 
mtirely; but the sorra a’malt. I’ll make to day 
rf it coat me a fardin, for l haven’t tuk one. I 
niver renumber any k.der; mother and me lives 
together somehow}glory be to God ; but it 'a often 
knowirl vvliat it is to oe hungry we are. I’ve 
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sould fuzees before, when ingans, and nuts, and 
oranges was dear and not for the poor to buy, 
but I niver did so bad as to*iay. A gintleman 
once said to me : * Here, Pat, yer sowl, you look 
hungry. Here’s a thirteener for yez; go and get 
drunk wid it.’ Och, no, your honour, he wasn’t 
an Irish gintleman ; it was afthcr mocking me he 
was, God save him.” On my asking the boy if 
he felt hurt at this mockery* he answered, slily, 
witli all his air of simplicity, “Sure, thin, wasn’t 
there .the shillin’'? For it was a shillin’ he gave 
me, glory be to God. No, I niver heard it called, 
a thn teener before, but mother has. Och, thin, 
sir, indeed, and it’s could and wet I am. I hav fc e 
a new shirt, ns was giv to mother for me by a 
lady, but I wouldn't put it on sich a day as this, 
your honour, sir. I ’ll go to mass an it ivery 
Sunday. I’ve made C <i. a day amf st’netimes 
more a aellin’ fuzees, wid luck, God^ be praiked^ 
but the bad withers put me out mtirely this 
time.” 

The fuzee-sellers frequently offer their wares at 
the bars of public-houses in the daytime, and 
sometimes dispo^UTttiemfto those landlords who 
sell cigars. From the best information 1 can com¬ 
mand there are now upwards of 200 persons 
selling fuzees in the streets of the metropolis. But 
the trade is often collateral. The cigar-seller offers 
fuzees, play-bill sellers (boys) do so sometimes at 
the doors of the theatres to persons coming out, 
the pipe-sellers also carry them; they ate some¬ 
times sold along with lucifer matches, and at 
miscellaneous stalls. It will, I believe, bo accurate 
to state that in the streets there aie generally 
100 persons Bursting, or endeavouring to subsist, 
on the sale of fuzees alone. It may be estimated 
also that each of those traders averages a receipt 
of 10c?. a day (with a profit exceeding 6c?.), so 
that 1300?. is yearly laid out In the streets ill’this 
way. 

Of the fuzee-selling lads, those who arc parent¬ 
less, or runaway, sleep in the lodging-houses, in 
the better conducted of which the master or deputy 
takes charge of the stock of fuzees or lucifer- 
matches during the night to avert the risk of fire; 
in others these combustibles are stowed anywhere 
at the discretion, or indiscretion, of the lodgers. 

Of the Street-Sellers of Gitta-Peucha 
Heads. 

There are many articles which, having become 
cheap in the shops, find their way to the street- 
traders, and after a brief, oj comparatively brief, 
and piosperous trade has been carried on in them, 
gradually disappear. These are usually things 
which are grotesque or amusing, but of no utility, 
§.nd they are supplanted by some more attractive 
novelty—a main attraction being that it is a 
novelty. 

Among such mattrts of street-trade arc the 
elastic toys called “gutta-pereka heads;” these, 
however, have no g^UtaYerclia in their composition, 
but consist solely of a composition made of 
glue and treacle—the same as is used for printer’s 
rollers. The heads are small foloured models of 
the human face,«usually with projecting qose and 


chin, and wide or distorted mouth, which ndmit 
of being squeezed into a different form of fea¬ 
tures, their elasticity causing them to return to 
the original caste. The trade carried on in the 
streets in these toys was at one time extensive, 
but it seems now to be gradually disappearing. 
On a fine day a little after noon, last week, there 
was nolfone “head” exposed for sale in any of 
the fom^great |treet markets of Leather-lane, tho 
Brill, JTottenlmm-court-road including the Hamp- 
stead-road, and High-street, Camden-town. 

The trade became established in the streets up¬ 
wards o<*two years ago. At first, I am told by a 
street-seller, himself one of the first, theie were 
six “head-sellers,” who “ worked” the parks and 
their vicinity. My informant one day sold a grf>ss 
of heads in and about Jlyde-park, and a more 
ftnftunate fellow-trader on the same day sold 
gross. The heads were recommended, whenever 
opportunity offered, by a little patter. “ Here,” 
one man used to spy, “here’s the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington’s head for 1<?. It’s modelled from the 
statty on horseback, but is a improvement. His 
nose speaks for itself. Sir llobert Feel’s only !<?. 
Anybody j'ou please is It?.; a free choice and 
no favour. The Queen and all the Royal Family 
le?. apiece.” As the street-seller offered to dis¬ 
pose of the model of any eminent man’s head and 
face, he held up some one of the most grotesque 
of thd number. Another man one Saturday 
evening sold five or six dozen to costerniongeis 
and others in the street maikets “ pattering” them 
off as the likenesses of any policeman who might 
be obnoxious to the street-traders 1 This was 
when the trade was new. The number of sellers 
was a dozen in the second week ; it was soon 
twenty-five, all confining themselves to the sale of 
the heads; besides these the heads were offered to 
the street-buying public by many of the stationary 
street-folk, whose stock partook of a miscellaneous 
character. The men carrying on this traffic were 
of the class of general street-sellers. 

« < The trade was spoiled, sir,” said an informant, 
“ by so many going into it, but I ’vc heard that 
it 'a not* bad in parts of the country now. The 
sale was always*hest in the parks, I believe, and 
Sundays \fas the best days. I don’t pretend to 
be leamcd , about religion, but I know that many 
a time after I’d earned next to nothing m a vfet 
week, it came a fine Sunday morning, and I 
took as much as got me and my wife and 
children a good dinner of meat and potatoes, and 
sometimes, when we could depend on it, smoking 
hot from the baker’s oven; and I thehinjelt I had 
something to thank God for. You see, f.r, when 
a man’s been out all the \veek, and often with 
nothing to call half a dinner, and his wife's earn¬ 
ings only a few pence by sewing at home, with 
three young children to take care of, you 're 
nouiishcd and comforted, and your strength keeps 
up, by a meat dinner on a Sunday, quietly in 
your own room. But them as eats their dinner 
without having to cam it, can’t understand about 
that, and aq, the Sunday^ park trade was stopped, 
the police drive us abiAit like dogs, not gentle¬ 
men’s dogs, but stray or mad dogs. And it 
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seems there’s some sort of a new police. I can’t on” in his present trade. He spoke merrily of 
understand a bit of it, and I don’t want to, for his troubles, as I linvp found common among Us 
the old police is trouble enough.” class, when they are over. 

The gutta-percha heads are mostly bought at the “ My father" had ,tt milk-walk,” he said, “ and 
“ English and German ” swag-shops. A few are wh it he died I was without money and had 
made by the men who sell them in the streets, nothing to do, but I soon got a place with a single 
The “ swag ” price is Is. the gross; at one time . gentleman, fie had a small house, and kept only 
the swag man demurred to sell less than half a me and a old housekeeper. I was to make my- 
gross, but now when the demand is dimmilhed, a * self generally useful, but when I first went, the 
dozen is readily supplied for Sd^ The street , most I had to do wgp t*> look after a horse that 
price retail, is and always was Id. a head T n ster had. Master never was on horseback m 
principal purchasers in the street are boys and his life, but he took Skipjack—that was the hprse’s 
young men, with a few tradesmen or working j game, he was rising si x —for a debt, and kept him 
people, “ such as can afford a penny or t\?o,” iio I two month* till he could sell him to his mind, 
lmy the “ gutta percha” heads for their children I JNIastei;took a largeisb gaiden— for ho was fond of 
r J hero used to be a tolerable trade in public ( growing ,»owers and \ege tables, and made presents 
houses, where persons enjoying themselves bought j of them -just lief, .e poor Skipjack went, and I 
them “ for a lark,” but this trade has now ' wn* »et to work : . it, beside? do my house-work, 

dwindled to a mere nothing. One of the “larkp ” I I* u.t* a,easy place, and I was wery comfable. 

an informant knew to be practised, was to attach i4ut*inaster, who was a good master ami a friend 
the head to a piece of paper or card, write upon to a poor man, as T ki w, got into difficulties ; he 
it some one's mime, make it up 411 to a parcel, and was something in fhe City ;*I never understood 
send it to the flatten'd invividual. The same man what; and one ingltt, when I'd been above a 
had sold heads to young women, not servant- • year and a-half with him, he told me i must go, 
maids he thought, but in some not very ill paid | lor he couldn t afford to^kefy i.A^ny longfr. Next 
employment, and he believed, fiom their manner ' day he was arrested, quite sudden 1 believe, and 
when buying, for s<yne similar pm pose of “larking.” sent to prison for debt. I had a good character, 
"When the heads were a novelty, lie sold a good but nobody cared for one from a man in prison, 
many to women of the town. and m a month my money was out, and my last 

There are now no street-folks who depend upon j 3s. 6d went for an advertisement, what was no 
the sale of these gutta-percha heads, but th$y sell i good to me. I then took to holding horses or 
them occasionally. The usual mode is to display 1 anything that way, and used to sleep m the parks 
them on a tray, and now, generally with other or by the road sides where it was quiet. 1 did 
things. One man showed me h*a box, which, that for a month and more. I’ve sometimes never 
when the lid was raised, lie cat rice as a tray tasted food all day, and used to quench myself 
slung round his neck, and it. contained gutta- (so he worded it) with cold water from the 
percha heads, exhibition medals, and rings and pumps. It took off the hunger for a time. 1 got 
other penny aitides of jewellery. to know other boys that -as living as 1 was, and 

Thcte are at present, l am informed, 30 pi isons when I could-athnd it J slept at lodging houses, the 
selling guttapercha heads m the streets, some of hoy# took me to of told t-*«- about. One evening 
them confining tneir business solely to those articles, a gentleman gate me Is. for catching his horse 
In this number, however, I do not include thUse that he’d left standing, but it had got frightened, 
who are both makers and selleis. Their aveiage and runoff. Next morning 1 went into the fly- 
receipts, I am assured, do not exceed 5.v. a vse'sk papei trade,—it’s neatly two years ago, I think— 
each, for, though some may take 15#. a week, because a lmy I slept with did tidy m it. We 
others, and generally the stationary hea^-sellers, bought the papers at the first shop as was open, 
do not take Is. The piofit So tiie street retailer and then got leave of the deputy of the lodging- 
is one thiid of his receipts. From tin#calculation house to catch all the flies we could, and we stuck 
it appears, that if the present rate of ssfle continue, Hieni thick on the paper, and fastened the paper 
38<M. is spent yearly in these stieet toys. At to our hats. I used to think, when I was in ser- 
one time it was far more than twice the amount. vice, how a smart livery hat, wiih a cockade to it, 

would look, but instead of that 1 turned out, the 
Of thk Street-Seller* of Fly-Papers first time m my life that ever I sold anything, 

^ and Beetle-Wafers. with my hat stuck rounu with flies. I felt so 

Fly-Papers came, generally, into street-traffic, I ashamed I could 1 m Je cried. T was miserable, I 
am informed, in the summer of 1848. felt so awkerd. ihit I spent mv last 2d. in some 

The fly-papers are sold wholesale nt many of gin and «ntlk to give me courage and that bright- 
the oil-shops, but the principal shop for the#upply ened me up a bit, and I set to work. I went 
of the street-traders is m Whitechapel. The Mile-end wrtV, and got out of the main streets, 
wholesale price is 2 if/. a dozen, and the (street) and I suppose I’d gone into Btreets and places 
retail charge \d. a paper, or three 1</. A young where there hadn t often been fly-papers before, 
man, to whom I was referred, and whom I found and 1 soon had g lot of boys following me, and l 
selling, or rather bartering, crockery, gave me the felt, almost, as if I\. %ick^d a pocket, or done 
following account of his experience of tin* fly- something to be ’shamed of. I could hardly ciy 
paper trade. He was a rosy-cheek^d, strong-built * Catch ’em alive, only a halfpenny!’ But I 
young fellow, and said h% thought he was “ getting found J could se^l my papers to public-houses and 
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shopkeepers, such as grocers and confectioners, 
and that gave me pluck. 2Jhe boys caught flics, 
and then came up to me, and threw them against 
ray hat, and if they stuck th^ lads set up a shout. 

I stuck to the trade, however, nnd took 2#. Gd. to 
3.i. every day that week, more than half of it 
profit, and on Saturday 1 took 5s. Gd. The trade 
is all to housekeepers. I called at open shops and 
looked up at the windows, or held up my hat at 
private houses, and was Bgm^imes beckoned to go 
in and sell my papers. Women bought most, I 
think. * Nasty things,’ they used to Bay, < there's 
no keeping nothing clean for them.’ 1 rtuck to the 
trade for near two months, and then I was worth 
13#. 6c/., and had got a pair of good shoes, and ( a 
good second-hand shirt, with one to clhuige it; 
and next 1 did a little in tins and hardware, at 
the places where 1 used to go my fly rounds, and 
in the winter I got into the crock trade, with 
another young fellow for a mate, and I’m in »t 
yet, and getting a tidy connection, T think.” 

Some of the fly paper sellerrimake their stock-in- 
trade, but three-fourths of the number buy them 
ready-made. The street-sellers make them of old 
newspapers or othws -f aste-paper, no matter how 
dirty. To the paper they apply turpentine and 
common coach varnish, some using resin instead of 
varnish, and occasionally they dash a few grains 
of sugar over the composition when spread upon 
the pnper. 

Last summer, 1 was informed, there were fifty* 
or sixty persons selling fly-papers and beetle 
wafers in the streets; some of tlynn hoys, and 
all of them of the general class of street-sellers, 
who “take” to any trade for which 1#. suffices 
as capital. Their average earnings may be esti¬ 
mated at 2#. Gd. a day, about one-half being 
profit. This gives a street outlay, say for a 
“ season” of ten weeks, of 375/., calculating fifty 
sellers. • • 

A few of these street traders crimed a side of a 
newspaper, black with flies, attached to a stick, 
waving it like a flag. The cnes were “ (latch ’em 
alive! Catch ’em alive for j*c£!” “ New method 

of destroying thousands !” 

Of tub Stiuset-Skllehs of Miscf.llaneous 
Manufactuukd Auticlks. 

In addition to the more staple wares which forfn 
the street trade in manufactured articles of a 
miscellaneous character, are many, as I said before, 
which have been popular for a while and are now 
entirely disused. In the course of my inquiry it 
was remarkable how oblhious I found many of 
the 8treet-Beller8 as to wh&t they had sold at 
various periods. “0 dear, yes Bir, I've sold 
all sorts of thiqgs in the streets besides what 
I’m on now; first one and then another as 
pforaiaed a few pence,” was the substance of a re¬ 
mark I frequently heard ; but what was meant by 
the one and the other thing thus sold they had a 
difficulty to call to mind, but $n a hint being 
thrown out they coyld vsually give the necessary 
details. From the information 1 acquired I select 
the following curious matter. 

Six or seven years ago Galvanic Rings were 


sold extensively by the street-folk. These were 
clumsy lead-coloured things, which were described 
by the puffing shop-keepers, and in due course by 
the street-sellers, ns a perfect amulet; a thing 
which by its mere contact with the finger would 
not only cure but prevent “ fits, rheumatics, and 
cramps.” On my asking a man who had sold 
them* if these were all the ailments of which he 
and tlfe others proclaimed the galvanic rings an 
yifallilfle cur^i he answered: “Like the quack 
medicines you read about, sir, in ’vertisements, we 
said they was good for anything anybody com¬ 
plained of or was afraid was coming on them, but 
we went mostly for rheumatics. A sight of tin 
some of the shopkeepers must ha\e made, for 
what we sold at 1 d. they got Gd. a piece for. 
Then for gold galvanic*—and I've been told they 
was gilt—they had 10#. Gd. each. The streets is 
nothing to the shops on a dodge. 1 ‘ve been told 
by people as I’d sold galv.inics to, that they’d bad 
benefit from them. 1 suppose that was just su¬ 
perstitious. I tfcink Hymns did the most of any 
house m galvanies.” 

The men selling these rings—for the business 
was carried on almost entirely by men—were the 
regular street-traders, who sell “ first one thing 
and then another.” They weje carried in boxes, 
ns I have shown medals are now, nnd they gene¬ 
rally foimed a portion of the street-jeweller’s stock, 
whether he were itinerant or stationary. The 
j purchasers were labourers m the open air, such as 
those employed about buildings, whose exposure 
to the alternations of heat and cold render them 
desirous of a qure for, or preventive against rheu¬ 
matism. The costermongers were also purchasers, 
and in the course of my inquiries among that 
numerous body, I occasionally saw a galvanic ring 
still worn by a few, and those chiefly, I think, 
fish-sellers. r 

Nor was the street or shop tQido in these gal¬ 
vanic rings confined to amulets for the finger. I 
hflurd of one elderly woman, then a prosperous 
street-seller in the Now Out, who slept with a 
gftk anic ring on every toe, she suffered bo much 
from cramp and rheumatism ! Theie were also 
galvaniq shields, which were to be tied round the 
waist, and warsmtid “ to cure all over.” They 
were retailed at Gd. each. Galvanic earrings were 
likewise apportion of this manufacture. They 
were not “chops” from the ear, but filled bebihd 
and around it as regards the back of the skull, 
and were to avert rheumatic attacks, and even 
aching from the head. The street price was Is. 
the p:iir. Gahanic bracelets, handsomely gilt, 
were 2#. 6c/. the pair. Hut the sale oS^ill these 
hightcr-priced charms was a mere nonenucy com¬ 
pared to that of the penny rings. 

Aether trade -if it may be classed under this 
head—carried on by great numbers and with 
great success for a while, was that of cards vdth 
the Lord's Prayer in the comptass of a sixpence. 
This was an engraving—now and then offered in 
the streets still--strictly fulfilling the announce¬ 
ment as to the compass in which the Prayer was 
contained, wi/h the addition of a drawing of the 
Bible, ns part of the enjfraving, “ within the six- 
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pence.” This trade was at first, I am told, chiefly 
in the hands of the patterers : “ Grand novelty!” 
they said ; “ splendid engraving ! The Lord’s 
Prayer, with a beautiful picture of the Bible, all 
legible to the naked eye, in the compass of a six¬ 
pence. Five hundred letters, all clear, on a six¬ 
pence.” One man said to me: “I knevr very 
well there wasn’t 500, but it was a uenPmurber 
to cry. A schoolmasteiwakl to me once' Why, 
there isn’t above half that number of letters,’ lie 
was wrong though; for I believe there’s 
This card was published six or seven years ago, 
and the success attending the sale of tile Lord’s 
Prayer, led to the publication of the Belief m the 
same form, “ When the trade was new,” said 
on*i man, “ I could sell a gross in a day without 
any very great trouble ; but in a little time there 
was hundreds in the trade, and one might patter 
hard to sell four dozen.” 

The wholesale pi ice was 8a. the gross, and as 
thirteen cards went to the dozen, the day’s profit 
when a gross was sold was 5s. When the sale 
did not extend to beyond four dozen the profit was 
l,f. 8J. A few cards “ in letters of gold ” were 
vended in the streets at Gil. each. They had 
large margins and presented a handsome appear¬ 
ance. The wholesale price was 3.?. 6d. the dozen. 

When this trade was at its height, there were, 
I am told, from 500 to 700 men, women and 
children engaged in it; selling the cards both 
with and without other articles. The cards had 
also a very extenshe sale in the countrj r . 

Pen-holder ■>* with ylaaa or cknialandhs are an¬ 
other commodity which appeared m ^denly, about 
six months ago, in stieet commerce, and at once be¬ 
came the staple of a considerable ttaffic. These pens 
are eight or nine inches long, the “ body,” so to 
speak, being of solid round glass, of almost all 
colours, green, blue, and black predominating, with 
a seal (lacqueiefl. white or yellow) at the top, and a 
holder of the usual kind, with a steel pen atdhe 
bottom. Some are made of white pot and called 
“ China pens,” and of these some are ornanuytyd 
with small paintings of flowers and leaves. These 
wares are German, and were first charged 9*. Gd. 
the gross, without pens, whi^i \gerc an additional 
3 d. at the swag-shops. The price is snow 5.?. the 
gross, the pens being the same. «The Btreet- 
sidlers who were fortunate enough to “ get a good 
start ” with these articles did exceedingly well. 
The pen-holders, when new, are handsoiue-looking, 
and at Id. each were cheap; some few were at 
first retailed at 2t l. One man, I am told, sold 
two-and-eCfalf gross in one day in the ncigbour- 
hood c r the Bank, purchasers not seldom taking 
a dozen or more. *As the demand continued, 
some men connected with the supply of goods for 
street sale, purchased all the stock in the swag- 
Bhops, expending about 170L, and at once raised 
the price to l0.s. 6d. the gross. This amount the 
poorer street-sellers demurred to gi\e, as they 
could rarely obtain a higher price than Id. each, 
and 2d. for the ornamented holders, but the street- 
stationers (who bought, however, ^ery sparingly) 
and the small shopkeepers gave the advance “as 
they found the glass-holders asked for.” On the 


whole, I am told, tfiis forestalling was not very 
profitable to the speculators, as when fresh sup¬ 
plies were received^at the “ swags,” the price fell. 

At fiist this street business was carried on by 
men, but it was soon resorted to by numbers of 
poor women and children. One gentleman in¬ 
formed me that in consequence of reading “ Lon¬ 
don Labour and the London Poor,” he usually 
| had a little uilk witji t^e street-sellers of whom he 
purchased any trifle; he bought these pen-holders 
1 of ten or twelve different women and gills ;.all of 
# them could answer correctly his inquiry ns to the 
uses of the pons; but only one girl, of fifteen or 
sixteen, and she hesitatingly, \entured to assert 
flint sb& could write her own name with the pen 
she offered for sale. The street-trade still con¬ 
tinues, but instead of being in the hands of 400 
individigils*-<^ it was, at the very least, I am 
#ss?!"ed, at one period—there are nowqnly about 
fitty carrying it on itincrantly, while with the 
“pitched” sales-f. ople, the glass-holders are 
merely a portion of She stock, and with the itine¬ 
rants ten dozen a week (a receipt of 10*., and a 
profit of 4*. 9 il.) is now^ui Aveiago sMe. The 
former glass-holder sellers of the poorer sort are 
now vending oranges. 

Shht Buttons form another of the articles— 
(generally either “ useful things ” or with such 
recommendation to street-buyers as the galvanic 
amulets possessed)—which every now and then 
are disposed of in great quantities in the Btreets. 
If an attenifit bo made by a manufacturer to es¬ 
tablish a cheaper shirt button, for instance, of 
horn, or pot, or glass, and if it prove unsuccessful, 
or if an improvement be effected and the old stock 
becomes a sort of dead stock, the*superseded goods 
have to be disposed of. mid I am informed by a 
person familiar with those establishments, that 
the«wag-Bliopkeepers can always find customers, 
“for anything* likely,’ with the indispensable 
proviso that it be cheap. In this way Bhirt but¬ 
tons have lately been sold in the streets, not only 
by the vendors of small wares in their regular 
trade, but by men, lads, and girls, some of the 
males shirtless themselves, who sell them solely, 
with a continuous and monotonous cry of “ Half¬ 
penny a dozen ; halfpenny a dozen.” The wholc- 
mle price of the last “ street lot,” was 3 d. the 
gross, or \d. the dozen. To clear 6d. a day in 
shirt buttons is “ good work it is more fre¬ 
quently id. 

OP TIIF. PTREET-SELLBKd OF WALKING-STICKS. 

Tiik walking-sticks sold in the streets of London 
are principally purchased at wholesale houses in 
Mint-street and Union-stiect, Borough, and their 
neighbourhoods. “ There’s no street-trade,” ssAd 
an intelligent man, “and 1 \e tried most that’s 
been, or promised to be,.a living in the streets, 
that is so tiresqme as the walking-stick trade. 
There is nothing in v,-hh;t people are so particular. 
The stick’s sure to be either too short or too long, 
or too thick or too thin, or too limp or too stiff. 
You would think it was a simple thing for a man 
to choose a stick*out of a lot, but i£you were with 
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tot n. w\\vnJ on 8. fen® BaUersrft Fic\d« 

\rm 'A see it wasn't. 0, it'» a tiresome job. ’ 

ft ‘ The trade is a summer atd n Sunday trade. 
1 The best localities are the several parka, and the 
! apprraches to thorn, (ireomvich-park included , 
j Hampstead Heath, Kennington Common, and, 
I indeed, whom or person s congregate for pedestrian 
purposes, Battersea Fields being, perhaps, the 
plate where the greatest Sunday trade is earned j 
nn. Pome of the greater thoroughfares too, such 
as Oxford-street and the (h tv-road, are a good 
deal frequented by the stick-sellers. r 

This trade—like others where the article sold 
is not of general consumption or primary tisefuj- j 
ness affords, what 1 once henid a street-seller i 
call, “n good range.” There is no general I j r ie- j 
cognised price or value, so that n snuj»*t trader in 
sticks can apportion Ins offeis, or his dirges, to 
what he may think to be the extentfd enditrcim* j 
m a customer. Whgt might be 'Id. to a man who j 
looked knowing/' might be %d. to a man who j 
“looked gieen.” The cnmufnn sticks, which are j 
the “ cripples,*’ 1 was told, of all the sorts of 
sticks (the spoiliyPhr "inferior sticks) mixed with j 
“common pines,” are 1 M the dozen. From this j 
price there is a gradual scale up to 8s. the dozen i 
for “ good polished beyond that price the sttoet- ; 
seller rarely ventures, and. seldom buys e\cn at I 
that (for street-trade) high rate, ns fourpenny and 
sixpenny sticks go off the best ; thev* saleable 
sticks aie generally polished hazel or pine. “ I ’ve 
sold to all sorts of people, sir,” siutt a sti(k-seller. 

“ f once had some veiy pretty sticks, very cheap, 
only 2d. « piece, and I sold a good many to hoys. 
They bought thgm, I suppose, to look like men, 
and daren’t carry them home ; for 1 once saw n 
boy I'd sold a stick to, break it and throw u 
away just before he knocked at the Uoor of a re¬ 
spectable house one Sunday evening. I ’vc*sold 
shilling sticks to gentlemen, sometimes, that had 
lost or broken or forgot their own. fanes there’s 
nothing done in now in the streets; nor in ‘vines,’ 
which is the little switchy things that used to be 
n sort of a plaything. There’s only one stick- 
man in the streets, as far as 1 know—and if there 
was, I should he etre to know, I think— that has 
what you may cal! a capital in sticks. Only the 
other day I saw him sell a registered stick nedl- 
Chnring-cross. It was a beauty. A Bath cane, 
with a splendid ivory head, and a compass let 
into the ivory. The head scicwed off, and be¬ 
neath was a map of London and a Guide to the 
Great Exhibition. O, but^ he has a beautiful 
stock, ami aint he aristocratic! ‘ Ash twigs,’ 

with the light-coloured bark on them, not polished, 
but just trimmed, was a very good uale, but 
they’re not now. Why, as to what I take, it's 
such a uncertain trade that it s hard *to say. Some 
oays I haven’t taken 6d., and the most money 
I ever took was one "Derby day at Epsom—I 
wish there was more Derby* days, for poor 
people’s sakes—nyd lien I took 30$. The 
most money as ever I took in London was 14\. 

—-one Sunday, m Battersea Fields, when 1 had 
a prime cheap stock of bamboos. When 1 keep 
entirely to the s/ick trade, and during the Bum¬ 


mer, 1 may take 35$. in a week, with a profit 
of 1 ox. 1 

The street stick-sellers are, I am assured, mne- 
I times about 200 in number, on a fine Sunday in 
| the summer. (If these, some are dock-labourers, 

I who thus ndd to their daily earnings by a seventh 
I day's labour; others, and a smarter class, are the 
I “ super/” (supernumeraries) of theatres, who also / 
eke out? their j pittance hy Sunday toil; porters, 
irregularly employ ed, and consequently “ hard 
pushed to live,” also sell walking-sticks on the 
(Sundays • as do others who “ cannot afford ”—as 
a well-educated mini, a patterer on paper, once 

said to me- “ to lose a day if they were d-d 

for it.” The usual mode of this street-trade is 
to carry the bundle of sticks strapped together, 
under the arm, and deposit the ends on the ground 
vvjjen a sale is to be effected. A few, however, 
and principally Jews, have “stands,” with the 
walking-sticks inclosed in a sort of frame. On 
the Mondays tberj me not above a third of the 
number of stick-sellers there are on the Sundays ; 
and on the other days of the week not above a 
seventh, or an eighth. Calculating that for 12 
weeks of the year there are every day 35 stick- 
sellers, each taking, on nn average, 30$. a week 
(with a profit, individually, of about, 12$.), vve find 
(530/. expended m walking-sticks in the streets. 

On clear winter days a stick-se” * mally 

plies ffis trade, but on fiostv days they are occu¬ 
pied iu letting out skates m the paiks, or vvher- 
e\er ponds are frozen. 

Of the Siuuivr-Siaj.EKs of Whips, etc. 

These traders are a distinct class from the 
! stick sellers, and have a distinct class of customeis. 
i The sale is considerable; for to many the posses¬ 
sion of a whip is # a matter of importance. If one 
be lost or stolen, for instance, from a butcher’s 
cait at Newgate-market, the need of a whip to 
prtneed with the cart and horse to its destination, 
prompts the put chase in the quickest manner, 
a#ul this is usually effected of the street-seller who 
offers his wares to the carters at every established 
resort. t 

The commonest oSthc whips sold to cart-drivers 
is ftoinetmfcs leprescnted as whalebone covered 
with gut; hut the whalebone is a stick, and the 
flexible part is a piece of leather, while the gut* is 
a sort of canvas, made to resemble the woikcd gut 
of the better sort of whips, and is pasted to the 
stock; the thong—which in the common sort is 
! called “ four strands,” or plaits— beinoattached to 
I the flexible part. Some of these wiu^s are old 
1 stocks recovered, and many are sad rubbish; but 
. for any deceit the street-selfer can hardly be con- 
I siderud responsible, as he always purchases at the 
I shop of a wholesale whipinaker, who is in some 
cases a retailer at the same price and under the 
same representations as the street-seller. The 
retail price is 1$. each; the wholesale, 8$. and 9$. 
a dozen. Some of the street whip-sellers repre¬ 
sent themselves as the makers, but the whips are 
almost all ma/*e in Birmingham and Walsall. 

Of these traders vert few are the ordinary 
street-sellers. Most of them have been in some 
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way or other connected with the care of horses, 
and some were described to me as “ beaten-out 
countrymen,” who had come up to town t jn the 
hope of obtaining employment, and hah failed. 
One man, of the last-mentioned class, told me 
that he had come to London from a village in 
Cambridgeshire, bringing with him testimonials of 
good character, and some letters from* parties 
whose recommendation ffe expect^ woult be si*-- 
viceable to him; but he had in vain e ml envoi \ 
for some months to obtain work with a carrier, 
omnibus proprietor, or job-master, either as driver 
or in charge of horses. His prospects thus fail¬ 
ing him, he was now selling whips to earn his 
livelihood. A friend advised him to do this, as 
better than starving, and as being a trade that he 
understood:— 

“ I often thought I’d be forced to go back hojpe, 
sir,” he said, “and 1 ’d have been ashamed todo’t, 
for i would come to try my luck in London, and 
would leave a place I had. AU m\ friends—and 
they ’re not badly off—tried to 'suade me to stop 
at home another year or two, hut come I would, ' 
as if I must and couldn’t help it. I brought good 
clothes with me, and they’re a’most all gone; and 
I’d be ashamed £o go butk so shabby, like the 
prodigal’s sou; you know, sir. I’ll have another 
try yet, for I get on to a cab next Monday, with 
a very respectable cab-master. As I \e only my¬ 
self, l know I can do. I was on one, fiut not 
with the same master, after I’d been six weeks 
here; but in two days I was forced to give it up, 
for I didn’t know my way enough, uul 1 didn’t 
know the distances, and couldn t nmki the money 
1 paid for my cab. If I .asked another cabman, 
he was as likely to tell me wrong as right. Then 
tile fares used to bo shouting out, ‘ I say, cabby, 

wheie the h-are you gtyiig 1 I t id you 

Maik lane, and here w r e aie at the Minoiies. 
Lnve back, an.’ I know my way now well 
enough, sn. I ’ve walked the streets too long*hot 
to know it. I notice them on purpose now, and 
know the distances. I’ve written home a 
few things for my new trade, ami I’m suie to get 
them. They don’t know I’m selling wliitfs. There 
would be such a laugh a£an.%t me among all 
t’young fellows if they did. Me as Vas so suie 
to do well in London ! * 

* “ It’s a poor trade. A carman ’ll bid me (></. 
for such a whip as this, which is 4s 3d. the half 
dozen wholesale. 'I have to find my own whips,’ 
my last customer said, ‘though I drives for a 
stunning wrocer, and be d — d to him. They're 
great swearers some of them. 1 make 7*. or 8$. in 
a weef, for I can vwilk all day without tiring 1 
one week cleared J4$. Next week I made 3$. 
I have slept in cheap lodging-houses—)>»t only 
in three: one was veiy decent though out 
of the way; one was middling; ana the 
t’other was a pig-sty. I ’\e seen very poor places 
in the countiy, but nothing to it. I now pay 
p week for a sort of closet, with a bed in it, at 
the top of a house, but it’s clean and sweet; and 
my landlord 's a greengrocer aiN coal-men limit 
and firewood-seller,—He s a good man—and I can 
always earn a little against the rent with him, by 


cleaning his hamesaf and grooming his pony—he 
calls it a pony, but it’s over 15 hands—and 
greasing his cait-wheels, and mucking out his 
stride, and such like. I shall live there when 
I ’in on my .ib.” 

! other carmen’s whips are 1*. 6d. t and tw high 
ns Ms. ikL, but the great sale is of those-at Is. 

! The principal localities for the trade are at the 
| mcat-maikots, the £gacen markets,” Simthfield, 
i * >e streets leading to Hillingggatc when crowded 
j in the morning, the neighbourhood of the.docks 
i*md wharfs, and the thoroughfares generally, 
j The trade in the other kind of whips is again 
1 the Jiands of another class, in that of cabmen 
who hu.e lost th it* licence, who have been 
nurracd, and the numerous “hands” who job 
alu-t stabWs— e pecially cab-horse stables- when 
v. liu'otf^ other employment. The price of the 
tnfenor sor^of “ gig-wnips” is 1*. to 1*. 6d., the 
wholesale puce being fimn i^..Qd. to 14$. 6d. the 
dozen. Some art* lower than 9$. (W. t but the 
I cabmen, I am told*“will hardly look at them; 
they know wh.it they he a-buying of, and is wide 
awake, and that’s one # reason w^iy the profit’s so 
I small.” Occasionally, one whip-seller told me, he 
j had sold gig-whips at 2.s. oi 2s. 6d. to gentlemen 
who had broken their “ valuable lancc-wood,” or 
“ beautiful thorn,” and who made a temporary 
purchase until they could buy at their accustomed 
shops. “ A military gent, with mustachcis, once 
called to me m Piccadilly,” the same man stated, 
“and he sai4, ‘Here, give me the best you can 
for half-a-ciown, I’ve snapped my own. I never 
use the whip when I dnve, for my horse is 
skittish and won’t stand )t, but I can’t drive 
without one.’ ” 

In the height of tie. season, two, and some- 
j tunes tilled men, sell handsome gig-vvlnps at the 
, f.isHionahle drives'or th- .iproaches. “I have 
taken as much*as 80$. in a day, foi three whips,’’ 

1 baid one mail, “inch l(»s ; hut they were silver* 
.mounted thorn, and veiy cheap indeed; that’s 
8 or 9 years back; people looks oftener at 10s. now. 
I’ve sold horse-dealers’ whips too, with loaded 
ends. Oh, all piiee-*. 1’ve bought them, wholesale, 
at 8.?. a dozen, and 7$. (id* a piece. Hunting 
, whips ate nevei sold in the stieets now. I have 
‘V>ld them, hut it’s a good while ago, as riding 
■ whips for pat k gentlemen. The stocks were of fine 
I strong l.mcewood— such a close grain ! with buck 
1 horn handles, and a close vvoiked thong, fastened 
| to the stock by an 4 eye’ loop), which it’s slipped 
] through. You coi^d hear its < rack half a mile 
! off. ‘ Threshing machines,* I . died them.” 

All the whip-selleiu m a large way visit the 
races, ftnrs, and huge market* wjthm 50 miles 
of LondoX Sonic go as far as Goodwood at the 
race-time, wjnch is between 60 and 70 miles dis¬ 
tant. On n well-thronged race-ground these men 
will take 31. or 4L in a* day', and from a half to 
three-fourths much a country fair. They 
sell lniing-whips in tLfc cqputry, but seldom in 
town. 

An experienced .nan knew 40 whip-sellers, as 
1 neatly as he c^iid call them to mind, by sight, 
, and JO by name. Ife was certain that on no day 
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I were there fewer than SO in tie streets, and some- 
limes—though rarely—there were 100. The most 
• prosperous of the body, including their profits at 
races, &c., make 11 .a week the year through; the 
poorer sort from 6b. to 1 Os., and the latter are three 
times numerous as the others. Averaging that 
only 80 whip-sellers take 25s. each weekly (with 
profits of from 5s. to 10s.) in London alone, we 
find 23401. expended in tlfk streets in whips. 

Some of the whip-sellers vend whipcord, also, 
to those cabmen and carters who “cord” their 
own whips. The whipcord is bought wholesale 
at 2s. the pound (sometimes lower), and sold at 
,\d. the knot, there being generally si* dozen 
knots in n pound. 

Another class “mend” cabmen’s whips, re¬ 
thonging, or “new-springing” them,bit these are 
street-artisans. r % 

Op tiik Street-Silers of Pipes, and of 
Snuff and Tobacco**Boxes. 

The pipes now sold in the* streets and public- 
houses are the “cluing bowls” and the “comic 
heads.” The “cVma-bowl" pipe lias a bowl of 
white stone china, which unscrews, from a flexible 
tube or “ stem,” ns it is sometimes called, about 
a foot long, with an imitation-amber mouth-piece. 
They are retailed at 6d. each, and cost 4s. a 
dozen at the swag-shops. The “comic heads” are 
of the clay ordinarily used in the making of pipes, 
and cost 1 <i</. the dozen, or 15s. the gross. 
They are usually retailed at 2d. •Some of the 
“comic heads” may be considered as hardly 
well described by the name, as among them 
are death's-!)? tdq and faces of grinning denis. 

“ The best sale of the comic heads,” said one 
man, “ was when the Duke put the soldiers’ 
pipes out at the barracks; wouldn’t ^llow them 
to smoke there. It was a "Wellington’s hftad 
with his thumb to his nose, taking a sight, you 
know, Bir. They went off capital. Lots of 
people that liked their pipe bought ’em, in the 
public-houses especial, ’cause, as I heerd one man 
—he was a boot-closev—say, ‘ it made the old boy 
a-ridiculing of hisself.’ At that time--well, really, 
then, I can’t say hofr long it’s since I sold little 
bone 4 tobacco-Btoppers’—they’re seldom asked for 
now, stoppers is quite out of fashion—and one of 
them was a figure of ‘old Nosey,’ the Duke you 
know—it was intended as a joke, you see, Bir; 
a tobacco-#toj»j>cr.” 

There are now nine men selling pipes, which they 
frequently raffle at the public-houses ; it is not un¬ 
usual for four persons to raffle at \d. each, for a 
“ comic head.” The most costly pipes are not now 
offered in the streets, but a few are sold Sn race¬ 
courses. I am informed that none o r> the pipe- 
sellers depend entirely upon their traffic in those 
wares, but occasionally sell (and raffle) such things 
as china ornaments or table-covers, or tobacco or 
snuff-boxes. If, therefore, wc calculate that four 
persons sell pipes daily toe year through, taking 
each 25 s. (and clearing 10 s.), we find 260J. yearly 
expended upon the hawkers’ pipes. 

The snuff and tobacco-boxes viisposed of by j 
street-traders, fi>r ‘they are usually sold by tli 


I same individual, are bought at the swag-shops. In 
a matter of traffic, such as snuff-boxes, in which 
the “fancy” (or taste) of the purchaser is freely 
exercised, there are of course many varieties. 
The exterior of some presents a series of trans¬ 
verse lines, coloured, and looking neat enough. 
Others’fyive a staring portrait of the Queen, or of 
“ a youq^ lady," or a brigand, or a man inhaling 
tin; pungent difit with evident delight; occasion¬ 
ally thf adornment is a ruin, a farm-house, or a 
hunting scene. The retail price is from 4 d. to 1 s., 
and the wholesale 3 a-. to 7*’. 6d. the dozen. The 
Scotch boxes, called “Holyroods” in the trade, 
are also sold in the streets and public-houses. 
These are generally the “self-colour” of the woryl ; 
the better sort are lined with horn, and are, or 
should be, remarkable for the closeness and nice 
adjt stment of the hinges or joints. They are sold 
—some I was told being German-made—at the 
swag-shops at 3s. the dozen, or id. each, to 6s. the 
dozen, or 8</. cadi. “ Why, I calcTated,” said 
one box-seller, “ that one week when I was short 
of tin, and had to buy single boxes, or twos, at a 
time, to keep up a fair show of stock, the swags 
got 2**. more out of me than if I could have gone 
and bought by the dozen. I oner ventured to buy 
a very fine Holy rood; it ’ll take a man three 
hours to find out the way to open it, if he doesn’t 
know tjie trick, the joints is so contrived. But I 
have it yet. I never could get an offer for what 
it cost me, 5s.” 

The tobacco-boxes are of brass and iron (though 
often called “ steel”). There aie three sizes : the 
“ quarter-ounce,” costing 3.?. the dozen ; the “ half¬ 
ounce,” 4a. 3d. ; and “ the ounce,” 5s. 0d. the do¬ 
zen, or 0\d. each. These are the prices of the 
brass. The iron, which are “ sized ” in the same 
way, are fiom 2s.**,o 3s. 6cf. the dozen, wholesale. 
They are retailed at from 3d. to each, the brass 
being retailed at from id. to Is. All these boxes 
are*opencd and shut by pressure on a spring ; they 
are partly flat (but rounded), so as to fit in any 
po€ld*t. The cigar-cases are of the same quality as 
the snuff-boxes (not the Holyroods), and cost, at 
the ffern*.n swag shops, 3 a. 6d. the dozen, or 4\d. 
each. Thej are flsually ictailed, or raffled for on 
Saturday nnjl Monday nights, at Od. each, but the 
trade is a small one. 

One branch of this trade, concerning which I 
heard many street sellers very freely express their 
opinions, is the sale of “ indecent snuff-boxes.” 
Most of these traders insisted, with a not unnatu¬ 
ral bitterness, that it would be as easy to stop 
the traffic as it was to stop Sunday selling^in the 
park, but then “ gentlemen* w as accommodated 
by it,” they added. These boxes and cigar-cases 
are, for the most part, I am told, French, the 
lowest pi ice being 2 a. Od. a box. One man, whose 
information was confirmed to me by others, gave 
me the following account of what had come within 
his own knowledge :— 

“ There's eight and sometimes nine persons carry¬ 
ing on the indecent trade in snuff-boxq^ and cigar- 
cases. They Inake a gqpd hit of money, but 
they ’re drunken characters, and often hard up. 
They ’vc neither shame nor decency; they’ll 
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tempt lads or anybody. They go to public-houses 
which they know is used by fast gents that lias 
money to spare. And they watch old and very 
young gents in. the streets, or any gents indeed, 
and when they see them loitering and looking 
after the girls, they take an opportunity to offer a 
‘ spicy snuff-box, very cheap.’ It's a tracte only 
among rich people, for I believe the mdecenfcsellers 
can’t afford to sell at all under 2s. Gdff and they ask* 
high prices when they get hold of a green ’un* j 
haps one up on a spree from Oxford or Cambridge. 
Well, I can't say where they get thei# goods, 
nor at what price. That’s their secret. They 
carry them in a box, with proper snuff-boxes to be 
seen*when its opened, and the others in a secret 
drawer beneath; or in their pockets. You may j 
have seen a stylish shop in Oxford-street, and in ( 
the big window is large pipe heads of a fife j 
quality, and on them is painted, quite beautiful, j 
naked figures of women, and there’s snuff-boxes 
and cigar-cases of much the same*sort, but they ’re 
nothing to what these men sell. I must know, for 
it’s not very long since I was forced, through 
distress, to colour a lot of the figures. I could 
colour 50 a day. I hadn’t a week’s work at it. 

I don’t know whaf they make ; perhaps twice as 
much in a day, as in the regular trade can be 
made in a week. I was told by one of them that 
one race day he took 15/. It’s not eveiy day 
they do a good business, for sometimes they may 
hawk without ever showing their boxes; but gen¬ 
tlemen will have them if they pay ever so much 
for them. There’s a risk in the trim , certainly. 
Sometimes the police gets hold of them, but very 
very seldom, and it’s 3 months. Or if the Vice 
Society takes it up, it may be 12 months. The 
two as does best in the trade are women ; they 
carry great lots. They’ve never been appronended, 
and they’ve be?n in the trade for years. No, I 
should say they was not women of the towgi. 
They ’re both living with men, but the men’s not 
in the same trade, and I think is in no tra^le; 
just fancy men. So I ’vc understood.” 

I may observe that the generality of the haw¬ 
kers of indecent prints and eivfcds fire women. 

There arc about 35 persons selling snuff and 
tobacco-boxes—the greatest sale beingiof tobacco- 
boices— and cigar-cases, generally with the other 
tilings I have mentioned. Of these 35, lioweter, 
not one-half sell snuff-boxes constantly, but resort 
to any traffic of temporary interest in the public 
or street-public estimation. Some sell only in the 
evenings, lteekoning that 15 persons on snuff 
and tobacco and cigar boxes alone take 18$. 
weekly (clearing 7$.*or 8 $.), we find G92/. thus 
expended. # 

Of the Street-Sellers op Cigars. 

Cigars, I am informed, have constituted a por¬ 
tion of the street-trade for upwards of 20 years, 
having beeit* introduced not longyifter the re¬ 
moval of the prohibition on their importation 
from Cuba. It was not, however, until five or six 
years later that they were at all extensively sold 


in the streets; but Ihe street-trade in cigars is • 
no longer extensive/ and in some respects has 
ceased to exist altogether. 

I am told by experienced persons that the cigars 
Jrst vended in the streets and public-houses were 
really smuggled. I say “ really” smuggled, as 
many now vended under that pretence never came 
from the smuggler’s hanc^. “ Well, now, sir,” said 
one man, “ the last time I sold Pickwicks and 
C..bers a penny apiece with lights for nothing, 
was at Greenwich Fair, on the sly rather," and 
Aem as I could make believe was buying a 
smuggled t* ing, bought far freer. Everybody likes 
afbugaWt thing.” [This remark is only in con¬ 
sonance with what I have heard from others of 
the came class.] In my time I’ve sold what was 
smuggled, o^maue to appear as sich, but far more 
lr^tl* •:onntiy than to\ n, to all sorts—gentle¬ 
men, and ladlls, and shopkeepers, and parsons, and 
doctois, and lan yeas. Why tio, sir, I can’t say 
as how I ever sold anything in that way to an 
exciseman. But smuggling’ll always be liked; 
it’s sich a satisfaction to f!hy man to thifik lie’s 
done the tax-gatherer.”* * 

The price of a cigar, in the earlier stages of the 
street-traffic, was 2d. and 3 d. One of the boxes 
in which these wares are ordinarily packed was 
divided by a partition, the one Bide containing the 
higher, and the other the lower priced article. 
The division was often a mere trick of trade—in 
justification of which any street-seller would be 
sure to cite the precedent of shopkeepers’ prac¬ 
tices—for the cigars might be the same price 
(wholesale) but the bigger and better-looking were 
selected as “ threepences,” the u werry choicest 
and realest Hawanners «3 mild as milk, and as 
strong as gunpowder,” for such, I am told, was 
tile cry of a then v«U-kr«*wn Btreet-trader. The 
great sale was* of the “twopennies.” As the 
fuzees, now so common, were unknown, and lucifer 
matches weie higher-priced, and much inferior 
to what they are at present, the cigar seller in 
most instances carried tow with him, a portion of 
which he kept ignited in a sort of tinder-box, and 
at this the smokers lighted th^ir cigars; or tha^ 
vender twisted together a little tow and handed 

ignited, to a customer, that if he were walking 
on lie might renew his “light,” if the cigar 
“ wouldn’t draw.” 

A cheaper cigar soon found its way into street 
commerce, “only a penny apiece, prime cigars;’’ 
and on its first introduction, a straw was fitted 
into it, as a mouthpiece. “ f .gar tubes” were 
also sold in the streets : they were generally of 
bone, and charged from 2d. to l.v each. The cigar 
was fittedSnto the tube, and they were strongly 
recommended on the score of economy, as “ 
means of thi# tube, any genTman can smoke his 
! cigar to half a quarter of an inch, instead of being 
j forced to throw away with an inch and n half 
j left." These tubes hau*yiot for a long time been 
| vended m the streets. I am told by a person, 

; who himself was the” engaged in the sale, that 
the greatest number of penny cigars ever sold in 
the streets in one flay w«.s on that; of, her Majesty’s 
coronation (June 28, 1838). Of this he was quite 
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.positife from wh*\ ha had eJieriencod, soon, and 
heard. ■. 1 , „ 

“ In rny ojiinafn," eaid another ■treat.eeUer, 
" tha greatest injury the .treet-tmde in such thing* 
had vai when the publicans took to selling cigars. 
They didn’t at first, at least not generally ; 1 T<i 
»o\d cigars myself, at the bars of respectableionsw" 
ta gentlemen that was A|«W their glass of ale 
with ft Aiend, and one lias Sara i 


will be much to be detailed of which the public 
have little cognisance and little,suspicion. 

The'cigars in Question are bought (wholesale) 
in petticoat-lane, v Rosemary-lane, Ailiestreet 
Tept«r-gr«#id, in Good man’s-fields, and similar 
, a**.* ^ “^The hinds in chief demand are Tick- 
8*» p6r lb.; Cubas, 8s. 6d.; common 
v*ni0p find Bengal Qhcroots, the same puce; 
tka BepJLl Cheroots are not uncommonly 
..igkhd, 

in a f- " The best places for cigar-selling one limn 
d *|i stated, ‘fl Ve always found to be out of town ; 
of I about Greenwich and Shooter’s Hill, and to the 
gents going to Kensington Gardens, and such like 
places. About the Eagle Tavern was good, tooras 
well as the streets leading to the Surrey Zoological 
— one could whisper, * cheap cigar, sir, half what 
thjy ’ll charge you inside.’ I’ve known young 
women treat their young men to cigars us they 
were going to G’remorne, or other public places ; 
but there ’a next f<’> no trade that way now, and 
hasn’t been these five or six years. 1 don’t know 
what stopped it exactly. I’ve heard it was shop¬ 
keepers that had licences, complaining of street 
people as hadn’t, and so the police stopped the 
trade as much as they could.” * 

At all the neighbouring races and fairs, and at 
any great gatheimg of people in town, cigars are 


with a Aknd, and one haa^mlu to another, Wonw, 
we 'll hafe d smoke/ and has bought a couple. 

0, r&; 1* iev«* was : admitted to. qggta 
parlour or tap-room f would h»t 
AAh the .qrder for ~vs’ (j 
tobacco), which is a l, good prl _ 
you. Indeed, I wafr __jked jhy at, iroVoi behind 
, tkg bar; J?u m customers chose to buy. a landlord 
’ ^l^rkteiy^iterfere. Now, it’s lfo go at all 
ill wdh.pl/wes.'' « , 

6ft#*oranion practice among the smarter street- 
seller, when “ on cigars,’* Was* until of late years, 
and still is, occasionally at* races and fairs, to 
possess themselves of a few really choice “ weeds,” 
as like at they could pCocure them to their stock- 
in-trade, and to itfnoke oneOf them, as they urged 
their traffic. 

The aroma was full and delicate, and this was 
appealed to if necessary, or, as one man worded 
it, the sinoll was left to speak for itself.” Th 
street-folk who prefer the sale of what is more or i sold, more with the affectation than the reality of 


less nftluxury, become, by the mere necessities of 
their calling, physiognomists ami qyjeh observers, 
and I have no reason to doubt the assertion of one 
cigar-vendor, when he declared that m the earlier 
stages of tins traffic he could always, and most 
imerungly in the country, pick out thv ....... 

on whose judgment others secnllSd to rely, and by 
selling him one of his choice roservf, procure a 
really impartial opinion as to«its excellenee*iuid 
so influence other puirhasei s. AT hen the town j 
trade “giew stale”— the usual term for its falling- | 
off—the cigar-sellers had a remunerative field in j 
many parts of the country. 

In London, before railways became the sole j 
means of locomotion to a distance, the cigar-sellers j 
^.frequented the cowling-yards, and the “ outsidea” j 
frequently “bought a cigar to warm their noses of a J 
cold night,” and sometimes filled their cases. . 
the cigar-seller chanced to have the good word of . 
the coachman or guard. j 

The cigar stivot-tiade was started by two Jews, 
brothers, named Benasses, who were “ licensed to ; 
deal in tobacco,” and vended good articles. When 1 
they relinquished the open-if.r business, they sup- j 
plied the other street-sellers, whose numbers m- [ 
creased very rapidly. The itinerant yigar-ven- j 
ding was always pimcipally in the ly> .ids of the 
J*nvs, but the general street-traders ^sorted to the ! 
traffic on all occasions of public C. sort,—“sich 
times,” observed one, “as fairs and races, and 
crownations, and Queen’s weddings; I wish they 
came a bit oftener for tf\e hake of trade.” The 
manufacture of the cigars sold at the lowest rates, 
is now almost entirely in the hands ot the Jews, 
and I am informed by a distinguished member of 
that ancient {jmj?, that when 1^treat of the He¬ 
brew cluMren, employed in makiny cigartf, there 


its being done, “ quite on the sly.” The retail 
price is lit. each, and three for 2d. Some of the 
cheap cigars me made to run 200, and c»cn ns 
high us 21>0 to Vhe pound. A fu/.ee is often given 
into the bargain. 

I am told that, on all favourable opportunities, 
there ate still 300 persons who vend cigars in the 
streets of London, while a greater number of 
“London hands carry on the trade at Epsom 
and Ascot races. At other periods the business 
is g'lll but a nonentity. To clear If. a week is 
considered “good work.” At one period, on 
eve^v fine Sunday, there were not, I am assured, 
fewer than f>U0 persons selling eigats in the open 

air in London and its suburbs. 

#. 

Of HUE S$JH&T-SEM.ERN OF fcsPOJWE. 

This is om of the street-trades which has been 
long m the hands of the Jews, and, unlike the 
traffic in pencils, sealing-wax, und other articles 
of which I have treated, it remains bo principally 
still. 

In perhaps no article which is a regular branch 
of the street-trade, is there a greater diversity in 
the price and quality than in sponge. Tin street- 
sellers buy it at Is. (oecasioiA.lly Go?.), and as high 
as 2I,s. the pound. At one time, I believe about 
20 years back, when fine sponge in large pieces 
was scarce and dear, some street-sellers gave 23.?. 
the pound, or, in buying n smaller quantity, 2s. 
an ounce. 

“ I have sold sponge of nil sorts,” said an ex¬ 
perienced street-seller, “ both * tine toilet,’ fit for 
any lady or gp tinman, and coarse stuff not fit to 
groom a ass with. Thai very common sponge is 
mostly Is. the lb. wholesale, but it’s no manner of 
use, it’s so sandy and gritty. It weighs heavy, 
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op thf.ro might he a bettor profit on it. It has to 
be trimmed up and damped for showing it, and 
then it always frels bask (harsh) to the hand. 


[Jliristians tlicmseliM, for they help one another, 
uid we don’t. I r |S been helped by a Jew my# 
jolt, without any ifinnection with them. They *re 


]t rubs to bits in no time. There was a old gent terrible hoe. hands at a bargain, though.” 


what I served with sponges, and he was very 
perticler, and the best customer I ever had, for 


The sponge m the street-trade is purchased, 
wholesale, chieflv in Houndsditch. The wholesale 


lus housekeeper bought her leathers of mg^' Take trade in sponge, I may add, is also in the hands 
a deal of old coves that has nothing % if® and, of the Jc.ws. The great mart is Smyrna, the 

doesn’t often stir out* but hidfos awdy time*tp^ best qualities being gathered in the islands of the 

reading or pottering about a ganbn, he wa* ntH Creek Aichipelago. The spopge is carried by 

of a talk, and he’d give me a glass of som-nnmg j the street-traders in baskets, the bearer holding a 

r,!,,,.* n r, 11* r _ t_j ___ *_ ... . _ • 1_ 3 A-. 11 


short, as if to make me listen to him, for I used to # speejpen piece or two in his hand, ^waller 
get fidgety, and he 'd talk away stiu.iAig. lie’s phpw arp «ome times flurried in nets, and nets 
dead now. lie’s told me, and more nor mice, were mo. jflbfrquently iif- : 4fse for this purpose than 
‘hat sponges was more ol a animal than a wege- *at pr'^njj* It is uearij^wl sold l>v itinerants, in 
-’-hfo,” continued the incredulous street seller, the bi4p($n«B8 pnts a* Itell as the suburbs, the 
“ I do believe people reads theirselves silly. Such p Tehasers being “ shopkeepers, ijmkeepers, goiv 

-nonsense ! Does it look like a animal '> , muon and gentlemen’s servants.” Sometimes 

Where’s its head and its nose '> He’d fietter i 1<* priced sponge is n bred in a street-market on 
have said it was a fish. And it's not a wege- T a Haturdaj^ or Monday night, but very rarely, ns 
table neither, Hut 1 11 iell^you what it is, sir, it is a thing liUlcm&ed Vie poor. A little is 


at pr -nL* 

the bi<(f5n«BS 


and gentlemen’s servants.” Sometimes 


have said it was a fish. And it’s not a wege- I 
table neither. Hut 1 11 loll you what it is, sir, 
and fiom them as has seen it where its got with 
their own e} es. 1 have some relations as is sea- 
faiin’-men, and I wi nt a vvovoge once mvself when 


sold to the cabmen «at their stands. The sponge- 
sellers, I may add, when going a regular round, 
olfer their wares to an>* passer-by. A little is 


a lad — -one of my lelations has seen it gathered by done by the Jews Hi barterii% sponge for old 
divcis, I forgetwhere, from the rocks at the hot- clothes. There are five or six women in the 
tom and shoresrof the sea, and he snv s it’s just sea- trade. 

no as stuff as glows there, as moss does to old I have reason to believe that the estimate of my 
i\alls iu England. That ’s what it is, sir. As informant, as to the number of sponge-sellers, is 
it’s giown in the water, it holds water*you see. correct. Hut some sell sponge only occasionally. 
I ’\e made 15a. on sponge alone, in a good week, some make it only a portion of their business, and 
u hen I had n good stock; but oftencr I \e made others vend^t only when they “ have it a bargain.” 
only Kb.,, and sometimes not 5,?. My best trade (Calculating, then, that only fifty persons (so al¬ 
ia at private houses a little way-, out of town, lowing for the irregulaiities in the trade) vend 
I Vo heard gents say, ‘ A good sponging’s as good sponge daily, and that each takes 15.?. weekly,— 
as a bath,’ and when I could get good things cheap some taking 25.?., and others but 5.?.—with about 
they’d he sure to s No, I never did , half profit on the w l V (the common sponge 

at the mews. is often Irpm 200 to o00 pet cent, pioht), we find 

Another man told me that he once bought a | tl*j outlay to be *1850/ 
large quantity of sponge at Gd. the lb., trimmed • 

it up as well as he could, and got a man to # help 0v TIIE 8tiu?kt-Sklieiih of Wash-Leathers. 
him, and the two “ worked it off " in barrows; Tiik wash-leathers, sometimes called “ shammy s ” 
there was six harrows full, and as oqn % wa . (chamois), now sold extensively in the streets, are 
empted it was replenished. Jt was sold at id. for the most part the half of a sheep-skin, oi of 
and 2d. a lump ; about twenty lumps, or pieces, a larger lamb-skin. The skin is “ split ” by nm- 
gomg to a pound, so that*th|je was 1 4d. profit chmery, and to a perfect nicety, into two porting 
on what cost Gd., even on* the penny . That known as the “ grain “ (the part to which 
lumps. He had forgotten the exact amount he ^ the fleece of the animal is attached) is very thin, 
cleared, and he and his mate sold it all m one and is dressed into a “ skiver,” a kind of leather 
summer’s evening, but it was somev. here about 10s. used in the commoner requirements of book- 
This happened some years ago, when the common binding, and for such purposes as the lining of 
sponge, which I heard called also “ honeycomb” lrits. The other portion, the “ flesh,” is dressed 


trade. 

I have reason to believe that the estimate of my 
informant, as to the number of sponge-sellers, is 
correct. Hut some sell sponge only occasionally, 
some make it only a portion of their business, and 
others vendgt only when they “ have it a bargain.” 
Calculating, then, that only fifty persons (so al¬ 
lowing for the irregulaiities in the trade) vend 
sponge daily, and that each takes 15.?. weekly,— 
some taking 25.?., and others but 5.?.—with about 
half profit on the vv l V (the common sponge 
is often trnm 200 to o00 pet cent, pioht), we find 
tl|p outlay to be '1850/ 

Of the Street-Sellers of Wash-Leathers. 
Tiik wash-leathers, sometimes called “ shammys ” 
(chamois), now sold extensively in the streets, are 
for the most part the half of a sheep-skin, oi of 
a larger lamb-skin. The skin is “ split ” by ma¬ 
chinery, and to a perfect nicety, into two porting 
That known as the “ grain (the part to which'*' 


summer’s evening, but it was somev here about 10s. 
This happened some years ago, when the common 
sponge, which I heard called also “ honeycomb” 
sponge, was not so “ blown upon,” as my infor¬ 
mant expressed it, as it is now. On my asking 
this, man as to the proportion of Jews in this 
trade, he answered: “ Well, many a day I ’in 

satisfied there’s 100 people selling sponge, and I 
should say that for every ten or twelve Jews K one 
Christian, and half of them, or more, has Veil in 
some sort of service, T mean the Christians has, 
most likely stable-helpers, and they supplies the 
mews and the job and livery stables, such of them 
as requires men to find their own sponges, but 
that’s only a few ; sponges is t’ostly bought for 
such places at the saddlers’ and other shops. In 
my opinion, sir, Jews is better Christians than 


hats. The other portion, the “ flesh, is dressed 
ue wash-leather. These skir.« are bought at the 
leather-sellers and the leatb ' -dressers, at from 
2.<.. to 20.?. the dozen. The higher priced, or 
those tom 12s. are often entne, and not “split” 
skins, \ffho great majority ot the street-sellers 
of wash-anthers are women, and principally 
Iririiwomc#* They # offer their wash-leathers m 
all parts of town, fcaljing at shops and inns ; 
and at private houses offering them through 
the area rails, or 1..taking at the door when 
it is accessible. Many t>t these street-sellers 
are the wives T i ish labourers, employed by 
bricklayers and ethers, who are either childless, 
or able to lesfte th< : r younger^children under 
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the care of an Oltler brother oVsister, or when the 
poverty of th#parents, or the?' culpable neglect, 
is extreme, tffuW them to mi at large in the 
court or street intended. The wh es by this 
street-trade add to the husbands’ earnings. In 
the respects of honesty and chastity, these woinea 
bear good characters. 7 

The wash-leathers are sold for the cleaning of 
windows, and of plate and ittetal goods. Six¬ 
pence is a common price for a leather, the higher 
priced Joeing sold at the mews and at gentlemen’s 
houses. The “chamois” sold at .the mews, 
howe\er, are not often sold by the Irishwomen/ 
but by the class I June described ns selling scis-| 
flora, &c., there. The leathers are afo cut into 
pennyworths,'and these pennywoiths ore some¬ 
times sold on Saturday evenings in t^u*. street- 
maikets. s 

There are, I am assured, 30') individuals 
Belling little or noticing else but wash-leathers 
(for these traders are io.mtl in aM the suburbs) in 
London, and tint they take 3\R weekly, with a 
profit of from 4a. to 5a*. There are, also. 300 
other per^lms selling theta occasionally, along with 
other goods, and *s they vmid the Inglu r-prieed 
aiticl'w, they probably leceive nearly an equal 
amount. Hence it would appear that upwards of 
5000/. is annually expended in the streets in 
this purchase. 

Of Tiia Stiu3i:t-Si:lli:k» <>v Spjvt voles am> 

Lru-GLA&sr..;. * 

Tv,TNT\ -rrvK years ago the street-trade in spec¬ 
tacles was almost entinly in tin* hands of he 
lews, who hawked them m their boxes oi jewel¬ 
lery, and sold them m the streets and public- 
houses, carrying them in their hands, f»i is dune 
still. The trade was then jar rffftie remunerative 
that it is at the present tuno to file stueet-folk 
carrying it on. “ People had tpore money then,” 
one old spectacle-seller, now \ending sponges, said, 
“ and tlieie wasn’t so many lorced to take to the 
streets, Irish pavtnul niy, and optimns’c barges 
were higher than they aio mav, and those who 
warded glasses thought they weie a take-in if 
ff^tbey wasn’t charged a fair puce. O, limes was 
very different then.’* 

The spectacles in the street-trade are bought at 
swag-shops in Iloundsditth. The “common metal 
frames,” with or without slides, aie 2*. (Iff. to 
o\ Of/, the dozen wholesale, and are retailed from 
4f/. to 3a. The “ horn frames” are (i%*. to 7a. Of/, 
the do/.en, and are retailed froth lb/, to J8ff., and 
even 2*. The “ thin steel” are from 3<K. (Iff. to 
23.s. the dor.en, and.are letailed from 3<. Of^*to ff.v. 
There are higher and lower prices, but/aboso I 
hu’ft' cited are what are usually paid bVthe street- 
tradeis. The inequality o^gtlie reran* pi ices is 
accounted for by there being some difference in 


price for an article, with whose precise value the 
bnj'or ik/unacquainted. 

“ The patter,” said the street-trader I have 
before quoted,* “is nothing now, to what I’ve 
known it. Jlou call it patter, but I don’t. I 
tlKnk it’s more in the way of persuasion, and 
is* mostly sail i-i public-houses, and not in 
the streets. Why, I’ve persuaded people, w’hen 
I was in flic triple and dofhg well at it lor that 
always gives ymi spirits I ’v<» persuaded them 
in spite of their eyes that they wanted glasses. I 
ifknew a man who used to brag that he could talk 
people bliml, and then they bought! It wasn’t 
old people J so much sold to as young and middle- 
aged. I think pei haps I sold as many because 
people thought th<*y looked bitter, or more know¬ 
ing in them, than to help their eyesight. I’ve 
Irnov^n my customers try my glasses, one pair 
after another, in the chimney glass oi a public- 
house put lour. ‘ They’re real Scotch pebbles,’ I 
used to say sometimes *and I always bad a fair 
article.- ‘ and was intended for a solid silver fiame 
but the frame was made too small for them, and 
so I got them and quit them into this frame myself, 
for J’m an optician, out of wink, by tiadc. 
They he worth 15..., hut you njay have them, 
framed and all, for 7 n. tiff.* I got 5s. foi one pair 
once that v.ay hut they were a superior thing: I 
bad them a paitieular bargain.” Out* man told 
me that Dot long ago he asked l<)ff. for a pair 
of spectacles, and a journeyman slop-tailor said 
to him, “ Why 1 only gave Is. for tins pan I’m 
wearing a few y#ars back, and they ought to be 
less than 3Off. now, for the duty's oil’ glass.” 

The eye glasses sold in the stieets are “framed” 
in horn. They arc bought at the suite places us 
the spectacles, and cost, wholesale, for “ single 
eyes” 4... (I/. to7.\t>ff. the dozen. The retail 
juice h irom Off. to 3a*. The “double yyes, ’ which 
are punted in the middle so that the frame can be 
fitt<-<lr to tin* bridge of the me-e, are llh (iff. to 
15a. the <lo/.en, and aie letailed by the street-folk 
fioiij, off. to ‘2s. each. 

The spectacles are sold principally to winking 
men,ami n^e lately hawked m tin* suburbs. The 
duel Aide is in publtJ-lltiise?, but they are of feted 
in all the busier thoioaghi.ues anil whenever a 
E crowd is assdPublcd. “The eye-glasses," said a 
man who vended them, “is sold to what I calls 
ennnter-Isoppors and black-legs. You’ll see most 
of the young swells that's mixed up with gaming 
concerns at races—fur there’s gaming still, tliougn 
the booths i*» put down m many places- -sport 
tie ir evc-ghisses ; and so d'd them as used to be 
conceim d in getting lip l>ciby and St. LJger 
‘sweeps’ at public-liouie& ; lead:-ways live sold 
to them, where sweeps was Juki, and th'*y was 
busy about them, anil offered me a chance, seme- 
times, for a handsome eye-glass. But they ’re going 
out of fashion, is eye-glasses, I think. Tin* other 
day I stood and offered them for neatly five horns 
at the foot of London-bridge, winch used to he a 
tidy pitch for them, and I couldn’t sell one. All 
that day I didn’t/.nke a halfpenny.” 

There are sometimes 31*0 men, the half of 
whom are Jews and Imhm n m equal piopm- 
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JI.U.ipt.Mll ***"“> v “** *» »*” J v ' #*. 

Two women sell spectacles along witjj Dutrli 
diops. As in other “ light tiadea,” llit spectacle 
sellers do not, as a l^ody, •‘online thecwseh to 
those wares, but lesort, as one %ld me, *‘ to any¬ 
thing that’s up at the time and promised 1 ,er,” 

f»>r a love of change is common among tho.-e who 
pursue a street lilt*. It may be estiilutcd, I an? 
assured, that then* are thirty-hi e men (so allowing 
for the breaks m iegtil.tr spec lade selling) who 1 
•vend them daily, taking 1,1s. a week (with a 
protit of 10s.), the yearly expenditure being thus 

isgca 

Op TITFi SritKET-Sm.LEIW op Dm/r.*. 


ing and earn a pound afore night; biitjl’sdd- 
ferent now there's so many bazaars, and- so many 
toy simps that tin* doll hanker hasn't half the 
chance he used to have. Sartiuly wo gets a 
cltanCb now and hen—line days is the best—and 
if .v can get into the squares or wheie the 
• UiMren walk a with their nurses, we can do tidy; 
hut the folu are so very particular there’s not 
i* h'hf a livelihood to be got. Spoiled children 
are our Hhst customers. Whenever we sees a 


• l* “ pem»y T -.i piece ’ men of whom i have tieuted 
separably, that the .‘•ale ol what are among the 
mn.'t ancient of all toys, as a ‘‘ on . ess of it.ell,' 
is far smaller, niuncucally, than it was. 

The dolls an* mo.-t umuHv can.ed in baskets 
by str» ct-selleia (who are not makers) and geiu- 
v.illv hv women who aie terv pom. Ir, :re and 
l heie in the streets mo*t iivqt.cnled by the patrons 
of the open*air tiade may be seen a handsome 
stall of dolls of all sizes and fashions, but ^’.rsc 
sue geneisdly the property of makers, although 
those makeis may buy a portion of their. m*ai> 

'1 Imre sue also smaller stalls which miypre *ni 
the stock of the mine selltr. 

The dolls for street tu^lic may b^bought sit 
tin* swag-shops or ol the matins. #l‘or th'* little 
aimless Id. dolls the maker charges (Jie stieet-sellerj 
# 8..., and to the swag-shop keeper who may buy 
hugely, 7.s. (id. the do/eu. Some little stalls sire 
composed entirely of penny dolls; on others the 
prices run from Id. to tW. Tin* chief trade, how¬ 
ever, among the class l now describe, is carried on 
by the display of dolls in baskets. If the vendor 
can only attract the notice of children—and more 
especially in a pr ate suhmbau residence, where 
children are not used to the bight of dolls on stalls 
or barrows, or in shops—and c..n showft.* a lew 
bios."ings and compliment^, “ L'od be w'd your 
bhutdnl laces thui—and yours loo, my lady, 
ma am (with a curtsey to mistress or maid). buy 
one of these dolls of a poor woman : share they he 
, hhutiful dolls and uhuted for them angels o' the 
worruld under stall circjmsti^ces, I shy. a sale 
is almost cei tain. ^may'add fn.it the words 1 
have given I myself beard a poor Li"uvvomun, 
whom I had semi before selling huge pm cash mi"; 


]daces for buying them in London are at Allred 
D.iv in’s, in Jlmmdsditch ; White’s, in Hmuid.Nditch : 
and Joseph’s, m Leadenli iIl-.Ntreet. They are sold 
as thus;- The ln-ads that we sell fur '6d. i.ieii, 
when made up, cost us 7.". (id. per gross, or 7 \d. 
pei dozen; thes.- at - exiled 1 Os. No.‘2— 
Os., are 8-. id. per gross, and No. J—O’s. ]().. 
p^* gross. One yard 'Uid hall of calieo will male 
a dozen bodies, small size. These tie get sewn 
for llnee Jialfponce, and we &tuli’s and lini&hea 
them our .elves 

“Vv T lun mu ->d. dolls are made up, tln i \ eost 
p' i dozen—so there is 2'/. profit on evt ly 
doll, winch 1 thinks is little enough ; but we 
ofun sell4 ’em at 2d.; we Jays em out to *Jv 
best adv.iiit.ige in a deep basket, all pt*i tiding up, 
as it wen*, or leaning against tin* .sides of tin* 
ludcet. The legs and bodies js cardidly wrapp' d 
in tissue paper, not i“ nelly to jue.serve the lower 
pMtol tin' doll, for that wi t so very valuable, 
int m reality to conceal the legs ami body, which 
is rather the reverse of symmetrical ; foi, to t(*ll 
the Until, eveiy di .1 looks a- >’ it were lalnauing 
under an attack of the gout. There are, however, 
mine very neat at tick a enpnrted ft.mi (iertnany, 
cspeci«i\v the jrdnted dolls, but they are too dear 
for the stJVut hawker, and would not show to sttch 
adv.uitage^JkThete is also the plaster dolls, with 
the mulch legs, f vvoigW how they keep tlici? 
stand, for thev are unv old-fashioned; but they 
sell, for you m ver r- y chandler’s shop window 
without seeing one of these sticking in it, and a falling 
down ns if it was drunk. Then then* ’s the wax 
dolls. Some i.f ‘'*iu are made of w«*u, and otlnts 
of 'jMp/tf/ ui«fy m v t ' ai 1 nfterwaul^.'bpned m wax. 
Ih r cheapest and boil m ut foi tln.-e is in Ilubi- 
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it \voul3. astonish' py if they knew went into the hospital — and I was left to shift for 
exactly what was laid out in tj* course of a year myself. When my master went* to the hospital I 
* in dolls. It would be impossible, I think, to ascer- had 7s. 6d. in my pocket; I knew I must 
tain exactly ; but I think I could guess something do something, and, to tell you the truth, I 
nSar the mark. There are, at least, at this time didn’t like the brush-making; I would rather 
of year, when the fairs lire coming on, fifty doll- have hawked something without the trouble of 
hawkers, who sell nothing else. -Say each of these making'll I think now I was a little afflicted 
sells one dozen dolls per day, and that their average with iaziiyss. I was passing London-bridge and 
price is 4d. each. That is jtstf 0/. a day, and GOl. savf a man se|fng Mars nail’s pocket-books; I 
per week. In the winter time so many are not knowedJiim afore ; I thought I should like to try 
sold; but I have no doubt that 50L’s worth of dolls j the pocket-book selling, and communicated my 
are sold each week throughout the year by L 011 - |«Vishes to $he man ; he told me they cost eight 
don hawkers alone, or just upon 3000/. per annum, shillings a dozen, if I liked wc would purchase a 
The shops sell as many as the hawkers, and the« dozen a’twixt us ; we did so; I received half a 
stalls attending fairs half the amount; and you dozen, but I afterwards learned that my friend, 
may safely say that the sum taken for dolls in and obtained seven for his share, as they were sold 
around London in one year amounts &o 7500/. thirteen to the dozen. I weut to Chancery-lane 
A doll-merchant can begin business with at rifle,” withemy lot and was very lucky; I sold the six 
continued fny informant; “a shilling £'ill obtain books to one gentleman for si* shillings: in course 
a dozen 3d. dolls. It«you have^no basket, carry 1 soon obtained another supply; that day I sold four 
them in your arms, although they don’t show off dozen, and earned 20 a I was such a good seller that 
to such advantage there as they do when nicely Marshall let me have 3/. or 4/.’s worth on credit— and 
basketed * however, if ygu \e luck, you may soon / n ce< r paid lain. I know th/it was wrong now ; 
raise a basket; fg*’ 3s. Gt/.|you can get a very but I was such a foolish chap, and used to spend 
nice one; and although the doll trade is not what my money as fast as I got it. I would have 
it used to be, there aie,” said my informant, given Marshall a shilling the oth«r day if I had 
u worse games than that yet, I know. One man, had one, for I see him selling penny hooks in the 
who is now in a very respectable way of business stieet. I thought it was hard lines, and had been 
— regular gentleman - was a very few years such a gentleman too. Somerset-house corner 
ago only a doll-hawker. Another nun, who had was a capital stand for selling pocket-books. The 
two hands and only one arm—poor fellow ! he way I took to the dolls was this; I met a girl 
was born with one arm, and had t\v<f hands, one with a doll basket one day as I was’standing at 
appended to his arm in the usual way, and the Somerset-house corner; she and I got a talking, 
other attached to his shoulder—a freak of nature, ‘Will you go to the ’ Delphy to night f says I; she 
I think, they called it. However, my one-armed consented. They was a playing Tom and Jerry 
friend keeps now a very respectable little swag- at this time, all the street-sellers went to see it. 
shop at North Shields, in Northumberland.” and other people ; and nice and crabbed some on 

I inquired of my informant^ wlietW-r he oh- ’em was. Well, wt* goes to the’Delphy - and 1 

jected to relate a little of Ins history'! lie rcplilB, sees her often arter that, and at last gets married. 

“ not the least,” and recounted as follows She used to buy her dolls ready made; I soon 

“ They call me Dick the J tollman. I was, I find/out where to get the heads - and the profits 

believe, the first as ever cried dolls three a shilling when wc made them our seises was much gieatcr. 
in the streets. Afore I began they al’.iys stood W Abigail to bene hawkers and shops ; went to 
still with ’em; but I cried ’em out same as they Bristol--saved 47/.—comes to London and spends 
do^niackrel; that is twenty years ago. I wasn’t it all; walks hack to Bristol, and by the time we 

got there we # had Ailefcred more than 20/. We 
were about a^month on the journey, and usited 
Cheltenham and other towns. We used to spend 
our money very foolishly; we were too fond of* 
what was called getting on the spree. You see 
we might have done well* if we had liked, hut we 
hadn’t the sense. My wife got very clever at the 
dolls and so did I. Then I tried my hand at the 
wax dolls, and got to make them very well. 1 
paid a guinea to learn. c ' 

“ I was selling wax-dolls one day in London, 
and a gentleman asked me if I could mend a wax 
figure whose face was broken. I replied yes, for 
I had made a lew wax heads, large size, for some 
showmen. I had made some muiderers who was 
hung; lately I made llush and Mr. and Mis. 
Manning ; but the showmen can’t afford to get 4 
new beads liow-a-days, so they generally makes 
one head do formal; sometimes they changes the 
dress. Well, as I was telling you, I went with 
this gentleman, and proposed that he should hate 


j _^nginally a doll-sell A. My father was a pensioner 
in Greenwich College. My mother used to hawk, 
and had a licence. I was put to school in St. 
Patrick’s-school, Lanark’s passage, where I re¬ 
mained six years, but I didn’t learn much. At 
thirteen years of age I was apprenticed to a brush 

and broom maker’s, corner of 0-Street, Spit- 

alliehls. My master was not^the honestest chap 
in the world, for lie bought hair illegal, was found 
out, and got transported for seven years. A man 
who worked for my master took me to fa/sh my 
apprenticeship; this man and his wiWwas very 
old people. I used to work four /ays in the 
week, two for them and two'for myself; the 
other two days I went ofit hawking brooms and 
brushes, and very often would cat'll7s. or tis. on a 
Saturday, hut times aw is bitter then than they are 
now. Arter that, for sake of gain, I left the old 
people, I was uflei ed 20s. to make and hawk; and in 
course I $ook it. 1 remained wilhfthis master five 
months; lie warf afflicted with rheumatic fe\yr— 
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a new head cast, for the face of the figure was so of a stick, kites, ^ tilings as tin egg- 

much broken. It was Androeles pulling the holders. 

thorn out of the lion’s foot, and was to be ex- Perhaps on vorjjlew barrows or stalls are to be 
hibited. I got 20*. for making the new head, seen all the articles I have enumerated, but they 
The gentleman asked me if I knew the story are all “in the trade,” and, if not found in thjs 
about Androeles. Now I had novel heard mi him man’s sto' k, may be found in bis neighbour’s, 
afore, but I didn’t like to confess my ignorance, j Things which attain only a temporary sale, such 
so I says ‘yes;’ then he oilers me 30*. ff week to j as galvanic rings, the Lord’s Prayer in the com- 
desciibe it in the Flor.* Gardens ^wh^M'it vvas^ to pass of a sixpence, gutta-percha heads, Ac., ate 
bo exhibited. I at once accepted^lhe engagement; also to be found,%nrmg the popular demand, m 
but I was in a bit of a fix, for I didn't nvv the miscellaneous trader’s stock, 
what to say. 1 inquued of a good many people,! Each* of the ai tides enumerated is retailed at 


but none on ’em could tell me ; at fast i was 
advised to go to Nr. Charles Slom.m—you know 
who I mean—him as makes a song and sings it 
^directly ; 1 was tolil he wntes things for people. 
I went, and he wrote me out a patter. I asked 
him how much he charged ; he said, ‘ Nothing my 
Sartmly he wasn't long a-doing it, flAt it 
was very kind of linn. I got what Mr. Slom.ui 
wrote out for me printed, and this I stuck inside 
my hat; the people couldn’t sec* it, though 1 dale 
say they wondered what I was looking m my hat 
about. However, in a week or so, 1 got it by 
heart, and could speak it well enough. After ex¬ 
hibiting Androeles I gut an engagement with 
another waxvvbrk show-—named Pianos- and 
afterwards .it other shows. 1 was considered a 
very good doorsman in time, but there*’s very little 
to be got that now ; so wo keeps to the dolly 
business, and finds we can get a better living at 
that than anything else. Me and tin* old woman 
can earn 1A a week, had and all as things are; 
but we'ie obliged to hawk.’’ 

Of the " Svag-Kakkow'wkn,” and “ L<>t- 
iSelleks.” 

Tiii: “swag” (miscellaneous barrow is one of 
the objects m the streets which attracts, pen haps 
more readily than any other, the regards the 
passer-by. There arc* so many articles and of such 
various uses ; they are often so closely packed,* so 
new and clean looking, and every here ana tnere 
so tastefully arranged, that this street tinder’s 
barrow really repays an examination." lieie are 
spiead on the flat part of tire barrow, pepper- 
cruets or boxes, tea-caddic nutmeg-graters, 
• Muegar-cruets, pen-cases, glass or china-handled 
pens, pot ornaments beads, ear lings, finger-rings 
(plain or with “ stones ”), cases of scent-bottles, 
dolls, needle-cases, pincushions, Exhibition medals 
and “frames” (framed picture's;, watches, shawl- 
pins, extinguishers, tiumpets and other toys, 
kaleidoscopes, seals, combs, lockets, thimbles, bone 
tooth-picks, small playing-cards, teetotums, shut¬ 
tle-cocks, key-rings, shirt-studs or buttons, hooks 
and eyes, coat studs, money-boxes, spooift, boxes 
of toys, earthenware-niugs, and gla^s articles, such 
ns salt cellars and smelling-bottles. </n one barrow 
were 225 ai tides. 

At the back and sides of the swag-barrow are 
generally articles which .ire bekt displayed in an 
erect position. These are children’s wooden 
swords, whips, climbing monkey^, and tumblers, 
jointed snakes twisting to the wind from the top 


1 LA “ Only a penny !” is theory, “pick ’em out 
anyvvher. ; wherever vour taste lies; only a 
ppennv* a penny, a penny !” But on a fovv other 
barrows are ge-uts, mixed with the “ penny” 

I w -res, of a li gher price, such as knives and 
i ‘ -ks, muitard pots, sham beer glasses (the glasses 
w4 • Appear to hold ,ecr frothing tortile biim), , 
higher-prided article > of jewellery, skipping-ropes, 
drums, china oiijfimeuts, At these Imirovvs 
the prices run ironuLA to Is. 

The practice of selling by commission, the 
same as I have show.* to prevail among the 
costers, exists nmongftlie miscef.meous dealers of 
w hoin I aiu treating, who are known among street- 
folk as “ svvag-biUTowmen,” or, in the popular 
ellipsis, “ penny swagstin* word “ swag” mean¬ 
ing, as 1 before showed, a collection - a lot. 

The “swag-men” are often confounded with 
the “ lot-selleis”; so that I proceed to show the 
difference. 

The fjot-S<Uns proper, are those who vend a 
vanety of small articles, or “a lot,” all for 1<A 
A “lot” frequently consists of a sheet of songs, a 
Chinese puzzle, a 5A note (Bank of Elegance), 
an Exhibition snuff-hm. ^containing 6 spoons), 
a half jack (half sovereign), a gold ring, a silver 
l'iyg, and a chafed keepo. with rose, thistle, and 
shamrock oil »it. The lota are diversified with 
packs of a few cards, little pewter ornaments, 
boxes of small wooden toys, shirt-buttons, baby 
thimbles, beads, tiny scent bottles, and such like. 

The “penny apiece’’ or “ swag” trade, as con¬ 
tradistinguished fiom the “penny lots” vended by 
the lot-sellers, was originated by a man who, soiye 
19 years ago, sold a variety of trifles from a tea- 
itray in Petticoat-lane. My informant had heard 
him say--for the original “penny apiece” died 
four years ago that he did it to get rid of the odds 
and ends of his stock. The svstern, however, at 
once attracted popularity, and thefoitunato street- 
seller piosporcd and “ u.ed worth money.” At 
that period penny &oods (exeoj *mg such things as 
sweet-stulls, pastry, Ac.) weic far less numerous 
tlie^htreets, and yet I have never met with an 
old strc*|-trader (a statement fully home out by 
old and intelligent mechanics) who did not pro¬ 
nounce sp;£$k pennies to he far more abundant in 
those days among the poorer and even middle 
chisser. Then* were, moreover, far lower street 
chapmen, so that this ^ el mode of business hud 
every chance to thrive. 4 

lhe ongm of “lot-selling,” or selling “penny 
lots” instead of p*miy articles, was more curious. 

It was commoiiced hr an ingenious Swiss (?) 
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(about a year after the “peAy a piece” trade), 
known in the street circles,as ‘"(Swede.” He was 
f a refugee; a fioinan Catholic,! and a hot poli¬ 
tician. * He spoke and understood English well, 
LtiJ ha4 no sympathy wuji the liberal parties in 
this country. n lie was p republican,” he would 
say, H and the Chartists were only milk and 
water.” When he established his lot-selling he 
used to plaee to his' mouth an instrument, which 
was described to me ns “ like*a doubled card,” 
and play upon It very finely. This would attract 
a crowd, apd he would then address them in good 
English, but with a slight foreign accent: “My 
fronts; come to me, and I will show you my 
musical instruments, winch will play Italian, Swiss, 
French, Scotch, Irish, or any tunes. And here 
you see beautiful cheap lots of .useful tings, and 
elegant tings. A perapty a lot,’a penny a lot!” 

. The arrangement of the “lots” was .similar tt* 
what it is at present* but the components of the 
pennyworth were far fess uumeims. This mau 
carried on a good trade in London for two or 
three years, and then applied his industry to a 
country nufte than a tow if career. lie died about 
five or six years agifj at his amide in Fa-J: ion-street, 
Spitalfields, “ worth money.” At tlie timeoi lus 
decease he was the proprietor of two lodging-houses; 
one in Spitalfidds, the other in Birmingham, both 
I am told, well conducted; the charge was Ad. a 
night. He did not reside in either, but employ'd 
“ di puties.” 1 may observe that lie sold hij» “ mu¬ 
sical instruments,” also, ;it Id. each, but the sale 
was insignificant. “ Only himself seemed master 
of ’em,” said one man ; “ with other people they 
were no better nor a Jew's-harp.” 

Of the “ penny apiece ” btioet-vcndors, there 
are about 300 in London; 250 haring barrows, 
and 50 stalls or pitches on the ground^ Home 
even sell at “ a halfpenny apiece}" but chiefly 4o 
get rid of inferior wares, or when cracked up,” 
and unable to “spring” a better stock. The bar- 
lows are 7 feet by 0 ; are well built in general, 
and cost 50 s. each. These barrows, when fully 
stocked, are wry heavy (about 4 cwt.), so that it 
requires a strong man to propel one, any distance, 
auftjr though occasionally the man’s wife officiates 
+'as the saleswoman, there is always a man con¬ 
nected with the business. In niv description of 
a stock of penny goods, I have mentioned that 
there were 225 articles ; these weie counted on a 
barrow in n street near the Brill—but probably on 
another occasion (when theie appeared a better 
cliancc of selling) there might be 500 articles, such 
things as rings and the like Admitting of being 
stowed by the hundred in very small compass. 
The great display, Jiowevcr, is only on thfif occa¬ 
sion of holidays, or “ when a man starts aj^f wants 
to «tun you with a show.” At Maidstone Fair 
too other day, a London street-seller,‘“Either well 
to do, sold his entire stock of penny articles to a 
shopkeeper of the town, and wholly counted there 
were exactly fifteen gross* or 2160 “ pieces ” as 
they are sometimes caned. These, vended at 1 d. 
each, would realize -just 0/., and would cost, 
wholesale, about 0/., or for ready money, at the 
swag-shops, whe^e tjiey may be boftght, from l(h\ 


I to 20s. less, according to the bargaining powers of 
the buyer. The man’s reason for selling was that 
the Fair was “no goodth.it is to say, the far¬ 
mers had no money, and their labourers received 
only 7s. a week, so there was no demand; tin* 
swag-selley, therefore, rather than incur the 
trouble and expense of having to carry his woies 
back to Litidon, sold at a loss to a shopkeeper in 
Maidstone*who wanted a stock. 

The swag-bar*3wmen selling on commission 
have 3.s\ fn every 20*'. worth of goods that they 
|ell. The commission may average from 9s. to 1 2s. 
a week in tolerable weather, hut as in had, and 
especially in foggy weather, the trade cannot be 
prosecuted at all, 7s. 6d. may be the highest avei- 
age, or lO.s. tlie year through. * 

The character of the penny swag men belongs 
more to that of the costermongers than to any 
other^cluss of stieet-lolk. Many of them drink as 
ft eely as their means will permit. I was told of a 
match between a teetotaller and a beer-drinker, 
about nine years ago. Jt was for 5s'. a side, and 
the “ Championship.” Each man started with an 
equal stock, alike m all respects, but my informant 
had foi gotten the precise number of articles. 
They pattered, twenty-live yards apart one Irom 
another, three hours in .1 ames-street, Coven t- 
garden ; three hours m the Blackfiiars road ; and 
three hours in Deptfoid. Thy teetotaller was 
“ sold on* ” m seven-aud-a half hours ; while Ins 
opponent—and the contest seems to have been 
earned on very good-humouredly—at the nine 
hour')’ end, had fqjir dozen articles left, and was 
rather exhausted, or, as it was de-enbed to me, 
“ told out.” The result, albeit, was not looked 
upon, I was assured, as anything very decisive of 
the relative merits of beer or water, as the source 
of strength or inspiration of “ patter.” The tee¬ 
totaller was the smarter, thin gh he du| not appear 
the stionger, man; lie abandoned the champion¬ 
ship, end went into another trade four yeais ago. 
The patter of the swag-men has nothing of the 
JiumflU|. of the paper-workers; it is merely dc- 
claiatory that the extensive stock offered on such 
liberal terms to the public would furnish a whole¬ 
sale shop; fiiat sucljji.ant.ther opportunity for cheap 
pennyworths dhuld never by any possibility occur 
•again, and tha# it was a duty on all who heard the 
patterer to buy at once. 

Tho men having their own barrows or stalls 
(but the stall-trade is sm?ll) buy their goods as 
they find their stock needs replenishment at the 
swag-shops. “ It was a good trade at first, sir,” 
said one man, “ and for its not being a good 
trade now, we may partly blame one another. 
There was a cutting down trade among us. 
lllaek curings were bought at 14<A the dozen, 
and sold at a loss at Id. each. So were children’s 
trap-bats, and monke 3 's up sticks, but they are 
now 9d. a dozen. Sometimes, sir, as I know, 
tho master of a swag-barrow gets served out. You 
see, a mau may once on a time hate a good day, 
and take as much as 21. Well, next day he’ll 
use part of tliat jfcmey, and go as a penny swag 
on his own account; or else Le ’ll buy things he is 
sold out of, and work them on his own account on 
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his master’s barrow. All right, sir; his master was put. I nfljbdffily repeat in this place that 
makes him a convenience for his own pocket, and the box (usually m mahogany) contains a board? 
so his master may be made a convenience for the with numbered partitions, which js set spinning, , 
man’s. When he takes the barrow back at the by means of a central knob, on a pivot; the lid 
week's end, if be’s been doing a little on his own U then placed on the box, a pea is slipped 
dodge, there s the stock, and there ’a the inone;. through n hole in tffe lid, and on the number of 
It ’a all right between a rich man and. a poor the partition in which the pea is found deposited, 
man that way ; turn and turn about’s f!tir piny.” when the motion has ceased, depends the result. The 
The lot-sellers are, •when the* whol^'body ^ire table, or board, is t^us ^lapted for the determination 
in London, about 200 in number; but the'- are of that mode ol raising money, popular among coster- 
three times as itinerant into the counter • arc mongers and other street-folk, who in ;thgr very 
tlie traders in the heavier and little portable swag-^ chanties crave some excitement; I mean a “raffle*;'' 
barrows. The lot-sellers neatly all %cnd their | or it may lie used for play, by one or more persons, 
goods from trays slung from their shoulders. The the lngaest number “spun” determining the 
best localities for the lot-sellers are Hatch lie-high- wine These street-sold tables may still be 


•way, Commercial-road, Whitechapel, M inoiies, 
Tow er-lnll, Tooloy-street, Nowington-causeway, 
Walworth, Blackfriats and Wostmmstcr-roaus, 
Long-acre, Jlolborn, and U\fold-street. ’jfo this 
list may be added the Brill, Tottenhani-couit-rond, 
and the other street-market^, on Saturday even¬ 
ings, when some of these places are almost impas¬ 
sable. The best places for the swag-barrow trade 
arc also those I have specified. Their customers, 
alike for the useful and fancy articles, are the 
worldng-classcbj and the duet sale is on Saturdays 
and Mondays. One swag-man told me that he 
thought he could sell better if he had a le&s 
crowded barrow, ^>ut his master was so keen of 
money that he would make him tiv everything. 
It made selling more tiresome, too, he said, lbr a 
poor couple who had a penny or two to lay out 
would fix on half the things they saw, and change 
them for others, before they p.inod with their 
money. 

, Of the penny-a-pioce solid s trading on their 
own account, the receipts may be biuallet* than 
those of tin* men who work tin* huge pv •;> narrows 
on commission, but their promts are grc.itei. Cal¬ 
culating that ] 00 of these traders are, the year 
round, in London (some are absent all the sumner 
at country fairs, and on any favourable oj»poitu¬ 
nny, while a number of swag-batrowmei^ Jf^ive 
that employment for costermongering on their own 
account), and that each takes 2 /. weekly, we find 
no less than 30,400/. thus nx. prided in the streets 
of London in a year. • 

Tlie lot-sellers also resort largely A the country, 
•and frequently try other callings, such as tlie sale 
of fruit, medals, &c. Some also sell lots only 
on Saturday and Monday nights. Taking these 
deductions into consideration, it may be estimated 
that only fifty men (there is but one female lot- 
seller on her own account) carry on tlie trade, 
presuming it to be spread over the Bix days of 
the week. Kacli of them may take IDs. weekly 
(with a profit of 7s. 6 c/.), so showing tlie street 
outlay to be 1100/. The “ lots” are bought at the 
German and English swag-shops; the principal 
supply, however, is procured from .Black Tom in 
Clerkeuwell. 

, Of the Street-Sellers of Roulette Boxes. 

In my account of the 8 treet*raCe in “China 
ornaments ” I had octasion to mention a use to 
which a roulette box, or portable roulette table. 


put to another ’"so. In the smaller sort, “going no 
1 -idler tii^n fourtcep,” one division is blank. Thus 
<ui v ore may play against another, or several others 
^ SjV. .niig in turns, tin “blank” being 41 chance ns* 
the “banlftr's” favour. Sortie of the tables, lio 
ever, are numbcMd as high as 30, or as a seller of 
thorn described it, * single and double zero, bang; 
a French game.*’ 

This curious street-trade has been carfied on for 
seven years, but with, frequent*interruptions, by 
one niuii, who, until within the-.e few weeks, was 
the sole* trader m the article. There are now but 
two selling roulette-box.es at all regulatly. The 
long-established salesman wears imistacluos, and 
has a good deal the look of a foreigner. Lining 
his seven years’ experience lie lias sold, he calcu¬ 
lates, 12,000 roulette-boxes, at a profit of from 
175/. to 200/. The prices (retail) are from lx. to 
2 /., at winch high amount my informant once 
disposed of “a roulette” in the sticet. lie Jus 
sold, however, more at Is. than at all other rates 
together. The “shill roulette” is about three 
inches iiv diameter; the otheis proportionately 
lu»ger. These wares 11 • ‘ennau made, bought at 

a swag-shop, And retailed at a profit of from ifi to 
23 percent. They are earned in a basket, one 
being held for public examination in the vendor’s 
hand. 

“ My best customers,” said the experienced 
man in the business, “ ai e stock-brokers, travel¬ 
lers, and parsons ; people that have spare time r» 
their hands. 0 , I mean by * ti aveller*,’ gontle- 
'•men going on a railway who pass the time away 
at roulette. Now and then a regular 1 leg,’ when 
lie’s travelling to Chester, York, or Doncaster, to 
the races, may draw other passengers into play, 
and make a trifle, or not a trifle, by it; or lie will 
play with other le ; but it’s generally for 
amusement, I ’vo rdlison to b< ’ ve. Friends tra¬ 
velling together play for a tnfi« to pass away 
time, o*; who shall pay for breakfasts for two, or 
such lilSa I supplied one gaming-house w ith a 
large roulet*|-table made of a substance that if y^u 
| throw it iirtfrwnter—and there’s always a pail of 
tepid’ready—would dissolve very quiekly. When 
it’s not used i\’s hung against the wall and is so 
made that it looks to So iuj nil-painting framed. 
It cost them 10/. I suppose I have the ( knock ’ 
of almost every ganrig-house in London. There’s 
plenty of them still. The police can drive such 
as me about in ine streets or oqt «f the streets to 
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. starve, but lords, and gen$Ajn, and some par- 
I know, go to |he gamuEhouses, and when 
. one *b broke into by- the t>ffianj*~it ’a realty funny 
' —John JSmith, and Jpiemaifonea, gad william 
£rown are pulled but is R° gauging imple¬ 
ments *r6 foun^ a j&thin g against thfm. 

Some of these houses are never noticed for a long 
time. The * Great Nick’ hasn’t been, uor the ‘ Little 
Kick.’ I don’t know why^hej ’re called ‘ Kicks/ 
those two; but so.Hiey are. Perhaps after Old 
Kick. t At the Great Kick I dare say there’s often 
1000J. depending. But the Little ,Kick is what 
. we call only ‘ brown papermen,’ low gamblers— 
playing for penc% M&. Is. being a great go. I 
wonder the potilfcflKr 

Of THE STREET-SEDERS OF PolSON. fOR RATS. 

-The number of Vermin-Destroyers anil IUt-J 
Catchers who ply their avocation Ai London ' 
has of late years become gtratly diminished. 
One cause which I hoard' 1 assigned for this 
was that many ruinous old buildings and old 
streets haft been removed, and whole colonies of 
rats had been thereby extifyated. Another was 
that the race of rat-catchers had become distrusted, 
and had either sought some other mode of sub¬ 
sistence, or had resorted to other fields for the 
exercise of their professional labours. 

The rat-catcher's dress is usually n velveteen 
jacket, strong corduroy trowsers, and laced boots. 
Pound, las shoulder he wears an oil-skin belt, on 
which are painted the figures of huge rats, with 
iierce-looking eyes and formidable whiskers. His 
hat is usually glazed and sometimes painted after 
tlie maimer of his belt. Occasionally—and in the 
country far more than in town—he carries in his 
hand mi iron cage in which are ferrets*while two 
or three crop-eared rough terrier*dog his footsteps. 
Sometimes a tamed rat runs aboil*-his shoulders 
and arms, or nestles in his bosom or in the large 
pockets of his coat. When a rat-catcher is thus 
accompanied, there is generally a strong aromatic 
odour about him, far from agreeable ; this is owing 
to his clothes being rubbed with oil of thyme and 
oil of aniseed, mixeij. together. This composition 
'is said to be so attracth e to the sense of the rats 
(when used by a man who understands its due ap-i 
portionment and proper application) that the vermin 
have left their holes and crawled to the master of 
the powerful spell. I heard of one man (not a rat¬ 
catcher professionally) who had in this way tamed 
a rat so effectually that the animal would eat out 
of his mouth, crawl upon hi#shoulder to he fed, 
and then “ smuggle into his bosom ” (the words of 
my informant) “ apd sleep there for hours J The 
rat-catcherB have many wonderful storijft of the 
B.igacity of the rat, and though in inciting their 
own feats, these men may not be tlw*most trust¬ 
worthy of narrators, any,work on natural history 
will avouch that rats are sagaciou^ may be trained 
to be very docile/and are naturally animals of 
great resources in all straits and difficulties. 

One great source of the rat-catcher’s employment 
and emolument thirty years ago, or even to a later 
period, is now t^mpuratively a nofientity. At that 


time the rat-catcher or killer sometimes received a 
yearly or quarterly stipend to keep a London 
granary clear pf rats. I was told by a man who 
has for twentv;eSght years been employed about 
London granrfies, that he had never known a rat¬ 
catcher employed in one except about twenty or 
twenty^, wo years ago, and that was in a granary by 
the river-fide^ The professional man, he told me, 
cdHUnly fioisoned many ants, “ which stunk so,” 
coapnued my irfirmant—but then all evil odours 
in old buildings are attributed to dead rats—“ that 
it was enough to infect the coni. He poisoned 
two fine dl.ts as well. But I believe he was a 
young hand and a bungler.” The rats, after these 
measures had been taken, Beem to have deserted 
tile place for three weeks or a month, when they 
returned in as great numbers as ever; nor were 
their ravages and annoyances checked untii the 
draifts were altered and rebuilt. It is in the 
better disposition of the drains of a corn-maga¬ 
zine, I am assured, that the great check upon the 
inroads of these “ vahnmt ” is attained—by strong 
mason work and by such a series and arrangement 
of grates, as defy even the perseverance of a rat. 
Otherwise the hordes which prey upon the gai huge 
in the eopiraon sewers, arc certain to find their 
way into the granary along the dfains and chan¬ 
nels communicating with those sewers, and will 
increase rapidly despite the measures of the rat¬ 
catcher. • 

The same man told me that lie had been five or 
six tunes applied to by rat-catchers, and with 
liberal offers of beer, to allow them to try and cap¬ 
ture the black lafs in the granary. One of these 
traders declared that he wanted them “ for a gent 
as vas curous in them there hinteresting warmnit 
But fi om the representations of the other applicants, 
my informant was convinced that they were 
wanted for rat-hunts, the Dog Billy being backed 
for 10U/. to kill so many rats fn so many 
minutes. “ You see, sir,” the corn merchant's man 
continued, “ ours is an old concern, and there’s 
black, rats in it, great big fellows; some of ’em 
must oe old, lor they ’re as white about the muzzle 
as is the Duke of Wellington, and they lia\e the 
character ftf being vpr^strong and veiy fieice. One 
of the catchers is^ed me if I knew what a stun¬ 
ning big black rat would weigh, as if I weighed 
rats ! 1 always told them that I cared nothing, 

about rat-hunts and that I know our people 
wouldn’t like to be bothered ; and they was gen¬ 
tlemen that didn’t admire sporting characters.” 

The black rat, I may observe, or the English 
rat, is now comparatively scarce, while the brown, 
or Hanoverian, rat is abundant. Tins browq, rat 
seems to have become largely d&niciled in England 
about the period of the establishment of the Hano¬ 
verian dynasty; whence its name. f * A ILiuover 
rat” was a term of reproach applied by the Ja¬ 
cobites to the successful party. 

The rat-catchers are also rat-killers. They 
destroy the animals sometimes by giving them 
what is called m the trade " an alluring poUon.” • 
Every profession destroyer, or capturer, of rats 
will pretend that as to poison he has his own pui- 
ticuiar method™his secret—his discovery. But 
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th£fe is no doubt that arsenic is the basis of all the purpose, amMBsrwards apply for cmptor8M@| 
their poisons. Its being inodorous; and easily to destroy thertiN/- 1 

reducible to a soft fine powder, readers it threat I-a*i informflttjlaii th® principal scene of the* 

adapted for mixing with nnythfm of which rats nrt-catcherti inboim ihf'Jflodon is at the mews, 
lire fond—toasted cheese, or bacon/or fried liver, and ii* private Sprfw^iMi-houses, and 
or tallow, or oatmeal. Much rs the poisoner may bUfldinga. It is the gentlemen’s 

be able to tempt the animal’s appetit^ne must, servants connected with sorfrpkccs like the ex- 
nnd does, proceed cautiously. If the, but be pj^ed c?tement of .rat-hunting, «tfd so encourage the 
in an unwonted spot, !t is oftenmntouened. Mf it profession which supplies them with that gratifica- 
he placed where rats have been rocustomed tion. *In these places st$!& labour* mre often 

their food, it is often devoured. But even men it necessary as well as popular'; for I was informed 
is frequently accounted best to leave the bait by a coachman, then living with his fo&ily in a 
poisoned for the first night; so that a hungry West End mews, and lon£ acquainted with the 
animal may attack it greedily the second. Y7ith^ mews in different parte ofAwt, that the drainage 
oatmeal it is usual to mix for the first and even | was "ten very defective, fl^MMttary regulations 
'second nights a portion of pounded white sugar. —except, perhaps, as regaSeft the horses—little 
If this be 'eaten it accustoms the jealous pest to j > ared fo| Fence rats abftfended, and were with 

the degree of sweetness communicated by qj^enii ’ difficulty dislodged from their secure ret- * 

The “ oatmeal poison " is, I am told, the rnosU] file in-constructed drains and kennelspt 
effectual; but even when mixed only with sugar The gftat sale >f the ^at-catchers ia„to the 
it is often refused; as “ratsjs often better up to a shops supplying" private parties ” with rats for 
dodge nor Kirstians ” (Christians). the amusement oP seeing them killod by dogs. 

Another mode of killing rats is for the pro- With some “ fast ” men. one of these shopkeepers 
fessional destroyer to slip n ferret into the rats’ told me, it was a favourite pastime iiT their own 
haunts wherever it is practicable. The ferret rooms on the Sundhy morning. % It is, however, 
soon dislodge^ them, and as they emerge for somewhat costly if carried on extensively, as the 
safety they are seized by terriers, who, after retail charge from the shops is dd. per rat. The 
watching the holes often a long time, and very price from the catcher to the dealer is from 2s. 6d. 
patiently, and ajjnost breathlessly, throttle them to 7s the dozen. Rats, it appears, are sometimes 
-silently, excepting the short squeak, or luAf-squeak, scarce, and then the shopkeeper must bu}% “ to 
of the rat, who, by a “ good dog,” is seized un- keep up his connection/’ at enhanced cost. One 
erringly by the pari of the back where the large bird-seller, who sold also plain and fancy 
terrier’s giipe and shake is speedy death ; if the rats, white mice, and live hedgehogs, told me 
rat still move, or shows sign* oi life, the well- that he had, last winter, been compelled to give 
trained rat-killer’s dog cracks the vermin’s skull 7s. a dozen for his vermin and sell them at (id. 
between his teeth. each. 

If the rats have to be taken alive, they are The grand consumj t au of rats, however, is in 
either trapped, so.as not ta injure then- lor a rat- Bunhill-row, at a public-house kept by-a pugilist, 
hunt (or the procedure in tne pit would lie ac- 4s rat-seller told me that from 200 to 500 rats 
counted u fo , til”),or if driven out of their holes by were killed sthere weekly, the weekly average 
ferrets, they can only run into some cask/ftrtfrther being, however, only the former number; while 
contrivance, where they can be secured for the at Easter and other holidays, it is not uncommon 
“ sportsman’s ” purposes. Although any^yjsiblo to Bee bills posted announcing the destruction of 
injury to the body of the rat will prevent its re- 500 rats on the same day and in a given time, 
ception into a pit, the creatures’ teeth are often admittance Qd. Dogs are matched at these and 

drawn, and with all the cruelty- a rough similar places, as to whicji kills the greatest 

awkwardness, by means of pifcc^en*, so that they number of these animals in the shortest time, 
may be unable to bite the puppie% being trained I am told that there are forty such places in Lon- 
.»for the pit on the rats. If the vermin be not don, but in some only the holiday time* are cele- 
truly seized by the dog, the victim will twist brated in this small imitation of the beaBt combats 
round and inflict a tremendous bite on his worrier, of the ancients. There is, too, a frequent aban- 
generally on the lip. * This often causes the d on men t of the trade in consequence of its “not 
terrier to diop bis prey with a yell, and if a puppy paying," and perhaps u may be fair to estimate 
he may not forget the lesson from the sharp nip that the average consumption *f this vermin-game 
of the rat. To prevent this it is that the rat- does not exceed, in each ot these places, 20 a 

catchers play the ’entiat on their unfortunate cap- week/v or 1040 in a year ; giving an aggregate—- 

tives. over arid above those consumed in private sport 

I heard many accounts of the “dodgV prac- —of 52,000 rats in a year, or 1000 a we«J& in 
tised by, or imputed to, the rat-catchers : that it public an\ul*ment alone. 

was net a very unusual thing to deposit here and To show the nature of the sport of rat-catching, 
there a dead rat, when those vermin were to be I print the follpwing bill, of which I procured two 
poisoned on any premises; it is then concluded copies. The words: «..d type are' precisely the 
» that the good poison ha^done its good work, and same in each, but one bill printed on good and 
the dead animal supplies an ocalar demonstration the other on very inditferent paper, as if for dis- 
of professional skill. # These men, also, I am in- tribution among distinct classes. The concluding 
funned, let loose live rats in buildings adapted for announcement;^ to riie precise moment at which 
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killing will commence, read* lupremely business 

like 

* BATTINQ »0B THE MILLION 1 

A *8fortIH9 QraraiBSAN, Who is a Staunch 

Supporter of the destruction of these Vermin 
win. BITE A* 

GOLD KEMATEH 
WATCH, 

TO BE KILLED FOR BT~ 

DOOS Under 18J»«. Wt. 

15 RATS EACHt 

TO OOMB OFF AT JEMMY MASSEY’S, 

KING'S HEAL), « 

^ COMMON ST., SOHO, « * 

On ^Tuesday,'May 30, i 85*l . 

tSf To be Killed in n Large Were Fit. A chalk 
Circle to be drawn in the centre for the Second.— 
Any Man touching Dog o* liats, or acting in any 
way unfair his dog#wili be disqualified. 

To go to Scams at Half past 7 Killing TO 
Commence At Half past 8 Precisely. 

A dealer in live animals told me that there 
wero several men who brought a few dozens of 
rats, or even a single dozen, from the country; 
men who were not professionally rat-catchers, but 
worked in gardens, or on farms, and at their 
leisure cagght rats. Even some of the London 
professional rat-catchers work sometimes as country 
labourers, and their business is far greater, in 
merely rat-catching or killing, in the country than 
in town. From the beat information I cduld com- 
raand, there are not fewer than 200[) rats killed, 
for sport, in London weekly, or 104,000 a year, 
including private and public sport, for private 
sport in this pursuit goes on uninterruptedly ; the 
public delectation therein is but periodical. 

TM# calculation is of course exclusive of the 
number of rats Jriiled by the profession, “ on the 
^premisef,” wh*n tJieseWnare employed to “clear 
the premises of vermin.” 

There are, I am told, 100 rat-catchers resorting, 
at interval*, to London, but only a fourth of that 
number can be estimated as carrying on their 
labours nupdarly in town, and their average 
earning*, I am abjured, do not exceed 15$. a 
week ; being 9751. a year for I^ndon merely. 

* These meu have about them much of the affected 
mystery of men who are engaged on the ,turf. 
They have their " fecreta,” make or pretend to 
‘‘ ro^ce their books ” on rat fights and other sport¬ 
ing events ; are not averse to drinking and lead 
in general irregular lives. They are usually on 
intimate terms with the tflreet dog-sellers (who 
are much of the same class). Mafcy of the rat¬ 
catchers have been b*>ughl up in stables, and 
there is little education among them. When in 
London* they ore chiefly to be found in White¬ 
chapel, Westminster, and Kent-strfet, Borough; 


the more established having their own rooms; the 
others living in the low lodging-houses. None of 
them remain in London the entire year. 

These men also sell rat-poison (baked flour or 
oatmeal sometimes) in cakes, arsenic being the 
ingredient. The charge is from 2d. to Is., “ac¬ 
cording t$ the circumstances of the customer.” In 
like manner the charge for “clearing a house of 
vermin” vtries from 2s. tomll.: a very frequent 
charge is 2s. Od. S' 

« 

Of the Street-Sellers of Rhubarb 
s and Spice. 

From the street-seller whose portrait has already 
been given I received the following history. He 
ppcared to be a very truthful and kindly-disposed • 
•Id man :— 

“I am one native of Mogadore in Morocco. I am 
n AAib. I left my countree when I was sixteen or 
ighteen year of age. I forget, sir. 1 don’t know 
vhieh, about eighteen, I tink it was. My fader was 
ke market man, maxe de people pay de toll—he 
ent de whole market, you see, from de governemen, 

,nd make de people pay so much for deir stands, 
can’t tell you what dey call dem dere. I couldn’t 
eeollect what my fader pay for de market; but 
know some of de people pay him fi penny, some 
ha’penny, for de stands. Dere everyting sheap, not 
vhat dey are here in England. Dey may stop all 
lay fer de toll or go when de*market is over. 

My fader was not very rish—not very poor—he 
\eep a family. We have bread, meat, shicken, 
pples, grapes, all de good tings to eat, not like 
•ere—tis de sheap&t countree in de world. My 
r ader have two wifos, not at once you know, he 
ury de first and marry anoder. I was by 
lecond wife. He have seven shildren by her, four 
>ns and tree daughters. By de first I tink dere 
as five, two suns laid tiee daughters. Bless 
ou, by de time I was born dere was great many 
•f ’eig married and away in de world. I don’t 
now where dey are now. Only one broder I got 
ve for what I know, wheder de oders are dead or 
hefli hey are I can’t tell. De one broder I speak 
: is in Algiers now; he is dealer dere. What led 
tno to comet-uway, you say ? Like good many I 
vas young anc^ io^MSh f like all de rest of young 
people, I like ^ see foreign countries, but you see 
n my countree de governemen don’t like de 
•eople to come away, not widout you pay so mush, 

) Gibraltar was de only port I could go to, it was 
uly one twenty miles across de water—close to 
3. You see you go to Gibraltar like smuggling 
—you smuggle yourself—you talk wid do Captain 
id ho do it for you. 

“ My fader been dead years a^d years befor? I 
>me away, I suppose I was about ten year old 
hen by die. I had been at school till time I 
as grown up, and after dat I was shoemaker, 
make de slippers. Oh yesl my moder was alive 
en—she was dead when I was here in England, 
get about one penny a pair for de slippers in 
ly countree ; penny dere as good a8 shilling here 
most. I could raajte trelf four, five pair in one 
ay. I could live on my gainB den better dan 
hat I could do here wid twelve time* as mush— 
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dat time I could. I don’t know what it is now. 
Yes, my modcr give me leave to go where I like. 
She never see me since ” (sighing). “ Oh yes, I 
love her very mush. I am old man now, but I never 
foigot her yethere the old man burstfinto tears 
and buried his face in his handkerchief fbr sevcntf 
minutes. “No, no! she don’t knC>w».w&»tI,come 
away dat she never see me again, noi?me neid^r. 
1 tell I go Gibraltar,hmd den I tell lier I to 
Lisbon to see my broder, who vw,s spirit me nant 
dere. I didn’t say noting not at all about coming 
back to her, but I tonght I should come bacj 
soon. If I had tought I never see flo more, not 
all de gold in de world take me from her. Shc^ 
was good moder to me. I was de youngest but 

* one. My broders kept my moder, you sec. Where , 
I caine from it is not like here, if only one in de 1 
family well off, de oders never want for noting 
In my country, you see, de law is you must'main-* 
tam your fader and moder before you maintain 
your own family. You npist keep deni in de 
house.” Here he repeated the law in Hebrew. 

“ De people were Mahomedans in Mogadore, but 
we were Jews, just like here, you see. Do first 
ting de Jews teesh dc sluldren is deir duty to deir 
faders and dejr moders. And dey love one anoder 
more than de gold; but dey love de gold more 
dan most people, for you see gold is more to dcm. 
In my countree 4c governemon treat de Jews very 
badly, so de money all de Jews have to*lielp dein. 
Often de government in my country take all deir 
money from de Jews, and kill dcm after, so de 
Jews all keep deir money in secret places, put de 
gold in jars and dig dem in de ground, and do 
men worths hundreds go about wid no better 
clothes dan mine. 

“Well, you see I leave my poor moder, we kissed 
one anoder, and cry for half an hou r , and come 
away to Gibraltar. When 1 get dere, my broder 
come away from Lisbon to Gibraltar; dat time it 
was war time, and de French was coming fe) Lis¬ 
bon, so everybody run. When I come away 
from Mogadore, I have about one hundred dollars 
—some my moder give me, and some I had save. 
When I got to Gibraltar, I begin to have a little 
stand in de street wid sifk handkerchiefs, cotton 
handkershiefs, shop goods yfc*•know. I do 
very well wid dat, so after I get ffecnce to hawk»| 

* de town, and after dat I keep shop. Altogcder, 

I stop in Gibraltar about six j’ear. I had den 
about five or six hundred dollars. I live very 
■well all de time I dere. I was wid my broder 
all de time. After 1 am six year in Gibraltar, 

I begin to tink 1 do better in England. I tink, 
liH good many people, if I go to anoder part dat 
is rislier—’t is u»* rishest countree in de world 
—I do better still. So I start off, and get I 
here I tink in 1811, when de tree slullfcta pieces 
first come out. I have about one hundred and 
tirty pound at dat time. I stop in London a 
good bit, and eat my money; it was most done 
before I start to look for my living. I try to 
look what I could do, but I was quite stranger 
you see. I am about fourteen or fifteen month 
before 1 begin to (Jo anyting. I go to de play 
house; I see never such tings as I see here before 


I come. When I come here, I tink Lam in heaven 
altogether—God a’mighty forgive me—such sotfe. 
pshops) and such beautiful tings. I live in Mary 4 
Axe Parish when I first come; same parish where 
I live now. Well, you see some of my countijpe- 
men den getting good living by selling de 
rhubarb mid spices in de street. I get to know 
dem all ; and (fat time you see was de good 
time, money was plenty, like de dirt here. 
Dat time dere was about six or seven Arabians in 
de street selling rhubarb and spices, fiv§ of ’em 
was from Mogadoie, and two from not far off; 
and dere is about five more going troo de country. 
Dey all sell de same tings, merely rhubarb and 
spice, i,it time; h'-foro den was good for tern tings— 
after dat dey l de silks and tings beside. I can’t 
• ell wha$ first make dem seR de .rhubarb and de 
,spice; but I tink it is beeausd;jjed£)f like to buy 
fie Turkey rhubarb of de men turbajn* 

When I #aa little -hild, I hear talKm Mogtraore 
of de people ofr my couiflry sell do rhubarl 
de streets of London, and make plenty money 
by it. 

“ Dere was one very*old Arabian hi de streets 
wen I first come; Moy call hhiySole; he been 
forty year at de same business. He wear de long 
beaid and Turkish dress. He used to stand by 
Dow Khursli, Sheapside. Everybody in de street 
know him. He was de old establish one. He 
been dead now, let me see—bow long he been 
dead—oh, dis six or seven and twenty year. He 
die in Gibraltar very poor and very old—most 
ninety year of age. All de rhubarb-sellers was 
Jews. Dere was anoder called Ben Aforiat, and 
two broders; and anoder, his name was Azuli. 
One of Afoiiat’s broders use to stand in St. Paul's 
Shurshyard. He wi - very well know; all de 
oders ha\vk about de town like 1 do myself. Now 
<ioy all gone dcud. and d'*re only four of us now 
in England ;• dey all in London, and none in de 
country. Two of us live in Mary Axe, anoder 
live in, what dey call dat -Spitalfield, and de 
oder in Petticoat-Uno. De one wat live in 
Spitalfield is old man, I dare say going for 70. 
De one in Petticoat-lane not mush above 30. I 
am little better dan 78, ani^ de oder wat live in 
Mary Axe about 40. I been de longest of all in 
de streets, about tirty-eight or tirty-nine year. 
All dat was here when I first come, die in 
London, except dat old man Sole wat I was 
telling you of, dat die in Gibraltar. About 
tirteen or fourteen die since I come to England; 
some die in de Hospital of de Jews at Mile End; 
some die at ho&e—not or of dem die worth 
no money. Six of dem was very old people, 
between 60 and 70 ; dere was some tirty, sffhie 
forty. Some of dem die by inshes. Dere was 
one fine fejlow, he was six foot two, and stgong 
man, he take to Ins bed and fall away so ; at last 
you see troo his hand; lie was noting but de car- 
ease; oders d»s of what you call do yellow jaun 
dice; some have de -•♦•.r, bug deir time was come; 
de death we must be. 6 

“ When I first come to dis countree me make 
plenty of money by selling de rhubarlr in de street. 
Five-and-twcifty year ago I make a pound a day 
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some time. t Take one week wid another, I dare 
s§y I clear, after I pay all do cost of my living, 
tirty shillings;»and now, Cod help me, 1 don't 
''make not twelve ahillmg a week, and all my 
fowl to pay out of dat. One week wid anoder, 
when I gu out I clear about twelve shilling. 
BUteryting is so sheep now, and dere is so 
, tfWfty sop& (shoj)s), people Itos no money 
buy tings with. 1 could do better when everyting 
better, get more money, 
and have more for it. I have bettor food, better 
lodging/ and better clothes. I don’t know wat 
is do cause, as you say. I only know dat I am 
worse, and everybody is worse ; dat is all I know. 
Bread is sheeper, but when it was one and nine- 
pence de loaf I could get plenty to buy it wid, but 
now it is live pence, I can't no five pence to have 
it. If de cow is de penny in de market wliat is de 
£$£ of dat, i| you can't get no penny to buy* him! 
Alter 1 been selling my rhubarb for tt/o years, 
when I fust come here* I save a^»out a hundred 
and fifty pound, and den yon sen 1 agree wid tree 
oder of my countrymen to take a sup (shop) m 
Exeter. life oder tree Was rhubarb-sellers, like 
myself, and have save good bit of money as well. 
One has e seven hundred pound; but he have brought 
tree or four hundred pound wid him to dis coun- 
troe. Anoder of de tree have about two hundred, 
and de oder about one hundred; dey have all save 
deir money out of de rhubarb. We keep our sup, 
you see, about five year, and den we fall in pieces 
altogeder. We take and trust, and lose aJl our 
money. T’oders never keep a sop before, and not 
one of us was English scholar; we was forced to 
keep a man, and dat way we lose all our money, 
so we was foice to part, and every one go look for 
hissclf. Den we all go selling rhubarb again 
about de country, and in London; and I never 
able to hold up my head since, t When I com* 
back to de lhubarb times is getting# bad, and I 
not able to save no more money. All I am worth 
in de world is all I got in my box, and dat alto¬ 
gether is not more dan ten shilling. Last week 
J liavn’t a pound of meat in de house, and I am 
obliged to pawn my waistcoat and handkerchief 
to get me some stock It easy to put dem in, 
I, but very hard to get dern out. 

“ I had two wives. After two or tree year when 
I come 1 marry my first. I had two siuldren by 
my first, but both of dem die very young; one 
was about five year old and de oder about tree. 
When I travel the countree, my first wife she go 
wid me everywhere. 1 been to all paits — to 
Scotland, to Wales, but not Ireland. I see enough 
of dem Irish in dis countrec, 1 do no want no 
mon of dein dere. Not one of my eoimtrec I 
t tiuk ever been to Ireland, and only one beside 
myself been to Scotland; but dat np use, de 
Scott.li don't know wat de spice is. A U dc time I 
am in Scotland I can’t get no bread, only barley 
and pea meal, aud dat as sour as de winegar—and 
I jean’t get no floiuj to myke notes too—so I 
begin to say, by Uod P come to wrong countree 
here. When I go across de coiuitree of England 
I never live in no lodging-houses—always m de 
public—because you see I do busufass dere; de 


missus perhaps dere buy my spices of me. I 
lodge ouco in Taunton, at a house where a woman 
keep a lodging-house for de Jewish people wat go 
about wid de gold tings—de jewellery. At oder 
towns; I afop at de public, for deie is de company, 
and I self my tings. 

r't my rhubafb and my spice of de largo 
wafenouse%r de drags; sometime 1 buy it of my 
cou^trecmdb. We all of xm know de good spice 
from de bad. Kin look ! I will show you how 
to tell dfj good nutmeg from do bad. Here js 
some in de shell: you see, I put de strong pm in 
one and de tell run out; dat is because dey liaj 
^not been put in de spirit to take away de oil for 
to make do extinct. Now, in do bad nutmeg all 
de oil been took oiit by de spirit, and den dere is* 
no flavour, like dose you buy in do slmep sops 
(cheap shops). I sell dc llhuharb, blast indv and 
/Turkey, do Cloves, Cinnamons, iMace, Cayenne 
Pepper, White Pepper—a little of all sorts when 
1 get de money to buy it wid. I take my s'icmn 
oat I never shout in scales nor weight; bocaio-e 
de law is, ‘take weight and give weight,’ dat is 
judge and justice. Deie is no luck in de suit 
weight—no luck at all. Never in my life I put no 
tings wid my goods. 1 tell you de troot, 1 gnml 
my white pepper wid my own hands, but 1 buy me 
ginger ground, and tint is mixed I know. X tmk 
it is pea ihiur dey put wid it, dere js no smell in dat, 
but it is (Iv same colour—two ounces of gingir will 
give de smell to om^pound of pea flour. J>e public- 
houses i'll/ have de sheap ginger and dat 1 buy. 

I tell you do troot. Jiovv am 1 tell what will 
become of me. Dat is de Almighty's woilc'’ (heie 
lie pointed to Heaven). l>e Jews is veiy good to 
deir old people. If it was not for my old woman 
I be like a gentleman now in de hospitil at Aide 
End; hut you .sec, I many de Christian woman, 
and dat is against our'people—and I would never 
leave her - no not for all de good in tie world to 
come f) myself. If I am pool, I not de only one. 
In de holiday' times I send a petition, and perhaps 
dere is £ve shillings for me from de hospital. In 
de Jews' lio.spital dere is only ten—what you call 
de Portuguese Jew's. We have hospital to our 
ownselves. * Dere de fid people- —dey are all 
above sixty—ireful like noblemen, wid good 
f lollies, plenty «f sat, go vvheie you like, and pipe 
of tobacco when you want. But I wont go in no 
hospital away from my old woman. I will get a 
bit of crust for her as iong^as I can stand—but X 
can hardly do that now. Every one got his feel¬ 
ing, and X will feel for her as long as I Inc. 

\\ lien dere is de weather X have de rlieumatis— 
oh! very bad —-sometime I can scarcely' stand <>r 
walk. I am seventy-tree, and iffis a rad time for 
me now. 1 am merry sometime tlio’. Eveiyting 
wid de picket. When de poclcet is merry, den X 
am merry too. Sometime X go home wid one 
shilling, and den I tmk all gets worse and worse, 
and what will become of me I say—but dat is 
dc Almighty's woik. and I trust in him. Can I 
trust any' better one? Sometime I say I wish I 
was back in my coifatree— and I tmk of my poor 
moder wat is dead now, and ijen I am very sad. 

■ Oh yes, bless your heart, very sad indeed 1 ” 
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The old man appears to sell -excellent articles, to be gathered for the adulteration o i tea, is now 
j i — ♦— unknown, and has been unknown since* tea be¬ 

came cheaper, but the old tea-leaf trade is, I am, 
assured, carried on so quietly and cleverly, that 
the most vigilant excise-officers are coinplctclywn 
the dark; a smaller “tea-maker” was, ho wove., 
lined for tea-leaf conversion last year. 

Into this curious question, concerning ffte 


and to be a very truthful, fair-dealing man. 

. Op the IlAWKiNn op Tea. 

"Persons hawking tea without a lieepice^ 
Clutty’s Edition of “Bum's Justice,’ ii. 

p. 1113) “are liable to a pdnalty, und/u^50|C^o. 
III., cap. 41. ; and, even though tffpy hgd a 
licence, they would he liable to a juuialty^for 
selling tea m an unentered placlt” The penalty 
uuder this act is 10/., but tlie prohibitum . que, 


purposes for which Jhc old tea-leaves are now 
purchased by parties m the Street, 1* shall enter 
searchingly when ] treat of the Uvecld>uyer$. The 


tion has long been commonly, if not very directly^ information I lia\e already received is of great 
evaded. ^ * curiosity and impoi tance, nor shall I suppress tho 

The hawking of tea in London cannot be con- I names wf those dishonest traders who purchase the 
sidered as immediately a street-trade, but it is j old iod tca-lca s es, ub a means of cheating their 
hi some respects blended with street callings customers. 

and street traffic, so that a brief account is neces- ! Into the statistics of this strange trade I will 
ftfuy. . I not now enter, but I am informed that great 

I will first give a short history of what is, or ^ ffujntflios of tea-lea es are sent from Jhe coun 
nioie intimately portion of the street- to Londo#. Per’ -ps of the 1500 lbs. we m 

manufactured, tlfiee quartfrs may be collected in 
the metropolis. • 

1 may here add, that the great bulk of the tea 
now hawked throughout the metropdhs is sup¬ 
plied from tho handsome cnrs,*>qg vans, of well- 
known grocers and tea-dealers. Of these- it 
was computed for me there are, on no day, 
fewer tlmn 100 in the streets of London, and of 
its contiguous and its moie remote suburbs, such 
ns Woolwich, and even Barnet. One tradesman 
has six such cais. The tea is put up in bags of 7, 
14, and *21 lbs., duly apportioned m quarter, half, 
and whole pounds; a quarter of a pound being 
the smallest quantity vended in this manner The 
van and its contents are then entrusted to a 
dm or, who has his mmlar round, and very often 
his regular customer. The customers pm chase 
the tea lr«m their faith in the respectability of the 
fiwn generally v r ell 1 nvn through extensive 
advertising. »The teas ore supplied by the house’ 
which is pronounced to supply them; for the 
tradesman is tin'' capitalist m the matter, his car¬ 
man is the labourer, and the house is responsible 
for the quality of the article. When a new con¬ 
nection has to he formed, or an “ old connection” 
to be extended, circulars ifrova'juh) are sent 
round, and the carman afterwards c.ills : and, “ m 
some genteel Btreets,” I was told, “calls, oft 
enough, at every house, and, in many distiicts, at 
every decent-looking house in eveiy street.” So 
far, then, even this part of the traffic may be con¬ 
sidered one of the strode. The remuneration of 
the street-traveller in. or hawker of, tea, is usually 
Id. per lb. on the jovver-pri- . kinds, 2d. on tho 
higher (but more often Id.) and, very rarely in¬ 
deed, *3rZ. on the highest. Thy trade is one pi’fh-* 
euhar to great cities—and most peculiar, I am as¬ 
sured, to London—for the tradesman does onot 
know so muiJ*-as the name of his customer; nor, 
perhaps, does the carman, but merely as “ Number 
such-an-one.” The supply is for ready money, or, 
if credit be given, it: %at the risk of the carman, 
who has a weekly wage i£ addition to his per¬ 
quisites. Every “veiling, when the vehie’e is 
driven back to the premises of its ovvher, “stock 


was, 
trad 

Until about eight or ten years ago, tea was ex- 
teiiMvely hawked - from house to house almost— 
“ on tally.” The tally system is, that wherein 
“ weekly payments “ are taken in liquidation of 
the cost of the # article purchased, and the trade is 
one embodying much of evil mid much ol trickery. 
At the present time the tallymen are very nu¬ 
merous in Londoi^ and in the tally Iradfft there 
are now not loss than 1000 hawkers of, or tia- 
v ellera in, tea; but they carry on their business 
principally in the mibuibs. When I come to treat 
of the class whom I have calk'd ‘* dlstnbutois,” 1 
shall devote an especial inquiry to the tallv tiade, 
including, ol course, the tea trade. iMr. J\l‘(hilloch 
mentions that a Scotchman’s “tally-walk”—and 
the majority of the tallymen are Scotchmen—is 
worth 15 per cent, moie than an Engl : Oman's. 

The branch of the tea ti&de closely connected 
with the street business is that in tea leaves. The 
exhausted leaves of the tea-pot are purchased of 
servants or of poor women, and they are nude 
into “ new” tea. One gentleman—to wlyse 9 in¬ 
formation, and to the caic he took tp test the 
accuracy of his every statement, I am bound to 
express my ackno\vledgir#'iits—told me that it 
would be fair to reckon that iiNijmftion 1500 lbs; 
of tea-leaves were weekly eoinertew into now tea, 
•or 78,000 lbs. in the year ! One house is known 
to be very extensively and profitably concerned in 
this trade, or rather lyaiiufttcture, and on my 
asking the gentleman who gave me the informa¬ 
tion if the house in question (he told me the 
n .me) was accounted respectable by their fellow- 
citi ;ons, the answer was at once, “ llujkly re¬ 
spectable.” 

The old tea-leaves, to be converted into oinr, 
are placed by the manufacturers on hot plU^s, and 
are re-dried and re-dyed. To give the ' green ” 
hue, a preparation of copper is ised. For the 
“ black ” no dye is necessary in the generality of 
cases. This tea-manufactuio is sold to “cheap” 
or “{slop” shopkeepers, both in town and country, 
and especially for hawking in fhe country, and is 
almost aiwajs sold roady mixed. 


The admixture of sloe-leaves, &c., which used is taken/' and*the nuney taken J>y the carman- 
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minus what *may be csilod the u poundage”—is 
paid over to the p»p<fcpart£ 
t A man who had ®iven* t or, as he called it, 
“managed,” one these vans, told roc lhat he 
made tins way,. Sa. lo 2s 6d. a day ; “ hot,” he 
added, “ if yotf make a good thing of it that way, 
you have all Ihfr less salary.” These carmen are 
men ef Mod-character and good*h'ddress, and were 
describe! 1 to mo, by a gentleman familiar with the 
trade, ttti “ of the vlry best class of porters.” 

As t[iis vehicular-itinerant business has now 
become an integral part of the general tea-trade, 
1 need not further dwell upon it, but reserve it 
until 1 come to treat of the shopmen of grocers 
and tea-dealers, and thence of the tea-trade in 
general. I may add, however, that the tea thus 
hawked is, as regards, .perhaps, three-fourths of 
the quantity sold, known as “ mixed,” and sold at 
isSj^per lb.—posting, at a tea-broker's, from 2?. Ur/, 
to tSi d. It is announced, as to (<ta staple 
compound, to be “ congou,” but is in 
reality a tea known as “ pouc&ong.” Some old 
ladies are still anxious, I was told, for a cup of 
good strong*' bohea; and though bohea has been 
unknown to the^c^trade sincdHhe expiration of the 
Kast India Company’s Charter in 1831, the ac¬ 
commodating street-traveller will undertake to sup¬ 
ply the genuine leaf to which the old lady had 
been so long accustomed. The green teas thus sold 
(and they are not above a fiftieth part oi the 
other) arc common twankays and common young 
hysons, neither of them- -1 can state on excellent 
authority-accounted in the trade to be “true 
teas,” but, as in the case of some other green 
teas, “ Canton made.” The “green” is sold from 
the vans generally at 4s. Cd.; sometimes, but 
rarely, as high as 5*. Gi/. What is sold at 4 a. be/, 
may cost, on the average, 3.v. 5d. I piay add, 
also, that when a yood article is supplied, suuh 
profits in the tea-trade are not accounted at all 
excessive. 

But the more usual mode of tea hawking is by 
itinerant dealers who have a less direct connection 
with the shop whereat they purchase their goods. 
To this mode of obtaining a livelihood, the haw¬ 
kers are invited by $11 the persuasive powers of 
advertising eloquence : “ To persons in want of a 
genteel and lucrative employment”—“ To Gentle¬ 
men of good address and business habits,” Ac., Ac. 
The genteel and lucrative employment is to haw k 
tea under the auspices of this ** company ” or the 
other. The nature of this business, and of the 
street tea-trade generally, is shown in the follow¬ 
ing statement;—“ About twelves years ago I came 
to London in expectation of a situation as tide- 
Vvffiior; I did not succeed, however, and noticing 
able to obtain any other employment, and trusting 
to the promises of gentlemen M.P.s fpr too long 
a time, my means wore exhausted*- and I was 
at length induced to einbsjrk in the tea business. 
To tins I was persuaded by a liyr friends who 
advanced me some monoyc considering that it 
would suit me well,'while my friends would 
endeavour to get me a connection, that is, procure 
me customers. I accoidmgly* went to a well- 
known Company in the City*' a fiup bear¬ 


ing a great name. Their advertisements put 
forth extraordinary statements, of so many persons 
realizing independencies from selling their teas, 
and in very short spaces of time. I was qu^te 
pleased at the prospect presented to me in suck 
glowi/ig I'rms, and, depending not a little on my 
Andligtry and perseverance, I embraced the 
opportunity and introduced myself forthwith to 
the jCompJhiy. They adwsed me in the first 
place to take ou$ a licence for selling teas, to se¬ 
cure me "against any risk of fines or forfeitures. 
£'he cost of a licence, after payment of 2s. 11 £</. 
prelimiharyl expenses, is 1 1 a-. per annum, to be 
paid quarterly, as it becomes due, and it is paid 
by the Company for their agents. The licence is 
granted for the place of abode of the ‘ traveller,’* 
and strictly prulubits him from hawking ot ex¬ 
posing his wares for sale at places other than at 
.such place of abode, blit he may of course supply 
his customers where he will, and ser\e them at 
their places of abode respectively. Everything 
thus prepared, I commenced operations, but soou 
found that this tea dealing was not so advan¬ 
tageous as I had anticipated. I found that the 
commission allowed by the Company on cheap 
teas was very low. For those generally used by 
the working people, * 4,w tea,’ fo? instance, or 
that at 4s. per pound, I had to pay to the Com¬ 
pany 3s.l6(/. per pound, thus allowing the tra\el- 
ling deafer or agent for commission only Of/, in 
the pound, or 1 \d. per quarter. Now 60 or 

100 customers is consideied a fair connection 
for a dealer, and allowing each customer to take a 
quarter of a poun'l at an average, 80 good cus¬ 
tomers at that rate would bring him in I0,s., 
or 1(K) customers 12a 1 . (id. clear profit weekly. 
But many customers do not require so much .is a 
quarter of a pound weekly, while others require 
more, so that 1 find it rather awkward to sub¬ 
divide it in portions to suit each customer, as the 
smallest quantity made at the warehouse is a 
quarter of a pound, and every quarter is done up 
in a labelled wrapper, with the 1 price marked on it. 

So that to break or disturb the package in any 
way might cause some customers to suspect that 
it had beerf meddled w^h unfairly. 

“ Another dfcsafH&ntage was in dealing with the 
ri Tea Company? No sugars are supplied by 
them, which makes it more inconvenient for the • 
travelling dealer, as his customers find it difficult 
to get sugars, most retail grocers having an objec¬ 
tion to sell sugars to any but those who are pur¬ 
chasers of teas as well. However, 1 was not 
confined to deal with this Company, and so A tried 
other places, and found a City house, whose terms 
weit* preferable. Here I could j/et tea for 3$. oi/., 
as good as that for which the Company charged 
3 a-. Ci/./6esides getting it done up to order m plain 
paper, %nd in quantities to suit every variety of 
customer. There were also sugars, which must be 
had to accommodate the custoineis, at whatever 
trouble or inconvenience to the traveller; for it is 
•very lumbersome to carry about, und leaves ,| 
scarcely any profits all. 

“ The trade is anything bi^t agreeable, and the 
customers are often exacting. They seem to fancy, 
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however cheaply and well they may be supplied, 
that the tea-seller is under obligations to them; 
that their custom will be the making of him, and, 
therefore; they expect some coidplimcnt in return. 
The consequence is, that very often, ui^pss'.he be 
willing to be accounted a * shabby mari^ tl© tea- 
dealer is obliged, of a Saturday night, triUiis 
customers, to ensure a continuance off theirrriis- 
tom. Other customers take care, to be ab.vi^t al 
the time he calls. Those who afe anxious tv run 
up bills, perhaps, keep out of the way pu.pogcly 
for two or more successive nights of the dealers 
calling, who, notwithstanding, cannot very well 
avoid serving such customers. This is another evil, 
and if the tea mans capital be not snllicient to enable 1 
him to cairy on the business in this manner, 
giving credit (for it is unavoidable), he is very 
soon insolvent, and compelled to give ui> tlr* 
business. I had to give it lip at last, after itavinj^ 
carried it on for four years, leaving 8 1. or 91. due 
to me, in small sums, varying fiom l.s. to lO.s., one 
shilling of which I never expect to he paid. 1 could 
not have continued it so long, for my means would 
not allow me to give credit; but getting partial 
employment at tlu* last-mentioned house, where I 
dealt, enable^ me to do so. When, however, I 
got permanently employed, I grow tired of te.i- 
Uoalmg, and gave it up. 

In my opinion the business would J»est suit 
persons casually employed, such as dncJfnien and 
others, who might have leisure to go about, those 


also who get other commissions an<J hawk about 
other commodities, fnch -m wft wares, might do 
very well by it; otherwise, in most cases, ’t is only 
resorted to as a make shift* where no other em¬ 
ployment can be obtained. ‘ # 

“ I (L not know how many persons are in the 
trade. I have, however, heard 4t asserted, that 
there were betwfeu 4000 and r 5000 persons in 
London engaged in^the business, who afro, with 
but few exceptions, Scotchmen ; they, of all others, 
manage to do the best m this line. 

“ A man, to under take the tea business, requires 
a double capital, because in the first place, he has 
to puiuiase the tea, then lie must give ciedit, and 
be . ’ le to support Inmself till such time as he can 
get in his mo. ev. Some of the tea-dealers manage 
to eke out their profits by mixing tea-leaves, 
which have been used, with the genuine com- 
fnudit^'. They spi\adthe old tea-lqpves on tppi 
winch thfy have ' >r the purpose, and, by exposing 
them either to ^ie action x>f the air or the heat of 
the fire, the leaves crisp up as they had been 
before they were used, and aie not distinguishable 
from the rest. I nevA vended sucl# an article, 
and that may be oiifc reason vvhj^I could not suc¬ 
ceed in the business.' 1 

I believe the career tints detailed is a common 
one among the hawkeis of tea, or rather the 
“travellers” in the tea trade. Many sell it on 
tally. 


0.1’ THE WOMEN 

As the volume is now fast drawing to a close, and 
a specific account has been furnished of almost every 
description of strect-aeMr (with the exception of 
those who are the makers of the articles they 
vend), I purpose giving a more full and^reyer.-il 
history and classification than I have yet done of 
the feminine portion of the traders in the streets. 

The women engaged ifi street-satV are of all 
ages and of nearly all classe^ftiyLHiey aie, how¬ 
ever, chiefly of two countries, hagland and Ire-i 
• land. There are (comparatively) a few Jewesses, 
and a very few Scotchwomen and Welch women 
who are street-traders ^ and they are so, as it 
were, accidentally, from their connection, by mar¬ 
riage or otherwise, with male street-sellers. Of 
foieigners there are German broom-women, and a 
fey Italians with musical instruments. 

The first broUd and distinctive view of the 
female street-sellers, is regarding them nationally, 
that is to say, either Knglish or lush qrmicn— j 
two classes separated by definite charn«itcristics J 
from each other. 

The Irishwomen — to avoid burthening the 
reader with an excess of subdivisions—I shall [ 
speak of generally; that is to say, as one homo- ; 
gen to us class, referring those Vho require a more 
specific account to fhe description before given of 
the street-sellers. 


STEEET-SF FLEES. 

• The JSnglish women soiling in the streets ap¬ 
pear to admit of being arranged into four distinct 
groups, viz. :— 

1. The Wives of Street Sellers. 

2. Mechanics’ or Labourers’ Wives, who go out 
Street-Selling (while their husbands are at work) 
as a means of helping out the family income. 

3. Widows of forma St^eet-Sfillers. 

4. Single Women. 

J do not know of any street-trade carried on 
csclusicdi/ by women. The sales m winch they 
are principally eoiuerned are in hall (including 
shrimps and oysters),fruit and vegetables (widows 
selling on their own account), fire-screens and or¬ 
naments, laces, nulliueiy, artificial dowers (but 
not m any great majority o-- the inale traders), 
cut flowers, boot and stay-laces and small wares, 
vvnslMeathers, towels, lmrirt linen, combs, #»*» 
nets, pin-cushions, tea and coffee, lice-nnlk, curds 
and whey, shceps’-trotters, and diessod and* un¬ 
dressed dol’jin. 

What may be called the “heavier” trades, 
those necessitating the carrying of heavy weight*, 
or the pushing of u*t.ilj’-l§den barrows, are in 
the hands of men ; and S$ are, even mure exclu¬ 
sively, what may he classed as the more skilled 
trades of the sirtfets, viz. the sale of stationery, 
of books, of* the most popular eatables and 
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drinkable* (the coffee-stalls excepted), fmore tluMpi io any others, literally the help-mate 
(flrery branch dependent upon the use of jtyfctter. of the man, are the costermonger*s (including 
*.In such mUings as root-selling, crock-bartering, the flower,or root, sellers) and the crockery- 
table-cover selling, mats, game, and poultrj^be ware people. To the costermonger some help is 
wtfe is the helpmate of her husband; if she oftemi indispensable, and that of a wife is the 

S^garately ip these things, jt is because there is* cheaapstmnd the most honest (to say nothing of 
full stock to dispose of, xvhkh Requires the oxer- th^jpnsiOTations connected withahoiue) which can 
tions of two persons, perhaps with some hired be Trained- Among the more prosperous costei - 
help just ffir the occasion, • movers too, especially th£se who deal in fish, 

The difference in the street-traffic, as carried on the wife attends®o the stall while the husband 
by Englishwomen and Irishwomen, is marked goes “ a round,” and thus a greater extent of 
enough. The Irishwoman’s avocations are the 4 usiness is ^ansactcd. the root and crockery - 
least skilled, and the least remunerative, bwfr as trades the woman’s assfSiance is necessary when 
regards mere toil, such as the carrying of a heavy barter takes place instead of sale, a a the husband 
burthen, are l y far the most laboriflip. • Ail Irish- may be ignorant of the a alue of the old female^ 
woman, though not reared fc> the streets, will carry attire which even “high-hip ladies,” as they 
heavy baskets of oranges or apples, principally when were described tome, loved to exchange fora 
those fruits are- cheap, along the stieots wh^e he^ fuchsia or a geranium ; for a glass crcam-jug or a 
“*ljrlisli co-trader (if not a costermonger) may be l^china ornament. Of the married women engaged 
rending laces, millinery* artificial flowers, or other in any street-trade, I believe nineteen-twentieths 


commodities of a “ light,” and income degree of 
street estimation a “ genteel ’’“trade. Some of 
the less laborious calling^ however, such as that 
in wash leathers, are principally in the hands of 
young and midiJW3igod Irishwomen, while that in 
sduvps’-trotters, which does not entail heavy labour, 
are in the hands mostly of elderly Irishwomen. The 
sale of such things as lucifer-matches and water- 
cies.'-cs, and any “stock” of geneiul use, and at 
tamable for a few pence, is re-orted to by the veiy 
poor of every class. The Jusihu oman moie readily 
unites begging with selling than the English¬ 
woman, and is far more fluent and even eloquent; 
perhaps she pays less regard to truth, but she 
unquestionably pays n greater regard to chastity. 
When the uneducated Irishwoman, however, has 
fallen into licentious ways, she is, ns I once heard 
it expiessed, the most u savagely waked# of any. 

Alter these broad distinctions 1 juocecd ft) 
details. * 

1. Eiom the best information at my command it 
may be affirmed that about one-half of the women 
employed m the divcise tiades of the streets, are 
tile wives or concubines (permanently or tempo¬ 
rally) of the men who puiMie a similar mode of 
livelihood- the mule •sheet-sellers. 1 may here 
1 observe that I was mfuimed by an experienced 
police-officer who judged from his personal ob¬ 
servation, without any official or even systematic 
investigation - -that the women of the town, who 
survived their youth or their middle age, did not 
resort to the sale of any commodity in the street?, 
but sought the shelter of the workhouse, or died, 
lie could not tell where or niftier what circum¬ 
stances. Of the verity of this statement IJiave 
flu uoubt, as a strent-sale entails some degree of 
industry or ol exertion, for which the life of those 
wiofdied women may have altogether unfcttcd them. 

In the course of the narratives alfff statements 
I have given, it is shown that some wives pursue 
one (itinerant or stationary) callgrg, while the 
husband pursues an<ftly*r. fi’he tiadeg in which 
the husband and wife (and 1 may here remark 
that friien I speak of “ wives,” I include all, 
oo regarded in street life, whether legally united 
or not)—the trader in which the Woman js, 


are the wives of men also pursuing some street 
avocation. 

2. There are, however, large classes of female 
street sellers who may be looked upon as excep¬ 
tions, the wife selling m the streets while the hus 
band is engaged in some manual labour, but they 
are only partially exceptions. In the sale of wash- 
leathers, for instance, are the wives ol many lush 
biicklav'V.s’ inborn ns ; the woman may be con¬ 
stantly occupied in disposing of her wares in the 
streets or mi buibs, and the man labouring at any 
building; but in ease of the deprivation of vvoik, 
such a man will iV once become a stiect-seil* i, 
and m the winter many burly Iiish labourers sell 
a few nuts or “baked taties,” or a few pans of 
braces, or some article which seems little suitable 
tor the employment of men of thews and muscle. 

In the course of my^ present inquiry I have, m 
only very rare instances, met with a* poor Irish¬ 
man, who had not a reason always at his tongue's 
end ft) justify anything he was doing. Ask a 
bricklayer’s labourer why, in his youth and 
stioigtfv lu* is selling nuts, and he will at oiko 
reply : “ Sure thin, your hoimur, isn’t it better 
than doin' nothing! I must thry and make a 
pinny, ’til J ’m ni^wofruk again, and glory be 
to Uod, I hopfytfT’ll be soon.” 

• An experienced mail, who knows all the street- 
folk trading in Whitechapel and its neighbourhood, * 
and about Spitalliclds, told me tiiat lie could count 
up lOO mairivd women, in different branches of 
open-air commerce, and of them only two had 
husbands who worked regulaily in doors. The 
husband of one woman works for a slop-tailor, 
the other is a bobbin turner; the tailoi’s v* : fc 
sells water-cresses every morning and afternoon ; 
the turner's wife js a “small-ware woman.” The 
tailor, jpwever, told luy informant that his eye¬ 
sight was failing him, that his earnings became 
less and loss, that lie was treated like dirt, arid 
would go into some street-trade himself lie fore 
long. When the man and his wife are both in 
the street-trade, it is the case in three instances * 
out of four (excluding of course the costermongers, 
root-sellers, and crock-man’s* pursuits) that the 
couple carry on different callings. 
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In the full and specific accounts I gal m of the 
largest body of street-sellers, viz., the coster¬ 
mongers, 1 showed that concubinage among persons 
of all ages was the rule, and marriage the exception. 
If was computed that, taking the massif 
mongers, only one couple in twenty, living jogwher, 
were man led, except in Clerkemvell, ^mei 
costers are very numerous,and whereth^res 
incumbent at certain seasons unifies poor petjhns 
gratuitously ; them one couple \W ten wt^ie Jly 
man and w ife. 

Ut the other classes ot women sbvet-sei lers 
directly the icvor.se is the case; of niose hung 
as man and wile, one couple m twenty may be 
t'n,,ut) i ml. An intelligent infounnnt thought 
this average too high, and that it was more 
probably one in sixteen, lint i incline to the 
opinion of one m twenty, considering how m.»ny 
ot the strec*t-tradeis have “ seen better davs,” 
and were mariied hefoie they appiehemled being 
driven to «i street career. ,ln this enumeration 
i unhid-* onl\ *.tieet-/y<<r/i i Among such people 
as ballad singer*, com ubinage, though its wrong- 
fulness is f.ir hett'v undei stood than among 
ignorant to-ternmngris,. is practised even moie 
fully ; and theje is olten among such classes e\eii 
AOi.se than concubinage—a dcpemkince, more or 
less, on tin wages ui a woman's prostitution, 
and often a savug? punishment to tin: yretdied 
woman, it those wag< s of sin are scant or 
wanting. 

I). The widows in the street-trades are very 
gen Tally the widows of stieet-fcoll i. I behove 
that very few ot the widows ot nml.anics, when 
left unprovided lor on then husbands’ demise, 
resort to street traffic. If they have been needle¬ 
women before marriage, they ogam seek foi em¬ 
ployment al needle-vvoik ; iMhey lm\« neon ser¬ 
vants, they become charwomen, or washerwomen, 
01 again emita\our to obtain a livelihood m 
domestic sen ice. * 

Theie aie some to whom these resource j an- 
but starvation, or a stop from starvation, oi^vv’% u 
they fail entirely, and then they *-ntas( tij the 
stieets,” as tliev will describe it. II thev^are young 
ami reiki ess, they become prostitutes ; it in moie 
advanced veirs, or with goonNfcfli.njdev, they 
turn street-sellers; but this n oul^ when cle^ti 
tutmn presses sharply. 

4. The single women in the stieot callings are 
generally tile daughters street-sellers, but their 
number ia not a twentieth ol the others, evt opting 
they are tin* daughters of Irish patents. ,{, he e.ister- 
moi'ger.s daughters either help their parents, with 
wlufn they reside,or carry on some similar Undo; 
or they soon form''connection-, mth the other sex, 
and easily sever the parental tie, e Inch wry pso 
bably has been lar too lax or far too * overt*. ^r»ade 
many inquiries, but 1 did not hear o r any uam.tr- 
ried young woman, not connected with street folk 
by birth or rearing, such as a seivant maul,—en¬ 
deavouring to support hciselt when out ol vvoik 
*< r place by a street avocation. Such a person will 
starve on slop millinery or slop* shirt-niaklng; or 

ill, as much or n#mi from despeiati »n than 

nu vicinusuess, go upon the town. With the 


Irishfip|prl& the ertae is different: brought up to a 
streefjjfc, used to avhine and blarney, they groflr 
up t<* womanhood in street-selling, and as they < 
rar^Xform impure connections, and as no one may 
be’ induced to offer them marriage, their 4ife»is 
often one of street cell bp cy. A young Irishwoman, 
to wnom I was Referred in the course of my 
inquiry among fruit-sellers, had come to London 
in the h'.pes of meeting her brother, with whom 
she was to emigrate; but she could learn nothing 
of him, and, concluding that he was dead, be¬ 
came an apple-seller, fcjhe sat, when I saw her, 
on w]d wintry days, at, the corner of a street in 
fthe Commernal-r id, seemingly as much dend us 
alivv, .nd slept ith an aunt, also a single wo¬ 
man, who was .-omewhut similarly circumstanced ; 

<d ilms thes- two women lived on about ti</. a 
<m .*!v;h. Their jon * bed was Is. a week, and 
they contrived to subsist on what remained wi¬ 
thin shilling v, is j nd. The niece referred me, 
not without a scAse of pride, to her priest, as to 
her observance* of her religious duties, and de¬ 
clared th.it when* she lodged there were none but 
women lodgers, and those chiefly her^iwn coim- 
tiywomen. I believe such cas?% are not un¬ 
common. A few, vv ho have had tile education ol 
ladies (as in the* case of an envelope-seller who-.e 
statenniit 1 ga.e), are diivon to street-trading, but 
it is as a do«*poiate giasp at something to supply 
less bitter bread, lmwevei little ol it. than is sup¬ 
plied in the woikhou.ee. I have many a turn* 
heard poor women say. “ God knows, sir, I should 
live far hotter, ami be better lodged and better 
e.ued Jer m the house (they seldom call it work- 
house), but I'd rather live on 2d. a dav.” Into 
the question of out and n-door relief 1 need not 
now enter, but the prevalent loobng I have indi¬ 
cated is ojjc highly honourable to the Knglish poor. 
Huvelnuid i totaled u-.i the utter iepugiiar.ee 
to* a woikhoufe existence* was weaker than it used 
to be among the poor, but 1 have not met with 
uin thing to uphold Midi an opinion. 

Such constitute tin seveial che-ses of women 
street-sell *rs. 1 shall now proceed to speak ol tin* 
li.ibit. and characters ol this peculiar poitum of 
the street-folk. • 

A - -ivoon/s Ih ■ i\h;iio)L of the women in street- 
> trades. it is i.ot ditbiult to devi libe it. The Iiish- 
vviunen aie Jtomiui Catholics. JVihnps I aiu justi¬ 
fied m stating that they aie oil of that iaith. The 
tiuth o! tln> assertion is psoved, moreover, to as 
full a demon-illation as it err well can be proved 
without actual (mini* utioii, by the fact that the 
gnat niaionly of tifh iiuhvvm , a in the street**are 
horn the Catholic pio.nice? of Connaught, Lem- 
ster, and Munster, there are »my lew front Ulster^ 
and notoiie-tweiit.etli of t!ie whole from any one of 
the other provinces, l’erhap*, again, it is Aot 
extravagant «Po*limale that three-fourths of the 
w omen and girls from the sister Hand, now selling 
tilings m tin* st * ts, li.**: ncen, when in their own 
count!y, connected tfhou;,^# their husbands or 
parents with tin* cultivation of the land. It is 
not so easy to speak . f what the remaining fourth 
were befme tliev became immigrants. Some were 
the wives of mAlianics, who, wjiegi their husbands 




failing to obtain work in London beoyae street* bittenjy dissatisfied with the awkward- 

leaders, had adopted the Barae pursuit I jnet jmdity of her Irish handmaiden; the 

with one intelligent man having a istsll of very gill’s teasing to go.” every Sunday 

esGflllent fruit in Battle-bridge, who had been a morning tofyass is annoying* And the gill is often 
bjj^ue-maker. He had been in business on his discl|q:g#l, or ^charges* herself <( in a liutf.” The 
own account in Traleo^but mended tb£jbdiff«|fot * perhaps, with the low tyranny dear to 

profits of brogue-making by a little tra®fci f ®wv ‘ud^ refuses her -servant a character, or, 

goods.” This, he told' me witlf a catfti«» gl ^Ting^nftf suppresses any good qualities, and 

around him and in a ha# -whisper, tnougl " iratfe Wm failings rff impudence, laziness, 

waB twenty-eight years since, he left hisjjpunl md dinii*ss. Thus the girl cannot obtain 

meant smuggled tobacco. He found it ^gjgabl ;r Situation, and perforce perhaps she becomes 

on account of being “wante* * oP^^a street-seller. 

fleers, to leave Tralee in gred^j&ste. iGjHrived The reaffiness with which young Irish people 
in London, got employmeJHral bri^Miycr’s^ thus adapt themselves to all the uncertainties and 
labourer, and sent for his wifj^Hwfi him^ This hardships of a street life is less to be wondered at 
she did, and from her first arraKStild fruit m the when we consider that the Irish live together, of 
streets. I 11 two or three yeurs wonusband’s work at any late associate with one another, in this 
among the builders grew slack, and lie then took to country, preserving their native tastes, habit#, and 
<Le streets.. Another man, a shoemaker, wlfocanfe ■ ► modth of speech. Among their tastes and habits, 


from Dublin to obtain work in Londonfas he was 
considered “a good Iiaml,’’ coufci not obtain it, 
but became a street-seller, and his wife, previously 
to himself, had resorted to a street-trade in fruit* 
11 e becannfa widowerand\nanied as “ his second,” 
the daughter of parish carpcrtter who had been dis¬ 
appointed in emigrating from London, and whose 
whole family had become fi uit-sellers. A third 
man, who had woiked at his trade of a tailor 
m Cork, Water fold, Wicklow, and Dublin (lie 
“ tramped ” from Cork to Dublin) had come 
to London and been for many years a street- 
seller in different capacities, llis wife and 
daughter now assist him, or trade independently, 
iu selling “roots.” “ linyther,” this man said, 
“ than put up wid the wages and the hr-mf cmcnl 
v said very emphatically) o’ thiiu slop masters at 
the Aist Ind, I'd sill inyselt as a slave. T1 
sthraits doesn't degrade a man like thijn thieves 
o' the worruld. ’ This man knew, peisonally, ton 
Irish mechanics who wire street-sellsrs in London, 
as were their wives and families, including some 
liv e-and-twenty females. 

I adduce these and the following details some¬ 
what minutely, as they tend to show by what 
class ot Irish immigrants the stieets ol the impe¬ 
rial metropolis Are stacked with so large a body of 
open-air traders. 

There is also another class of women win;, I am 
informed on good authonty, semetimes become 
street-sellers, though I met with no instance my¬ 
self. The orphan children of poor Irish parents 
are, on the demise of their father and n other some¬ 
times taken into a workhouse and plac.ed out as 
domestic servants. So, as regards domestic ser¬ 
vants, are the daughters of Irish labourers, by 
•vTlfhr friends or ti»(^ charitable. As the wa* B es of 
these young girls are small and sometimes nominal, 
theivvork generally hard, and in no fe^v instances 
the iood scanty and the treatment sw*rre, domestia 
service becomes distasteful, and u street life “on a 
few oranges and linnnons ” is piefejred. There is, 
moreover, with son*? of tits class another cause 
which almost compels \he young Irish girl into the 
adoption of some street calling. A peevish mistress, 
whose numerous iamily rendfSs a servant necest 
sary, but whose f means are smalP or precarious, 


a dislike to a street life does not exist as it does 
among English girls % 

The poor Irish females in London are for the 
most part regular in their attendance at mass, and 
this constant association in their chapels is one 
of the links which keeps the street-Irisli women 
so much distinct from the street-Enulish. In the 
going to and returning irom the lloman Catholic 
chapels, then* is among these people—I was told 
by oiieVt the. most intelligent <jf them—a talk of 
Iamily ;md secular matteis, of the present too 
high price of oianges to leave full Oil. a day at two 
a penny, and the probable time when cherries 
would be “ in ” aipl cheap, “ plaze God to prosper 
them.” In these colloquies there is an absence of 
any interference by English sheet-sellers, and an 
unity of conversation and inteiest peculiarly Irish. 
It is thus that the tie of religion, working with 
the other causes, keeps the Irish m the London 
streets knitted to their own ways, and is likely to 
keep them so, and, perhaps, to add to their 
number. 

It was necessary to write somewhat at length of 
so l^rgjf a class of women who cm professors ol a reli¬ 
gion, but of the others the details may he brief; 
for, as to the great majority, religion is almost a 
nonentity.* b’or this absence of religious obser¬ 
vances, the wlbi^Pstreet-sellers make many, and 
■ sometimes, 1 ist confess, valiant excuses. They 
must work a Sunday morning, they will* 
say, or they can't eat; or else they tell you, 
they are so tiled by Jcnocking about all the 
week that they must rest on a Sunday ; or 
else they have no clothes to go to church in 
and ain't a-going there just to be looked down 
upon and put in any queer place as if they hsy.1 a 
fever, and for ladies to bold tfccir grand dresses 
away from them as they walked in to their grand 
pews, ylfhen, again, some assert they are not used 
to sit still for so long a time, and so fall asleep. 

I have heard all these causes assigned as reasons 
for not attending church or chapel. 

A few women street-sellers, however, do attend 
the Sunday service of the Church of England. < 
One lace-seller to& me that she did so because it 

obliged Mrs.-who wqs the best friend and 

customer she had, and who always looked from 
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her pew in the gallery to see wh* wcrejjCthe master^ or middle-men, between the workman 
poor seats. A few others, perhaps ab*tU an equal and the Wholesale warehouseman), bobbin-turners, 
number, attend dissenting places oLwofihip, of this needle-wtnften, slop-milliners, &e., that I might 
various denominations—-the Methodist chapels tediously ^mmerate almost every one of the many 
comprising more than a'half, tf I mat venture streets Jttiwn, emphatically enough, as the “*©or 
upon a calculation foimded on the reauB oj piy StrfSjslsiiiflfheae poor streets are very numerous, 
inquiries, and on the Information of refers Mio nHtfjin^JEstward from Shoreditch to the Cam- 
lelt an interest in the matter, I shoutf say That |ddge-rBd/ and southward from the Bethnal- 1 

about five female street-sellers atW&d Prot«|piit jjfcen-road to Whiteckipel and the Mile End-road, 
places of worship, in the ratio of a Jiundre^ IjPid iphe jh|ialc street sellers in Whitechapel live in 
mg Uie Ifoman Catholic chapels. we:taWrth-street. Thrawl-street, Osbome-strect, 

'Jin' lt>colttit‘$ in irhu'h tiff' it'Moh 1 gh'n ( (xeo^Byard, and-an several of their intermingle- 
n.s/rA an* those (generally) which 1 have often had | mmitjnrith .cgurlj' and narrow streets. The 
occasion to specify as the abodes of the poor They 4 Pettiq&t-lnne'- ^Kt-dcalers are generally Jews, , 

congregate principally, lioweu*r, in the neighbour- | aim live in iSeHMnrttr Jewish quarters, in Bet- j 

hood of some sheet-market. The main couits in tieo.it-lnnc and*Ka courts, and in the streets • 

lla)-street, Tin mu ill-street. Cow-cross, and oii.c i milling on theiflv to Houndsditch. llosemarv- 


parts of (Merkemvell, are full of street .sdlei t«»spe 
‘■milv costernnniyeis, some of those costermongers' 
being also drovers. Their place* ot sale arc m 1 
Clei hen well-green, Aylesbury k stieet, and St John- 1 
stieet. Othei.s i etude in A me* street (late Alutton- 
ium, Hath on-lull, Portpool Lane, Baldwin's gar 
dens, and the many sheets oi alleys stride lung 
from Leather-lane to (rrayVmn-huie, with a few 
of the bettci dbrt in (Jiuiner-stioc t Their chief 
mail is Leathei-ldiie, now one of the most ciowdid 
maiketh in London. The many who u-’e tne Bull 
as their place of slteet-fr.iilie, lesnle in Lull low, 
in t Kssiilistoii-street, Wilstead-stieet, Chapel-street, 
and in the many small intei»ecting lanes and 
alleys connected with those bluet-, and in other ; 
Jiaits of iSomeivtown. The salc.vonmn i.t the , 
Cnppleg.ite street-mat hot*., such as Whit**ernis- j 
street, Fotc-stioet, Colden-Iane, Ac., le-adr in 1 
I’lay-hou.-e yaid, and in the thick conglegation ot 
courts ami .dices, appro\i»nating to vuleiegate- 
street, pole-street, Bunhitt-iow, Uhnwell-sticet, 
Bailnean, Ac', Ac. Advancing eastward, the 
female street-tellers in Shoreditch (mi lining the 
div lsionsof the* Bishopsgate-.itim'ts Within and With¬ 
out, N oi ton Folgite, and Jlolvwell-stieet^ l ^ide 
in and about Artilleiy-lane, Half moon street, and 
tin* many narrow' “ clefts” (as thc*y an* called m 
one of Leigh Hunt’s essays' stivtc’.kug on the 
light hand as you proceed aloiijV'^jsliopsg.itt* sti eet, 
Loin its junction with Oortilull, * clefts” winch* 
•mi my several visits, have appeared to me as among 
the foulest places in London. On the* left hand 
side, proceeding in the fame direction, the street 
sellers icside m Long-alley, and the many cards 
connected with that, perhaps narrowest, m proper 
turn to its length, of any merely pedestrian thorough- 
far^ in Loudon. Mixed with the poor street-sellers 
about Long-alley,' 1 may oh one, are a mass of the 
tailois and shoemakers employ *d by the cast-end 
slop-masters ; they are principally Iiish wtjpkm**n, 
earning on their crafts many m one room, to 
economise the rent, while some of their wives are 
street-sellers. 

The street-sellers in Rpital holds ami Bethnal 
green are so mixed up as to their abodes with the 
wretchedly undoipaid cabinet-makers who supply 
the “ slaughter-houses: ” with .slop-employed 
tailors and shoemakers (in the employ of a class, 
as lespects shoemakers, known as “ garret- 


'* >• ! us many strei * sellers, but in the lane itself 
and its ijjaiiv yards and blind alleys thev^ UWr 
their domiciles tYcstwagd in the metropolis one 
ol the largest s4ejt-n.arkefs is in Tottenham couit- 
road : and m the* remits between Fit/ioy-maiket 
and Tottenham court i«ad are tin* remits of the 
womei lending tlyir stieet , munis Those oc- 
«.upyin tie' Hampstead mad wVi then stalls— 
wlmli is but a continuation of tin' Tuttenliam- 
courtioad maiket—-h\e in the same quartets. 
In wh.it is g« neially ca'led the St. (jcnige’s 
} market, meaning the stall-* at the west* in ex¬ 
tremity of Oxhud-street, tti * women who own 
those stall*, reside* m and about Thomas-.-tivct, 
Toni's-coiiit. ami the uietchej places - the very 
existence of winch is p* ilia pi unknown to 
their aiistiKiatic neighboinImod - about liinsvr- 
not-sijuaie, some of them lamentably wretched 
places. Jl might b , a'lsome to cm try on this 
cnmuetction iuither. It maj suffice to obsene, 
tjpit in* tin* Cl pi.pi •’ paits of Nmtliw.uk, 
Lamia tli, awl Newington, wherever there is a 
sti< et-maiket, an* small ni n’d sheets inhabited 
bv the she* t-eller-, and at no gieat distance. 
J ; iom the O'-elisk at the luiution. or appiox'iiiate 
junction, of th*‘ Westminster, "Waterloo, Black- 
fnais, Borough, and London loads, in pietty well 
even clneclion to tin* hanks of* the Thames, me 
a mass ol private-looking streets n.s far as tlie 
absence of .shops constitutes the pm.lev ol a stieet - 
old and half-iumou.s, or modem and turn, in all of 
which pel haps may he found stie-t-bcllus, and in 
some ol winch die pickpockets, thieves, and pros¬ 
titute*. 

Of course it i""jt b<* understood that these 
sp-rifnd locality*. cte tin .-admire of tlie male, 
as Well as the female sheet-sellers, both adults 
and bhilclmi. , 

r J he propel hmi of female street-traders who 
reside in* lodging-house-* may be estimated at 
one-tenth ofrfhe entire number. This may appear 
a small piopmtuui, V' 11 J t must he remembered 
that the eu- -yiioi i;-* iig vv omen do not reside in 
lodging-hou-.es--so ?«.moving the largest class of 
street-folk from the calculation of the mimbeis 
thus acenmmona d—and that the Jnsh who 
pursue street calTuigs with any regularity gene¬ 
rally piefer itvmg, if it be two,or three families in 
a room in a place of their own. The female 
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street-folk sleeping in lodging-houses, and occa¬ 
sionally taking t)ieir meals there, are usually those 
who are itinerant; the women who have a settled 
trade, especially a “ pitch/’ reside in preference in 
soing “ place #f their own/’ Of the number in 
lodging-houses one half may he regular inmates, 
some having .a portion of a pai tieular room to 
themselves; the others are casual sojourners, 
changing their night’s shelter as convenience 
prompts. 

Of thg female street-sellers residing in houses 
of ill fame there are not many; perhaps not many 
more than 100. I was told by a gentleman whose 
connection with parochial matters enabled him to 
form an opinion, that about Whitecross-streot, 
and some similar streets near the Oormvall-road, 
and stretching away to the Hlackfriais and 
borough-roads—(the locality which of apy in 
is perhaps the most rank with prostitn- 
ioiiand its attendant evils) —theie migftt be GUO 
>f those wretched women and of a'l ages, from 15 
to upwards of -JO ; and that amon& them lie believed 
there were barely a score vyho occupied themselves 
with street-dhie. Of women, and more especially 
at gill, btreet-st^W's, such as ilower-giils, those 
pursuing immoral courses are far more numerous 
than lot), but they do not often lesude in houses 
notoriously ot ill-tame, but in tlunr own looms 
(and too often with their parents) and in low 
lodging-houses. For women vv ho uie stioet sellers, 
without the practice of prostitution, to icsidc in a 
house of ill fame, would be a reckless waste of 
money ; ns I am told that in so wretched a stnet 
us White-lioise-slieet, the unit of a front kitchen 
is 4.s. Gil. a week ; of a back kitchen, 3a. 0c/.; of a 
front parlour, (J.v.; and ol a hack pailour. *ls. Gd .; 
all bemg meagiely furnished and veiy small. 
Tins is also accounted one ot the cheap*it of all 
such .stieets. The rent of a street-seller's un¬ 
furnished loom is generally b. Gf/. or even I.v. 
a week ; a furnished room is 3.?. or 2s. 0</. 

The *tati of tditvithoib among the female stroit- 
sellers is very defective. Pei haps it limy he 
said that among the English costers not one 
female in twenty can read, and not one m 
forty can vviite. Duff they are fond of listen¬ 
ing to any one who reads the newspaper or 
any exciting story. Among the street selling 
Irish, also, education is very defective. As le¬ 
gat'd*. the adults, who have been of womans 
estate before they left Iieland, a knowledge ol 
reading and writing may be as rare as among 
the English coster women; but* with those who 
have come to this country sufficiently young, or 
h^m. been bom here, education is far more 
diffused than amoiuf the often more prosperous 
% Engb>U street children. This is ovvipg to the 
estiblisliinent of late years of iujyiy Homan 
Catholic schools, at charges suited to the poor, or 
sometimes fice, and of the* Irish parents having 
availed themselves (p^ibablyvm tlif recommenda¬ 
tion of the pi lest) of Aicli opportunities for the 
tuition of their daughters, which the English 
costers have neglected to do with equal chances. 
Of the other classes whom 1 havt specified as 
street-sellers, I believe I may say iliac the educa¬ 


tion of the females is about the average of that of 
“ servants of all work ” who have been brought up 
amidst struggles and poverty; they can read, but 
with little appreciation of what they read, and ha\ e 
therefcreilittlc taste for books, and often little 
Jeisu® even if they have taste. As to writing, a 
ivnwii tiUd me that at one time, when she was “in 
plaqf/’amf kept weekly accounts, she had been eom- 
plinpjnted by her mistress tin her neat hand, but 
that she and li» husband (a man of indifferent 
character) had been street-sellers for seven or eight 
fears, and during all that tune she had only once 
had a pen in her hand; this was a few weeks hack, 
r in signing a petition—something about Sundays, 
she said—she wrote her name with great pain and 
difficulty, and feared that she had not even spelled 
it aright f I may here repeat that 1 found the 
uuedycatod always ready to attribute their want 
•of success in life to their want of education; while 
the equally poor street-sellers, who were “scholars/' 
are as apt to sav, “ It's been of no maniiet of use 
to me. ’ In all these matters I can but speak 
geneiallv. The male street-sellers who have seen 
better days have of course been better educated, 
but the most intelligent of the street class ale the 
patterers, and of them the females term no portion. 

Tin'dirt of the dns< I am describing is, as regards 
its poorest members, lea and biead or bread and 
grease ;\ meal composed of nothing else is their 
fate twice m tin ice a day. Some times there is 
the addition of a honing- ora plaice, when plaice 
are two a penny—but the consumption of cheap 
hsh, with a few potatoes, is moie common among 
the poor Irish than the poor English female street- 
sellers. “Indeed, sir,” said an eldeily woman, 
vv ho sold cakes of blacking and small wares, “ I 
could make a meal on fish and potatoes, cheaper 
than oil tea and bieaj.and butter, though l don’t 
take milk with my tea—I've got todike it la tter 
without milk than with it lmt if you’re a long 
tune on your legs in the streets and get to your 
bit of a home lor a cup of tea, you want a bit of 
icst*ov£v it, and if you ha\e to cook fish it’s such 
a trouble. 0, no, indeed, this time of year there’s 
no Vasion 4 > light a lire for your tea—and tea 
livens v ou fargmujp^ nor a herring—because there ’» 
^always some ig^ghbour to give a poor woman a 
jug ofboiling water.” Warned women, who may, 
carry on a trade distinct from that of their hus¬ 
band'*, live as well as their earnings and the 
means of the couple w ill ‘permit : what they con¬ 
sider good living is a dinner daily off “good block 
ornaments” (small pieces of meat, discoloured and 
dirty, but not tainted, usually set for sale on^the 
butchers block), tiipe, cow-heel^- beef-sausages, or 
soup from a cheap cook-shop, “at 2d. a pint.” 
To tlnsJherc is the usual accompaniment of beer, 
which, "m all populous neighbourhoods, is “3 d. 
a pot (quart) in your own jugs.” From what I 
could learn, it seems to me that an inordinate or 
extravagant indulgence of the palate, under any 
circumstances, is far less common among the 
female than the link street-sellers. 

During the summer and tipi fine months of the 
spring and autumn, there are, I am assured, one-third 
of the London street-sellers—male and female— 
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“ tramping” the country. At Maidstone Fair the 
other day, I was told hy an intelligent itinerant j 
dealer, there were 800 women, all ot whose faces \ 
ho f belioved he had seen at one time or other in j 
London. The Irish, however, tramp vfery^ittle 
into the country for purposes of trade, fyut‘.they 
travel in great numbers from one place anvljft'r 
for purposes of mendicancy: or, it tiny h.ije a , 
desire to emigrate, they will tra^p hom London 
to Liverpool, literally begging w their y , v 
matter whether they have or have notanv money. \ 
The female stieet selleis are thus a^ fluctuating! 
hodv. I 

The beggars among the women who profess to « 
lap stieet-traders are chiefly 1 1 eh women, some of 
whom, though otherwise well-conducted, sohoi 
and chaste, beg .shameless!\ and with any mei.da 
cions representation. It is lvmukable t'yugh, , 
too, that of the Iiishwomeu who will thus beg,*j 
many if employed m anv agncultuial work, or . 
m the rougher household LilJimrs, such as scorn* < 
ing or washing, will walk exceedingly liaid. To 1 
any feeling of sell-ie-qiect or sc. If dependence, how¬ 
ever, they seem deni; their great merit is their 
chastity, their gieat shame then lying and men¬ 
dicancy. k 

Ihr female stieel-selleis are again a fluctuating 
body, as m the summer and autumn monies. A 
large proportion g?i oil to woik in mat k< t-gaidens, 
in the gathenng of peas, beans, and the sovvial 
fmits; in weeding, m hav-makmg, in the coin- 
haivest (when they will endeavour to obtain leave 
to glean if they an* unempioyea i ore piuhtably), 
and afterwards in the hopping. The women, how¬ 
ever, thus seeking dunge nl employment, are the 
ruder street-sellers, those who meiely inn oranges 
at 4i/. to sell at Oi/., and who do not •’ • idle with 
any calling mixed up with ‘the necessity of ski 
m selection* ldrc recommending <>i 

this half-vagrant class, many are not street-jelleis 
usually, but are hall prostitutes and half thieves, 
not imiiequentlv drinking all their earning, ah ie 
of the habitual female stieet .sellers, I donut think 
that drunkenness is now a very prevalent vice 
Their earnings aie snuil^ and if .hev become 
habituated to an indulgence m *i,ri.lfc, their mean' 
are soon dissipated, in which cnsWhey are unable^ 
•to obtain stock-money, and they cea.se to he sticet- 
sollers. 

If I may venture npgn an estimation, I should 
say that the women engaged m street sale 
wives, widows, and single penning number iiom 
23,000 to 80,000, and that their avciage earning* 
from 2x. 0'/ to 4.?. a week. , 

I shall now proceed t<> give the histones *>f j 
individuals belonging to each of the above class of . 
female street-sellers, with the view of ifyst*atmg j 
what has been said respecting them generally. 

Ok a Sinulp, Woman, a,i a FiufirT-SriLi.i.. i 
I itai> some difficulty, for the reasons I have | 
stated, in finding a single woman who, hy her 
unaided industiy, supported lieiselt on the sale 
of street merchandise. There were plenty of 
single young women so engaged, but they lived, 
or lodged, with their parents or with one parent. 


or they had some vippoit, however ^trifling, from 
some quarter or other. Among the street Inch 
I could have obtained statements from many # 
single women who depended on their daily sale 
lor their daily bread, but I have already given 
instances of their street life. One Inshwoman, 
a sp-nsier of about f»0, for I Imd. some con¬ 
versation with her m the course of a former 
inquiry, had suppoit**d herself alone, hy street 
s de, for many years. Sue sat, literally packed in 
a sort of hamper-basket, at the corner of .Charles- 
stieet, Leatliei-lane. She seemed to lit herself 
cioivh v gcd, like a Tuik, or a tailor on his shop- 
hoard, into her ■■ impel*; her fmit stall was close 
by iji*r, and th ie site seemed to do/e away life 
day by day — f*»i she usually appeared to lie wrapped 
in slumber. if anyone approached her stall, lmw 
, >■ he .seemed to ’ vake, as it were, mechanically. 

I have nnssed this poor woman of •late, ai'd^i 
believe sue uilv pac k- d # herself up in the way 
cleMiibwl when*the vv *ather was cold. 

A woman of about 26 or 27 I inav again 
remaik that liie regular street-sellers randy know 
their age - -made llij follow ing statement She was 
spaie and sickly looking, but s!?T4 that her health 
was tolerably good. 

“ I used to imml niv mothei & stall,’ she .staled, 
“ when I was a gul, when motlier wasn’t well or 
hal a little wmk at pea-shelling or such like She 
sold sweet-stair No, she didn’t make jt, but 
bought it. i novel cired for it, and when I was 
»|inti* \ onng I \e sold sweet stuffs as 1 novel tasted. 

1 novel had a hither. ] can't lead oi write, but 
1 like to hear people lead. T go to Zion (limpid 
sometimes ol a Sundae night, the .anting s so nice. 

I don’t know what " it of, hut 

it’s a Zi m c’Impel Mother s been dead these 
^ell I #m't K^f.w li* e • aig, hut it's along time 
I ‘ve bved myself c*v u since, and kept myself, 
unl 1 liave hall a loom with another yemug woman 
who lives hv making litt’e boxes l don’t know 
what soit ol boxes. Fill boxes 1 Veiy liktdy, sn, 
but I can t say 1 evei saw any. She goes out to 
work on another box-makei’aprcmi’ses. She's no 
better off nor me. We pay# 1 a 0</. a-vviek 
between us; it's my bed,?iml the other stijvs is 
hei’u. We 'gree well enough. I haven't sold 
sweet stull for a. Lie.it bit. T’vc* sold small 
waies in the slice ts and aitiiieials (aitificud 
flowers), and lace, and penny dolls, and penny 
boxes (ol toys). No, I never hear anything 
unpiopcr fiom young men. Hoys has sometimes 
said, when I vei’ieen will.’ sweets, ‘ l>on t look 
so hard at ’em, oi they ii turn sour’ I never 
minded stall nonsense. Mia* very few 
ments. I goes once or twice a month, or so, to 
the gallejy at the Wuk (Victona Theatre 1 ), # for If 
live near. r Jt‘s b'autiful there. O, it’s really 
grand. J don’t know w hat they call what’s played, 
beciuse I c..^t read the bills. 

“ 1 heal wn.it it:*y re called, but I forgets I 
knows Miss Vincent audflohn Herbert when they 
come on. I lik ' them the best. J'm a going 
to leave the btu*c<s. I have an auflt a laundress, 
because she *was n. >ther's sister, and I always 
helped her, and she taught me laundressing. I 
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work for her three and •ometimcs four days a-week 
now, because sk$ ’i lost her daughter Ann, and 
i 'm known as a good ironer. Another laundress 
will employ me next week, so I ’in dropping the 
stieets, as I can do Jar hettei. I m not likely to 
be married-and I don’t want to.” 

Ob' A NkcIIAjMC* AVlI’U, AS J?\STKE£T-»SLLLI It. j 
A wu>J>u;-aged woman, presenting what may | 
be best undei stood as a decency oi appearance, 
for there was nothing remaikable in her face 01 
dress, gate me the billowing account of her expf- . 
rieiire as a stiect-seller, and ot her ladings when , 
she fiist became one — . < 

‘‘1 went into service very young m the eoun- 1 
try,” she said, *• but mistress brought me up to 
London with her, where master had got a wtua- • 
lion • the children was so loud of me. 1 s^ved g i 
’lill^nioneyiii tnnf and other places as^uls often | 
does, and they seems iy»t to s>a\e it so much loi i 
themselves as Inr others. Kather^ot thtfltfust hit j 
ol money I saved, or lie would hate been seized | 
lor rent—he was only a vvyukmg man (agncultu- I 
lal laboured—and all the l^-st 1 sculped went j 
beloro I’d beei|^niarn<d a ioitmght, lor 1 got! 
luauucl when 1 was 111. O no, indeed, 1 
don t mean that my money was wasted by my I 
husband. It was eveiy fatthing laid out m the 
house, besides what he had, lor we look a small 
house in a little stuvt neai tin* (hmuueitini-mad, i 
and let out lutnished room?. \\ «* usd \ety well 1 
at first with lodging*, but the lodge: s were mates ) 
of vessels, or people about the uvei and the dock '. j 
and they weie always coining and going, and the 
looms was olten empty, and some went away hi 
debt. Aly husband is a smith, and wa*> m mid¬ 
dling woik. lot a good while. Tfien he got a job , 
to go with some Iioim** to 1*ranee, l.y In* t.lli giooip ■ 
a ltoi.se as well as shoe it. and he w.eja long time 
away, three or loin months, lor he was Mill into , 
another country when he got t> Fiaiue, but 1 { 
don't mideistuud the particulars ot it. The looms | 
was empty and the last lodger went away without | 
paying, ami 1 had nothing to meet the <|uaiter’s 1 
rent, and the landlord, all of a Midden almost, put 1 
m the hiokcr*, lot lie said m\ husband would 1 
never come back, and pci haps 1 should be -idling j 
the lu mi turn and be olf to join him, for he j 
told me it was all a planned thing ho knew 
Ami so the funutuu* was sold tor ne\t to j 
nothing, and 1 1. Ik was given to me after t 
the sale; 1 suppose that was over when all was j 
paid, but I'd been Joried totpait with some j 
linen and things to live upon and pay the late*, 1 
tlurtPftune very heavy, Aly husband came back j 
^to uu empty house three dav s after, and ho d been : 
unlucky, for lie brought home only A!. instead of 
10/. at least, as he expected, but he \\ b«en cheated 
by the man he went into tin; other country with. 
Yes, the man that cheated him was u]} Englishman, 
and my pool .John wasrput to great tiouble and ex¬ 
pense, and was m a stiange place without know¬ 
ing a word of the 1 mguage. But tile foreigners 
was very kiud*to him, hi* said, ^Ind didn't laugh 
at him when he trigd to make hisseti understood, j 
as I ’ye seen people do lieie many a time. T&c: 


landlord gave us If. to give up tho house, as he 
had a good offer for it, and so we had to Mart 
again in the world like. 

“ yur money was almost all gone before J»hn 
got regular woik, tho’ he h.id some odd jobs, .and 
l them hejlhad for a good many months the care of 
! a iuftrse And cart for a tiadesinan m the City. 
Shcrtly after that he was J.ud up a week with a 
crushed leg, builds nutter wouldn’t wait a week 
for him, ro he hired another ‘1 have nothing to 
say a-Minst John,’ savs he, when I told bis mastei 
^>f the acc d| nt, ‘ and 1 ’m wmy, veiv wary, but my 
business can’t be bmdcied by waiting lor people 
' getting better of accidents.’ John got woik at ins 
own bitbiiiess next, but there was always sonfl* 
stoppei. lie was ill, in 1 was ill, and if there was 
10s. in the house, then it went and wasn’t enough. 
t And* o we went on for u good many ye.ii?., 1 don’t 
know how many. .John kept nothing among 
hot -.■* and carts, m at Ins own business, but what 
with Unveiling aluoad, I suppose, and sue ii like, 
he got to like best to he m the stiet l*\and be has 
bis health best that wav.” (The husband, it is 
evident, was .diluted with the i.**lli*-*ncss of the 
tube) “About so\t*n \eai* ag i vve weie vciy 
liail.y oil no woik, and no mom\,and neilhei of 
ot us well. Then ( used to make a few womens 
plain night-cap* and plain mm mygmpsim sen an is, 
and si 11 tltem to a slnykecpei but lntteilv 1 couldn’t 
.sill them at all, oi get no mme than the Mull cost 
me, without any piulit for labour. Bo at last - 
and it was on a Finlay evening of all unlucky 
time*—my gold wedduig-img that cost H,. tic/., 
and that I’d stuck to all along, had to be pawned 
forks 0 if lor rent and bread. That >ui^ a shock 
ing tune, sii We’ve sat m the duik of an even¬ 
ing, for we could get licthei coal* no: a candle as 
we v.asa little in dent and John sytd, it wa-»t 
bio sing after all perhaps that \v<* hado t nofaini'v, 
for h« often, both jokim* and scrum-., wished lot 
cliilclteii, but it wasn’t doit.* will von see that we 
shm^d kave any. One morning when I uukcvoiy 
eaiiv 1 found lu v husband just going out, and w lien 
1 a-keel bun what sent him out so soon, lie ,avs 
* 11 s (oi nothing bad,t*o don’t fu*t vmiiseil, oil 
gal.’ That walked all over London an 1 

fai'ed on all thema-teis as had employed lmn. «u 
knowed him, and told them how be was situated,' 
and said that if he could bonow ^IK up and clown, 
he could do a hide, !ie*kuew—tin* tliought of 
it *\mie into has mind all oi a sudden- m going 
about with a hoi.se and cart, that he could hire, 
and sell ciiils to pool people. He raised fb. 

I think it was, and .started witji a quaiter of a 
ton of coal*, and then another quaiter when the 
Jir»t was *suld, and lie earned it on for three or 
four weg^s. But the hire of the horse and cart 
took all the profit, and the poor people wanted 
credit, besides people must cheat to tlmvo ;.* sells 
coals in tin* stieet. All this tune I could do nothing 
— though I tued for washing and charing, but 1 ’m 
slow at washing— bqt starve at home, and be afiaid 
every knock was the landlord. After that John 
was employed to carry a v eij' heavy boaid over 
his shoulder, and so as to have it read on both 
sides. It was about an eating-house, and I went 
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with him to give little lulls about it to all we met, a poney every now and th'toi, and grooms and 
i'ii it was as much as a man could do to cany the I fattens it up well, and flukes it ‘quite another 
hoaul. He h.ul Is a day, and I had 0//. That j thing, and so cleans a pound nr two; lie once 
was my In at tune in the streets and J felt so J cleared 13/. 15s*. on it "We dont go to tbui\h 
'shamed to come to that. I thought if I met any 1 chapel on a Kunday, wo re so tired out alter the 
people I knew in Essex, or any of my old m.s- weeks .ork. But John reads a tiact that a y* ung 
tie-vu's, wli.it would they think. Theip wr had lady leaves till he falls asleep over it.” 
all sorts of jokes to stand. Wo W&th kf :< d , * 

pinched, and young ji*ents uM-d to say', ‘I' 1 , von ’ Hr AN TmsuwvMAN, A 4 ? A Street Kni.LElt 

dine there yourselves * and th fcboys—O all I ha\e before had occasion to remark the aptitude 

the toiments !—they* '<* shouted out, 1 i’ .xilieni of the pom Irish in the stieets of London jiot so 
lbning-iooms that was on the ho.nd, sir. ‘and yiuch to lie, which may he too haish a w*ordwhen 
two jollv specimeuts of tiie style o.igrub *’ l motives and idio-y ncrasy are consideied, hut to 
* mild have knocked their saucy heads togethei. e.\aircmate, and misjenrcseut, and colour in such 
V. e was resting m the shade one da) and we* a ' tlui the *mtli becomes a mere incident ill 
\\cie anxious to ilo our best, for l.s. Oi/ a day wan tin* narratn- mstc.nl of bmng the animating 
a gie.it thing then and an old gentleman <aim* up mmciph* tin aglioul. I rpenk here not as rcg.uds 
and said he w'.as gl.nl to get out of the sun. 11 * direct question or answer on one specilic 

looked like a paisou, hut was a |oky man, and* [nont, but as ivgai.Is a connected statement, jfcc- 

he d been hating some w me, I think, In* smelled 1 sinning tfeat a po liishwomaii, for instance, liad 
"f *f Sl> . He began to talk to ns and ask us - sated a fc^v shiPnijfs, teiv likely for some 

questions. Mid' as you hate, s'i. and we told bun lamlahm pin pose,*«i ml bid them hidden about her 

bow we was situated, 4 Hod bless you,’ sat she, 1 pel sou, ami was asked .1 .she had a faith mg ill 
‘hu I think you ie honest folks People that lie ' the tvmkl, sin* would ^eplt with a 4cmk of most 
don’t talk like you, line's sonu loose silvei f 1 stolid innocence, ‘•Koiia a laskliu, su," This of 
hate.’ ami he^gave John a th/ and went away ; i mi .e is an unmitigated lie. THen ask lu*i vfn, 
A\ecould haidlt think it ..a real, it seemed sm li she is so pool and wh.it aie hoi hopes for tin 
a lot of money pist tin : to b • got i h ar all at once | future, ami a \eiy fJembi substiatu.u (if null 

1 \o never setn Iqm since, and nevci saw lum, as 1 will sufluo fm the putting together of a u*iv 

1 knows of, helm r, but ma\ Hod Almighty bless ■ ingenious histoiy, if bin* think the occasion ie 
him W’hoievT lie i>*. for l think tliat -is. th/ ' quires u. 

juit new life into us and brought a blessing. A J It is the same when these jioor persons art 
lelation of Jnhn't L.iine to Loud not long aflei I qicstloued as to then foinicr life. Tliey hnu 
and gave lum a sovereign ami sent him some old j he.ud of so< letics to proniole eniigtatioii, ami ii 
clothes, and veiy good om>, when lie went back. - they fancy* that auv mquuie-i aie made ot them 
Then John lined a b.nimv it's Ins own now - ' with a view to emu itmn, they will ingeniously 
and staited as a costenmmgei. A m*. hbour of shape then icp.ut. s., as to p.omote or divert that 
on ill told Inm iiovv todo/l anil In * done veiy (»l‘|ect, ^coidmg to then wishes If they think 
j well at it sup e. *' I ?he luquines ioi ...a * ch.iiitable purpose, then 

j “Well, you know, sir. I (ould’nt like to stay at ! tale of vvoe*ind staivatum is he.ut rending. Tin 
home by myself doing of a notmug, and [ cAildn t 1 piohahility is that they may have sulleied much, 
get any dialing, besides John savs, ‘ Win . '•.■n’t > and long, and hi.tvelv, hut they will still e\ag- 
i/oit sell something *' So I made goi^e plain \ gmate In one thing, however, 1 have found 

women's taps, ami as we lived in A ..u s place, , tliem imdeislate the fact, and that 1 believe prm- 

Waterloo-ro.ul, then, I went into the New Cut j cipellv, or w holly, when they h ul been picvcously 
with them on a Katin day •night JLJtit there was * used to tin* most w retch ed»of tin* lush hovels. I 
such crowding, and shoving, :h shouting, thqk| mean as to their looms. 41 Wheic do you live,’ 

1 was kept under and sold only one tap. may lie asked. “ Will, thin, in 1’aiakei-stieet 

’was very much nervouseil be foie J went and j (J’aikei street) Hcrwiv lam** ’ “Have you a 
thought again it was vers foolish, 1 know— j decent loom*” “Khuie, thin, and it is daunt 
‘if I nuv anybody from* Essex,' for touiitry people J for a poor woman. <bi ;i visit, perhaps the 
seem to think all t! eir filends m London are ! room will be found /nokv, filthy, half-ruinous, 
making fortunes! ihfoie I went my' landlady 1 ami wretched in i veiy re-eo t. 1 believe, how- 
•I'onJd treat me to a little diop of gm to give me* j evei, that if these pool people could he made 
8p.its, and Moi link/ hut I think it made me i to comprehend tin* motives which causec^ their 
more nervoused. 1 verv seldom ta-teany. And 1 being questioned foi th'* purposes of this work, 
John’s veiy good that way. 1L takes kU pint or ■ the elucidation of the truth motives which they 
two every now and then, but 1 know w*iu«* he ] cannot be*made to understand they would*kpeak 
tines, and*if it gets late I go lot Inm and he comes I with a far *gu-ater reg.uJ to veracity. But they 
home. The next tune J went to s. 11 in the Cut ! mil suspect an ulterior object, involving some 
I got bold, for 1 knew I was doing nothing hut design on t » pai*^* the querist, and they* will 
what was honest ; I ve sold caps, and millmeiy, ■ speak accordingly. To* ^hat causes, social or 
and laces, and artificial flower?, and such like cvei j political, national long-rooted, or otherwise, tins 
since. We’ve saved a little money now, which is j spirit may be owjpg, it is not now j»y business to 
in the hank, thank°<Tod, but that’s not done by inquire. 

eostering, or by my trade. But my husband buys , At the outset of my inquiries amongst the poor 
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Irish, Whose jiivility find often native politeness, 
where there is a better degree of intelligence, 
makes it almost impossible to l»o angry with them 
fcven when you listen to a story of which you 
belijp e not one-sixth—at the outset of my inquiries, 
I say, I was told by an Irish gentleman that I 
\uis sure to hear the truth if I had authority to 
use the name of their priest. t readily obtained 
the ooosent of re\eiend gentlemen to use their 
names Jtnd for any purpose of inquiiy, a courtesy 
whist I thankfully acknowledge. I mention tins 
more especially, that it may not be. thought that 
there lias been exaggeration in my foregoing or in 
the following statement, where the lush are the 
nariators. I have little doubt of their truth. 

It may be but proper to remark, in order that 
one class of poor people may not be unduly d<j>n- 
</aUit , while another class is, perhaps, uudujy ap- 
pm^iatcd, th^t the poor irishman is much moie 
imaginative, is readier of wit and far teadier of 
speech, than an Englishman of corieaunding 
grade; and were the untaught Englishman 
equally gifted m those respects, who will avouch 
that bis regrftd for the truth would be much more 
severe ! f ** 

Ot the causes wluth induced a good-looking 
Iii!»h woman to become a fctieet-sellci ] had the 
following in count, which 1 give m its curious 
details- 

‘l>eed thin, sir, it’s more than ‘20 long yeais 
Bince 1 came from Dublin to Liverpool wul m\ 
f.ither and mother, and brotlnr William that’s 
dead and gone, rest his soul, lie died wlun he 
was font teen. They was masons in Ireland. 
Was both father and mother m ison,-, sii ' Well, 
then, m any quiet job mother helped father, for 
the was a strong woman They came away 
sudden. The) was m some thrubhle, but* I never 
knew what, for they wouldn’t talk*to me about it 
Wethruvelled from Liverpool to London, for there 
was no vvonnk at Liverpool, and lie got vvoimk. 
on buildings in London, and had lS.v. a week , and 
mothei (leaned and woiruked lor a greengiocer,as 
they called lum—he sold coals inoie than any¬ 
thing— when' wejodged, and it wasn’t much, she 
got, hut she aimed what is Midi a lluulible to 
poor people, the tint. We was well oil, and 
1 was sent to school; and we should have been 
better oil’, but father took too ninth to the dhrop. 


coffin, and they took the lid off, and then he 
cun used her in her coffin afore him; slic’d been so 
wicked. lint he wasn't a good man hisself, and 
was in dhrink too; still nobody said anything, and 
1 lie walked away. It made me ill to see Hleii^m 
her coffin, and hear lum curruse, and I've remnn 
bered it V^er since. 

“ff was thin fifteen, I believe, and hadn’t any 
friends that had any tie tf> me. 1 was lone, Mi. 
Lut the ncebouls said, ‘ Poor thing, she ’» left on 
tlie fihiiekravvn’ (homeless); and they helped me, 
jfiul I got a place. M'stiess was very kind at 
first, that ’s*my first mistress was, and I had the 
[ care of a child of three years old; they had only 
one, because mistress was busy making waistcoat^. 
Master was a hatter, and away all day, and they 
was well off. But some women cubed on mistress 
once, and they had a deal ot talkin’, and bla- 
•dheiin’, and l.uighin, and I don t know how 
often 1 was sent out foi quarterns of gin. Then 
they all went out together ; and mistress came 
home quit** tipsy just afore master, and went up¬ 
stairs, and had just tune to get into bed ; she 
told me to tell master she had one of hei sick 
head aches and was Juiced to go to bed; she 
went on that way for tlnee or Cmr days, and 
I master and she used to quurcl ot a night, foi I 
I could hear them. One night he came home 
sooner than common, and he ’drbeen drinking, oi 
perhaps it might be thiubble, and he sent me to 
bed wad the (Inld , and sometime in the night. 1 
don’t know what time, but I could only see from 
a gas-lamp that skmed into the room, he came 
in, for there was no f«i>tenin’ inside the dooi, it 
was only like a closet, and he Logan to ask me 
I almut mistress. When he lamed she’d been 
I drinking wul other women, lu* used dreadful lan¬ 
guage, and pulled mq out of bed, and strut k me 
with a stick tli.it lie snatched up, h« could see it 
in the gaslight, H was little Enmk’s horse, and 
swort* at me lor not telling him afoie. lie only 
sti lick me onste. but 1 screamed ever so oiten, 1 
w as 4 so< v liig!i trued 1 diessed myself, and lay 
down in my ilothes and got lip as soon as it 
was light fjt was Miimiiei time—and thought I 
would go awjpy^ud tfomplam to some one. 1 
would U'k thy neebouvs who to complain to 
[ When I was going out thou* was master walk, 
lug up and down the kitchen. He’d never 


God save him. He fell onste and In oho his leg. 
and though the hospital gmtlemen, Gt d bless them 
for good Ohustians, got him thiongh it, he got 
little worruk when he tame out j>gain, and died in 
less than a year. Mother wasn’t long afthci 
huji^aud on hei death-bed she said, so low 1 
could hardly hear her, ‘ Mary, my daihnt, if 
«>ou starruve, be vartnous. Ilinmnher poor Ilk-n’s j 
funeral.’ When I was quite a child, sir, I went 
wul mother to a funeral—she was a relation—and 
it was of a young woman tlfat died alter her child 
had been borrun a fortnight, # nnd sie wasn’t mar¬ 
ried ; that was lllen. * Her body was brought out 
of the lying-m hospital—I've often heard spake 
of it since—find was in the churchyard to be 
lmried ; and her hiothci, that hadni 1 seen her for 


been to bed, and he says, says he, ‘ Mary, 

I where are you going 9 ’ "ho I told him, and he 
I begged my pardon, and said he was ashamed of 
what he’d done, but lie was half mad ; then he 
began to cry, and so I cried, and nu&tiess came 
home just then, and w hen she s* \v us both citing 
together, ,s hr cried, and said she wasn’t wanted, as 
we was riian and wife already. Master just gave 
Icr a jfu.'h and down she fell, and lie ran out. 
She seemed so bad, and the child began to cry, 
that I couldn’t lave thin ; and master came home 
drunk that night, but he wasn’t cross, for lie d 
| made out that mistress had been dunking with 
some ucchours, and* had got to her mother’s, and 
that she was so tipsy she fell asleep, they let her 
stav till morning, and then some woman set her 


a long time, cams'and wanted to see her in k_-r | home, but she’d been there all night. They made 
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it up at last, but I wouldn’t stay. They was very 
kind to me when I left, and paid me all that was , 
owing, and gave me a good pair of shoes, too; tor j 
they was well off. i 

I had a many places for seven yearsafter 
that, and when I was out of a place, I stayed wid 
a widder, and a very dacint woman, sjio was w id ! 
a daughter working for a bookbinder, tjid till* old • 
woman had a good piffch with fruit, fconm o£ in\r [ 
places was teiy liarrud, but sh&e, again T m-t 
some as was very kind I left one liecan.-w they 1 
was always wanting me to go to a Methodijg. 
chapel, and was always running dowiPmy religion, 
and uid all they could to lander my ever goingj 
tjo mass. They would hardly pay me when 1 
left, because I wouldn’t listen to them, they said 1 
—the ha}thens! when they would have paved 
my soul. Tin y sa\e my soul, indeed ! Thilik.x 
o’ thnn ' Ye**, indeed, thm, I had wicked’ oflerJ 

sometimes, and fiom masteis that should have 
known better. I kept no yompany wid young ! 
men. One imstie&s refused nu* «t karackter, be- 1 
cau.se 1 was so unhandy, she said, but she | 
thought better of it. At last, 1 had a fa\ei 
(level), and \vasn t expected for long (not ex¬ 
ported to live).; when I was getting well, eveiy 
thing went to keep me. What wasn't good ! 
enough for the pawn went to tin* dolly (dolly- 1 
shop, generally a «ug and bottle shop, oi a marine ! 
stole). When I could get about, I was so shabby, j 
and my clothes hung about me so, th.it the shops 
1 went to said, ‘ Veiv sorry, but can’t recommend : 
3 ou anywhere,’ and metres r. looked stiange : 
at me, and I didn’t know vvhat to do and was ! 
miserable. I’d been miseiable sometimes m ! 
place, and bad m my a cry, and thought how j 
‘ lone’ i was, but I ii«*ver was so mi-erable as | 
this. At last, the old woii^in i stay id along wid j 
—O, 3 'es, &'*e was an iiisbwonian—advised me 
to sill fiuit in the streets, and 1 began on stravv- 
bernes, and boriovved 2 .s. 6 t/ to do it wid. *1 lmd 
1113 ' hiltli better than ever thin, and alter I’d ‘•old 
fiuit of all kinds for two 3 'eais, I got manti d.»3Vi v 
husband had a |>otato can thm. I km vv him be¬ 
cause lie lived near, and 1 saw him g" 111 and out, 
and go to mass. Attci th:ft lie ^ot# porters place 
and dropped his can, and he poiti £> when he hits a 
ghance still, and has a little wink in sewing Back? 
for the corn-merchants. Whin he’s at home at 
Ins sacks, as lie i*» now, lie can mind the childien 
—we have two- and 1 sells a lew oranges to 
make a thrillc. Winn there’s nothing jh>e for 
him to do, he sills fruit in the sthieets, and thin 
I ni at home. We do muldlin, (*od be praised.’’ 

I’lieie is in* d< tbt 1113 ' mferinant was a modest, ' 
and, in her way, a worthy woman. Hut it may ! 
be doubted if any English girl, after seten years | 
of domestic service, would have so readily adapted 
herself to a street calling. Had an English gnl 
been living among, and used to the society <»l 
women who supported themselves by street 
labour, her repugnance to such a life might have 
been lessened; but even th *n, I doubt if she, 
who ha<l the vntup to resist the offers told of 
b 3 r my Iris^i informant, could have made the at¬ 
tempt to live by selling fiuit. I do not mean 
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that she would rather have fallen^ into immoral 
courses than honestly live upon the sale of straw¬ 
berries, but that she would have struggled on and 
striven to obtain any domestic labour in prefuience 
to a street occupation. * # 

Op a Widow, a Street-Seller. 

A wosr vn, appiAently about 50, strong-built 
and r<*d faced, speakjfig in a loud tone, and what 
people of her class account a hearty manner, gave 
me the following account. I can readily,condense 
f'»r in her street career theie there was nothing 
very novel. She was the daughter of a costei- 
monger. and she married a costermonger before 
sk • was 20. On 1113 ’ hinting that sometimes 
the mairiagi ceremony was not consuleied indis¬ 
pensable, he good woman laughed and said, 
*' man led, or as j'mhI, it’s hall as one—but we 
was married.” The iuauiago was not one oi nwral- 
b>y'*d li.ies* for the couple often wrangled 
and occasionally fought. This was told to me 
w tth some laughter, ami with peifect good humour ; 
fur the widow sensed interested to have a 
li.-tenor. She did not, J feel eonfuleftt, exaggerate 
the merits of the (leceused, mTt^peiliap^, his fail¬ 
ings. lie was the best pidge of tish 111 the streets, 
she said, and was the neatest hand 111 cutting it up, 
or showing it oil, lie was not “a bad sort,” 
ami was verv fond of Ins children. When sober 
and at woik he was a quiet fellow, without a 
cro«$ word lor a whole morning, but when diuuk, 
which was far too often (unless n ry di link, and 
then lie was silly), lie went about tearing and 
swearing ‘* like one o'clock.” lint il he saw Ins 
wife take but a glass or two, to do her good, he 
went on like a m huan. and as if lie never 
touched it himself. Jle never had nothing to 
say to #ther women- he had she would have 
clawed their eves out, uid lns’ii too—he was as 
good that way T as an 3 noblemm could be, and be 
was a fine man to look at; and on a Sunday, 
when he die-sed hisselt, he was beautiful, lie 
was never 111 a church 111 his hie, and didn’t 
tumble hi.ssell about such things; tliuy was no 
concern of Ills’ll. m 

Jt mav r be thought th?tt I have floated this 
matter too lightly, but the foingoing is really- the 
substance, and certainly it is the tone, of the 
yynloyv s talk, which she pouied fuith freely, with¬ 
out expiessing wonder why any one, a peifect 
stranger, cat oil to listen to such .1 histoiv\ She 
needed but a few hints and leading questions to 
make her talk ,«m. Not •» this an uncommon 
qmilit 3 'o\cn among classes who would lie shocked to 
be classed,in any'lexprct, with the* Widowed^tr#*et- 
Sdler. Their own c«mvr, their own savings and 
doings, hopes and disappointments, alone interest 
masses of people, and with the simplicity which not 
seldom pertains to selfishness, they will readily talk 
of all that interests tlfemaelves, as it it must necer- 
sanl} r inter „t?oth. . 4 . On the yvhole, though the 
departed costermonger \Kis greatly deplored h y 
his widow and family, they did very yvell without 
him, and curry 0 % the business to«thm day. He 
died four or j»ve yc irs hack. 

I have no doubt this widnyv*is a slireyvd sales- 
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* woman enough. I have heard her cry “ mack'rel, 
live mack’rel, Inght a shilling, mack’i el!” and at 
oilier tunes, “ Eight a bob, fine mack’rel, mack'rel, 
(fight a bob, eight a bob ! " On my iiiquiimg 
as to the cause of this difference in her dies, 
the *fish-seller laughed and said, “ l cries eight 
a hob when I sees people aS I thinks is likely 
to like slang ; to others 1 cries# eight a shilling, 
■which no doubt is the right way of talking.” 

Op tub Children Street-Sellers op 

• London. 

... 4 

AVm.N we consider the spirit of emulation, of imita¬ 
tion, of bravado, of opposition, of just or idle re 
sentment, among hoys, nccoidnig to their tiuining, 
companionship, natural disposition, and, above all, 
home tieatinent, it seems most important to ascer¬ 
tain how these feelings and inclinations are lettered 
o%timulate$ by tin* examples ot the free ptreef- 
lile of other lads to be seen on e\ery si<L*. There 
is no doubt tl(at to a lArge tlass # ot boys, whose 
parents ate not in poveitv, the ywungstieet riilliau 
is a hero. 

11 tins imjmry he impel tant, as it unqiiestion- | 
ably is, concerning- b«\s, Jiow* much moie impor¬ 
tant is it, when fit includes the female childieii of 
the st loots, w hen it relates to the sex who, in all 1 
relations ot life, ami in all grades ot society, are j 
leally the gtiaidians of n people's virtue. I 

The lme.-ttigaUou is, uguiu, rendered inoie inte- | 
resting and more impoitant, when it includes 
those children who liave known no guidance horn 
parent, master, or relative, hut have been flung 
into the streets through neglect, through vicious- 
ness, or as outcasts fiom utter destitution. 
Mixed with the ihildien who really toll in the 
starts, are the class who assume to sell that they 
may have the bettei chance to steal, or tly* gieater 
facility to beg. ’ 1 

Ucloie J classify what I considtV to be the 
causes which have driven children to a street 
eaurr, with all its hardening consequent c*, I may 
point out that culpability cannot be imputed to 
them at the commencement of their couise of life. 
They have been either untaught, mistaught, nuil- 
tieated, neglected, legularly trained to vice, or 
fairly turned into the streets to shift for them¬ 
selves. The censure, then, is attributable to 
parents, or those who should fill the place of 
parents—the State, or society. The exceptions 
to this culpability as regards patents are to be 
found m the instances where a costermonger cm 
ploys his children to aid him in his business 
occupation, which the parents, in their ignorance 
or prejudices, may account as good as any other, 
ana the youths thus become unfit, perhaps, for 
♦any other than a scrambling street life. A second 
eruption may bo where the children *m a poor 
family (as continually happens among'the Irish in 
London) in «st sell in the'streets, that they may 
eat in any place. 

In the following d£i&ls I shall consider all to 
be children who are under fifteen years of age. 
It is just beyond that age (or $c age of puberty) 
that, as our prison statistics and t other returns 
show, criminal dispositions are developed, “ s*H- 


' will” becomes more imperious and headstrong, 
1 that destructive propensity, or taste, which we term 
' the ruling passion or character of the individual 
. is educed, and the destiny of the human being, 
! especially when apart from the moulding ami 
; weil-diiected caie of patents or friends, is mflu- 
j eneed perhaps for life. 

I T4<c ( '<A(ms, then, which fill our streets with 
; childieii vv'ho either manifest the keen and sonte- 
1 times roguish pl^pensity of a precocious tiader, 

, the danftg and adioitncss of the thief, or the 
| Joutish milllfeidice of the meie dull vagabond, 
content it hf can only cat and sleep, I consider to 
be these • — 

* 1. The conduct of parents, masters, and mis¬ 
tresses. • 

2. The companionship and associations foimed 
in tender years. 

«‘>. r The employment of childien by costermon¬ 
gers and others wlio live by street traffic, and 
, the tiaming of costeimongers’ children to a street 
life. 

A. Orphanhood, friendlessness, and utter des¬ 
titution. 

f>. Vagi ant dispositions and tastes on the part 
ot children, which cause them to be runaways. 

After this I shall tieat of («) the pursuits of 
the stieel-trading childien; ( h) then eainmgs; 
u) the causes oi influences wfcn h have mdiued 
< hildren to adopt some especial blanch of a stieet 
life; {if) then state of education ; ( t ) their moi.ils, 
leligion, opinions, and conduct: (j) places and 
; chai.icter of dwellings; {</) diet, (/<) amusements; 

1 (/) clothing; (y) piopensities. 

; Concerning cause 1, viz., The conduct of 
1 patents, masters, and mistresses,’’ I should have 
I moie to say were I treating of the juvenile cimii- 
! nab, instead of sellers m the streets. The brute 
j tyiunny ot parents, manifested m the wicaking 
, ot any annoyances or disappointments they may 
, have endured, m tlu* passionate heating and 
euisuig of their childien, for tnfling or for no 
cau.’s, as among the worst .symptoms ol a de¬ 
prived nature. This conduct may he the most 
common aipong the poor, for among them are 
fewer conventional restraints; hut it exists among 
and debases o£h$r classes. Some parents only 
^exercise this tyranny in their fits of drunkenness, 

( and make that their plea in mitigation ; but their 
! dispositions are then only the more imdisguisedly 
I developed, and they wofcld he equally unjust or 
| tyrannical when sober, but for some selfish fear 
' which checks them. A hoy perhaps endures this 
i course of tyranny some time, and then finding it 
' increase he feels its fulther endurance mtoleuOjle, 
i and runs away. If he have no friends with whom 
he can lu. pe to find a shelter, the streets only are 
| open trf him. He soon meets with comrades, 

, some of whom perhaps had been circumstanced 
1 like himself, and, if not strongly disposed to idle¬ 
ness and vicious indulgences, goes through a 
course of horse-holding, errand-running, parcel-, 
carrying, and such I ke, and so becomes, if honestly 
or prudently inclined, a street-seller, beginning 
with fuzees, or nuts, or sonn!* unexpgnsive stock. 
The where to buy and the how to seii he will find 
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plenty to teach him at the lodging-houses, where 
he in ust sleep when ho can pay for a bed 

When 1 was collecting information concerning 
brace-selling I met with a youth ot sixteen who 
afypnt two years previously had run away fro i 
Birmingham, and made his way to London! with 
2s. (></. Although he earned something we»*H\, in* 
was* so pinched and beaten by a step-^nhhei dps 
lather was seldom a^ home c*xe< pt q*i Sunday) 
that his life was miserable. This vvm.i foi 
nearly a year, until the hoy be*vn to insist, and j 
one Saturday evening, when beaten a* usual, he ' 
struck m return, chawing blood ir^in his steus 
mothers face. 'The father came home be foie the 
flay was well ended ; listened to his wife’s state-#, 
incut, and would not listen to the boy’s, and m 
his turn chastised t he lad meicilesslv. In fve 
minutes after the hoy, with aching bones a? 1 
bitter spirit, left Ins father’s house and mn^jj Ins 1 
wav to London, where lie was then \end'O b cheap 1 , 
blares. Tins youth could neither lead uor wnte, 
and beemed to possess no ’quickness or intelli¬ 
gence. The onlv thing of which he cared to talk 
was his step-mother’s treatment of him .ill else i 
was a blank with linn, m companion ; this was 
the one hurning l(‘collection. 

1 may here observe, that \ heard of several 
instances of children lu\ mg run away and adopted 
a street life in consequence of the violence of btep- 
luotheia far moic*than of stcp-iatheis. 

I cite the foregoing instance*, a* the boy’s career 
was exactly that J have described ; but tliereadet 
will remember, that m the m my *»nd curious nar¬ 
ratives 1 have collected, lu»w often lie*adult street- 
seller lias begun Mich a life by bring a runaway 
from domestic tyiauny. llad tln.s Birmingham 
boy been less honest, or perhaps less dull, it 
would have been tar easier for him have be¬ 
come a thief than a stn*e#trader. To the gangs 
of young thieves, a new boy, who is not known to 
the police is often (as a smart young pickpocket, 
then known as the Cockspauow, descnhed it to 
me) “a liod-send.” 

ATy readers will remember that in tb ^collected 
statements of the sticet-folk, there an* seveial 
accounts of runaways, l$it they v Vre gem rally 
older than the age 1 have fixeA, afccl it was neces¬ 
sary to give an account of one vvtio tomes witliyj 
my r classification ot a child. 

I did not hear of any girls who had run away 
from their homes having become street-sellers 
merely. They more generally fall into a course 
of prostitution, or sometimes may be ostensibly 
street-sellers as a means of accosting men. and, 
p* l haps, for an a* tractive pretence to the dcpiaved, 
that they are poor, innocent girls, snuggling lor 
an honest penny. If they »esort to the low 
lodging-houses, where the sexes are lodged indis¬ 
criminately, their ruin seems inevitable, 

2. That the companionship and associations 
formed in tender years lead many children to a 
street life is so evident, that I may be brief on 
the subject. There are fgvv who are in the 
habit of noting what they may observe of poor 
children in the streets and quietei localities, 
who liavcVot seen little boys playing at marbles, 


or gambling with halfpennies, farthings, or 
j buttons, with other ladt. and who fyave ianl down 
! their basket of nuts or oranges to take part, in 
1 the play. The young street seller lias probably 
I more halfpence at lus command, or. at any rate, 
j in h”» possession, than his nmi-dealing playmates ; 

1 lie is also in the undoubted possession of what 
appears a large store of things for which poor boys 
have generally a*eraving and a relish. Thus the 
little itinerant tradeans envied and imitated. 

This attraction to a stieet career is very strong, 
I’nave ascertained, among the neglected children 
fcf the i. >or, when the parents are absent at their 
wort On n Sat* rday morning, some little time 
snn , 1 was in •. flagged court near Prury-lane, 
.i wi etched nl.i e, which was fuTl of children of all 
jer. Ti e j units wen nearly all, I believe, 

.“ - at woik. or “on the look out for a job,” as 
(policy in Covcnt (fatdi'U-maikot, and the children 
played in the ecu * until their r«*t*irn. Iu*tmo 
corner was a gioup of fopr or five little boys gamb¬ 
ling and squabbling for nuts, of which one of the 
munher was la vendor. A sharp looking lad was 
gazing enviously on, qjid 1 asked him to guide me 
to the loom of a man whom I vvi$hrfl to see. He 
did so, and T gave linn a pen n't ^ On my leaving 
the court 1 louml this boy tin* mod eager of the 
players, gambling with tin* penny 1 had given him 
j 1 had occasion to ret mu there a low hours after, 
t and the same lad was leaning against tile wall, 
with lus hands in ins pockets, as it suflmng from 
! liMlessness. iJehadhad no luck with the nut covey, 

! he told uie, but he hoped before long to sell nuts 
I h unself lie did not know his age, but lie' 

| appeared t» be about c*b*\eu Only last week 1 
1 saw this same lad hawking a .basket, very iudif 
; feiently stm kod wit! manges, lie had raised a 
shilling, lie said, and the “ Karly lbrd" (the mek- 
, jtaine a yojjmr sti- • Uer) had put him up to 
; the way i<> lay it out. On my a-king if his 
father (a journeyman butcher) knew what he was 
doing, he ieplwd that so long as he (lulu t bother 
Ins father Ip could do what he pleased, and the 
' niou* he kept out ol Ins (the fathefs) way the 
! better he would be like d and treated, 
i The association ol pi. >r lmy%a»d girls with tho 
' children of the costcunoflgeis, ami ol the lush 
' fruit-sellers, who aie employ ed in itinerant vend¬ 
ing, n often productive ol a stiong degree of envy 
on tin* part of unemployed li' tie ones, who look 
upon having the charge of a basket of fruit, to he 
I earned in any direction, as a species, of mdepend- 
1 ence. 

1 {I. “ The em^bninent children )>y coster- 

' mongers, and others who live by street traffic; 

' and the framing of cost* rmongers’ children j.o a 
htieet life, is the ordinary means of increase among 
the stieqt-folk.” # 0 

The children of the costermongers become ne- 
' rossarily, as I have nlieady intimated, street- 
dealers, am 1 nerhapi more innocently than in any 
other mannef, by ..ig required, as soon as tlieir 
sticngth enables them, to assist their parents in 
their work, or s 11 trifles, single-handed, Air the 
, behoof of their /Parents. The clnkl docs but obey 
j fiis father, Aid the lather does but rear the child 
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to the calling by which his daily bread is won. 
This is the qase particularly with the Irish, who 
ofV>n have large families, and bring them with 
|hem to London. 

There are, moreover, a great number of boys, 

“ anybody's children,” as I heard them called, 
who are tempted and trained to pursue an open- 
air traffic, through being engaged by costermon¬ 
gers or small tradesmen to sell upon commission, 
or, as it is termed, for “btinle.” In t the curious, 
and almost in every instance novel, information 
which I gave to the public concerning the largest 
bod_\ of the stieet-sellers, the costermongers, tIll's I 
word “bunse” (probably a corruption of bonus, 
lone being the slang lor good) first appealed in it 
print. The mode- is this : a certain quantity of j 
saleable, and sometimes of not very saleable, com¬ 
modities is given to a boy whom a costermonger 
knows and perhaps employs, and it is arjpigea 
th;ft‘the young commission-agent is to £et a par¬ 
ticular sum for them, wVich must be paid to the 
costermonger; I will say 3s., that l^ingsomewhere 
about the maximum. For these articles the lad may 
ask and obtain any price ha can, and whatever he 
obtains beyond the stipulated $$. is his own profit 
or bunse.’’ T^e remuneration thus accruing to 
the boy-vendor of course varies very materially, 
according to the season of tlic year, the nature of 
the article, and the neighbourhood in which it 
is hawked klucli also depends upon whether the 
boy has a regular market for his commodities; 
whether he has certain parties to whom he is 
known and upon -whom lie can call to solicit cus¬ 
tom ; ii he has, of course his facilities for disposing 
of his stock in trade are much greater than in the 
case of one who h is only the chance of attracting 
attention and obtaining custom by mere crying 
and bawling “ Fenny a piece, Col-ly-fhnvers,” 

“ Five hunches a penny, Ked-dislv'S,” af.d such 
like. The Iri^h boys call tins “ having a hack," 
an old Hibernian phrase formerly applied to a \ cry 
different subject and purpose. 

Another cause of the abundance of street- 
dealers among the boyish iiatennty, whose 
parents are unable or unw illing to support them, 
is that some costers keep a lad as a regular 
assistant, whose duty if is to pull the bairow of 
his master about the streets, and assist him in 
*• crying ” his wares. Sometimes the man and the 
boy call out together, sometimes separately and 
alternately, but mostly the boy alone has to do 
this part of the work, the coster’s voice being 
generally lough and hoarse, while the shrill sound [ 
of that of the boy re-echoes throughout the sticet 
along which they' slowly nunc, and is far more 
likaly* to strike tlie 4 ear, and consequently to 1 
attract attention, than that of the man. This 
fhode^of “practising the voice” is, however, per¬ 
fectly ruinous to it, as in almost every case of this 
description we find the natural tone completely 
annihilated at a very early age, mid a harsh, 
hoarse, guttural, disagreeable. mode of speak¬ 
ing acquired. In addition to the costers there 
are others who thus employ boys in the streets : 
the hawkers df coal do so invariably, and the 
milkmen—especially those who drivelows or ha\£ 


| a cart to carry the milk-pails in. Once in the 
streets and surrounded with street-associates, the 
boy soon becomes inured to this kind of life, and 
when he leaves his first master, will frequently 
start in some branch of costcrmongering for 
himself, without seeking to obtain another con¬ 
stant employment. 

TJiis mode of employing lads, and on the whole 
perhaps thry are fairly enough used by the coster¬ 
mongers, and g^ieraJIy treated with great kind¬ 
ness by th? costers’ wives or concubines, is, I am 
inclined to think, the chief cause of the abund¬ 
ance and ev^u increase of the street-sellers of fish, 
fruit, and \ egetables. 

4. To “orphauhood, friendlessness, and utter 
destitution,” the commerce of the streets owes ti 
considerable portion of its merchants. A child finds 
himself or herself an orphan; the parents having 
been ^miserably poor, he or she lives in a place 
where street-folk abound ; it seems the only road 
to a meal and abed, and the orphan “skirts” with 
a few luciler-matchcS, boot-laces, nuts, or onions. 
It is the same when a child, without being an or¬ 
phan, is abandoned or neglected by the parents, 
and, perhaps without any injunctions either for or 
against such a course, is lei t to his or her own will 
to sell or steal m the streets. 

5. The vagraut dispositions and tastes of lads, 
and, it may he, now and thou somewhat of a reck¬ 
less spnit of adventure, which m our days has far 
fewer fields than it once had, is another cause why 
a stieet-life is embraced. Lads have been known 
to run away fiom even eomfoi table homes through 
the mere spirit of restlessness; and sometimes 
they lane done so, but not perhaps under the ago 
of fifteen, for the unrestrained indulgence of licen¬ 
tious passions. As this class of runaways, how¬ 
ever, do not ordinallly settle into regular stieet- 
sellers, but become ^.ckpockets, or trade only 
with a view to cloak their designs of theft, I 
need %'ot further allude to them under this head. 

I now, come to the second part of my subject, 
the Pursuits, Ac., of the children in street avoca¬ 
tions. 

As I liavff shown intmy account of the women 
street-sellcis, tfier^ is no calling which this body 
«.f juveniles mdhopolize, none of which they are 
the sole possessors; but some are principally in* 
their hands, and there are others, again, to which 
they rarely incline. «, 

Among the wares sold by the boys and girls of 
the streets are : -money-bags, lucifer-match boxes, 
leather straps, belts, firewood (common, and also 
“ patent,” that is, dipped into an inflammai le 
composition), fly-papers, a variety of fruits, espe¬ 
cially nutj, oranges, and apples ; onions, radishes, 
water-cresses, cut flowers and lavender (mostly 
sold by girls), sweet-briar, India rubber, garters, 
and other little articles of the same material, in¬ 
cluding elastic rings to encircle rolls of paper- 
music, to} s of the smaller kinds, cakes, steel pens 
and penholders wi^i glass handles, exhibition 
medals and cards, gelatine cards, glass and other 
cheap seals, brass watch-guards} chains, and rings ; 
small tin ware, nutmeg-graters, and orier articles 




DOCTOR 150 KANK Y THE STREET ]I E1! 15AL I ST. 

[ V) am a Dd^iiri. i'ift/pc !>;/ Hevki'J 

" Now then for the Kalibonca Root, that was brnurjil ri.im Madias m the IS.I Imlin. It'll cure tin- . . 

'ache, head-mil,•. giddiness in the head, dimness ot tight, rl.eumatirs m the he id, ami is highly rtcoiiii.it i.rl. d fur 
the ague ; never known to fail; and 1 've sold it for tins six and twenty tea,. From one penny to utpuac the 
packet. The best ultimo m England.” 
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of a similar description, such as arc easily port- ’ 
able ; iron skewers, iu/.ces, shirt huttons, boot and 1 
. stay-laces, pins (and more rarely needles}, cotton ! 
bobbins, Ohristmasing (holly and other evergieons 
at Chi istmas-tide), M ay-ilowers, coat-studs, toy-pot¬ 
tery, blackberries, gioundsel and duckweed, and 
clothes'-pegs. 

There are also other things which rhiWrei. ^'11 
tempoianly, or rather in # tlu» season. Tlrs year 1 
saw lads selling wild birds’-nests yith their eggs, 
such as hedge-span own, minnows in snv*li glass 
globes, roots of the wild Rally Oiclns (Orchis 
mascula), and such like things found *ndy out of 
town. 

Independently of the \ending ol these articles, 
tlulv are many other ways ot earn.ng a penny 
among the stieet b.-vs • among them are Inn ml 
—tumblers, mud larks, w.itei j.u ks, Ethiopians, 
ball.id-singers, bagpipe boys, the vaiiety of s'jeet 
musicians (especially Italian boy., with organs), 
.Billingsgate boys or young “roughs,” (!o\ent Har¬ 
den boys, porters, and shoebkn'ks (aclass recently 
inn eased by' the Ragged School Jbigadi). A 
gieat many' lads are employed also in gmng away 
the cards and placards ol ad\oitising and putting 
tradesmen, and mound the then tics me children 
of both sexes (along with a few old people) oifeimg 
play'-lnlls lor sale, but tins n an luupatn 
piusucd than formerly, as some mamigms sell t! 
own bills uiaide tin* bouse and do not allow any 
to pass fumi the bands of the prmtei into those of 
the former vendors. Again amid the employ¬ 
ments ot this clast maybe mention"' 1 the going on 
eilands and < airy mg parcels foi peis ins amdeut- 
allv met with : holding horses ; swooping i tossings 
(but the best crossings aie usually m the possession 
of adults) ; cailying tilinks for any railway tia- 
vellei to or from the terminus, mid tar. mg tin in 
ftom an omnibus when the passenger is not put 
down at ln» exact destination. During the iiosty 
d.i\s of the winter and early spinier, some of »*iose 
little fellows used to run along the foot-ys.tli — 
iJuker-stieet was a favourite place f«n tl^s t # u> 
play'—and keep pace with the omnibuses, not 
merely' bv'using their legs briskly, hut by thinn¬ 
ing themselves every now a«d then on Aen bauds 
and progressing a few steps (so* t r spea with 
then feet in the air. Thus was d< to attract 
attention and obtain the piefeivnce it a job were 
m prospect, done, too, m hopes of a halfpenny 
being given the incliui leu Ins agility'. I looked 
at the hands of one of these little fellows and the 
fleshy' parts of the palm w< re as hard as solmg- 
leathei.ns hard, indeed, as the soles of the child’s 
feet*tor he was bme-looted. At the door, of the 
theatres, and ot public places gt ncrally, hoy's are 
alway's in waiting to secure a cab from tly* stand, 
their best harvest being when the night lia» 
“ turned out wet ” after a fine day. Roys 
wait for the same purpose, lounging all night 
and until the place closes, about the night- 
houses, casinos, saloons, &c., and sometimes 
without receiving a penny. % There are, again, 
the very many ways in which street hoys 
employed to.“help”*>ther people, when temporary 
help is necdcfl, as when a cabman must finibh the 


cleaning of his vehicle in a hurry, or when a 
porter finds lnmsolf o\ei-weighted i^ bis truck, 
i Boys are,moreover, the common custodians ot thf 
1 d'mleys on which young ladies take invigorating 
j ex a cisc in such places as Hampstead heath and 
1 Blackin' i* 1 At pigeon-shooting nutcln & they .... 
m readiness to pub up the dead birds, and secure 
tin* pooi Uutteung things which are “hard lut” by 
the adventurous sportsman, without having been 
killed. They have tl#u* shaie again in the puk- 
i mg of currants and gooseberries, the pottlmg of 
1 st raw hern i‘s, m weed'iig, «k.c., &r., and though 
♦ th? youtiger children may' be little employed i 
hay in,il ay, or ill t lie nun e lmpoitant lahouis of 
•he ' ’ll hat vest ,hey have then shaie-, both with 
and without th com]),my of their parents, m the 
‘ hopping” Jo fine theie is no huMii«ss tamed 
i to am extent m the streets, or in the open an, 
jje.x .t fill 1 m* found t .at boxs have then poitn-u. 


Thus they .yelaoe ht into contact w ithndl classd?; 
another pi oof of what J h#ve advanced tom lung 
the impmtance o#tjpis subject. 

it will la* perceived that, under tips head, I 
hive had to apeak far«moie liequently of boys 
than ol guls, foi tlie # boy is far nioie the ilnld of • 
the streets than is the gul. The female child can 
do little but sdl (when a livelihood is to be 
gamed Without a lee.mise to lmmoiaiity); the 
boy can not only sell, but I'mL. 

The mam r ramifications f child-life and of 
(luld-vvoik in our teeming stieet#*, which I have 
I ju,t enumerated, rend it difficult to unite at a 
■ very nuo estimation of le <>f tin 'trot 

Im/f-t <iuU. The gains ol this week aie not 
litres* inly the guns of ihe ne'jt* there is the 
I fluoiue of the vveatf, ’. theie may lie a larger 
or a smaller number of hands “ taking a turn” at 
nr$ parnfular filling • week than m its pre- 
tjyuyssoi; and, above all, there is that comate- 
nation of circumstances, winch stiret-selleis tn- 
clit'H* in one expiessive wold-- “ luck. ‘ 1 mean 

the opportunities to lam «i lew pence, which on 
•nine occasions present themselves freely, and at 
others do not occur at all Such “ luck,' how¬ 
ever, is more felt by the boldest of horses, and 
i the class’of waiteis upon oppaitmnty (so to speak), 
§tban by those who depend upon trade. 

I lief lev e, however, both in consequence of 
! what I have observed, and fimn the concurrent 
testimony of persons lam,liar with the child-life ot^ 
London street*, that the earnings of the children, 
when they' are he.ilildul and ae‘iv<\ aie about the, 
same m the sevens capacitu ■ iliey exercise. The 
waiter on opportunity, the lad * on the look-out 
fora job,” may wait and h-ojc out all dayMiout 
j lesslv, but m the evening some fortunate chance 
may* realize# him “a whole tanner all in a li^np.” 4 
In like manner, the water cress girl may drudge 
. on from early' morning .until “cresses” are wanted 
for tea, and, * J h 1 nnection,” and a tolerably 
regular demand, ear#no mfye than the boy's Oc/., 
and probably not so much* 

One of thi' most profitable callings of the street- 
child is in the safe of Christmasm$, but that is 
j oitty for a villy brief season the most regular 
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returns in the child's trade, are in the sale of such 
things as vvfoter-cresscs, or any low-priced article 
fif daily consumption, wherever the youthful 
« vendor may be known. 

I find it necessary to place the earnings of the 
stfeet-children higher than those of the aged and 
infirm. The children are. more active, more 
persevering, and perhaps moiy* impudent. They 
are less deterred by the weather, and can endure 
more fatigue m walking long distances than old 
people. This, however, relates to the boys more 
especially, some of whom are very sturdy fidlojvj. J 

The oranges which the street-children now] 
vend at two a-penny, leave them a profit of Ad. 
in the shilling. To take Is. 6d. with a profit ol 
(id. is a fair day's work ; to take Is. with a profit 
of Ad. is a poor day’s work. The dozen hunches 
of cut-flowers which a girl will sell on an average 
day at ltl. a bunch, tost her C</., that sufli benigi 
also her profit. These things supply 1 think, a 
fair criterion.^ The children’s profits may be (jd. J 
a day, and including Sunday trade, tk. (jd. a | 
week; but with the drawbacks of bad wcalhei, 
they cannot be computed at more than 2*. (id. 
a week the year through. ‘The boys may earn 
‘2d. or l 6d. a week on an average moie than the 
girls, except in such things (whuh I shall specify 
under the next head) as seem moie partieuluily 
suited for female tiafho. 

Oj the ratt%.\ ahiih influent i rJiddmi in Jull- 
this m that covr.se of iwiwiss when a .street taiecr 
has been their choice or their lot, X have little to 
Silt. It seems quite a matter of chance, even 
where a pieferotice may eu*t. A iiinaway lad 
meets with a oamr.ule who pci hups sells fuzees, 
and he accordingly begins on fu/.ees. One youth, 1 
ot whom I have given an account (but he was not J 
of child’s estate), began his strict carder on tfy- ; 
papers. "When children are sent irto the struts J 
to sell on account of their parents, they, of course, | 
vend just what their patents have supplied to 
them. If “ on their own hook,” they usually 
commence their street career on what it is easiest I 
to buy and easiest to sell, a few nuts or oranges j 
bought m J Juki’s-plaice, iuciter-boxcs, or small 
wares. As their expeiience increases they may 
become general street sellers. The duller sort# 
will continue to cany on the trades that any one 
with oidinary lungs and muscles can pursue 
“ All a fellow wants to know to sell potatoes,” 
6aid a master street-seller to me, “ is to tell how 
many tanners make a boh, and how many yenaps 
a tanner.” [How many sixpences make a shil¬ 
ling, and how many pence a sixpence.] The 
smafter and bolder, lads ripen into pattorers, or 
street-performers, or fall into theft. For the : 
clasf of adventurous runaways, the patterer’s, or, 
rather, the paper-working patterer’s dife, with pts 
alternations of town and qountiy, fairs and hang¬ 
ings, the bustle of race grounds i^ d the stillness 
of a village, has great attracftons. To a pattering 
and chauntmg career, moreover, there is the stimu¬ 
lus of that love of approbation and of admiration, 
us strong among the often pcfnnless professionals j 
of the streets a» qjn the boards of tile opera ho^ise. | 


Perhaps there is not a child of either sex, now 
a street-seller, who would not to-morrow, if they 
thought they could clear a penny or two a day 
more by it, quit their baskets of oranges and sell 
candle-ends, or old bones, or anything. *fn a 
street career, and most especially when united 
with ajodging-house existence, there is no dainti¬ 
ness of ftie senses and no exercise of the tastes ; 
the question is not “ What do I like best to sell f” 
but “ What is likely to pay me best V’ This can¬ 
not be Von deled at; for if a child earn but Kd. a 
day on apples, and can make (id. on onions, its 
income isfnereased by 20 per cent. 

The tiades which I have specified as in the 
hands of stieel-children are carried on by both 
sexes. I do not know that even the stock in 
trade which most taxes the strength is more a 
boy’s than a girl a pursuit. A basket of oranges 
or f*f apples is among the heaviest of all the 
stocks hawked hv children; and in those pursuits 
thoic aie certainly as many, or rather more, gills 
than boys. Such articles as Hy-papors, money¬ 
bags, tins, fuzees, and Ohrhtmasing, aie chiefly 
the boys’sale; cut-flowers, lavender, water-cresses, 
and small wares, aie moie within the trading of 
the girls. 

The callings with which children do not meddle 
are those which lequne “ patter.” Some of the 
boys very glibly announce tln^r wares, and may 1 
piofuse now and then in commendations of their 
quality, cheapness, and supciunity, but it requires 
a longer experience to patter according to tlu* 
appreciation of it perhaps cultcdl stieet audience. 
No child, for instance, ventures upon the sale of 
grease-ieniovmg compositions, cum-salve, or the, 
“Trial and iix'-iutmn of Thomas Drury/ with an 
“ Affecting Copy of Weises. ’ 

A gentleman lemarked to me that it was rather 
curious that boys’ playthings, siyh as iambics 
and tops, were not hawked by street juveniles, 
whit might he veiy well able to recommend them. 

I do not remember to have seen any such things 
vended by children. 

Ediuatnm is, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain,* moie widily extended among slieet 
childien thn^i it was twelve or fifteen years ago. 
The difficulty m airiving at any conclusion on 
such a subject is owing to the inability to find aTiy 
one who knew, or could even form a tolerably 
accurate judgment of what was the state of educa¬ 
tion among these juveniles even twelve years 
back. 

I’erhaps it may be sufficiently correct to say that 
among a given number ol streej, children, vvhr*e, a 
dozen years ago, you met twenty who could lead, 
you wi4 now meet upwaids of thirty. Of sixteen 
children, none apparently fifteen years of age, 
whom I questioned on the subject, nine admitted 
that they could not read ; the other seven declared 
that they could, but three annexed to the avowal 
the qualifying words—“a little.” Ten were boys 
and six vveie gijs, and I spoke to them pro¬ 
miscuously as X met them in the street. Two were 
Irish lads, who were “ work »g ” oranges in co 
pany, and the bigger answered—“ Shu re, thin, we 
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( an ratio, your honour, sir.” X have little douht 
that they could, but in all probability, had either 
ot those urchins thought he would be a penny the 
better by it, he would have professed, to a per¬ 
fect Stranger, that he had a knowledge of algebra. 
“ Yis, sir, I do, thin,** would very likely be his 
ivspon.se to any such inquiry; and when told hr 
could not possibly know anything about it, Tie 
would answer, “ Arrali,tliiii, but 1 didn't undef- 
stand your honour.” # 

To the Ragged Schools is, in all probhbil.ty, 
owing this extension of the ability to read. 
Jt appears that the attendance of §ie street 
children at the Ragged Si bool is most uncertain ; 
as, judeed, must necessarily be the case where the 
whole time of the lad is devoted to obtaining a 
subsistence. From the best information I can 
collect, it appears that the average attendant ot 
these boys at these schools does not exceed fwo 
hoius per week, so that the amount of edmntion 
thus acquired, if education it my v be called, must 
necessarily he scanty in the extreme; and is 
frequently forgotten as soon as learned. 

With many of these little traders a natural 
shrewdness compensates m some measure for the 
deficiency of education, and < nahles them to cam- 
on their \arietv ot tiados with readiness and dex¬ 
terity, and sometimes with exactness. One boy 
with whom 1 had <i coinersatmn, told me th it 
he mwer made any mistake about the “coppeis,” 
although, as 1 subsequently discovered, he had no 
notion at all ot arithmetic beyond the capability 
of counting how many piece* of yon. lie had, . mi 
how much copper money was requited to make a 
“ tanner” or a “ bob.” 'Plus bov vended coat- 
studs : lie had also some metal collars fm dogs, m 
as he said, “ for cats ait her.” These a* teles he 
purchased at the same shop in Iloandsditch, 
whole “ there was a wondeiJul lot of other tilings 
to lie had, on’v some on ’em cost more money. ’ 

In speaking of money, the slang phr.ises^re 
constantly used by the sheet lads; thus a six¬ 
pence is a “tanner;” a shilling a “bob.'i oi*a 
hog a ciown is “a hulla half-crown “a half 
bull,” Ac. Little, as a modern xvrifey has le- 
niurked, do the persons tisin^; those prases know 
of their remote and somewhat classical origin, 
which may, indeed, be traced to the period ante¬ 
cedent to that when monarchs monopolized the 
surface of coined money with their own images 
and superscriptions. The? are identical with the 
very name ot money among the early Romans, 
which -was jicnniut, from junts, a Hock. The 
collections of coin dealers amply show, that the 
figurf of a hog wef anciently pi iced on a small 
frilvcr com, and that that of a hull decorated 
larger ones of the same metal : these coins w ’re 
frequently deeply crossed on the reverse : tins was 
for the convenience of easily breaking them into 
two or more pieces, should the bargain for which 
they were employed require it, and the -parties 
ipaking it had no smaller change handy to com¬ 
plete the transaction. Thus «e find that the 
“half-bull” of the itinerant street-seller or “ tra¬ 
veller,” so fa* from Wing a phrase of modern in¬ 
vention, as il generally supposed, is in point of 


fact referable to an era extremely remote. Numerous 
other instances might be gixen of Ao classical, 
oruna of many of the Hash or slang words used by 
these people. 

1 r.o\* give the answers I received from two 
boys. ike first, his mother told me, was the 
best scholar at his school when ho wa« there, and 
before be had to hdsp her in street sale. He was 
a pale, and not at all Ay ward boy, of thirteen or 
mrteen, and did not appear much to admire being 
questioned, lie had not been to a Ragged fjjchonl, 
jbu**t<i an “academy” kept by an old man. lie did 
not know what the weekly charge was, hut when 
father was ln.ng (' e died hud autumn) the scliool- 
mastei used to take it out in \egeUhles. Father 
w . a costetmonger : mother minded all about his 

moling, and master often said she behaved lo 
hir ki a lady. “ (lot! this child told me, “ was 
^ur lii^ivenly Father, and the maker of 
things; ln’#vne.« c-erything and everybody; he 
knew people's thoughts and (‘very yn they com¬ 
mitted if no one eks% knew it. JI is was the king¬ 
dom and the powei, and the glory, for ex or and 
ever, Amen. Jesus (jffrist was our*Loid and 
Sax lour, he was tin* son of (Aid, and xvas ciu- 
cihod for our sins. He xvas a ^jod himself ” 
[The (hild umleistood next to nothing of the 
doctime of the Tnnitx r , and L did not pi ess lmn | 

“ The Sculptures, xvlncn were the Rilde and r J\ s- 
tainent, xveie the Wold of Hod, and contained 
nothing but what was good and tine, if a boy lied, 
or stole, oi committed Mils,” he said, “ he would 
he punished m the next w'oild, which endured 
fm ever and over, Amen. It was *nly after 
death, when it was too kite to repent, that people 
went to the next wor ' lie attended chapel. 
Sometimes.” 

A.s to lyundane matt"’-., the boy told me that 
Yifftona was (Jilfen of tu«‘.it Ibitamand Ireland. 
•Shk T xvas borrFMav “l, 181 A, and sin reeded his 
late Majesty, King William IV., July 2o, 1837. 
She xvas married to Ins Ro\:t) Highness Pinicr 
Albeit, Ac., Ac. Fianc** xvas a dilleient country 
to this . lie had lie.ud there xvas no king or queen 
there, but didn t nndei stand about it. You 
couldn't go to France by lai*d, n7f more than you 
could to lieland. Didn't know am thing of file 
%ld tunes in history ; hadn't been told. Had 
heaid of the battle of Watuloo, the English 
licked. Had heard of the battle of Trafalgar, 
and of Loid Nelson ; dqin't know much about* 
him; but there was Ins pillar at (Jiaring-cross, 
pi«,t bv the candh 'ticks <f* utaius). When 
1 spoke of astronomy, the boy at once told me be 
knew nothing about it. lie had heard that the 
eaith went i .mnd the Min, nat fmm w hat Tie’d 
noticed, shouldn’t have thought it. Jle didn’t , 
think that the sun went round the eaith, it beetled 
to go more b We ways. Would like to lead more, 
it he had time T«nt he h id a few books, and there 
xvas hundreds ft so .. < oft as he was. 

1 am far Rom nuclei v a liny £, indeed I xvould not 
indulge in an approach to a scoff, at the extent of 
this bov's knoxvh dye. Many a maq xvhn piques 
himsedt on tlie,gdenitud^ of his breeches’ pocket, 
an<kwho attributes his success irwlife to the fulness 
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of liis knowledge, knows no more of Nature, 
Man, and Grod, than this poor street child. 

* Another hoy, perhaps a few months older, gave 
me his notions of men and things. lie was a 
thick-limbed, red-checked fellow; answered very 
finely, and sometimes, when I could not help 
laughing at his replies, laughed, loudly lninself, as 
if lie entered into the joke. 

Yes, he had heer’d of God who mode the 
world. Couldn't exact! $ recollec’ when he'd 
lieer’d on him, lmt he had, most sarten-ly. Didn't 
knowVhen the woild was made, or how anybody 
could do it. It must have taken a long time. It* 
was afore lus time, “ or yourji either, sir.” 
Knew there was a book called the Bible , didn*t 
know what it was about; didn't mind to know ; 
knew of suth a book to a sartmty, because a 
young ’oman took one to pop (pawn) for an old 
’junau what was on the spice—a brail liewdan- AnV 
the cove wouldn’t lia\e it, and the old {unan said he 

might be d-d. Nrter heei d tell on the deluge; j 

ot the world Inning been drywVded ; it couldn't, 
for there wasn’t water enough to do it. lie 
weren't a*.going to iret^nissell' tor such things as 
that. Didn’t know what happened to people alter 
death, only that they was biuied. Had seen a 
dead body laid out; was a little afeared at first; 
poor Dick looked so diilerent, and when you 
touched his lace, he was so cold * oh, so cold ! 
Had lieer’d on another woild , wouldn’t mind il 
lie was there his&eif, if he could do better, for 
things was olten queer here. Had heered on it 
from a tailor—such a clever cove, a stunner—as 
went to ’Straliar (Australia), and beerd him say 
he was going into another woild. Had never 
heer'd ot braifce, but had hcer’d ol Frenchmen ; 


lived in Webber-row, Waterloo-road. Thought lie 
had beerd speak of Buonaparte; didn’t know 
what he was; thought he had hcer’d of Shake¬ 
speare, but didn’t know whether he was alive or 
dead, and didn’t care. A man with somethin# like 
that name kept a dolly and did stunning; but he 
was sjclt a hard co\e that if he was dead it 
wouldn't matter. Had seen the Queen, but didn’t 
recollec’ 4 her name just ft the minute; oh ! yes, 
Wictoria and gilbert. Had no notion what the 
Queeiubad to do. Should think she hadn’t such 
pou r er [he had first to ask me what ‘ power" was] 
as the Led Mayor, or as Mr. Norton as was the 
Lambeth beak, and pel haps is still. Was never 
once before a beak and didn’t want to. Hated 
the crushers ; what business had they to iutefierc 
with him it lie was only resting his basket in a 
sheet 1 Had been once to the Wick, and once to 
th# Bower . liked tumbling bettei ; he meant to 
have a little pleasure when the peas came m. 

The knowledge and the ignorance of these two 
BUiplmgs represent that ot sheet dnldien gene¬ 
ral!}. Those who may have run aw r ay fimn a 
good school, or a better sort of home as far as 
means constitute such bettcrncss, ot course form 
S exceptions, So do the utteily stupid, 
j Tht J/onils, JUhyion, aiof Ojmiwits of the 
i strut-hiufintf (Jk/cIkh are the next topic. Their 
| business nmials have been iydicated in the course 
i ot my former statements, and m the geneial tone 
j ol' the lemaiks and conversation ot stieet-selleis. 
j As traders their morals may be lav enough. 

[ They give shortweight, and they give shoit me.i- 
miic ; they puck the juice out of oranges, and 
brush up old tigs to declare they 're new. Their 
silk braces are cotton, their buck-leather braces 


there wasn’t hall a quarter so many on ’em as of J are wash-leather, their sponge is often lotten, and 


Italians, with their earrings like Hash gals. | their salves and cuies quackeries. 

Didn’t dislike foreigners, for he»aiever* saw mne. j Speak to any onC of tho quickpv-witted strect- 
Wliat was they ' Had heer’d of Ifekutd. D-j**’t sellers on the subject, and though he may be 
know where it was, but it couldn't be very far, tins bio to deny that his brother traders art* guilty 
or such lots wouldn't conic from there to London, of these shoit-comings, he will justify them all 
Should say they walked it, aye, every bit of the l%y tlje example of shopkeepers. Une man, espe- 
way, tor he’d seen them conic in, all coveted with ciallv, with whom I have more than once eon- 
,dust. llad heer’d ot people going to sea, and had veined on the subject, broadly asserts that ns a 
seen the ships if* theyivei, but didn’t know nothing whole tlfe streets a*u in all matters ot business 
about it, for tie was very seldom that way. The sun honester than Mie shops. “ It ain’t -ire, ’ runs 
was made of fire, or it wouldn't make jou feel s# the purport of his remarks, “as makes coffee out 
warm. The stars was lire, too, or they wouldn't of sham chickoiy ; it ain't as makes cigars 1 "but 
shine. They didn’t make it warm, they was too of ihulmrb leaves; nee don’t make duffers Imndker- 


snmll. Didn’t know any use they was ol. Didn’t , 
know how far they was off; a jolly lot higher than ' 
the gas lights some on ’em was. Was never in a i 
church; had heer’d they wo&hipped God there; ! 
didn't know how it was done ; had heor’d sing- | 
ing'and playing inside when he'd passed ; never | 


chiefs, nor weave cotton things and call them silk. 
If we quacks a bit, does we make fortius by it as 
shopkeepers does with their ointments and pills ! 
If we give slang weights, how many rich shop¬ 
keepers is fined for that there 'j And how many ’a 
never found out i And when one on ’em’s fined, 


was there, for he had’nt no togs to go in, and j why be calculates how much he’s into pocket, 
wouldn't be let in among such svvcMs as he had j between what he ’s made by slanging, and what 
seen coming out. Was a ignorant «hap, for he’d j he’s been fined, and on he goes again, lie didn't 
never been to school, but, was up to many a move, | know that there ever was short weight given in 
and didn’t do bad. Mother said he would make Ins shop : not he! No more do treat our stalls 
hia fortin yet. *' or barrows I Who 'dliberates the beer I Who 

Had heer’d of the Duke of Wellington; ho makes old tea-leases into new? Who grinds rice 
was Old Nosey; didn’t think he ever seed him, among pepper! And as for smuggling—but nobody 
but had seed lus statty. J&adn’t hcer’d of the j thinks there’s any harm*>in buying smuggled 
battle of Waterloo, nor who it was atween; # once i things. What we does is like thap pencil you ’re 
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writing with to a great tree, compared to what the | 
rich people does. 0, don't tell me, sir, a gentle¬ 
man like you that sees so much of what’s going on, 
mUNteknow ire Ye better than the shopkeepers me.” 

To remarks such as these I have nothing to 
answer. It would be idle to point out Ip such 
casuists, that the commission of one wfong two 
ne\er justify another. The ignorant reverse I 1 -'* 
doctrine of right, and live, not l£ rule, bi i y 
example. I have unspaungly exposed the 
rogueries and trickeries of the street people, and it i 
is but fair that one of them should b$ hoard in j 
• planatum, rt not in justification. The trade 
ethics ot the adult street folk are also those of 
the } men lies, so on this subject I need dwell no 
longer. 

What 1 have said of the religion of the woi < i 
street-sellers applies with equal truth to Ihe 
children. Their religious feelings are generally 
formed for them bv their parents, especially then- 
mothers. If the children have no mu.1i ducctmn, 
then they have no religion. I did not question 
the stieet-sellei be foie quoted on this subject of 
the want of the Oiiiistiau spirit among Jus fia- 
ternity, old or young, ot he would at once have 
asked me, in substmee, to tell him m what class 
of society the irul Christian spirit was to be found 1 

As to the opinions,of the street child ion 1 can 
sav little. I’m* the most part they liave formed 
no opinions of anything hejond what affects tfioir 
daily struggles for bread. Of politics such 
children can know nothing. If* tiny are any¬ 
thing, they aie Chaitibts in feclimr, and are in 
general honest haters ol the police and of most 
constituted authorities, whom they often imifmimi 
with the police oflicer. As to their > p.nnms 
ot the. claims of friendship, and of the duty 
assisting one another, I believy these children feel 
and understand nothing about such matters. r i lie 
haul struggles ot then lives, and the little sjftn- 


The, Dxrdliny-phices of tin at rcd-children am 
in tin* same localities as I specified regarding the # 
women. Those who reside with their parents or 
employers sleep usually' in the same loom with 
them, and sometimes m the same bed. Nearly 
the whole of those, however, who support thorn¬ 
s' Ives by' Ptrjet-traHo live, or rather sleep, in the 
1* dging-liouses. Tt is tl* same with those who live 
by stieet-vagrancy or begging, or by street-theft; 
and for this lazy' or dishonest class of children 
t tln*woist description of lodging-houses have the 
stumgest attractions as they meet continually with 
_ tram ” fimu ti"* country, and keep up a eon- 
, stunt current of heming and excitement. 

J .«. .seems *5oim what curious that,consideiing the 
J ’ -a and lioisonunless of some of these lodging- 
I hou-H ■*, ^‘ao clnldu-n \v,»o ate inmates suffer only 
fin* aveiTige extent • sickness and mortality coiti¬ 
on to the {Inducts uumm^d with tin* j>oor. l'er- 
haps it may he amounted tor by the ^circumstance 
of then being eaily^iisers, and their being in the 
open air all day', so thaf^they are fatigued at the 
close ol tin* day, and # t heir sleep is deep and un¬ 
broken. I was assured by' a well-educated man, 
who was eompellfd to resort to such places, that 
he has seen cluldien sleep most profoundly' in a 
lodging-house throughout a loud ami long-continued 
dia.tuibu.nce. Many stieet-children who arc either 
“alone m the world,” or afraid to return home 
after a bad day's hale, sleep in the maikets or 
undei the <hy aicfies. 

There are many other lads who, hung unable 
to pay tin; !</., “t/., or Ik/, demanded?' in pre¬ 
payment, by the lodgim: house keepers, pass the 
night in the streets, wherever shelter may be 
attainable. The number of outcast boys and girls 
who slecjnHH ami abou. .1 . puiheus of Covent 
Uardi n-niaike^ each night, especially (luring the 
sfflTrfnei month*, ha*, been computed variously, and 
lifers atcmdiug to circumstances: but 


pat by they meet with, make them selfish. Theie 
may be coni pan ion.ship among them, bt-4 n*> 
fiiendshtp, ami this applies, J think, alike to boy's 
and girls. The boy's opinion of the girl^seems to 
be that she is made to heljf Jum^ o*j to supply 
gratification to Ins passions. 

There is yet a difficult inquiry,- as to the 
opinions which are formed hv the young females j 
reared to a street-life. I fear that those opinions are 
not, and cannot he powerfully swayed m favour of ! 
chastity', especially if the street girl have the quick- I 
ness to perceive that marriage is not much honoured 
among the most numerous body of street-folk. If sin* 
have w>t the qim*kucs3 to understand tins, then her 
ignorance is in itself most dangerous to her virtue. 
She may hear, too, expiessions o*f an opinuftr t!i it 
“going to church to be wed” is only to put money 
into the clergyman’s, or as these people say the 
“parson’s,” pocket. Without the watchful care 
of the mother, the poor girl may fonn an illicit 
connection, with little or no knowledge that she is I 
doing wrong; and peihaps a kh*l and indulgent j 
mother may be herself but a concubine, feeling ; 
little respect few a corefftony she did not scruple to 
dispense with.^ To such opinions, however, the 
Irish furnish the exception. 


those with whom 1 have spokuL upon the Mib- 
jim t, and who ol all others aie most likely to 
know, consider the average to be upwards ol 
“ 00 . * 

Thi J to i of tin, slnd-cldld ;•(» is in some 
crises an aheination of surfeit and inanition, moie 
especially tli.it of the stripling who is “ on his 
own hook.” II money be unexpectedly attained, 
a boy* will gorge himself w +h such dainties as lie 
loves ; if lie earn no in aiey, he v ill fast all day 
patiently enough, j^'ihaps di liking profusely' of 
watei A cake-seller told me that a little while 
before I saw him a lad of twelve or so had#on- 
sumed a shilling’s worth of caftes and pastry, as 
he had got a shilling by' “ fiddling not, be it 
understood, by the exercise of any musical skfll, 
lor “fiddling,* among the initiated, means the 
holding of hurst * or t T (■ performing of any odd 

j ui > a -. • • 

Of these cakes and past#y—the cakes being 
from two to twelve a penny, and the pastry, tarts, 
and“ Coventry's” (thrie-cornered tarts) two a penny 
—the street-urchins are very fond. To me they 
secured to po?..>ess no recommendation cither to the 
nose or the palate. The “strong” flavour of 
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these preparations is in all probability as grateful 
lo the palate of an itinerant youth, as is the high 
• (/out of the grouse or the woodcock to the fashion¬ 
able epicure. In this lespeet, as in others which 
I 'have pointed out, the “ extremes ” of society 
“ meet/' 

These remarks apply far mye to the male than 
to the female < hihlren. £>ome of the street-boys 
will walk a consideiahle distance, when they are 
in funds, to buy pastry of the .lew-boys in the ! 
JNIinorie**, Hoimdsditch, and Whitechapel ; tlpise 
keen tr.iders being reputed, and no doubt with*j 
tiuth, to supply the best cakes and pastiy of any. 

A more staple aiticle of diet, which yet partake^ 
of the character of a dainty, n» in groatdemand by 
the class I treat of - -pudding. A halfpenny or 
a penny-worth of baked plum, boiled plum (or 
Ubim dough), unrant or plum batter#! (batter*, 
pudding studded with raisins), is oitqfi a dinner 
This pudding is almohtJ.il way’s bought in the shops; 
indeed, in a street apparatus* tftere could hardly' 
be the necessary heat diffused o\er the stirf.ice 
required ;«and as I hau^told of a distance being 
travelled to buy pastry of the Jew-boys, so is it 
travelsed to b«y pudding at the best shops. The 
proprietor of one ol those shops, upon whom I 
called to make inqnines, told m<» that he sold 
about 300 penny w mths of pudding in a day. Two- 
thirds of tins quanLity' he sold to juveniles 
under fifteen years of age , hut lie hadn’t no¬ 
ticed particularly, and so could only guess. Tins 
man, when lie understood the objoi t of my 
inquiry, pisisted upon iny Listing h:s “latter, ’ 
which really was very good, and tasted- I do not 
know how otIAiwise to describe it—honest. Ilia 
pi of its were not large, he said, and judging fiom 
the size and quality of Ids oblong h tilneimy and 
pennyworth’s ol batter puddingfj h.i\ 1 no d*abt 
he stated the fact. “ There ’* mafty a pool ry^u 
and woman,” he &aid, “ ay e, sir, and some that 
you would think from their appearance might go 
to an eating-lion ,e to dim*, make a meal of! 1113 
pudding, as well as the street little ones. The 
.boys are often tiresome. ‘Master,’ they ’ll 803% 
‘can’t 3'ou givd'us ^pUimnnor Int than tins'?’ or, 

‘ Is it just up ? I like. 1 !, it ’ot, all ’ot."’ 

Tlie “ baked talur, ’’ liom tlie street-dealer’s cat 
more frequently than bom the shops, is another 
enjoyable poition of the street child’s diet. Of 
the sale to the juvenile population of pickled 
whelks, stewvd eels, 03 sters, boiled meat puddings, 
and other articles of street traflic, I have spoken 
under their respective heads. 4 

The Irish children who live with their parents 
farts as the p.uenta fare. If very poor, or if bent 
upon saving for some purpose, their diet is tea and 
b*v»ad and butter, or bread without butter. If not 
so rot/ poor, still tea, Ac., but .sometimes with a 
little h&li, and sometimes with a piece of meat on 
Sundays ; but the Sundays rneW is more common 
among the poor Erfghsh thfm the poor Irish street- 
traders; indeed tlie English street-sellers generally 
“live better” than the Irish. The coster-boys 
often fare well and abundantly. 

The children living m the lodging-hou^p?, I 
am informed, generally', partake only of such 


! meals as they can procure abroad. Sometimes of 
I a night they' may' partake of the cheap beef or 
j mutton, purveyed by' some inmate who has been 
“lifting flesh” (stealing meat) or “sawpey” 
(bacon). Vegetables, excepting the baked potato, 
they ryrely taste. Of animal food, perhaps, they 
partake Inure of bacon, and relish it the most. 

Drinking is not, from yghat 1 can learn, common 
afnong the strqj:t boys. The thieves are generally 
sober fellows, and of tlie others, when they are 
“in luck,” a half-pint of beer, to relish the bread 
and save •l«.y of the dinner, and a pennyworth of 
gin “ to keep the cold out,” are often the extent 
of the potations. The exceptions are among the 
ignorant coster-lads, who when they' have bu*n 
prosperous in their “ bunsc,” drink, and ape tlie 
vices of men. The gills, I am told, are generally 
fontler of gin than the hoys. Elderwme ami 
gingerbeer aie less popular among children than 
they used to be. Many of the lad< smoke. 

« 

The A iintscim ids of the sircd-childrcn are such 
as I have descuhed m my r account of the coster¬ 
mongers, but m a moderate degree, as those who 
partake with the gilatest zest of such amusements 
as the Penny' Half (penny' theatre) and the Two¬ 
penny Hop (dance) are more advanced in years. 
Many of the Penny Uaffs, howe'er, since I last 
wrote 011 the subject, have been suppressed, and 
the Twopenny Hops are not half so frequent as 
they were five or six years hack. Tlie dew-bovs 
of the streets play at draughts or dominoes in 
coffee-shops wh«ch they r liequent; in one m the 
London-road at which I had occasion to call were 
eight of these uichins thus occupied; and they 
play for money or its equivalent, but these 
sedentary gtines obtain little among the other and 
11101 e restless street-Jads. I believe that not one- 
half of them “know the cards,” l».t they are fond 
of gambling at pitch and toss, for halfpennies or 
farthings. 

w 77 |<- Clothititf of tin {•(m (-childn h , however 
it may vary in texture, fashion, and colour, has 
one pervading characteristic—it is never made 
ior the ^wearers, die exceptions to this julc 
seem to be thoSe, when a child lias run away and 
retains, through good fortune or natuial acuteness, 

I the supenor attue he wore before he made'the 
| choice—it choice he had of a street life; and 
j where the pride of a mother whose costermonger 
i husband is “ getting on,” clothes little Jack or 
Dill in a new Sunday suit. Even then the suit 
is more likely to be bought ready-made than 
“made to measure,” nor is it worn in business 
hours until the g'oss of novefty has departed. 

Tht boys and girls wear every variety of cloth¬ 
ing; it is often begged, but if bought is bought 
from the fusty stocks of old clothes in Petticoat 
and Rosemary-lanes. These rags are worn by the 
children ns long as they will bold, or can be tied 
or pinned together, and when they drop off from 
continued wear,/rom dirt, and from the ravages 
of vermin, the child sets his wits to work to 
procure more. One mods* of obtaining a fresh 
supply is far less available than ft was three or 
1 four years back. This was for the lads to denude 
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themselves of their rags, and tearing them up in 
the casual-ward of a workhouse, as it were com- 
<*pel the parish-officers to provide them with fresh 
apparel. 

Thra mode may be successful in parts of the 
country still, but it is not so, or to a ^ery limited 
extent, in town. The largest, and what was ac¬ 
counted by the vagrants the most liberal of idi ! 
the casual wards of the metropolitan workhouse^ I 
that of Marylobone, has been closed abo*. e t 
years. So numerous were the applicants ibr ad¬ 
mission, and so popular among the vagrants was 
Warylebone workhouse, that a fever resulted, and 
attacked that large establishment. It was not 
uncommon tor the Irish who trudged up fiom 
Liverpool, to be advised by some London \agiant 
w liom they met, to go at once, when they reached 
the tapital, to Warylebone woikhouse, and th..t 
the lush man might not forget a name that x^.is 
liew to him, lips friendly ad\iser would write it 
down for linn, and a troop of pogi wretched Irish 
cluldien, with pircutsus wretched, would go to 
Warylebone workhouse, and m their ignorance or 
simplicity, present the add less which had been 
gnen to them, as it it were a regular order for 
admission * Hoys have sometimes committed of¬ 
fences that they might get into prison, and as 
they contrived that their apparel should lie unlit 
lor puipo«esof decency, 01 peihaps their rags had 
become unfit to wear, they could not be sent 
naked into the sfleets again, and so had clothing 
given to them. A shirt will be win by one of 
those wretched uicluns, without wishing, until u 
falls asunder, and many have no shirts. The 
gnls aie on the whole less lagged than the hoys, j 
the most disgusting parts of their pel sons or ,p« 
parol—1 speak here mote of the wgiant »i the 
mixed \agiant trading and gelling girl pdten a 
child prostitute) *liauof the regular snoot seller—- ; 
the worst paiticular of these girls’appeal .nice, 1 j 
repeat, is in their foul and matted hair, u fifth 
looks as if it would defy sponge, comb, and brush 1 
to purify it, and in the broken and filthy boot* 
and stockings, which they seem novel to button or 
to garter. # * 

The n.sitir.'! of the ^hefi-duldren are ! 

the last division of my inquiry, and an ample 
field is presented, alike for wonder, disgust, pity, 
hope, and regret. 

l’erhaps the most rcinnikalde characteristic of 
these wretched childien is their extraordinary 
licentiousness. Nothing can well exceed the ex¬ 
treme annual fondness for the opposite sox which 
pre\ a* amongst t^em: some rather singular : 
circumstances connected with tfns subject haw* 
come to my knowledge, and from these facts it . 
would appear that the ago of puberty, or some- l 
thing closely resembling it, may be attained at a . 
much less numerical amount of years than that at ! 
which most writers upon the human species have 
hitherto fixed it. Probably such circumstances as 
the promiscuous sleeping together of both sexes, 
the example of the older peisnns indulging in the 
grossest immoiflity m 4 he presence of the young, 
and the use of^obscene expressions, may tend to 


produce or force ail unnatural precocity, a pre¬ 
cocity sure to undermine health and shorten life.,. 
Jealousy is another characteristic of these children, 
and perhaps less among the girls than the boys. ' 
Upon the most trivial offence in this respect, qr 
on the suspicion of an offence, the “gals’’ are 
sine to be beaten cruelly and savagely by their 
“ chaps.” This appears to be a very common case. 

The details of filthinefs and of all unclean ness 
w uieli 1 gave in a recent number as things of 
course in ceitun lodging houses, render it jmne- 
geasyy to dwell longi r upon the subject, and 
it is one f om which I willingly turn to other * 
natters. 

In addition to tin licentious, the vagabond pro- 
pen* 'ics of this class are \eiy striking. As soon 
a» u* warm weuuier commences, boys and girls, 
but # m *, specially boys leave the town in shoals, 

' t£iverging the couutn' m every direction ; son;* 
furnished wfth tiillmg ai tides (such as I hate 
already enumerate) to .self, and others to beg- 

■ gimr, linking, or th Awing. It is not the stroot- 
sellcis who so much leso^t to tin* tramp, as those 

; w ho arc d<*void of the commonest flotions of 
honesty; a quality tlfese young tag rants some¬ 
times respect when m fear of a £aol, and the 
, haul work with which stub a place is identified 
m their minds and to which, with the peculiar 
, idiosyncrasy of a loving race, they have an insu- 
! perable obj(*ction. 

j l Jiave met with boys and girls, however, to 

■ whom a gaol had no terrors, and to whom, when 
I in prison, there was only one duad, and that a 

common one among the ignorant, wheth » M *vvith or 
without any sense of religion—superstition. “I 
lay m prison of a night, said a boy who was 
generally utn »ug the briskest of his class, “and 
think 1 sly 11 see things.” ' Tie “ things” repre¬ 
sent* the tugue ffars which many, not naturally 
sUfi'f, but uu&iught or ill-taught persons, enter¬ 
tain in the dark. A girl, a perfect termagant in 
the breaking of windows and such like offences, 
told me something of the same kind. She spoke 
well of the treatment she experienced in prison, 
and seemed to have a liking for ^J»o matron and* 
ollidals; her conduct there was*quiet and lesptctful. 

I believe she was not addicted to drink. 

1 * Many of the gnls, as well as the boys, of course 
trade as they tramp.” They often sell, both m 
the country and iu town, little necklaces, com¬ 
posed of red benies strun.» together upon thick 
thread, for dolls and children : but although I 
ha\ e asked severafyof them, l have never yet 
found one who collected the hemes and made the 
necklaces themselves ; neither have 1 met wish a 
single instance in which the jfirl vendors knew 
the name of the lu rries thus used, nor indeed 
even that they vile berries. The invariable Pe- 
piy to my questions upon this point lias been that 
they “are called i.> oklao^ ” that “ they are just 
a* they sells ’em to us* that they u don't know 
whether they are made or •nether they grow,” 
and in most cares, that they “ gets them in Lon¬ 
don, by Shoreditch ; •although m one case a little 
brown-complexiojcd girl, with bright sparkling 
eyes^said that “she got them frftm the gipsies.” 
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At first I ^fancied, from tliis child’s appearance, 
*hat she was rather superior in intellect to most 
of her class; but I soon found that she was not a 
whit above the others, unless, indeed, it were in 
the possession of the quality of cunning. 

Some of the boys, on their country excursions, 
trade in dominoes. They carry a variety of 
boxes, each differing in size and varying accord¬ 
ingly in price: the lotVest-priced boxes are 
mostly (><A each (sometimes 4 (A, or even IkA), the 
highest l.v. An informant told nig that these 
boxes are charged to hnn at the rate of 20 tii ’25 
'per cent, less ; but if, as is commonly the case, ho 
could take a number at a time, he would ha\ • | 
them at a smaller price still. They aie \ery ; 
rudely made, and soon fall to pieces, unless 
handled with extreme care. Most of the boy & 
who \end this article play at the game thtfiry 
s’Aves, and some with skill ; but in every ease, 

I helie\e, there is * willingness to cheat, or 
take advantage, which is hautiy disguised : one 
boy told me candidly that those who make the 
most money are considered to he the cleverest, 
whether by selling or i heating, or both, at the 
game; nor cap it be said that this estimation of 
cleverness is peculiar to these children. 

At this season ol the year great numbers of the 
street children attend the iaces m different putts 
of the countiv, more especially at those in the 
vicinity of a large town. The race-course of Wolvn- 
hninptoii, tor instance, is usually thronged with 
them during the period of the spoil. While t iking 
these tvrignnations they sometimes sleep m the 
low lodgiYig-hous'’S with which most ol oui pro¬ 
vincial towns ; hound . frequently “ skipper it " in 
the open air, when the weathei is fine and warm, 
and occasionally in bum* or outhouses attached to 
farms and cottages. Sometime' tiled 1 trave 1 m 
couples— a boy and a gul, or twi boys oWwo , 
girls; but the latter is not so common a case as ( 
either of the former. It is lare that mole than j 
two may be met m company with each other, i 
except, indeed, of a night, and then they usually 1 
herd together m numbers. The boys who cany ! 
*doininoes some: »m*s. also, liu\e a sheet of paper I 
for sale, on which is mdely printed a lepresenta- ! 
turn of a draught-boanl and men the latter << l i 
which are of two eoloitis (lilack and white) and 
may be cutout with a pair of bciusois ; thus foim- 
_ mg a ready means of jduymg a game so popul.ti 
in rustic places. Thc&e sheets ol jiaper uie sold 
(if no moie can be got for them) at a penny each 
The boy who showed them .0 me said lie gave 
a halfpenny a piece for them, or <V. lor liItem. 
llo"Said he always bought them in London, and 
that he did not know any other place to get them 
nt v nor had “ ever heard any talk of their being 
bought nowhere else.” 

The extraoidinary lasciviousness of this class 
which 1 have already mentiono' 5 appears to con¬ 
tinue to mark then character during their vaga¬ 
bondizing career in'the couutiy as fully as 111 
town; indeed, an informant, upon whom 1 think 
I may rely, says, that the nightiv scenes of youth¬ 
ful or even childish prolligaty iirthe low lodging- 
houses of the small piovincial towns quite equal 


--even if they do not exceed—those which may 
he witnessed in the metropolis itself. Towards 
the approach of winter these children (like the 
vagrants of an older growth) advance towards 
London; some remain in the larger towns, such as 
1 Liverpool, Manchester, liirmingham, Sheffield, 
&c., butothc gi eater proportion appear to retui 11 
to the metropolis, where-they resume the life they 
h»id previously led, anything but improved in 
education, morals, manners, or social position 
generally, by their summer’s excursion. 

The language spoken by this rambling class is 
peculiar in its construction : it consists of an odd 
medley of cockney lied English, rude provincial¬ 
isms, and a large proportion of the slang eomniwuly 
used by gipsies and other “ travellers,” in con¬ 
veying their ideas to tlio.se whom they wish to 
purchase their commodities. 

Among the propensities of the stieet boys I do 
not think that pugnacity, or a fondness, or even a 
; great readiness, ior fighting, is a piedomimvnt 
I element. (jumbling ami thieving may' be life 
| among a class of these poor wretches ; and it may 
not imlrcquently happen that foi us is resorted to 
by one boy biggei than another to obtain the 
j halfpence ot winch the smaller child is known to 
be possessed. Tims (pi. nr els among them areveiy 
: frequent, hut they laroly lead to fighting Even 
1 111 the full swing and liny of their jealousy, it 
does not appear that these hoys attack the object 
of then .suspicions, hut pivlei the less h izardous 
course of chastising the delinquent or unjustly 
suspected gul. “The guls m the low lodging 
liou-es, I was told .1 little time mijc 1 , by a womnu 
who used to frequent them, sometimes, not often, 
scratched one another until the two had bloody 
laces ; and they tiled to h.le one aim the L 
now and then, but they seldom fought. What 
was this pool woman's notion of a light between 
t\vp guls, it may not be veiy easy to comprehend. 

The number of ilnldien out daily in the streets 
of London, employed m the mi nous occupations 1 
have named, together with other* which may 
possibly have been oveilooked—including those 
who beg*' without otfeimg any article foi sale - 
thus** who 'wil. woik as light porters, as eirand 
boy* and the like, for 1 banco passengers, lias been 
variously calculated; probably nothing like exact¬ 
itude can be Imped foi, much less expected, ill 
sue Ii a speculation, for* when a government census 
ha* been so frequently found to fail in eoriectness 
of detail, it appears highly improbable that the 
number of those so uuceUam in their places of 
resmt and so migratory in their habits, #*m be 
ascertained with *uiy thing like a definite amount 
, of cerkunty by a^pnvate individual. Taking the 
returns of accommodation afforded to these children 
111 the casual wards of workhouses, refuges for the 
destitute and homeless poor; of the mendicity and 
! other societies ot a similar description, and those 
■ of oui hospitals ami gaols,—and these sources of 
information upon this subject can alone be confi¬ 
dently relied upon,—and then taking into the 
calculation the additional tfimbers^who pass the 
night m the variety of ways r have already 
enumerated, I think it will be 'found that the 
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number of boys and girls selling in the streets of 
this city, and often dependent upon their own 
exertions for the commonest necessaiies of life, 
may be estimated at some thousands, but neater 
10 JU00 than 20,000. 

The consideration which I have devoted to this j 
branch of my subject has been considerable, t hut . 
still not, in my own opinion, commensurate to the I 
importance of its nature. Step.\ ought most «r- 
questionably to be taken to palliate the fvils a . i 
miseries I have pointed out, even if a positive 
lemedy be indeed impossible. • 

Each year sees an increase of the numbers of 
street-children to a very consideiable extent, and i 
the exact natun* of their position may be thus 
briefly depicted : what little information, they I 
leciuve is obtained fiom the ivoist class—from ! 
cheats, vagabonds, and rogues; what little 
ment they indulge in, springs from sources the 
most poisonous—the most fatal to happiness and 
welfare; what little they kno\y of a home is neces¬ 
sarily associated with much that is \ ile and base.; 
their very means of existence, uncertain and pre- 
caiious as it is, is to a great extent identified with 
petty chicanery, which is quickly communicated by 
one to the other ; while their physical sufferings 
from cold, hunger, exposure to the weather, and 
other causes of a similar nature, are constant, and 
at times extremely severe. Tlius every means by 
which a pioper intelligence may be conveyed to 
their minds is either closed or at the least tainted, 
while every duct by. which a bad description of 
knowledge may be infused is sedulously cultivated 
and enlarged. Parental instruction ; the comforts 
of a home, however humble—the great moral 
truths upon which society itself rests;—the influ¬ 
ence of proper example ; the power ol cduc; non ; 
the effect of useful amusement; are all denied to 
them, or come to them so greatly vitiated, that 
they rather tend to increase, than to repress, t the 
very evils they were intended to remedy. 

The costers invariably say that no persons under 
the age of fifteen should be allowed by law 10 vend 
articles in the streets ; the reason they give for 
this is—that the children under that period of life 
having fewer wants and requiring Ess money to 
live than those who arc older, will sell at a less 
profit than it is fair to expect the articles sold should 
yield, and thus they tersely conclude, “ they per- 
vents others living, and ruins themselves.” 

There probably is truth in this remark, and I 
must confess that, for the sake of the children 
themselves, I should have no objection to see 
the suggestion acted upon; and yet there imme¬ 
diately rises the pkin yet startling question—in 
such a case, what is to become iff the children 'i 

I now cite the histories of street-lads belonging 
to the several classes above specified, us illustra¬ 
tions of the truth of the statements advanced 
concerning the children street-sellers generally. 

Of Children sent out as Street-Selleks nv 
their Parents. 

Of the boys and girls who are sent out to sell in 
the streets by parents who arc themselves street- 
traders, I neeu say but little under this head. I 


have spoken of them, and given sometof their state¬ 
ments in other divisions of this work (see ftte 
accounts of the coster boys and girls). When, at 
is the case with many of the costermongers, and 
%vith the J.isli fruit-sellers, the parents 'and 
children follow the same calling, they form one 
household, and work, as it were,“intoone another’s 
hands.” The father can buy a larger, and con¬ 
sequently a cheaper Quantity, w hen lie can avail 
himself of a subdivision of labour as inexpensive 
as that of his own family—whom he imfst main¬ 
tain whether employed or unemployed—in order 
to vend 8uv.li extra quantity. 1 have already 
»noticed t’ at m some iauulies (as is common with 
rude tribes) tostei 'longeiing seems an hereditary 
pur-..It, and the frequent and constant employ- 
in- ut of childien m street traffic is one reason why 
,this ii|ieu'iary pursuit perpetuated, for stjpot 
comiueice^s thus at . very early ago made part 
and paicel of the young caster’s existence, and he 
very probably acquires a distaste ‘for any other 
occupation, which may entail more of itArcuut 
and trltoniouiu*. It i^very rarely that a coster¬ 
monger apprentices bis son to any handiciaft busi- ’ 
ness, although a daughter may sometimes be placed 
in domestic service. The child, is usually “sent 
out to sell.” 

There is another class ol children who are “sent 
out’’ as aie the children of the costers, and some¬ 
times with the same cheap and readily attained 
articles—oranges and lemons, nuts, chestnuts, 
onions, salt (or fresh) herrings, winks, or shrimps, 
and, more rarely, with water-cresses or f«" Viiowcrs. 
Sometimes the young vendors offer small wares— 
leather boot-1,ices, coat-studs, steel pens, or such 
like. These aic often the children, not of stieet 
sales people, but of persons in i measure connected 
wi/h a Street l’fe, or some open-air pursuit; the 
cli} Id veil of calynen deprived of their licences, or of 
ine'hangeiB-on of cabmen ; of the** supers'" (super- 
muneianes) of the theatres who have irregular or 
no employment, or, as they would call it, “ en¬ 
gagement,” \v itli the unhappy consequence of irre¬ 
gular or no “ salary the children, again, of streof; 
performers, or Ethiopians,^ or •’street-musicians, 
are “ sent out to sell,” as well as those of the 
poorer class of labourers connected with the liver 
—ballast-heavers, lumpers, &e.; of (Irish) brick¬ 
layers’ labourers and. paviours’ asMstants; of 
market-porters and dock-labourers; of coal-heavers*,* 
out of work, and of the Helpers at coal-wharfs, 
and at the other wh.ufs; of t’'o Billingsgate 
“ roughs and of 'Jhe many classes of the labour¬ 
ing, rather than the artisan poor, whose earnings 
are uncertain, or insufficient, of have failed them 
altogether. 

With suck classes as those (and more esppci^lly 
with the Irish), ns soon as Pat or Biddy is big 
enough to carry a basket, and is of sufficiently 
ripened intellect,to undeioUud the relative value 
of coins, from a farthing to > shilling, he or she 
in mi do something “to help, - ’ and that something 
is generally to sell in the streets. One poor woman 
who made a scanty Lving ir working on com sacks 
and bags—her infirmities sometimes preventing her 
wording at all—sent out three children, together 
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or separately? to sell lucifer-matches or small 
watfes. “They like it she said, “ and aheays 
rant to be of into the streets; and when ray 
husband (a labourer) was ill in the hospital, the 
few t pence they brought in was very useful; but 
now he’s well and at work again and we want to 
send the eldest—she’s nine—to school; but they 
all will go out to sill if they can get hold of any 
stock. 1 would never have’Bcnt them at all if I 
could have helped it, but if they made 6 d. a day 
among the three of them, perhaps it saved their 
lives when things were at the worst." If a po«..‘r 
wftmian, as m this instance, has not been used to 
street silling herself, there is always some neigh- < 
hour to advise her what to pui chase for her ; 
children's hawking, and instruct her where. 

From one little gnl I had the following account, i 
She was then selling boot-laces and offereji them < 
most perseveimgly. Sho was turned^ nine, she j 
said, and had sold thinjs in the streets lor two ; 
years past, but’ not regularly. Tine father got his ; 
living in the streets by “ playing she Boomed i 
reluctant to Jalk about hiscivocatum, but I found \ 
that he was sometimes a street-musician, or street- j 
performer, and pometunes sung or mited in public . 
house®, and having “seen better duvs,” bad it i 
appears communicated some leelmg of dislike lor 
Ilia present pursuits to Ins duughtei, so that I dis- , 
‘continued any allusion to the subjeet. Tliemotliei | 
earned 2.s. or 2s. (kl. weekly, in shoe-binding, when i 
she had employment, which was three weeks out ! 
of four, and a son of thirteen earned what was ; 
sufficient* to maintain him as an (occasional) 1 
assistant in" a wholesale pottery, or rather pot- i 
shop. 

“It's in the winter, sii, when things are far 
worst with us. Father can make very little then 
—hut I don't know what he tain? exact*.v at any 
time—and though mother has mor*» work t^pn, 
there s lire and candle to pay tor. We weio very 
badly off last winter, and vvoise, 1 think, the winter 
before. Father sometimes came home and bad I 
made nothing, and if mother had no woik in hand 
vye went to bod to save lire and candle, il it was 
over so soon. Father would die afore he would | 
let mother take as mm h as a loaf fiorn the parish, i 
I was sent out to sell nuts hrst: ‘ If it’s only 1 '/, j 
you make,’ mother said, ‘ it s a good piece of | 
bieud.’ I didn’t mind being sent out. 1 knew j 
children that sold things m the streets. lVihaps 1 
1 liked it better than framing at home without a J 
fire and with nothing to do, and il I went out 1 saw i 
other children busy. No, I waixi’t a bit frightened j 
when I first started, not a bit. Some children—but j 
they"Was such little things—said : 4 O, Liz, 1 wish 
I was you.’ 1 bad twelve h.i’porths and sold them 
all., I don’t know what it made ; 2d.<most likely. 

I didn't crack a single nut myself. I was fond of 
them then, but I don’t care for them now. 1 could 
do better if J went into public-houses, but I’m 
only let go to Mr, Smith's, because be knows 
father, and Mrs. Smith and him recommends me 
and wouldn’t let anybody mislest me. Nobody 
ever offered to. 1 hear peojAo swear there some¬ 
times, but it ’a not at me. i sell-huts to children 
in tho streets, and laces to young women. I have 


sold nuts and oranges to soldiers. They never Bay 
anything rude to me, never. I was once in a 
great crowd, and was getting crushed, and there 
was a very tali soldier close by me, and he lifted 
me, basket and all, right up to his shoulder, {Aid 
carried me clean out of the crowd. lie had stripes 
on his ainjt ‘ I shouldn’t like you to be in such 
a trade,’says he, 'if you was my child.’ He didn’t 
say, why he wouldn't like ft. Perhaps because it 
was beginning t<^ rain. Yes, we are far better off 
now. Father makes money. I don’t go out in 
fad weather m the summer; m the winter, 
though, 1 must. I don’t know what I make. 
I don t know what 1 shall be when I grown}). 

1 can read a little. I’ve been to chute!) five or 
six times in my life. 1 should go oftuicr and so 
would mother, if we had clothes.” 

I J.iave no reason to suppose that in this case 
the father was an intempeiutc man, though some of 
the parents who thus Bend their children out arc 
intemperate, ami, loymg to indulge in the idleness 
to which intemperance inclines them, are forced to 
live on the labour of their wives and clnldien. 

Of a “ Neiili'cted” Ciiii.d, a Stjiklt-Ski.t.tik. 
Of this class perhaps then* is less to lie said than 
of others. Ihunken parents allow their clnldien 
to inn about the stieets, and often to shift for 
themselves. If such p.uents .have any sense of 
shame, unextmginshed by their continued be¬ 
sottedness, they may feel relieved by not having 
their children before their eyes, for the verv sight 
of them is a reproach, and eveiy rag about such 
helpless beings must carry its accusation to a 
mind not utterly callous. 

Among such children there is not, pci haps, 
that extreme pressure of wretchedness or of priva¬ 
tion that there is amay\g the oiphaus, or the utterly 
deserted, if a “neglected child” have to shift, 
wholly or paitlv, for itself, it is perhaps with the 
advantage of a shelter; for even the bin* room of 
the drunkard is m some degieo a shelter or roof 
There is not the nightly need of 'PI. lor a bed, or 
the alternative of the Adelphi arches for nothing. 

I met mth one little gul ten or eleven veais of 
age, whom soil)' of the street sellers described to 
me as looking out for a job even now and then. She 
vva*. small-Ieatured and daik-eved, and seemed 
intelligent. Her faee and hands were brown as if 
fiom exposure to the weather, and a lack of soap ; 
but her dress was not dirty. Her father she de- 
described as a builder, probably a bricklayer's 
labourer, but be could woik, she said, at drains or 
suih like. “Mother’s been dead a long time,” 
the child continue^, “and father brought adother 
woman.home and ,told me to call her mother, but 
she soon went away. I works about the streets, 
but only when there *s nothing to eat at home. 
Father gets drunk sometimes, but I think not so 
oft as he did, and then he lies in bed. No, sir. 
not all day, but be gets up and goes out and 
gets more drink,^ and comes back and goes to, 
bed again. He never uses me badly. When 
he’s drinking anil has moyev, he gives me some 
now and then to get bread andT butter with, 
or a halfpenny pudding ; be never, eats anything 
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in the house when he’s dunking, and he’s a 
very quiet man. Sometimes lie’s hud in bed 
two or three days and nights at a time. T goes 
to school when lather has money. We lives ' 
v?ry well then. I’ve kept myselt for a whole 
week. 1 mind people's stalls, it they’re away a , 
lot, and run tor them it they ’10 wanted;*and, l iro ! 
eirands. I \c carried home l!o v ver-pots ioi a l 'My ' 
I’ve got a li. enny on a -m«i a enny •and 
bonv* bread perhaps and I seined >*• lh I ' 
should like \oiy well to have a pitch oi my own. 

/ lluiil. / Auntiif I/D' that ffiffi) l/ntr jtltia'. Jlift 
1 h.ne a-isiei who h.is .i place in the country , 
she s i.u older than 1 am, and peril.ips 1 shall u U 
yne. ilut lathei 3 at vvmk now, and he say a he II 
take the pledge. Five or six times 1 ve sold 
oranges, and mgaiis as well, and rained tile mon *y 
to Mis. , who gave me all 1 took above Id - 
tor mvsoll.” ; 

It could surprise no one if a child so neglected 
became so habituated to a street lilo. that she 
could not adapt heiself to any other. J lieaid of * 
other children thus or similailv neglected, but 
boys i.u more frequently than gills, who i taded ro- 
gul.uly in apples, manges, \c . on thoip own 
aciount. Some ha\e become iegulat street-sellers, 
and even in childhood have abandoned their 
homes and supported themselves. 

Or a lliithi* Comtek. Hoy. 

One shrll-hsh seller, who has known stivet-com- 
meice and sti<*et-folk for many years, thought, 
although he only h.uuded an >pinn,n, that 
then* was less dunking among the young costers, 
and less swearing, than he had known m a pte- 
cedmg geneiatmn. 

A young eosteV boy living with he patents, 
who had a good buMiie-o* -,tol.l me that he would 
nevet be iistlung but a “ genetal dealer,” (which 
among some oi these people i.s tile “genteel’ 
designation tor a costetmonger,) as long as he 
lived, unless, indeed, he rose to a coal shell and 
a horse and cart; a consummation, pcih'aps with 
the addition of a greeu-groceiy, a fixed iisb, 
and a ginger beer tiade, i'Ot iinliv(iu**itly r amved 
at by the more piudent co^eimongets. This 
boy could neither read nor write , lie had beer 
# sent to school, and Hogged to school (he grinned 
as he told me) by his mother, who said his 
father wouldn’t have been “done’’so oiten by line 
folks, when he sold “giwss” (aspaiagus) ami such 
things as cost money, if he could have kept 
count. But his father only laughed, and said 
nothing, when the boy “cutaway” hum school, 
wflieh he did #> continue)tuly, that the school¬ 
master at length declined thf charge of the young 
coster’s further education. Thu stupTmg, who 
was about fourteen, seemed very proud o r a pair 
of good half-boots which his mother had bought 
him, and winch he admned continually as he 
glanced at lus feet. Ill** parents, from Ins account, 
wero indulgent, and when they got farthings m 
change or in any manner, Ttept them for him ; 
and so he got treats, and smart things to wear 
now and \hen. "We expects to do well,” lie , 
said, for h^ used the “ we" when he spoke of [ 


his parents’ busmen, “ when it s peas and 
lit w j iota toes, cheap enough to cry. It’a ♦my 
dodge to ci v. I know a man as says, * M»y 
mouth ought to be ashamed on itself, or things ud 
a been herJier.’ Last week I sung out, A was 
tin Hume man’s dodge, in* put me up to it * Here’s 
youi Hie.it lixhiyition mackarel.’ People laughed, 
hut it weren’t no great good. I’ve been to Penny 
<Jails, b it not this gf&odish bit. I likes the sing¬ 
ing be-t as has a stiiunm choius. Tiiere’s been a 
deal of hard up l.itily among people as Is general 
de.ikrs Things is getting bater, 1 think, and 
tliev liiv-t It wouldn’t Uo Jit all it they didn’t. 
It’s no iim* vo'i a asking me about what I 
thu.i ut the t^t *en or them sort of people, ior I 
known nothing aoout them, and never goes among 
..cm.” 

’"Iw* Hired lnvs, ' >r the service of the c^ster- 
niooy'i-.. whether lined ior the day, or more per¬ 
manently are vci ge.urally oi the chews I have 
spoken ut. When the New Cut, "Lambeth, was a 
gie.it street-market, every motning, dining the 
height oi the vegetable and fruit, seasons, lads 
; lined to Usviuhlo .ill iloopor-strcet, Short stn i *.,* 

| ^ oik-Htreet, and, indeed, in all ’fre smaller streets 
1 or couits, whidi mil liglit and leit fiom the “ two 
Cuts ’ When the costermonger stalled thence, 
j pel bans “ by tho i;rst light,” to m.uket, those boys 
used to mil up to Ins barrow, “ D you want 1116, 
Jaik f ” or, “ Want a boy, IfriJbeing their con- 
I slant request. It is now the same, m the lo¬ 
calities *\ hole the costermongers live, 01 when* they 
keep their ponies, donkiys, and b’Vrfou3, and 
whence they emerge to m.uket. It is the same at 
Ifrilmgsgate and the other markets at which these 
j tt.uieis make their * holes.tle pine liases. Hoys 
I wait. aboti l these imutM “to be hired,” 01, as they 
I may s'ljie it, Jo “see 1* .hey' re wanted. ’ When 
I hived, thoie* is seldom ai.V “wage” specified, the 
finds seeming always willing to depend upon the 
I liheiality ol the costeimongei, and often no doubt 
, with an eye to the chances oi “ bunse.’ A sharp 
lad thus engaged, who may acquit himseli to a 
: eostermongei 3 liking, perhaps continues some 
| time in the same man’s emplujr. 1 may obseive, 

1 that in this gathering, and lor such a purpose, 
j there is a le-embl.ince to the simple proceedings 
J ot the old times, when around the iiuuket cro-.fi 
j ol the nearest town assembled the population 
who sought employment, vv hetlier in qgucultujyl . 
or household labour, m gome parts of the nortli 
ot Knglund these gatherings are still held at tho 
two halt y r early' Ifruinoi Ma. nay and Martinmas. 

A lad oi tliu teen or lour teen, who did not look 
very strong, gave me the following account: “ I 
helps, you see, mi, where 1 can, ior mother (who 
j sells sheep's*trotters) depends a deal on herjti^ittefS, 
but they not gre.it bread for an old ’oinan, and 
: there’s me and Nedijy to keep. Father’s abroad 
and a soger. Ho I know ho is 1 *.Mother says so, 
sir. 1 look, out a> *iy morning when the coster- 
i mongers starts for the fnarkets. and wants boys 
1 lor their barrows I cried roots last. ‘Jlere’s 
y out masks, ha’penny eaeh. Here ’2 yvr all agro’m’ 
and all a blu'tnV I h ot my grub and i id. I takes 
flie tin home. If there’s a cabbage or two left. 
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I Vo had it gr.v to mo. / likes that work In tier 
7 \of school. 1 shovld think so. On.* hie 
Veil, X don’t know wot one sees perticler; but 
it s wot people calls life. X was a week at 
scho^ once. X lias a toss up .sometimes when 
I has a odd copper for it. J’aven’t ad any rig iar 
work as yet. I shall p’raps when it’s real 
summer.” [Haul, May 24 th.] “ Tfiis js the Queen s 
birthday, is it, sir? Xierff hkelv, but she’s | 
nothing to me. I can't re.ul, in course not, after a 
week's schooling. Yes, 1 likes a show. Fundi is 
stimuli)’, but they might make more on the dog. F 
wftuld it 1 was a Pmieh. O, I has tea, and bread 
and butter with mother, and gets grub as I p»hs 
besides. T makes no bargain. If a cove ’a naly, 
we gets to know him. I hopes to have a barrel - 
of my own some day, and p’raps a 1ms. Can I 
manage a bass f In course, and he don't •want no* 
groomin'. I’d go tollepsom then; I ’ve never been 
yet, but IVe been to fcriinnage fairs. I don't 
know how I cAn get a barter and a bass, but I 
may have luck.” 

. • Ok an CftrtiAN Boy, a Street Seller. 

From one of tlus^Iass I had the following account 
It may be observed that the lad's statement con¬ 
tains little ot incident, or of novelty, but this is 
characteristic of many of his class. With many 
(n them, it may indeed he said, “ one day certifieth 
another.” It is often the same tale of labour and 
t>! pou'rty, day after day, so that the mere 
uniformity makes a youth half oldhious of tin 
past; th^jQionths, or perhaps yeais, seem all 
alike. 


— but then was dear the last time as I had ’em — 
and spring garters a penny a pair, and glass pens ; 
yes, and other things. I goes to market, mostly to 
Common Gard'n, and there’s a man goes then* 
what buys bushels and bushels, and he’ll let nTe 
ha\e any little lot reas’nable lie will so. There's 
another vfitf, but lie ain’t so good to a poor kid. 
Well, I doesn’t know as ow one tiade’s better 
nor •another ; I-think I ^e done as much in 
one as m jnother. But I \e done better lately; 
1 Ve sold more oranges, and I had a few 
shirks ot rhubarb, I think times is mending, 
but others says that’s ony my luck, i sleeps 
»ivith a boy as is younger nor 1 am, and pays [hi. 
a week. Tom’s father and mother -- he ’s a coal* 
heaver, lmt he’s sometimes out of work—sleeps in 
the same room, but we has a good bed to nnr- 
^selve.y Tom’s father knew my mother. There's 
on y us four. Tom's father says sometimes if his 
rheumatics continues, he and all on ’erp must go 
into the house. Moft likely I should then go to 
a lodgmg-hoiiNC. 1 don’t know that some on ’cm's 
bad places. 1 ’\ e beer d they was jolly. I has no 
amusements. Last year I helped a nun one day, 
and lie did so well on fiuit, ho did so, for he got 
such a eaily start, and so cheap, that he gave me 
o*l. hextra to go to the play with. I didn’t go. 

I d rather go to bed at seven every’ night than 
anywheic else. I ’m fond of sleep. 1 never wakes 
all night I dteams now and then, but 1 never 
remembers a (beam. 1 can’t read or vviite; T 
wish 1 could, if it would help me on. I’m 
making os. Cxi. a wVek now, 1 think. Some weeks 
in winter I didn’t make ’ 


This boy seemed healthy, wore a suit of cor¬ 
duroy, evidently not made for him, and but little 
patched, although old ; he was in good spirits. 

“ I believe I'm between fifteen.and &*• teen,” 
he said, “and mother died more thy.n two y<u r 
ago, nearer three, perhaps. Father had gone deaff 
a long tune afore ; I don’t remember him." [I am 
inclined to think that this story of tlu* death of the 
father is often told by the mother of an illegitimate 
child to Iter offspring, through a natural repugnance 
to reveal her shade to her child. 1 do not 
know, however, that it was the case in this 
instance.] “ I don’t remember about mother’s | 

funeral, for I was ill myself at the time. She 1 

worked with her needle; sometimes for a dress- 
| v lit aker, on “ skiits,” and sometimes for a tailor, on 
j flannels. She sometime^* worked all night, but 

j we was wery badly oil—wo was so. She had 

only me. When mother died tiiere was nothing 
left for me, but there was a good woman—she 
was a laundress and kept a mangle—anil she said, 

‘ well, here’s a old basket and a few odd tilings; 
fcive the kid the basket and turn the bits of old 
traps into money, and let him start on pmffins, and 
then he must shift for hisself.’ So she tuk me to a 
shop and I was parted in the lmifivu line. I didn’t 
do so bad, but it’s pn’y a «. /inter trade, isn’t j 
muffins. I sold creased next—no, not creases, 
cherries; yes, it was creases, and then cherues, 
for I remembdrs as ’ow ’(.Tngeiiord was the first 
market I ever was at; it was so. Sfc.ce then, I’ve 
sold apples, and oranges, and nuts, and chestnut 


Tins bov, although an orphan at a tender age, 
was yet assisted to the commencement of a busi¬ 
ness by a fnend. I met with* another lad who 
was left under somewhat similar circumstances. 
The persons in the house where his another had 
’died were about to take him to the parish officers, 
and there seemed to be no other course to be 
pursued to save the child, then nearly twelve, 
bom starvation. The lad knew this and i.in away. 
It was summer time, about three years ago, and 
the little Jirinvvay slept^ in the open air whenever 
he could find* a » [met place. Want drove him 
t p> beg, and several days fie subsisted on one penny 
which he begged. One day he did not find any 
one to give him even a halfpenny’, and towards 
the evening of tfie socondjie became bold, or even 
desperate, from hunger.* As if by a sudden iin 
pulse he went up to an old gentleman, walking 
slowly in llyde-park, and said to him, “ Sir, I’ve 
lived three weeks by begging, and I’m hungering 
now ; give me sixpence, or 1 ’ll ga and steal.” Tim 
gentleman stopped aijfi looked at the boy, in whose 
tones there must have been truthfulness, and in 
whose face was no doubt starvation, for without 
uttering a word he gave the young applicant a 
shilling. The boy began a street-seller’s life on 
lucifer-matches. I had to sec him for another 
purpose a little while ago, and in the course of 
some conversation hd’ told me of his start in the 
streets. I have no doubt he told the truth, and I 
should have given a more detailed account of him, 
but when I inquired for lnm, I found/that he had 
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gohe to Epsom races to sell cards, and had not re- out selling one bunch. The womaia at the lodg- 
turned, having probably left London on a country ing-house is very good to me ; and when I have a 
tour. But lor the old gentleman’s bounty he bad day she will let my lodging go until I ca# 
would have stolen something, he declared, had it pay her. She always gives me my dinner, and a 
bew only for the shelter of a prison. good dimur it is, of a Sunday; an<^ she will iften 

gne roe a breakfast, when she knows I have no 
Of the Life of an Orphan Girl, a Street- money to buy any. She is very kind, indeed, for 
Seller. she knows 1 ninfnlone. I feel very thanklul to 

“Father was a whitesmith,’’she said, ,f and mother her, I am sure, foi* all her goodness to me. 
used to go out a-washing and a-fce.uiing^ a* me During the summer months I take Is. Gd. per 
and my sister (but she is dead now) did nothing; day, which is Gd. prolit. But 1 can only sell 
we was sent to a day school, both ol us. We lived* flowers fi\e days in the week—Mondays 
very comfortable; we had two rooms and out own , there is no flowers in the market: and of the 6t. 
furniture ; we didn’t want for nothing when La day I pay %d. ft lodging. I get a halfpenny- 
father was alive; he was \ery fond on us both, r Vort't of tea; a halfpenny-worth of sugar; one 
aiTfl was a kind man to everybody, lie was took pound of bread, ; butter, \d. I never tastes 
bad first when I was very young—it was con- v .at but on nmday. What I shall do in the 
sumption he had, and he was ill many years, about , # w« ' t I don’t know In the cold weather last 

five years, I think it was, afore he died. \\ncn j year, <?hen I could get no flowers, 1 was forced 
he was gone mother kept us both; she had plenty to live orPmy clo'.oes, J Jiavc none left now hut 
of work; site couldn’t a-bear the thought of our what J have oi* Wh it 1 shall do* I don't know 
going into the stieets for a living, and we was — I can’t bear to flunk on it." 
both too young to get a place anywhere, so we % # 

stuj’ed at home .and went to school just as when Q y ip w<> J^^away Street-Boys. 

lather was alive. My sister died about two year # 

and a half ago; she had the scarlet-fever dreadful, I endeavoured to find a boy or girl who belonged 
she lay ill seven weeks. We was both very foiul to the ?<W/-educated classes, had run away, and 
of her, me and mother. I often wish she had was now a street-seller. I heard of boys of this 
been spared, I shoujd not be alone in the world class—one man thought he knew five, and tvas* 
as I am now. We might have gone on together, sure of four—who now lived by street-selling, my 
but it is dreadful to be quite alone, and I often informant believed without having any recourse to 
think now how well we could have done if she theft, but all those boys w£re absent; they had 
was alive. « not returned fiom Epsom, or had not returned to 

“Mother has been dead just a year this month; their usual haunts, or else they hnd*started for 
she took cold at the washing and it went to her chest; their summer’s excursion into the country. Many 
she was only bad a fortnight; she suffered great a street-seller become as wear}* of town after 
pain, and, poor tiling, she used to fret dreadful, as the winter as a member of parliament who sits 
she lay ill, about me, for she knew she woj going to ouj a v$ry loijg session . and the moment the 
leave me. Shy used to pl.u^iow I was to do when weather is w^rm, and “ seems settled,” they are 
she was gone. .She made me promise to try to get into the country. In this change of scene 
a place and keep from the streets if I could* for there is the feeling of independence, of freedom ; 
she seemed to dread them so much. When she t/iey aie not “tied to their work;” and this 
was gone I was left m the world wititout*a feeling has perhaps even greater charms for the 
friend. I am quite alone, I have no relation at child than the adult. 

all, not a soul belonging to me. For tbrge months The number of lads of a wtfl-educated clasf, 

I went about looking for a placq^ as •long as my who support themselves bj* street selling, is not 
money lasted, for mother told me to sell our large. I apeak of those whom I have classed as 
furniture to keep mo and get roe clothes. I could children under fifteen years of age. it a hoy run 
hffve got a place, but nobody would have me away, scared and ternfied by the violence of a 
without a character, and I knew nobody to give parent, or maddened by continuous and sometimes 
me one. 1 tried very ha?4 to get one, indeed I excessive seventy, the parffft often feels compunc- 
did: fori thought of all mother had said to me turn, and 1 heard of persons bring sent to every 
about going into the streets. At last, when my lodging-house m Linton, and . .Id to search every 
money was just gone, I met a young woman in dry arch, to biing back a runaway. On these 
the |trcet, and 1 ysked her to tell mo where I occasions the street-sellers willingly give^their 
could get a lodging. She toldjfine to come with aid; I have even heard of women, whose de- 
her, she would show me a respectable lodging- gradation was of the lowest, exerting themselves • 
house for women and girls. I went, and 1 have in the recovery of a runaway child, and tlftfcTiften 
been there ever since. The women m the house unsolicited and as often unrecompensed 
advised roe to take to flower-selling, as I could get The children v.Jo are*truants through their own 
nothing else to do. One of the young women took vicious or reck!, as pr^-nsitiej, or through the in- 
me to market with her, and showed me how to ducementB of their seniorsf Become far more fre- 
Largain with the salesman foi**iny flowers. At quentlv, thieves or hirkers, rather than strict- 
first, when I went out to sell, I felt so ashamed I sellers. As to runaway girls of a wtell-edueutod 
could not asl* anybody to buy of me ; and many class, and undenfifteen, I heard of none who were 
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I now give* in stances of two Tunaway lads, who 
lirfve been dishonest, and honest. 
f The one, when he told me his history, was a 
slim and rather tall young man of 23 or 24 , 
witif a look, speech, and an, anything but vulgar, 
lie was the son of a wealthy jeweller, in a town 
in the West of England, and inn aivay lrom home 
with an adult member of his Vather’s establish¬ 
ment, who first suggested *sueh a course, taking 
with them money and valuables. They eamo to 
London,' and the elder thief, retaining all the 
stolen property, at once abandoned the child, tlmi 
only ten, and little and young-looking for his age. 
lie fell into the hands of some members of the« 
swoll-moh, and became extremely serviceable to 
them. He was dressed like a gentleman’s son, 
and was innocent-looking and handsome, llis 
appeal an ce, when 1 saw him, showed that this, 
must have been the case as regards his looits. He 
lived with some of thesw di-mobsmen—tlien a more 
prosperous people than they are now—in a good 
house m the Mouth walk-Bridge road. The women 
who icsidedi with the m /osiuen were especially 
kind to him. lie was well f**d, well lodged, well 
clad, and petted m everything. He was called 
“ the kid,” a common slang name for a child, but 
he was the kid. He “ went to work ” in llegent- 
s tree t, or whin ever there were most ladies, and 
his appearance disarmed suspicion. He was, 
moreover, highly successful in church and chapel 
practice. At length, ho became “ spotted.” Tile 
police got to know him, and he was apprehended, 
tried, a**4 convicted, lie was, however—he be¬ 
lieved through the interest of his friends, of whose 
inquiries concerning him he had heard, hut of that 
1 know nothing'—sent to the Philanthropic Asy¬ 
lum, then m St. HeorgeVroad. Here lie remained 
the usual time, then left the place well ch*hed, a,nd 
with a sum of money, and endeavomed to t^tain 
some permanent employment. In this endeavoiB' 
he failed. Whether he exerted himself strenuously 
or not 1 cannot sa\, hut he told me that the very 
circumstance of his having been “in the Philan¬ 
thropic ’’ was fatal to his success. His “character” 
and “leenmmeiM? itions” necessarily showed where 
he had come from, and the young man, as he 
then was, became a beggar. llis chief practice 
was in “ scieeving,” or writing on the pavement. 
Perhaps some of my readeis may remember 
.having noticed a wietched-looking youth who 
hung over the words''“I AM STARVING,” 
chalked on the footway on the Surrey side of 
Waterloo Bridge. He lay Piddled m a heap, 
and appeared half dead with cold and want, his 
shirtVess neck and /shoulders being visible through 
the rents in his thin jean jacket; shoe or stocking 
ho x i^id not wear. This was the rich jeweller’s sou. 
Until'no himself told me of it—and he seemed 
to do so with some sense of shame—I could 
not have be 1 * ved that tfie we)'-spoken and well- 
looking youth befoijj 0 me w.i: the piteous object I 
had observed by the 1 bridge. What he is doing 
now I am unable to state. 

Another'boy, who thought he was not yet fif¬ 
teen, though he looked older, giHe me the follow¬ 
ing account, lie was shoit but seeinod strong, 


and his career, so far, is chiefly remarkable for flis 
perseverance, exercised as much, perhaps, from in¬ 
sensibility as from any other quality. He was 
sufficiently stupid. If he had parents living, he 
said, he didn’t know nothing about them ; he had 
lived and slept with an old woman who said she 
was Ins ^qindinother, and he’d been told that she 
weren’t no relation ; he didn’t trouble hnnself 
abttiit it. Mhe . sold lueher-boxes or any trifle 
in the streets, *und had an allowance of 2.s. 
weekly, but from what quarter he did not know. 
•About four years ago lie was run over by a tab, 
and was carried to the vvoikhouse or the hospital; 
he believed it was (Jlei ken well Woikhouse, hut 
he weren’t sure. When he recovered and was 
discharged he found the old woman was dead, and 
a neighbour went with lmn to the parish officers, 
by whom—as well as I could understand him— 
he was sent to the workhouse, after some inquiry. 
He was soon removed to Nor’ud. On my asking 
if he meant Norwood, lie replied, “ no, Nor’ud,” 
and theie he was with a number of other children 
with a Mr. Ilorhyn. He did not know how long 
he was there, and he didn’t know as lie had any¬ 
thing much to complain of, but lie ran away, lie 
ran away because he thought he would , and ho 
believed he could get work at paper-staining. He 
made his way to Mmithheld, neat where there was 
a great paper-stainer’s, but ho. could not get any 
woik, and he was threatened to be sent back, as 
they knew from his dress that he had run avvav. 
He slept in Smithfield courts and alleys, fitting 
himself into any eoveied corner he could find. The 
poor women about vveie kind to him, and gave 
linn pieces of bread ; some knew that he had nm 
away fiom a workhouse and was all the kinder. 
“The fust browns as ivver I yarned,” he said,“ was 
from a drover, lie wgs a going into the country to 
meet some beasts, and had to cany some p.issels 
for somebody down there. They wa.-m't evvv, 
but they was orkerd to grip, llis old ’oniun iuk 
out for a young cove to ’elp her old nun, and saw 
nTe fiftt, so she calls me, and I gets the job. I 
gned the greatest of satisfaction, and had sixpence 
giv me, .for Jim ^th.e drover) was well paid, as 
they was v.dlylJe passe Is, and he said he’d taken 
the greatest of care on ’em, and had engaged a 
poor lad to ’elp him.’’ Oil his return the child 
slept in a bed, in a house near Giay’s-inn-lane, 
for the first time since he had run away, he be¬ 
lieved about a fortnight, lie persevered m look¬ 
ing out for odd jobs, without ever stealing, though 
he met some boys who told him he was a fool not 
to prig. “ I used to carry Ills tea from his old 
’onian,” ho went on, “to o,old cove as Vad a 
stuiiiiin’ pitch of ’ 'ruit m the City-road. But my 
best mend was Stumpy; ho had a beautiful 
crossin’ (as a sweeper) then, but he’s dead now 
and berried as well. I used to talk to him and 
whistle—I ran just whistle ” [here he whistled 
loud and shrill, to convince ine of his perfection 
in that street accomplishment] “—and to dance 
him the donblo-Shuflie ” [he favoured me with a 
specimen of that dance], “ and he said I h in teres ted 
him. Well, lie meant he lik-fcd it, IVpose. When 
he wont to rest hisself, for Ije sooru got tired, over 
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Lis drop of Leer to his grub, I had his crossin' I bunse soon. I don’t know whatT shall do time 
and his broom for iiufTn One boy used to say to to come, 1 nivrer thinks on it. I could read fnid- 
Ntiunpy, ‘I'll give }ou Id. for your crossin’ dlin', and can a little now, but I’m out of practice.” 
while you’s grubbin.’ But I had it loi mitTn, I have given this little fellow's statement some- 
afld had all I yarned ; sometimes , sometime* what fully, for I believe he is a type of th£most 
lid, but only once 3 \d. I've been Vlping «‘ld numerous class of runaway urchins who ripen, so 
Bill with his summer cabbages and (lowers,(eauli- to speak, into costermongers, after “helping" that 
flowers), and now he^s on live heck. I can si"g large body oj^sucet-traders, 
em out prime, but y on 'eared 1 lms mV bit I heardfbf one boy who had been discharged 

o’grub with him, and a few hiTai.., a%u Old Bill from Brixton, and had received Gd to begin the 
and Young Bill, too, says I shall have bettei to world with, as it was his first offence, on his way 
do, hut I can’t until pea*. I sleepsfii a loft wifti Lack to London, being called upon suddenly^as 
'ainpers, which is Old Bills ; a stuniiin’ good bed. . soon as he had reached the New Cut (then The 
I’ve cried for and 'elped other costers. Ktumj a •! gieate?’ of all the street-markets) to help a coster- 
me to’em. 1 think he’d been one hiss* If, but! moug r. Tins gave the boy a start, and he had 
J was alwavs on the look-out. I ’ll uo h- some since lived honestly. 


OF TUB; CAPITAL ANU INQi.Jdfc 
MANIT-ACTUKB 

Before giving a Summary # of the Capital and 
Income of the above-mentioned class, 1 shall en¬ 
deavour to ainve at .some notion as to the number 
ol persons belonging to this division of the London 
Street-sell. io. 

As far a*. I am able to ascertain, the following 
estimate may be taken .is an approximation to the 
truth. Tiieie are m the metropolis 100 hard 
wale-sellers, 0 cheap Johns, 80 seller? of mtleiy, 
t> sellers of tailors’ needles, lit) sellers of metal 
spoons, 500 sellers of jewellery, 2 sellers of caid 
counters, 15 sellers of medals, 6 sellers of rings 
and soveieigus foi a wajjer, -5 Adlers of children’s 
gilt watches, 100 sellers of tm-vvair, 100 svvag- 
bairowmen, 12 sellers of dog-collars, Ac., 40 sellers 
of tools, 3i>0 selleis of ciockeiy and glass-wares, 

12 sellers ol spai-ornaments, 3*' seileis of China- 
ornaments, 0 sellers ot sUpie-lruit, 120 packmen 
and duffers <*r hawkers of soft vvaies, 500 sellers 
of tapes, cottons, Ac. 100 sellers of lact^ 15* 
sellers of japanned table covers, 500 brace and 
belt selleis, 50 selleis of hose, 3 seller, ol waist- 
(oats, 230 sellers of blacking, 125 sellers df hhiTk- 
lead, 5 selleis ol French polish, 7 sellers of grease- 
removing composition, 4 sellers of plating-balls, 

8 sellers of coin-salve, 4 sellers China and 
glass cement, 0 sellers of razor paste, 55 selleis of 
crackers and dctonating-bnl' 200 sellers of 
fjiicifer matches, 100 sellers of cigar-lights, 30 
sellers of gutta-percha heads, 50 sellers of fly¬ 
papers and beetle-wafers, *i5 selleis ol poison for 
rats, 35 sellers of walking-sticks, 30 sellers of 
whips, 4 sellers of clay and Meerschaum pipes, 15 
sellers of tobacco-boxes, snuffboxes, and cigar- 
cascS, 100 sellers «f cigar*, 5Q sellers of sponge, 
200 sellers of wash-leathers, 3> sellers of specta¬ 
cles, and eyeglasses, 50 sellers of dolls,*50 lot- 
sellers, 2 sellers bf Roulette tables, 4 sellers of i 
rhubarb, 100 lat-eatchers, 50 sellers of combs, 50 , 
selleis of money-bags, 70 sellers of coat studs; 
making altogether a total of 4272. 

. Some few of the above tiades are, however, of 
only a temporary character : i\9, for instance, such 
as are engaged in the street-sale of crackers and ( 
detmiating-biflls-- th?month of November and the , 
Christmas week beiugt the only tegular periods, with 


OF THU STHEET-SELLERS I>B' 
:i> Ait'biCLES. 

• 

the exception #f i*airs and races, fob the vending of 
those ,u tides. The fly-papers and . beetle-wafers 
ther instances %f the same J^ind-—summer 
ig the only season m which there is a demaiuf • 
for such things. Making due allowance therefore 
for the temporary chaiacterof some of the callings, 
as well as for the itinerancy ami unseUledness of 
other trades or traders, we may, I think, safely as¬ 
sume that the street-sellers connected with thiS 
class aie about 4000 in number. 

Concerning the ainotmtnf capital invested in 
this blanch of the Ktreeftiafhr as well as the 
income derived theiefrom, the follovvine tables are 
given as bong somewhat near the tilTth. 

Metal. • 

Street Si Iters of Hardware. 

, Stocl^mone^ lot J 00 vendois at 10s. £ s. d. 

' . *. 50 0 0 

ChiC)i Johns. 

G caits 30/. each, and stock-money 

for the same, 50/. each.-ISO 0 0 

Stnet-SiJhrs of ^fillery. t 
\ »Stock-money lbr 30 vendors at 
1 l.s. 0./. each . . . . * T . . 

Jit hid Sirect-Si l la s of Tallin J Nicdlcs. 

^ G boxes at Is. Gd. each; stock- 
money for (j vendors at 2s. each . . 110 

Street-SdUis of Alefal Sopors, dr, at Piddle 
IloW&ctt. 

Stock-money for *''* vendors at 

2.v. 0<Z. each . .•.210 0 

St reel-Sellers of Jewellery. 

500 boxes at 3.*. Gd. each* stock- ^ 
money for 500 vendors at 15.s*. each . 462 10 0^ 

Sired-Sellers of Card-Connlers, J ledafaafm. 


17 boxes art 3s. each ; stock-money 
for 17 v. udors ot 2s. Gd. each . . . 4 38 6 

Sbeit-Si Ihrs oj %ing/t and Sovereigns for Wo yen. 

'Stock-money for 0 v endow 2s. Gd. 
each .0 15 0 


St net-Sillet -■ ojk Children's (Jilt *lVufihex. 
Stock-moneytior 25 vendors at Os *■ 
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Slftet-Sellers of Tin-Ware. £ s. d. at Is. each; stock-money for 230 £ s. <1. 

50 stalls, at 3s. each; stock-money vendors, averaging 2s. each . . . 29 10 0 

frr 100 vendors, averaging 6s. each 37 10 0 Sired-Sellers of Blade-Lead. 

, Street Smitf-bai rowmen. Stock-money for 125 vendors, at 

100 bnrrowlj at 1/. each; stock- Is. each.6 5‘ 0 

money for 150 swag-barrowmen, at Street-Sellers of French Polish. 

10s. each . . . . ; . . - . .175 0 0 5.VoxcSf at Is. 6tf. each; stock- 

Street-Sellers of Dog-collrrs, Kef-fngs, Ac. nlon<, >’ for 5 vcnt,ors . at 2s . MK ' ch 10 0 

6 stalls, at 3s. each; stock-money Street-Sellers of Grease-removing Composition. 

for 12 vendors, at 5s. each ... 3 18 0 7 boxes, at Is. Gd. each ; stock- 

Street-Sellers ef Tools. money for 7 vendors, at Is. 6,1. each 1 1 0 

f ‘6 stalls, at 3s. each; stock-money Sheet-Sellers of Plating-Balls. 

for 40 vendors, at 10s. each . . . 20 18 0 4 boxes, at Is. Gd. each ; stock- 

money for 4 vendors, at Is. each . 0 10 0 

Crockekv am. Oiass. Street-Sellers of Vorn-Salre. 

Street-Sellers of Crockery and Olass-Warcs. 8 boxes, at Is. Gd. each; stock- 

,100 barrows, at If. each; 5280 baa- mono,y for 8 vendors, at 6d. each . 0 10 0 

kcts,"at 2s. Gd. each ; 280 linen bags, „ Street-Sellers of Class and China-Canent. 

at Is. Gd. each; stock-money for 380 4 boxes, at Is. Gd. each; stock- 

vendors, at 10i. each . . • f • 346 0 0 money f or 4 vendors, at Gd. each . 0 8 0 

Sheet-Sellers of Spar and China-Ornaments , St ted-Sellers of Ra:or-Pastc. 

m cind Stone-Fruit. 6 trays, at 2s. each ; stock-money 

1C barrowR, at M. each; stock- for 6 vendors, at Is. each .... 0 18 0 

money for 12 vendors of spar-oma- Strclt-Sellers of Cruel m and Detonating.Halls. 

meats at 15s. each ; 16 baskets, at 55 traya, at 2s. each; stock-money 

2s. Gtf. each ; 16 stalls at 3s each ; f or 55 vendors, at Is. Gd. each .1 1) 12 0 

stock-money for 6 vendors of stone- ,' ,, . T , 

Trait, at 10s. each; and 20 roulette ... Slre.l-Sellers of Lunfcr Matches. 

tables, at 2s. Gd. each; stock-money 200 boxes at Crf. each ; stock- 

for 30 sellers of Chipa-ornaments, at money for 200 vendors, at M. each . 10 0 0 

5s. each. 4280 Strrci-Selleis of Cigar-Lights. 

_ Stock-money for 100 vendors, at 

Texti ™- Gd. each . .2 10 0 

Pad-men and Differs , or Hawkers of Soft Wares. Stred-Sdtas of Gutta-Percha Heads. 

120 wrappers, at 2s. each; stock- 30 boxes, at ls.‘<V. each ; stock- 

money for 120 hawkers, at ol. each 01- 0 0 money for 30 vendors, at Is. each . 3 15 0 

Street-Sellers of Small Ware >u or '/<.,n<’s, A Streets Ucrs of Fly-Papers and Beetle-N'afei s. 

Cottons, tkc. <> ai*. ( Stock-money for 50 vendors, at 1“>. 

500 boxes, at Is. 0(/. each; stock- each* . 2100 

money for 500 vendors, at Is. each 02 10 0 Street-Sellers of Poison fur Rats. 

Street-Sellers of Lace. Stock-money for 25 vendors, at 

20 baskets, s.-. Vs. 6<2. each; 20 2s. Gd. each.3 2 6 

lvaxes, at 3s. each; 60 stalls, at 3s. Miscellaneous. 

each; stock-money fc- 100 vendors, 'Mryt-Selfer* of Walking-sticks. 

averaging 2s. Gd. each. 27 0 0 Stock-money ior 35 vendors, at 5s. 

Street-Sellers of Japan Table-Covers. 1 each . 8150 

Stock-money for 15 sellers, at 10s. Street Sellers of Whips. 

each .7 10 0 Stock-money for 30 vendors,at 15s. 

"Street Sellers of Brace* xnd Belts, Hose, Trouser- eac ^ ' * • ; • ■ ; * • • 22 10 0 

straps, and. Waistcoats. „ Street-Sellers Iff Pipes (Tobacco). 

100 stalls, at 4s. each; 3QP rods, Stock-money for 4 vendors, at 5s. 

with hooks to hang the braces upon, eac “ . 100 

at 3d’. p each; stock-money for 500 Street-Sellers of Snuff-Boxes, -folacco-Boxes^c. 

brace-sellers, at 5s. each . . . . 148 15 0 15 stalls, at 4s.'each; stock-monoy 

1 Jln , Street-Sellers of Hose. ‘ for 15 .endors, atlOs. each ... 10 10 0 

StocK-money for 50 vendors, at Street-Sellers of Cigars. 

10s. oach. 25 0 0 Stock-money for 100 vendors, at 

S.n-et-Sellers of WaitAcoats. 10s. each ....... . . 50 0 0 

Jmck.mcrn.y for fi vendors, at 15s. ^ r 50 b „ 8ket t, ’ at ll each ? 'stock- 

. M money for 50 vendors, at 5s. each . 15 0 0 

ChemicaI" Street-Sellers of Wank-Leathers. 

1 Street-Sellers of Blacking. Stock-money for 2' 0 vcAdors, at 

200 Doxes, at Gd. each; 30 bags, 2«. Gd. each.* . 25 0 0 
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* Street-Sillers of Spectacles and £ s. d.' 

E lasses. 

Stock-money lor 85 vendors, at 6s. 

cacli .8 15 0 

« Street-Sellers of Dolls. 

20 stalls, at 4 a*. each; 30 baskeis, j 

at 3*. Gd. each ; stock-money lor 50 * I 

\ embus, at 10s. each.34 *5 0 

Strut f Ait-Sellers. 9 

50 boxes, at 1 s. Gd. each, Wlir’ 
money lor 50 sedlei s, at 2.s.G</. each . fo 0 0 j 

St red-Sellers of Roidette Maxes. 

2 baskets, at 3 a. GtL, stock money® 
for 2 vendors, at 1/. each .... O 

Sheet-Sellers of R/uiOaih and S/ou. 

’ *1 boxes, at 0.?. each ; stock-money 
for 4 \ endors, at 10.w each .... 3^0 

Rat-C 'at diets. 

20 belts, at 3 a. Gi/» each • 25 cages, 
at l.v. each ; 25 pair of feirets, at 
2.v. Gd. per fair ; keep tor 25 pair of 
tenets, at 4c/. per pair weekly* . . 8 5 10 

Sli ((t SJl' i s of ( \mibs. 

50 stalls, at 8.?. each , 50 boxes, 
at 8.. <»i/. each ; stock-money lor 50 
\ endors, at 2s. G</ each .... 22 ?0 0 

Stef i (-S' Hct s of J f<n\ i <i- llaijs. 
Stock-money tor 50 vendois, at 2 a. 

each . ... % .500 

St reel-Si lla s of Coal-Studs. 

70 boxes, at Is. (id. each, stock- 
money loi 70 vendors, at 2 a. Gc/. each 14 0 0 

Total amount of capital .* . .2,833 13 4 

lsaoviE ov tub Stkeet-Suu.kks of Makufau- 
TUiU5J> AKHUtkl. 

Ml’TAU 

Strt et-Sil/ar. of IIm durum. 

Theie are at present 1 ^ hardware 
selleis, tradflig in London, &c.; half 
ot them, 1 am as&uied, may be said 
to take on an average ti om 20 a. to 25.*., 
weekly the year through; a (juaitei 
take 15 a., and the. icm.uuing quarter 
tium 7 a*. Gd. to 10 a. Calculating an 
average receipt ot 15.*. each*por wcel% 
throughout the entire class, \ien, 
women, and children, we tmd there 
i*i annually expended in street-sold 

hardwares.3,000 0 0 

Cluap Johns. 

If we calculate that tliere aie 6 
“ (.’heap Johns ” in Loudon through¬ 
out the yeai, and that they e.ich 
takg 4/. per day for nine months in 
the* year, or 24?. per week,*; this 
amounts to about 5,000/. in unit 
months. Say tlmt during the* win to i 
or the remaining 13 weeks of the 
year, their receipts are 15/. each per 
week, tins amounts to upwards of 
1000/. additional, thus making a gross 
• annual outlay with these deafer* of G,000 0 0 
St 11 1 t-SdU rs of Ctitle i if. 
lleckoning therc^nro 30 men whe^ ^ 
are engaged regularly m the sale of 


cutlery, and that the average takings L* *. d. 
of each are about 15.. weekly, this 
gi\ es a yearly expenditure m the street- 
trade of cutlery.1 


i week eaCIi, we bud that the annual 

.likings ot the whole are .... 234 0 * 

jiht it-Seltii s* of Milal-Sjtonns in Dahl {chouses. 

Jhom the best in ioi ination I can 
irn.e at, the number ol metal-spoun 
hawkers is 20, each ot whom take 
upon an average 16 a*. weekly, thus 
showing a yeaily expenditure in the 

sheet-sale ot spoons of. 832 0 0 

St 111 f-St If a s <>t Ji n'i Hi i y. m 

I am fti formed that ^liere are at 
piesent 50U persons engaged in the 
sheet sale* of jifvvellery, and calcu¬ 
lating a weekly profit*^! 10s. (id., and 
a receipt ot 18s. ]»er individual, v& 
tmd expended in the sheet-trade . . 23,i00 

Sti ut-Si lli is oj <!ard-( 'uanici s. 

If there be, on the year’s average, 
only two street sellers disposing of 
“ .Tacks” and earning 0 . a week,—to 
earn which the receipts will be about 
2O.v ,— uc find expended in the streets 
on these tuflos annually . . . 104 0 0 


irathc file year thmugh, and 
earned, upon medals alone, Gd. a day 
each, t.' clear which they must take 
(is. Gd. weekly, giving a veaily ouU 
lay of . . \ .25: 3 0 0 

Stnet-Siflcrs of JUws and Soie'iityns <u it? 

If ’a<jA. 

One of this class, who is “ up to all 
•the dodges ol the trade,” informed me 
that there were only 6 men working 
the rings and sovereigns now in the 
streets, and that the avj^Pge bikings 
ot each might be about 12 a*. weekly, 
thus showing a y<guly expenditiue of I<s7 4 
Sheet-Sellers of Child ten's Chit Watches. 

Calculating that 25 persons now - 
vend watches for twelve woeRs in the 
\ ear and that each clears 8a*. weekly, 
taking 24a., w r e find yeaily expended 
in London # streets on these toy 
watchco . . . .• . . . 3G0 0 

Sb i iTSt l ^>-1 s of Tin -1 uhe. 

If* we calculate an nverij^ receipt, 

]>er individual, of 10s. weekly: we find, 
leckomng 100 severs, a yearly e»- 
penditme on^uns, bought m the ' 
st^v l, of.• . . 2,lOO C 
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Svyiff-Barrowmen. £ s. 

.Calculating that 100 of these 
traders arc, the year round, in London 
(some nre absent all the summer at 
country fairs, and on any favourable 
opportunity).,4nd that each takes 21. 
weekly, we find thus expended in the 
streets of London, in a year, no less 

than.%« . . j-^OO 0 0 

Sellers of Doff-Collars, KeyRinys, $c. 

Beckoning 32s. weekly taken by 
12 men, there is expended. yearly in 
t'j* streets upon dog-collars . . .374 0 0 
Street-Sellers of Tools. 

There nre at present 40 men en¬ 
gaged in Belling tools throughout the 
metropolis and they each average 
about 15s. weekly. Tins gives a 
yeafly outlay of.1,56( 0 0 

Street Sellers of Crockery and Glass- tVa) cs. 

According to the best calculation 
there arc 380 vendors of crockery 
and glass-wares, and the average tak¬ 
ings of each may be Baid to amount to 
10s. weekly, so giving an annual ex¬ 
penditure in the*streets of ... . 9,880 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Spar-Ornaments. 

In this trade I am informed that 
/♦here are now 12 men, 9 of whom 
are assisted by their wives, and that 
m the summer months there ate 
18. Their profits ard^'.bout 15?. per 
week on an average of the whole 
year. \Vhal amount of money may 
be expended by the public m the 
street-purchase of* spars ” lam unable 
definitely to state, so much being done 
in the way of barter ; but assuming 
that there are 14 sellers throughout 
the y ear, and that their profits are 
cent, per cent., there would appear to 
belaid out in the streets cu*ry year 
on these artHes, about .... 1,000 0 

Street-SellbChina-Ornament.s. 

'’There are, 1 am informed, about 
30 persons in this Vrnde. If we 
calculate the receipts at 3 0.?. weekly 
(a low average considering the success 
of some of the raffles), we find yearly 
expended in the Btrects in these orna¬ 
mental productions . . .780 0* 0 

Street-Selleis of Stone-Fruit. 

Supposing that there are (j per¬ 
sons selling stone-fruit in the streets 
through the year, and that each earns 
9s. weekly (one man P said 7s. (5 d. was 
4 be limit of his weekly profits), we find 
HOfNiA, ived as profit on these arti¬ 
cles, and calculating the gains at 33* 

per cent., an outlay of. 420 0 0 

^ Textile., *- 

Packmen and Dufferi> t w Hawkers of Soft Wares. 

I am told by a London hawker of 
soft goods that the number* of his 
craft, having London and its vicinity, 
as far as*he can judge, is about 120. v 


d. -In this number are included the Irish £ s. d. 
linen hawkers. I am also informed 
that the fair trader’s profits amount to 
about 20 per cent., while those of the 
not over-particular trader range from 
SO to 200 per cent. In a fair way of 
businesses said the hawkers takings 
will Amount, upon an average, to 71. 
or SI. per week ; whereas .tie receipts 
of the “duffer,” c<> unfair hawker, will 
sometimes reach to 501. per week; 
at 7 1. per week each, the gross takings 

will amount to. 43,680 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Small Ware , or Tapes , Cottons, 
Laces , Ac. 

P’rom the best data at my command, 

I believe there are not fewer than 500 
individuals selling these wares in Lon¬ 
don.' Their weekly receipts do not 
appear to average more than 65 . each, 
hence the expenditure on these arti¬ 
cles will amount to “. 7800 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Lace. 

100 persons in this trade may be 
said each to take 10s. 6d. weekly, the 
profit? being about cent, per cent.; 
hence the annual sum expended m 
the streets in lace and similar commo¬ 
dities is. 2730 0 0 

St) ect-Sellet s of Japanned Table-Cm as. 
Calculating that 15 street-sellers 
each take 25.?. \\ eekly the year round 
— one-half beiiig the profit, in¬ 
cluding their advantages in bartering 
and raffling-—we find there is expended 
yearly upon japanned table-covers, 
bought in the streets . . ... . .975 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Bra as and Bills. 

500 brace-sellers are shid to clear 5s. 
a week each on those article? alone, 
and estimating the profit at 33 per 
cent., it shows a street expenditure of 
0 20^196/, and calculating one-eighth 

less for belts, we find that the annual 
outlay in the streets on braces and 
belts is . t . . ' . . . . 29,470 0 0 
Street-Sellers of Hose. 

A few pairs of women’s stockings 
are hawked by women, and sold to 
servant-maids; but the trade in these 
goods, I am informed.'including all 
classes of sellers—of wtioin there may 
be fifty—does not exceed (notwith¬ 
standing the universality of the wear) 
the receipt of 6s. weekly per judivi- »» 

dual, with a profit sof from Is. id. to 
2s.; thus there is all aggregate expen¬ 
diture yearly of. r . . 800 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Waistcoats. 

There arc sometimes no waistcoat- 
sellers at all; but generally two, and 
not ^infrequently three. The profits 
of these men are --.?. on a bad, and 
2s. 6d. on a good day. As, at in¬ 
tervals, ihp street-sellers ^dispose 
of a slceve-waistcoat (waistcoat with 
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sleeves) at from 1*. Od. to 6s., we may £ s. d. 
estimate the average earnings in the 
1 trade at 5*. per market day, or 10.?. in 
the week; assuming thc»ir profits to 
be per cent., this shows an annual 

outlay of.312 0 0 

Chemical. 

Street-Sellers <ef Rlacl-ii<g. 

There are at present 230 vendms 
of blacking in the London stress. 

210 of these sell cake and liquid 
blacking, each taking (3.?. weekly, 
while the 20 others “work” the 
Mews with a superior kind of black¬ 
ing,^taking 15s each ; thus there is a 
yeaily expenditure in the sale of 
blacking in the stieets of . . . 4,05^ 1 <' 

Street-Sellers of Blacir-Lcad. 

There are, I am informed, 100 to 
150 persons polling and hawking 
black-lead in the streets; it .may 
be estimated that they take 4.?. each 
weekly (the adults selling other small 
articles with the black-lead) ; thus 
we find—averaging the number of 
sellers at 125 — that there is ex¬ 
pended yearly in the street-sale of 

this article. 1,300 0 0 

Sturt Set ten of Fienrh Polish. 

The Fiench-polish-Scllers, I am as¬ 
sured by a man familiar with the 
business, take 2.?. a day each ' the 
2.?. leaves a profit of 10c/. The stifiet 
expenditure is, therefore (reckoning 
five regular selleis) annually . , 150 0 0 

Stro’t-Selfeis of (0 ease-removing Co uposition. 

Calculating that 7 grease-removeu 
carry on the sab' of the ai tic^3 days 
each week, andvlear 1 s. Od. per day, 
we find a yearly expenditure on this , 

commodity equal to ..... 81 18 0 

Street Sella s of Plating-Balls. i 

Reckoning that 4 men are engaged 
in selling plating-balls 3 days in each 
week, and that eacli take 2s.»a day, 
we find there is an annual outlay <*i 
( the sale of this article of .... 62 8 0 

Street-Sellers of Corn Salve. 

Calculating that 8 of these traders 
take 10.?. weekly, we find jherc is 
expended in the streets on thi# sah c 208 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Glass and China-Cement. 

There are at present 4 men vending 
this article m the streets of London, 
and if Aich seller takfl 5.?. weekly*(of 
which 4s. may be profit), we find m 

there is expended yearly by sti|pct 
customers in this cement ... 52 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Razor Paste. 

Calculating that 6 men “ work ” 
die metropolis daily, taking 2.?. each 
pqr day (with Is. 2d. profit), we £nd 
.he amount of the street outlay to be 
ipwarfis of . . . . . - . . 1 87 ^ 0 0 

Strut-Sellers of Cradft's and JktonaiiitpHalls. 

I am assured that ter a few days 


last November, from 50 to CO men* £ s. d. 
and women were selling crackers in 
the streets. The most intelligent man 
that I met with, acquainted, as he 
j cubed it, " with all the ins*and otffll 
1 ot the trade,” calculated that during 
the month of November and at Christ- 
m is, 100/. at was expended in 
the streets ifi^neso combustibles, and 
another 100/. at other times of the 
, year, thus giving altogether a yearly 

(•outIHy of . 200 0 0 # 

Stv'H-Sellcrs of Lucifer-Matches. ® 

y # Suppo 3 )ng that each of the 200 
tinders t«ke, on lucifera alone, but 
4.'*. week y, selling nine dozeu (with 
a profit to the si Her of from 1.?. { Jd. to 
2$. Gr/.),jvve find on lucifer-matchcs 
bought ir tl)| streets an annual outlay 

of.. 2,080 0 0 

St reef-Set Ierf of ('igar-Lights or Fuzccs. 

It will, I believe, be accuiate to 
state that in the stieets there aie * 
generally 100 persons? subsisting, or 
endeavouring to subsist, on the sale <?f 
fiizeos alone. It may be estimated 
a No that each of these traders ave¬ 
rages a receipt of 10i/. a day (with a 
pitofit exceeding 0d.), so that the sum 
yearly l.ud out in the streets m this 
way amounts to . . . . . 1,300 0 0 

St? cet-Sellers of Girlta- Pcrcha Heads, dr. 

Theie are at present, I am in- * 
formed, 30 persons selling gutta¬ 
percha heads in tne stieets, some Id 
them confining their business solely 
to those articles, a.n ir average re- 
i-eiplk, hm in assflted, do not exceed 
.W a eek each, for, though some 
may take 15.'. a week, others, and 
generally the stationary head-sellers, 
do not take Is. The profit t o the 
street letailer is one-third s 

receipts. Fiom this cqjpulatiun^ it 
appears, that if the present Pate of 
sale continue, the stun spent yearly in 

thfso street toys is . 390 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Fly-Pagers and Beetle-Wafers. 

Last summer, 1 was mini mod, there 
were SO or 60 persons sdKffig fly¬ 
papers and beetle-wafer m the 
streets ; some of the^ boys, and all 
of them of the general class of street- 
sellers, who tl take” to any tradp for 
which Is. suffices as capital. Their 
average earnings may be estimated at 
2s. Od. a day, about one-hall being 
profit. Thh gives a street outlay, for 
a “season” ten .^vks/of 

Street-Sellers of Poison^/or Ixhts. 

Calculating 25 • cllers of rat^ioison, 
and each taking on an average Is. 
daily for the sale of tlfcir article, we 
find that the sum Annually expended 
upon this commodity amounts to . 390 *0 0 
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„ Miscellaneous. ' 1’ s. d. 

t Street-Sellers of Walking-Sticks. 

For 12 weeks of the year them are, 

I am told, ev^ry day 35 stick-sellers, 
each talyigy on ail 'average, 30s. a 
week (with a profit, individually, of 
about 12*.); we find thus thattfy sum 
expended yearly in walking-sticks '.yi 

tholtreetsis .* 630 0 0 

Stietl-Sellers of Whips, <C*e. 

Averaging that 30 whip-sellers • < 

^take 25s*. eacli weekly (with profits of 
from 5*. to 10s.) in London alone, we i 

find that the yearly sum expended m 
the streets in whips amounts to . 1,950 0 0 
Street-Sellers of Pipes (Tobacco). 

«If we calculate that 4 persons sell , ' 

pipes daily the year through, takings 
each 25s. (ai)d clearing 10s), we find 
the yearly sum expended upofi the 
hawkers’ pipes amounts to . . . 260 0 0 

• Street-Seliw s of Snitff- Boxes , Tobacco-Boxes, <t e. 

Keckoning that 15 persons tiading 
on snuff and 'tobacco and cigar-boxes 
take 18s. weekly (clearing 7s. or 8s ), 
we find the sum thus expended an¬ 
nually amounts to. 702 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Cigars. 

Kcckoning the number of vendors 
of cigars at 100, hud the average 
takings of each to be 20s. weekly, vve 
have a yearly outlay of ... . 5,200 0 0 
Street-Sellers of Sponge. 

Calculating, then, that only 50 per¬ 
sons (and so allowing tor the irre¬ 
gularities in the trade) tend sponge V , 
daily, and that each takes 15s. weeMy, ^ 

—some taking 25s., and others hut 
5s. -with about half profit on the 
\v.\ le (the common sponge is often 
from 20t/‘i,o „ per cent, profit), we 

^find the outlay t o ik ^ ... . 1,950 0 0 
Street*Sellers of Wash-Leather. 

There are, 1 am assured, 100 in¬ 
dividuals selling little or nothing else < 

but wash-leather in London (for these 
traders are found in all the suburbs), 

> and that they -°X£pctiveIy take 10s. « 

weekly, with a profit of from 4s. to 
5s. There are, also, 100 other per¬ 
sons selling them occasioniily, along 
wijlj, filler goods, and as they vend 
the higher-priced articles, they pro¬ 
bably receive nearly an equal amount, 
it would appear that there is 
annually expended in the Btree-‘s m 
this purchase, 'upwards of ... . 5,000 0 0 

street-a Uers of SpectqcleT and Eye-glasses. 

It may' be eUknated, I am as¬ 
sured, that there are 35 men who 
vend these artyles daily„iaking 15s. 
a w&ak (with a profit of l()v.), the 
yearly expenditure being thus’ . . 1,365, 0 


Street-Sellers of Dulls. ii s', d. 

There are, at least, at this time of 
year, when the lairs are coming on, 

50 doll-hawkers, who vend nothing 
else. Say that each of these sell one 
dozen «doils per day, and that their 
average ^>nce is 4 d. each ; that ts just 
10/. a day, and 60/. per vweek. In the 
winter lime so f mny are not sold , but 
I have **10 doubt that 50/.’s woith of 
dolls are sold each week throughout 
the year fey London hawkeis alone, 
hence tin* annual outlay oil street- 
dolls would be close upon .... 3,000 0 O 

SI ret l Lof-st lhis. 

ft may be estimated that 50 men 
carry on this trade. Kaeh of these 
may take 13.s. weekly (with a profit 
of 7>. Of/.), so showing the annual 

street outlay to be. 1,090 0 0 

Stnel-StUcrs of Roulette Tablis. 

Calculating the 2 sellers ol .Roulette 
tables take 30s. each weeklv, we find 
th^* annual outlay amounts to . . .156 0 0 

Struf-S lien of Rhubarb. 

Reckoning 1 street sellers of llm- 
barb and spice each taking J Ss. 
weekly, we find the sum annually 
spent in the sale of these articles to 

be upwards of.187 0 0 

¥ Rot-Catchers 

There are, 1 am told, loj lat- 
catchrrs resorting, at intenals, to Lon¬ 
don, but only a tuuitli of that number 
can be estimated as cairyinp on their 
labouis regularly m town ; then ave¬ 
rage earnings, 1 am ..‘JaUied, do not ex¬ 
ceed 15*. a week ; thus theie is a 

yfcarly expenditure of. 975 0 0 

Stud-Sellers <>J ('oiubs. 

' l»Vom tho best inioimation I have 
gained, there are 50 persons who sell 
nothing hut combs, the aveinge takings 
of each * e a week, showing the 
y early outlay in the streets on these 

articles to he. 1,170 0 0 

Slnet-Selteis of Money-Bags. 

There are at present 50 persons con¬ 
sisting of men, women, and children 
vending money-bags in the streets of 
London, each taking on an average 
Is. 0d. daily, or 9s. per week, and so 
giving a yearly expenditurerof . . I,l7fi 0 0 

Street Sellers of Coat-Studs. 

There are, I am infoime^, no less 
than 70 persons, consisting of men, 
women, and children. These, I am told, 
take upon an average 15s. a week each, 
their usual profits being cent, percent.; 
thus we fiiul^a yearly outlay on 
studs bought in the streets of . . 2.730 0 0 

Touii‘ amount of in 


0 


£188,139 0 0 
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Page 5, line 45, second column ff ,350 read 8,850. 

0, line 30, first column, foi 34,200 read 28,500. • 

lino 43 ,/<>■) between thirty an£ forty thounnd \ead between twenty-five and thirty thousand. 

11, number of markets Surrey Bide, foi CQ4 read 704. 1 

number of markets Middlesex side, for 3 1 33 jread 3,147. 

9 first line, second column ,/or 3801 read 3,911, and tor 102 read 105. 

20, line 50, first column, for 7 51. read 07/. 10s. ; li’ie 53, for 5,2 51. read 405/. \ line 57, foi 
0,300/. it ad 4,800/. 

30 , line 25, for 21. each read 2/ 

50, line 27 jot 24,135/. trad 23,77 51. 
line 2§.J<n upwards i cad very nearly 
line 50 , for 14,000/. in±d 9.750/. 
line 54, foi 6.500/. read 130/. 
line 58,/w 22,550/. nad 17,400/. 

line 30, second column, for between 1,250,000/. and 1,500,000/. (cad 1,040,000// 

G3, line 13 ,for 5,010,000 lbs. nad 4,940^000 lbs. 
line 27, joi 1 t7,00(>,000 read 49,750,000. 
line 30, Jar 24,300 r<ad 22,007. 
line 38. fur 32.100 read 33.090. 

09, line 38, foi £03,281,000 r,ad 203,201,000. 

80, line 11, far 10,450 read 37,(550. 
line 1 A, for 3 71,000 iend 175.000. 
line 15,foi 108,00“ nad 112,000. 
line 10, for 24.000 ,,ad 20,800. 
line 28, fur 10,817,0(8) uad 18,017,000 
line. 31,./’or 221,100 uad 221,200. 
line 39 ,'fa 91,000 read Kid,400.) 
line 41, for 32.900 ica 37 900. 

95, line 37, first columij^/or 0,270 mid 0,2JO 
hue 4x, fust column, for 1.900 nod 1,950. 
line 48, fust column, Joe 15,300 uad 15.201"! 
line 10, second column.. for 833 420 nod 332,400. 

90, line 3, fiist column, fur 333.42“ ?cad 332,400. 
line 5, fiist column,/» 292.000 ie< V 29^,240. 
hue 0, first column ,.for 020,420 nad 025,040. 
hue 0, second eolunvn../»n 2.087 ,,270 read 2,086,490. 

122, table, middle column, fine '12..Tin 524,000 lead 5*25,(•()(). 
table, middle column, line 21. for 524,000 read 525,000. 
table, middle column, line 22, for 1,401,000 read 3,4G5,0()0. 

*130. line 4, second column, Jor 100 nad 100. 

139, him 12, second col uni n.. for 123,300 uad 129,3G0. 

142, line 40. second coluiyn,./b/ 575 lead 525. J 

144, line 7. first column, for 150,000 lead 150,708. 
line 33, first column, foi 50 nad 00. 
last hue, first column, for 2,867/. nad 2,877/. 

• Ime 9, seem*! to'nmii./y 1,183/. read 1,883/. 
hm* 11, second column,yor 2,77 1/. read 2,474/. 
line 32, second column, Ibr 21 o naff. 160 
line 38, sedtmd column, foi 1,007/. uad 1,G17/. 

158, line 17, second column.. for 13,949/ read 13,950/. 
hue 20, second column, for 520 uad 572. 
line 21. second column,./br 28,504 nad 28,557. 

103, lino 4. second column, for 19,4 48 lead 21,910. 
line 24, second column ,‘for 12,102 nail 14,586. 

171, line 13, second column, for 3.031/. 11s. uad 3,033/. 6s. 8-/. 

195, line 8?/, first ..ftluinn, for 1,452 •■r *ad 780/. 

197, line 13, first tyjlujiin,/or 3,000/. ?<«</ 1,040/. 
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Page 203, liaetl2, first column, for 300 read 100.' 

• 218, line 61, first column, for because read although. 

line 63, first column, for no read an utter want of. 
line 51, ^second column, for fiummut read flummuxed. 

* 325, linr -*8, semnd column, for 7801. read 3,000/. 

3227 Ime 4i>, second column, for 3,500 read 13,500. 
line 45, second column, for 700 read 2,700. 
line 46, second colufi. ' s £or 25,000 read 20,700. 
line 47, aecond r ot>lumn,./l.- 250 read 207. * 
r 340, line 57, second column, for vicapicated read incapacitateu. 

347, line 41, second column, for 23,410 read 23,400. 

370, line 15, second column, for store reu.d sbne. , L 
k' 377, In the table of Hawkers and Pedlars for England, Wales, and Scotland, the Total for Wales 
is placed below the Islands in the British Seas, but should stand above it. 

388, line 43, first column, for 2,600 read 2,730. 

392, last line, second column, for 384,400 read 1,872,000. 

393, line 2, first column, for 3,120 read 3,000. 
line 5, first column, for 4,680 read 3,“00. 

427, line 9, first column, for 1,250 ,cad 1,300. 

440, line 9, first column, for 2,840 read 1,950. 

441, line 55, first column, for 692 read 702. 

443, line 39, Becond column, for 1,850 read 1,950. 

449, line 58, first cAdmu, for 1,190 read 1,690. 
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Arts (Ann, sticet-sellers of, 301; capital and income of, 
306 

Art (street), 301 . 

Aifthor and poet (street i, experience of, 279 

Ballad minstrelsy m the streets, ancient and modern, 2/3 

Ballads (street) on a subieet. 275 

Back numbers, street sale of, 280 

Beggar street-sellers, 383 

.-- statement of a, 414 • 

Beetlc waters, street-sellct s ot, 435 ’ 

Billingsgate, description of, (»4 0 

-market, quantity and weight of fi*' old m, (53 

Blacking and Dlaek lead, street-sel\ i» 425 

Blind stieet-seliu ot boot-laees, 305 ’ 

-temale street-seller of small wares, 30 

-street sdlei til tailors’ nee*lies, 340 

--b mt-laec seller, hie of, 4<>5 

Book auctioneers (street), 296 
Booksellers (street), 202 

-e\peinone ot, 201 

Books sold m the stie-ds, character of, 2.03 

-(mcmoiandum) and almanacks, street sale '-71 

.-t pm kot) and di.u ies, street sale of, 2/1 * 

-(song), street sale oi, 2!Id 

-(c luldren’s), strept sale of, 298 

-(guiile), Street sale of, 200 

-(actomit), street sale ot, 20.0 

Boot and stay-laces, street-sellers of, 301 
Bo\i of the i ostermongers and their “ bunso,” 33 
JJraees, hel's, hose, tiowser-straps,and waistcoats, struet- 
selleis ot, 3110 
It lead, stiett sale ot, 178 
llioadshcels, street sellers of, 280 
Buns (hoi-eios-. and CheLea), street-sellers of, 201 
liuttei, 1 Ueese, and eggs, I 20 
Cakt, strict stilt rs of, |<)0 
Cakes and tarts, street -.ellers of, 11)8 
Caul, (engiawil, stu*.*t-st Heis ol, 266 
.-(gelatine), street sellers ot, 2M> 

— - (playing), street-sellers ot, 2(50 

--(rati) and lists ot races, street-sellers of, 2(55 

-(shoit-hand), "-ticet-scilers of, 201 

Caid-iounttrs, medals, <Stc.. street- steers of, 349 
Cats’ and dogs’-meat, street D'ers «t, 1111 
Cement toi glass am.«lima, meet-sellers ,»f, 421) 
Chrunters, exptrieme of, 22b 
Cheaj» John, or street hansellersf 32(5 
-lilt* ot a, 3.1(5 

( hum>eal artich m I'ltumiaetiir ,-m • l-a Her 5 of, 425 
Cluck weed and I' l'- . r -oi, l#l 

Children m low lndgmg-lmus4P !. ', 

— -- causes which influence them to take to a street 
taitu, 172 

— as strict-sellers sent out by pajents 470 * 

Christina-mg, laurel, ivy, holly, and imatlctoe, street 

sillers «j<, 141 

Cigar lights or fnzets, sheet-sellers of, 433 
Cigars, stieet sellers of, 441 
‘ * Cocks," Ac , 238 

Coflcc-staJI keepcis, 183 _ ^ 

Cornu exhibitions, magical delnsionx* &c#sfrcot-sellci8 
.*1, 2!M» * 

Conundrums, st riel-'filers ot, 285 

Coiixeyaiicc, ot tostermonguis ami otlrct stieet-fo'k, 2(» 

( »rn salve, street-si Bets of? 428 
l Oslo mongers, ancient calling ot, 7 
-and other streei-lolk, number ot, 4 

— - capital of, 20 • 

— — capital and income of, 55 • 

-children, education of, 24 

-cries, rounds, ami d tys of, 52 

-diet and drink ol, 52 

- donkeys of, 20 

■—'■•’i • 

■-oartnn .s.ol, 54 • 

-education ot, 55 

-gambling of, fij 

-habits and dinustmeins of, 11 * 

-homes of, 47 

-honesty of, 2(5 

-ju\enile trading of, 35 

-language ot, 23 

-literature of, 25 

* -markets and trade rights ot, 58 

-- marriage and concubinage of, t>) 

-nicknames of, 24 

--obsolete ernes of, 8 

-politics of?20 # 

.-providence and improvidence of, 5(5 


l osiermongers ana tnievefl 

-m bad weathm^ffntl di 

-on their t^mtry rou« 

-the mop^irovutent, 4 


Costermongers, raffles of, 58 

-religion of, 21 

-removal from streets of, 50 * 

-tricks of, (51 A 

-uneducated state of, 22 w 

Costermongering mechanics, 7 
Costerlnongers and thieves* 46 

rod during the cholera, f>7 
f rowels, 53 
lent, 4(5 

■eonomieally considered, 8 
Coster boy, lured, 481 
Coster girls, 43 
—5- gul, life ot a, 45 

-lad, hie ot a, 3'» 

-education ot, 3,» 

%Jough-djpps anti medical confectionery, street-sellers 
of, 2U5 

Country lodging-houses, 423 
Crackers and detonating balls, street-sellers of, 430 
Crippi. tl seller ol nutmeg-gruteis, 32.') 
g rot' .*ry and glas - wau-,‘street-sellers of, 3(55 
i'ovcut-fprdcn matket, 81 
Curds —*d vj( ey, street sale of, 192 
Cutlery, stri t-sellers of, 338# 

Death and 'ire liuuteis, 228 
Dog tollais, streef-stHlers of, 358 
lk»g collar sell*'r, life of a. 359 
DolK, street-sellers of, 449* 

Diinkables, street sale of, 18.) 

Dulkis, or hawkers nf*preti tided smuggled goods, 383 
Eatables and drinkables, st reel-sellers 4)» 268 
— capital and income of, street-sellers of, 208 

- sums spent yearly upou, 212 

Elder wnn (hot), street-sellers of, 189 

l'.ngr.mngs in umbrellas, street-sellers of, 302 

Female street sellers, localities m which they reside, 401* 

-eduiatmn, time of, 402 

■-diet ot, 4(,2 

Fish, kind and quality of sold m London, (51 
-— season ot the eostermongt*HK53 • 

-annually sold 111 the streets of London, gross vah 

ot, 77 

-(“ diy ") selling in the street, 77 # 

-I riot. and \ egeiables, stationary street-sellers of, 96 

-itre( (-sellers o!, (,1 # 

Flowei girls (London), 134 
-gnIs, lite ot, 130 

-toot., sin ’bs, and trees, quantity sold :p the 

■d't.tsjAIn 

1 iHwi t^nuycrsfft those sold in the streets, 130 

-wnit and ♦ pots), trees, shrubs, roots, seeds, ami 

> branches, stri et udlers ot, 130 

- 111 pots, loot-., street-sale of, 137 

-“cut,” quantity ot sold In streets, 137 

-trees, sin ulis, table showing quantity 1 

sale .it markets and ict.ul mtiie sireeUg 
| Flow r-guls, two omhaii, 1.15 
| Fly-papers, street selkrs 

: Kortstali'i'g * * pkets and J^nhim-ga^ bummarees, (5/ 

1 French p ■», - 1 1 - *■(, T1'7 * 

I Fued fish, sellei’- ,»t, 1(5 > 
j ^— preparation of, 10."* 

! W —seller, experience and eustomeis of, 1(59 
; Fruit (green) selling 111 the streets, 83 
- ttull-keepeis, If) 

-md \egt table season of costermongers, 81 

_91111 \ igetables sold London streets* 

! gio-s value ol, 95 
I —- stieet-sellers of, 79** 

. — kind and q. nititv of sold in the London streets, 79 

1 -(home ■ -own), quantity sold in metropolitan mar 

I kets, and pioporli ” old retail in streets^iK* _ # 

-I'oieign, ifl . ^* 

* -“ diy,’ !tl 

1 ** Callows” hteiatute of the streets, 280 
Game, rabbits, anti poultry, sold in the streets, 121 1 

- hawker, expellenec of, 124 * 

Gingei beer seller, experience of, 189 

- sherbet, and lemonade, streeFsale of. 186 

Ginger biead nuts, ^yeet-wUors of, 199 j 
Grease-removing compositions, streeL-iff 
Grt. i* stutt', street'-sellers of, 145 § 

Gu» perch.* in ads, street-selltflfc> of, 434 
Haberdashery swag-shops, 373 
Hum-sandwich sellei, experience 

-stree' vllers of, 177 

Hawkers, pedlars,rud petty chapmen, i 
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Hot ocls and pea^oup man, experience of, 163 

-green-pea lelier, experience of, 180 

——- green-peas, street-sellers of, 100 
“ House of Lords,” a street-sellers’ defunct club, 3(54 
*eea and ice-creams, street-sellers of, 2%’ 

Indecent (sham) street-trade, 240 

Iris|i, causes whrnh mad? them turn costermongers, 103 

-* 0 t * 8 fu£$Se^ l$ r il ^ IU ® raMlh » 1 

-street diet, drink, and expense of living amoijg, 113 

——education, literature, amusements, and politics 
of, 108 . 

-how they displanted thertoect JewJ. ! n the orange 

trad?, 10G 
-— houses of, 109 

-histftry of some of the sellers, 115 

-religion of, 107 * / 

—rr- resources of as regards stock, money, sickness, 
f burials. Ate., 114 

-(street), 104 . 

Irishwoman street-seller, an, 465 
Jewellery street-sellers, 340 
Lace, street-sellers of, 38G 

-maker’s appeal, 3G4 

Lavender, street sale of, 137 
Literature, street-sellers of, 306 

-'fcapital and income of, 300 T 

London, children btrcct-sellers of, 468 ' 

Lot sellers, 447 

Low lodging-houses of London, 251,407 

-of tne country, 250 

-filth, dishonesty, and immorality of, 254 

Lucifer matches, street-sellers431 
Manufactured Articles, street-sellers of, 323 

-capital and income of, 485 

-in metal, street-sellers of, 324 

Manuscript and other music, 305 

Markets (the London street) on a Saturday night, 9 

— on a Sunday morning, 10 
May, palm, Air., street sale of, 143 
Mechanic’s wife, a street-seller, 404 
Milk Belling m St. JamesVpark, 191 
-street sale of, 192 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles,street-sellers of, 430 
Muffin fend crumpet sc# ; x m the streets, 202 
Newspapers, books, &c., sale of at railway stations, 291 
Nut selling in streets, 89 
Orphan girl, fife of, 483 

-boy street-seller, 482 

Onion selling in th*» streets, 93 
Orange and lemon selling in the streets, 87 

-and nut maiket, 80 

Oyster selling in the streets, 75 
Pac kman, statement of a, 379 
Packmen or hawkers of soft wares* 377 
Pastry and confectionary, street-sellers o*. 195 
Patterers, abodes, tricks, marriage, and characteristics 
of the different grades of, 243 

__efit society of, 242 

_halW.and present state of, 215 

_(running 17ions, moials, and religion of, 217 

—experience of, 222 
.—. recent experience of, 2* 

-(standing), 232 

--experience of, 234 

Pattering class, epitome of, 3< 

Pea-soup and hot eels, street-dll 
Pedlar jeweller, 347 filers of, 160 

“ Penny gaff,” 4U 
Peppermint water, street 
i eriodicals, para* sale of, 191 
of, 289 mu.*-, ..a-ts, books, &c., street-sellers 

•-on the stea 

Periwinkle sell’About s and steamboat piers, sale of, 290 
Pickpocket, *t*g in the streets, 70 
Pictures ir Pateraeut of a young, 410 
Piemai ames, street selling of, 304 
“ Pin • street, 195 

Pip- .ten up,” or wall song sellers, 272 
•u.8, street-sellers of, 440 
PUfain sellers, 150 
, ,i oili., street sellers of, 287 
P/m “ dun ” or dough, street-sellers of, 197 
r tfts and authors, street, 278 
olson tfVr T "*' 4 50 

Pt ,*.vai manic*, dialogues, <fcc., 23b 
Ptf-herbs and»„lery, 9* 

Poti|/)es (baked)} street-irade in, 173 
Poultry and game* street purchasers of, 123 
-hawkers t *tP ni*~u of two, 126 

— (live tfid deau,, came, rabbits, butter, cheese, and 

eggs, street-sellers of, 120 4 , 

—Hive/and gam^ street sale of, 128 


Prostitute, statement of a, 412 ( 

Public-house hawkers of metal spoons, 344 
Publishers and aii.horsof street literature, 220 
Puddings (boiled), street-seller of, 197 
Rabbit-selling in the streets, 129 
ltazor-paste, street-sellers of, 429 
Reduced gentlewoman and a reduced tradesman, ps 
streer'Sellers of stationery, 269 
Religious tract-sellers, 241 
lthuk irtsapd spice, street-sellers of, 452 
Rice ulk, street-sellers of, 193 
Ringffanri sovereigns for wagers, street-sellers of, 351 
Roasted chestnuts and apples',' 90 
Houle!te-boxes, sfeet-sellers of, 449 
Runaway street-boys, two, 483 

‘ ‘ Screevcrs,” or writers of begging letters and pcti- 
, tions, 311 

second editii , sellers of, 230 
Seeds, sale of, 139 

Shceps’-trotter seller, statement of a, 171 
Sheeps’-trotters, street-sellers of, 170 

.•reparation of, and quantity sold, 170 
Shell--fish sellers m the streets, 09 
Shrimp selling, 72 
Single woman street-seller, a, 403 
“ Slang" weights and measures, 32 
Small ware, street sellers of, 305 
Smithfield laces, 27 
Snuft-boxes, street-sellers of, 440 
Song sellers (long), 221 
Songs, stieel-selltrs ot, 2/2 

Spar, china ornaments, and stone fruit, street-sellers of, 
370 

Spectacle and eye-glasses, street-sellers of, 444 
Sponge, street-sellers ot, 442 
Sprat selling in the streets, 09 

Stationery, literature, and fine arts, street-seller of, 213 

-street-sellers of, 207, 300 

Stationers (street), and street card sellers, 261 

-experience of, 207 

-capital and income of, 300 

Stalls (stieet), character of, 99 

-number ot, 90 

Sticks (walking), street-sellers of, 437 
“ Mrawing,” 239 

Street cliilaipn, amusements of, 476 

-clothing of. 47( 

-diet of, 475 

-dwelliug-plaees of, 475 

-education of, 472 

-morals, religion, opinions of, 471 

-propensities of, 477 

Street-folk in general and costermongers in particular, 
varieties of, 0 

Street-seller, “neglected* child, 480 
Street-sellers, public meeting of, 102 
S'wag-burro winen, 447 
Swag-shops of the metropolis, 333 
Sweet-stuff, street-sellers and customers of, 2u4 
-street sale of, 203 

Table-i »vp rs (japanned), street-sellers of, 388 

Tally packmen, 380 

Tea, hawking of. 455 

Textile ta' -ien, street-seders of, 372 

Thieves, ineel ng o e , 418 

Tinware, street-sellers of, 354 

-sellei, life of, :J55 

Tobacco-boxes, street-sellers of, 440 
Tools, street-sellers of, Jbl 
'Pices and shrubs, street sale of, 133 
Trotting or hawking butchers, 175 
Turf cutting and selling, ^55 

-cutter, experience and customers of, 157 

Vegetables, street sale of, 91 

-aristocratic sale of, 92 

“ Vic” gallery, 18 

Wandering tribes of this country, 1 

— in general, 2 

Wash-leathers, street-sellers of, 443 
Waste: ewspapers at Rillingsgate, sale of, 290 
Watches (children’s < /It), street-sellers of, 353 
Water-cress selling in Farringdon-market, 145 
Water-crosses, table showing the quantity sold wholesale 
at “ green markets,” and retail in the streets, 152 

-street-sellers of, 149 

Water-cress girl, 151 
Water-carriers, 194 
Whelks (pickled), street-sellers of, 163 
—purchasers of, 1 (k» 

Whips, Btreet-sellers of, 438 
Widow, street-seller, a, 467 
Women W. sellers, 457 








